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PREFACE 


Those who have read Major Herbert 0. Yardley's fascinating book on 
the origins and activities of the American cryptographic bureau as told in 


The American Black Chamber need no preface to explain the marvelous work 


ot that organization in breaking the diplomatic and military codes of twenty 
coulis during the period of its twelve years of existence from 1917-1929. 

In Chapters XIV and XV of that volume the complete account of the 
attempts to solve the Japanese code, the brilliant success and the astonish- 
ing reaults are dramatically told. The Black Chaubas sent the first tran- 
slations of Japanese decipherments to Washington in February 1920. These 
were considered by General Marlborough Churchill, director of military in- 
telligence, the most remarkable accomplishment in the history of code and 
cipher work in the United States. 

During the Washington conference some five thousand messages which con- 
tained the secret instructions of the Japanese sienipotentianicas were de- 
ciphered and sent to Washington for the informatinn and assistance of the 
American delegation. It was this, the culmination of five years indispensable 
work, that won the Yistinguished Service Medal for Major Yardley. 


A few of the more startling cablegrams dealing with the conference appear 


in Chapter XVI, Just how these came into the hands of the American bureau 
remains a professional secret. Whether copies were stolen by American 
agents or by Japanese who did not realize for whom they were working must 
remain hidden. 

This irregular system of supply accounts largely for the gaps in the 
consecutive numbers of the messages. They are not all in the files of the 
American government. Some unfortunately are missing. ‘Sometimes the comparative- 
ly unimportant, but occasionally vital documents escaped the hand of the 
government agent. For that reason one must eurmize the missing céntents and 
rely on standard accounts that appear so briefly and inadequately in the 
newspapers to fill in the gaps. I say “inadequately not to cast aspersions 
5 fhe New York Times which was used almost exclusively but rather to in- 
dicete the difficulty of the press in getting any selid, inside truth, <-- 
anything other than especially prepared propaganda, 

Though one would think that Secretary Charles Evans Hughes could not 
possibly err with the private instructions of the chief powers and the 
main oriental antagonist before him, - with his knowing as much about the 
Japanese affairs as did the plenipotentiaries themselves, - it is necessary 
to remember this: 


The messages were received in the New York office of the bureau anywhere 


from one to seven days after they reached the embassy in Washington, From 


a single day to several weeks was required for their solution depending on 
whether a familiar code had been used or whether new elements were introduced 
that had to be solved first. Incidentally the American bureau broke over 
thirty different varieties of Japanese code in a period of ten years. For 
some of the messages speed was not essential to the value of the informtion 
contained therein. Others merely confirmed the beliefs and suspicions con= 
cerning certain negotiations and plans. that had taken place. 

This book endeavors to present the whole detailed story more completely 
and more thoroughly than was possible in one chapter of Major Yardley’s book. 
Because I believe these documents to be a definite contribution to the true 
story, the so-seldom-known story of secret diplomacy and to the history of 
an era important to the American people and of the members of a race in- 
creasing in importance in world affairs, I decided to edit and prepare 
them for publication, being careful to reject any that might embarrass either 
the United States or Japan, and any that by the remptest chance sonia cause 
ill feeling between the two nations. Besides supplementing their text with 
sufficient explanatory material to recall to the lay reader the background 
for certain dates, places, people and events, I have added personal comment 
as a challenge to the reader. ltalics throughout are theeditor's, 

Marie Stuart Klooz 


Sweet Briar. Virginia May 22, 1932. 
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Part I. 
Origina of the mecreeece Conference. 
Chapter 1. 
Who Killed Cock Robin? 

Though beginnings aren't as important as results, nor as interesting as 
the events that fellow, nevertheless, to some people, knowing “Who started 
this anyway?" is as entertaining and satisfying as knowing “And then what 
happened t" 

The origins of the Washington Conference for the Limitation of Armaments 
are obscure, but some interesting intimations are to be found in the yepenese 
secret messages of that period previous to the opening of the cenference in 
Washington on November 12, 1921. These messages were the routine reports and 
instructions exchanged between the foreign office at Tokyo and the embassies 
in Washington, Lendon, Paris, Romegand Peking. Not all ef them found their 
way into the hands of the American Black Chamber, as the United States government 
military and diplomatic cryptographic bureau has since been nicknamed by its 
recent head, Majer Herbert 0, Yardley whose work is so amazingly revealed in 
his book by that name. But a sufficient number of them did find their way to 


the bureau where they were duly unraveled by the code and cipher experts te 


enable our government to keep a thoughtful finger on the pulse of Japaneses 
affairs. 

If Warren Gamaliel Harding, duly elected Republican president, gets 
publicly the credit for shooting the arrow that killed Cock Robin to summon 
the first more or less successful conference on the limitation of armaments, 
it was only after others had shot and missed, or had passed their arrows on 
to him, fitted them to the string, handed him the bow, and guided his arm, One 
can almost imagine his saying, "Don't rush me, the bird won't get away,” after 
reading some of the messages that Baron Kijuro Shidehara, Japanese ambassador 
at Washington sent home to Count Yasuya Uchida, Japanese minister of foreign 
affairs. 

It is true, of course, that the armament conference grew out of the 
newly awakened sense of leadership and responsibility of America in world 
. affairs toward world peace, but some one had to shoot the arrow, On February 

a od 
2 Count Kikujipo Ishii, ambassador at Paris, relay, that it all started with 
; (Ftct-) 
a party of men who were ambitious for places in the next cabinet. (‘when the 
President-elect stayed in Washington a few days, December 5 to 7, 1920, in order 
to mke his last senatorial appearance, he was a house guest of Edward B. Mclean, 
late owner and publisher of The Washington Post. On his last day Harding 


received such callers as Senator Hiram Johnson of California, Senator William 
2. 


E. Borah of Idaho, Senator Frank B. Brandegee of Connecticut, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, Senator Frank B, Kellogg of Minnesota, Senator 
Reed Smoot of Utah, Senator Harry S. New of Indiana, Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska, Calder Phipps, House Speaker Frederick Huntington Gillett of Massa- 


chusetts, Former Secretary of War John S. Weeks and Harry M. Daugherty, Columbus 


lawyer.) 
(Apaee ) 
Paris-Tokyo, No. 139. February ?, 1921. 
Paris-Washington, No. 45. February 2, 1921. 


...- 48 there were questions concerning America on the program 
eof the supreme council, Ambassador Geddes was summoned to Paria 
immediately on his arrival in England. He was praesent at ...ceoy 
and we began a discussion of the movement in the American congress 
for the reduction of armaments. | 

I said that I thought the American press correspondents had 
misreported to the American newspapers the declaration made at 
Genevay and that Borah had irresponsibly introduced his resolution 
in the senate under the influence of these reports. 

Geddes said that the American officials and people well 
kmow the action taken at geneva g and Mr. Borah knew it also, but, 
at. the present time vhile peace has not been made, he thought . 
that America did not wish for any reason whatsoever to wage war 
abroad. This was the reason for the strong opposition to Article 


X of the league covenant, At the same time any negotiations of 
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of means to promote peace would win popular favor in America. 

For this reason, a party of men who are ambitious for seats in 
the next cabinet had met at the house of Mr. McLean and had 
agreed to start an active movement for the reduction of armaments. 


The movement may be traced to this agreement. 
(ose °) 

The newly-instituted League of Nations took first aim at Cock Robin by voting 
November 25, 1920 to seek American aid in their disarmament problems and four days 
later invited America to send acne: to cooperate with their committee on the 
limitation of armaments, It didn’t take America long to refuse this invitation, 
just nine days. This was said to be due to the fact that President Woodrew Wilson 
realized from the overwhelming defeat of the League of Nations at the November 
election that the American people preferred to stay at home rather than cooperate 
with their neighbors and that he did not wish to bind the incoming president by 
any well-meaning acts that were liable to be unpopular no matter how altruistic 
they were. Nevertheless the Japanese thought, as well as the English, that it 
was merely American pride and refusal to play unless America could be the originators 
and the leaders in accomplishment. 

The famous conference in the Little Green House on K street leaked abroad 


regulting in many after dinner speeches, much forum oratory, many resolutions and 


something new to talk about at the dinner tables. General Tasker H, Bliss began 
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it at the Philadelphia Public Ledger peace Pe ee forum on Reson 10, 1920 
by suggesting that the United States take the lead in a definite proposal and 
demand for a reasonable limitation of armaments. 

The next day Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana introduced a resolution 
directing President Wilson “to express to the Council of the Léague of Nations 
the earnest desire of the United States to cooperate with Sens appointed 
by the Council to formate general reduction in armaments plans,” This provided 
for the appointment of an American member of the disarmament commission by the 


President to be confirmed by the senate and was referred to the foreign relations 


committee, 
(maa ya%) 
The same day, Japan in the form of Count Ishii, ROW So leeeke to the League 


of Nationa, astonished — and America by declaring in substance that Japan 
desired an armaxent holiday, but was unable and would be unable to effect this 
desire as long as the United States did not participate in a like holiday. 
Senator Borah couldn't let that challenge pass unnoticed, Three days later, 
December 14,he decided to call Japan's bluff by introducing the following re- 
solution which was also referred to the senate foreign relations suattiea: 


That, in substance, the President advise Great Britain and Japan to consider with 
us the disarmament question in order that the building program of all three shall 


be reduced annually during the next five years to fifty per cent the present rate 
5 2 


Next, Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels in testimony before the house 
naval committee on December 17 advised Harding to call a disarmament conference 
of nations for a world wide agreement, This led to a rumor January 6, 1921 that 
he might call one in connection with his assoclation-of-nations scheme. Two days 

Rigo boomy 

before this pRepresentative Alvan T. Fuller from Malden, Massachusetts, Amputee, 
had introduced to the house a joint resolution instructing President Wilson to 
accept the invitation of the League of Nations to appoint an American representative 
on the League's committee for disarmament. 

Secretary Daniela and Norman H. Davis, under-secretary of State, both 
appealed for disarmament before the house naval committee on January 11, 1921. 
Though Harding denied these rumors on January 15, the British ambassador at 
Washington, Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes, took them enough to heart to sail for 

George Nathaniel Curzon, 


home the same day to talk things over with Premier David Lloyd-George and rhe 


British secretary of state of foreign affairs. 


Rifeod botirv 
tepresentative Edwin B, Brooks from Newton,Illinois, Mapabitmmms, on that 


same eventful day, January 15, presented to the house foreign affairs committee 
a reaolution authorizing President Wilson to invite the nations of the world to 
send delegates to an international convention to consider the ways and means of 


disarmament. Two days later there wasinother Harding disarmament rumor. On the 


twentieth the Senate committee on Foreign ‘Relations ees favorably the 

Borah disarmament resolution. The Walsh resolution was killed as was also a 
motion by Senator Porter J. McCumber of North Dakota to include France and Italy, 
Senators Atlee Pomerene of Ohio, Gilbert M. Hitchcock of Nebraska, John Sharp 
Williams of Mississippi, and Philander C. Knox of Pennsylvania were active in 
the success and defeat of these motions. ‘There were just five weeks and a few 
days before the new administration came in, No wonder Shidehara thought there 
was small prospect of a resolution favoring disarmament being acted on by the 


present administration. Not only the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 42. © January 25, 1921. 

The Borah joint resolution was amended in the senate 
foreign affairs committee to read “with a view of promptly 
entering inte a treaty by which the naval building programa- 
ef Great Britain, Japan and the United States” etc. (con- 
tinuing as in my cablegram No. 625), and was favorably re~- 
ported to the Renate of January 21. 

During the conmittee discussion Senator Pomerene moved 
the inclusion of the Walsh resolution calling on the President 
to express the willingness to cooperate with the League of 
Nations council and disarmament committee, and to appoint 
a commission for this purpose. This was opposed by the 


Republicans and was defeated. 


Feamnstdas Fes 


Senator McCUMBER moved a resolution to include France 
and Italy was well as Great Britain and Japan in the Borah 
resolution. HITEHOOCK opposed this on the ground that if 
France and Italy were included, Brazil and the Argentine 
must alse be included. Finally the resolution was defeated, 
having received only the support of WIQLTAM§., A motion by 
PQMERENE to combine the Borah and Walsh resolutions was also 
defeated. Finally the amended Borah resolution passed the 
committee against the opposition of only KNOX and WILLIAMS, 

The amendments entirely amended the first part of the 
original text. On motion of KNOX the word “understanding” 
was changed to “treaty*. The provision for a fifty per cent 
reduction was eliminated, thus much weakening the resolution. 

The Borah resolution was originally based on the reason 
given in ny cablegram Ne. 624. It is argued that with the 
discussion and publicity given this resolution Japan has no 
reason to use the eo that she would like to limit naval 

uliatiie Heeaure ofthe prrertirw M Conetiree teen) 
Ge a, PFOgrallly and that the resolution has already. 
achieved ite original purpose. 1t is also reported that KNOX 
and LODYR do not wish to restrict the activities of the in- 
coming President with respect to so important a question. 
It is also said that the Brooks resolution is being discussed 
in the Youse of Representatives, etc., and therefore the dis- 
cussion of the Borah resolution my be postponed. Some 
quarters also believe that WILSON will veto the resolution. 

Putting all these things together, it is my impression 
that there is small prospect of a resolution of this sort in 


favor of disarmament being acted on by the present administration 


at least... 


4nd so the world looked to Harding for action. Chad ran Thomas S. Butler 
of the house naval committee on February 4 said positively that"according te in- 
side information® jaedins would call an international conference, but Harding 
repudiated him by denial a week later. Meanwhile Geddes returned from England 
reputedly authorized to press for disarmament, to urge a call for a world con~ 
ference and all Washington sat up and expected action as soon as the inaugural 
excitement died down, 

Harding dilly-dallied and did nothing other than to tell Frederick Hale of 
Maine and Miles Poindexter of Washington of the senate naval affairs committee 
that he was opposed to immediate action on the Borah disarmament amendment 
Pomrreuls arnt a 

and Stephen G. Porter of -Risbeuiitegh and John Jacob Rogers of Massachusetts 
of the house foreign affairs committee the same on May 3. As a consequence, 
the senate smmiveee the next day rejected Borah's proposal and the house 
santos decided to drop theirs. But Borah was out for Cock Robin. He 
refused to be discouraged and offered a new resolution on the same subject. 

May 6 there was a rumor that Ambassador George Harvey at London had been 
instructed to sound out the allied supreme council on an international ree 
ament an eee The senate rallied to assert itself and adopted unanimously 
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the new Borah amendment on May 254 Thus forcing Harding‘s hand and he con- 


firmed the report of Harvey's informal queries as to a disarmament conference 


the last day of May. 


fo bes: 
Washington-Tokyo No. 307 7 May ?, 1921. 
Washington-London No. 150 June 1, 1921. 
1. The American President has frequently indicated that he 
feela that the question of whether or not to hold an international 
conference in America on the reduction of armaments is a matter 
which should await the initiative of the President and which 
requires no instructions from ongress. 
2. The house of representatives respected this opinion of the 
President’s and passed the navy appropriation bill without 
annexing any provision regarding convening such an international 
‘conference. 
3. The President is said to have since decided not to persist 
longer in his saposttien to the Borah amendment for the following 
reasons: 

A. American religious societies, womens’ clubs, etc., have 
recently gradually developed a vigorous agitation in favor of 
reduction of armamentsgsand public opinion is inclined to de- 
clare itself in favor of this movement. 

B. Borah has this year concentrated his mind on the effort 
to pass a resolution in favor of holding this international 
conferenceygand has frequently indicated a purpose of blocking 
the passage of the navy appropriation bill unless he receives 
guarantees that such a resolution will also pass. 


C. The Borah amendment does not impose any direct obligation 


on the President, andseven if it is enacted,it cannot bind the 
es 10 


President to call an international conference. 

4. In the house of representatives there is argument in favor 
of not attaching the Borah amendment to the appropriation billy 
but making an independent resolution, and there will be more 

or less controversy about this point, 

5. Observers think that the President, even if the Borah re-~ 
solution is enacted, may not inmediately call an international 
conference, but may plan to watch the development of public 
opinion for a while still, and to carry out the resolution after 
@ proper interval. Within the last day or two there appear here 
and there in the newspapers rumors that the President considers 
it very necessary to have some conception of the views of other 
countries, particularly Great Britain and Japan, before America 
takes the step of calling the conferencey and that he has already 
sent secret instructions to American representatives abroad to 
feel this out without any publicity. 


Ae. tol) 


June 21 Lloyd George even offered to discuss a limitation of saeaedts 
proposaloand the Japanese diet party visiting Washington told newspaper men on 
the twenty-ninth that formal steps would be taken in the diet on their return 
to establish an international agreement on disarmament. Finally, the house 
adopted the Borah amendment the last day of June. What was there left to do? 


Ste, de 


Ay 
? 
The informal invitations were cabled July on Japan consented to an armament 
A 
We dredery 
conference July I3. 
Until then there had been no talk in America about a conference on Pacific 


and Far East questions, but there was heavy feeling over the renewal of the Anglo- 


11 


Japanese alliance which fell due July 13. Just how did the second part of the 
agenda creep into the conference? Shidehara surveys the whole situation and 


makes some shrewd observations in his lengthy dispatch of July 18. 


(opsce) 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 408. July 18, 1921. 


¥ory—conlidembtedr 
I beg to submit for what they may be worth my observations in 


regard to the proposal of the American ¥Yovernment to convene a 
conference of the Rowers. 
1. The American President has recently noted a tendency 

of the American congress to meddle in matters which naturally fall 
within the jurisdiction of the executiveg and has been disturbed 

by it. In particular, things like the so-called BORAK resolution 
for the holding of a conference among Japan, Great Britain and 
America in regard to the reduction of naval armaments are essentially 
a matter of foreign relations which under the constitution are under 
the initiative and control of the President, and the President was 
annoyed that the tee -Congress should make this suggestion, but the 
resolution was made a provision in the navy appropriation bill,, and 
if the President wished to veto it, he must veto the whole navy 
appropriation bill, which at that time would have caused serious 
demage to the actual administrative work. The President therefore 
approved the whole appropriation bill, but adopted the interpretation 
that the part of it which embodied this resolution was merely the 
expression of an aspiration of congress, but was not valid under the 
constitution to bind the President. 

The President, however, could not ignore the general demand 
of the American people for a reduction of armaments. Another phase 
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was that a section of American public opinion and particularly 
the opposition party was attacking the lack of any progress since 
the inauguration of the President in producing the betterments which 
had been promised, The administration therefore felt the necessity 
of carrying through some new scheme which would hit the popular fancy. 
It happened that the terms of the BORA resolution limited 
participation in the conference to Japan, Great Britain and Americag 
and the purpose of the conference was merely the reduction of naval 
armaments. By overriding these restrictions and proposing to have 
all five great powers discuss. the question of the reduction of 
armaments including land, sea and aerial armaments, it was hoped 
to display the purpose of not being formally bound by the terms of 
the BORAT resolution while at the same time the spirit of the resolution 
would essentially be adoptedg and satisfaction would be given the 
national public opinion which was demanding the reduction of armaments. 
At first the President planned to call a conference of the powers 
[SotGr dow] 
merely to discuss the reduction of armaments, and on July 9 cabled 
instructions to the representatives of the United Stetes to the five 
great powers to sound informally the views of the governments te which 
they were accredited on this question. Publication of the proposal 
was postponed until such time as the results of the proposal should 
be seen. It happened, however, that Great. Britain was soliciting 
America and urging that it was the duty of the American government 
to call a conference of the powers on the Pacific question, Through 
negligence it was announced prematurely in the British Rouse of 


Wommons that some such negotiations were in progress with Japan, - 


America. and Chinad)- stad qa 
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This disclosure attracted the attention of the American news- 
papers and the President and the secretary of state were constantly 
questioned about it in their regular meetings with the press corres- 
pondents. It was therefore no longer possible for the American 
government to keep secret its intentions about the matter of having 
a conference of the powers on the Pacific question, and I conceive 
that finally, later than my interview of July 9 with the secretary 


of state, it was decided to connect the Racific and Far Eastern 


questions with the subjects of discuggion of the proposed conference 
on armaments y and to announce this as soon as possible. 

3. As the part of the American proposal which refers to the 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions was thua decided on at a moment's 
notice, there was no thorough plan prepared in advance, but,as this 
question had already been under negotiation between the British 
and Japanese governments, the American government expected that 
the Japanese government under British pressure would not declare it~ 
self unwilling. They seem to have expected as a matter of course 
the umtonditional acceptance of China and all the five great Rowers, 
but two difficult questions have since been encountered, contrary to 
the expectation of the American government. The first is the attitude 
of the Japanese governmentg and the second is the proposal of the 
British government that a preliminary conference be held at London. 

4. With regard to the attitude of the Japanese government, as 
a result of my interview with the secretary of state of July 14, the 
jater has come to the belief that before the conference is opened it 
will be necessary for the participating governments to negotiate with 
regard to the agenda. In not a few newspaper articles which presumably 
have received the views of the government authorities there appear 


arguments that the agenda which may be prearranged by such negotiations 
TA 


will merely be a tentative program and that it is indispensable that 
the conference itself shall decide on all proposalsy and that the 
American government is not in a position of its own accord to specify 
the scope of the subjects for discussion. 

5. The British proposa}] to hold a preliminary conference in 


Londen seems also to have much agitated the nerves of the American 


“Government. Not only has there for years been a cherished desire 
based on American national vanity that international conferences 
shall hereafter be held at Washington, but it would probably be 
unendurable for this Government if this rtant conference which 
it has just proposed should be held in another country. Very 
spiteful comment on the proposal of the British government has already 
been published in American newspapers, 

6. The claim of the Japanese government te secure a clear 
understanding of the nature and scope of the subjects of discussion 
before the conference meets is naturally not to the liking of the 
American government; but, when it is looked at fairly, it cannot be 
considered an unreasonable demand. We would not have consented 
heedlessly to participate in the conference without arranging 
even with the British government the Ned ote Br discussed, J 
It will not be necessary suddenly to "Tents Feely ge 
of the American government, but I think that. we should exhaust every 
argument in support of our claims. 

it is very important, however, that Japan shall not give 
the public opinion of the world the mistaken impression that we 
are indirectly trying to block the holding of the conferences and 
if the American government shell announce that it will reach a 


cleay understanding as to the nature and scope of the subjects of 


15 


discussion before the conference meets, I think that it would be 
proper for the Japanese government to accept the American proposal 
that the Pacific and Far Eastern questions be discussed together 


with the question of the reduction of armaments. 
(A f =h.02} 
Harding chose unwisely to complicate the issue to protect the executive ego from 
inroads of congress. By adding land and aerial armaments to the simple agenda he showed 


jack of understanding of the Zuropean situation. Was it wise to expect five nations 


to limit land and aerial armaments when the large majority of armed nations were not 
a UNA weg ? 


igo. oh beh ou fet Rank: Lhe POE é nf Dh fe sty hts, Nato rig) Ventint ttc rethe be ware A been d A 
represented? He Sooatentiy ecerceeted the importance of the prestige in land achamante 


A 
of the “big five" and under-rated the independence and caution of the minor powers of 
the League of Nations besides ignoring their outlooks, opinions and prospects for nat- 
ional safety. 

Bringing in France and Italy to talk disarmament just to assert executive in- 
dependence by ignoring the restrictions of the Borah resolution wasn't even original. 
Senator McCumber had proposed it in the foreign relations conmittee debate on the 
Boreh resolution in January. Moreover, it was short-sighted and showed a lack of 
ability to gauge the feeling of the French people and to evaluate their demands to 
assume that France would reduce her army without the desired guarantee of a defensive 


alliance treaty with America and England even if all the other uninvited countries 


of Europe were to reduce drastically. 


It was evident that petty politics, am:endeavor to subdue a local mutiny, a 


2A 


defection within the ranks, had blinded the chief executive to the importance of his 
atep, either that, or he was just insufficiently informed as to the status of European 
affairs. 

To make a bad job worse he aise a conference on the Pacific to his already im- 
possible agenda, resulting in a heterogeneous, undigested meas. No wonder Japan 

it 

worried about it, for,lacked that first essential of a coordinated whole: unity. 

One infers from Shidehara’s observations that if Llcyd George had not made his 

“Pusasley Ooh. 5 

slip in the house of commons , that the are question might not have been added hastily 
to the American agenda, or that Harding might have permitted Curzon to hold his pre-« 
liminary conference in America as he desired. But American pride was aroused. Not 
only would there be no preliminary conference in London, but there would be no pre- 
liminary conference at all$ Shidehara blames it on American vanity. 

Methodical and scholarly Japan wished to know where she stood. Forewarned is 
forearmed. If she was to be attacked in any of her diplomatic sore spots, -Shantung, 
deiciare: Yap, Siberia, -she wanted to know about it in order to protect herself with 
atatistics and legal arguments, or to refuse to come at all, Though one usually 
eae know the exact questions before the examination, it is only a very green 
or a Wry mean professor who will not tell his classes in a general way what to cram 


if he expects anyone to pass his quizzes. If Japan as a nation was inexperienced in 


diplomacy, both Harding and Hughes seemed at this stage of the game to be rather new 
1? 


themselves. 


The Pacific conference then, which later was to be combined with the armament 
conference, grew out of the desire of England to replace the Anglo~-Japanese alliance 
: onder, 
happily with a wider treaty membership. Lord Curzon suggested on July 4 to Baron 


Gonguke Hayashi, Japanese ambassador to London, that America, China, France, Japan,.and 


the South American countries meet with England to discusa pending questions of the 


Pacific, 
London-Tokyo No. 813. 2 
Lhe! hoa. 
London-Washington No. 289. July 5, 1921. 
Vorycentidentiat 


1.Referring to my cablegram No. 806, on July 4 I called on Lord 
CURZON by invitation. 

2.Lord CURZON first explained his note of July 2. He thought that 
the joint communication of last July to the League of Nations was not 
to be considered as constituting in itself notice of the denunciation 
of the agreement of alliance. He had consulted the law officers of the 
crown (the solicitor general and the attorney generel) and they had 
united in the contrary opinion. Since the opening of the dominions 
conference, circumstances had arisen which made it hard to get ahead 

‘with the discussion and he had again consulted the Lord CAANOEKESR and 

had explained the pointe brought up by the two governments. The Lord 
CHANGEDDOR, had given an satadon that the joint notification of July 
1920 was not sufficient to meet the express stipulation of the agree- 
ment that the alliance should continue as long as neither country gave 
notice of its denunciationg and added that as there were also strong 


political objections to this view,that the latter also demanded 


sa 


consideration, This opinion was the occasion of Lord CURRQN’R note of 
July 2. 

It followed that there need be no haste in. solving the question 
of renewing the alliance. After July 13 the alliance would continue 
in forse as before, within the limits of the spirit of the covenant of 
the League of Nations. in view of this circumstance, the British 
Xovernment hoped to make a study of the various questions of the moment. . 
If he might speak frankly, there had been an entire change in the circum- 
stances of the alliance. Anxiety (7) was no longer felt about India. 

( Note. This message was sent in two sections, the first of which 
ends here. The second section which follows is fifteen or twenty per 
cent garbled, with occasional long gaps, and the meaning has largely to 
be guessed, ) 

On the other hand Great Britain was entirely secccescescoeseand with 
regard to China there was not a little ececceeeees Canada was opposed to 
the renewal of the alliance. This was merely because Canada felt of. 
the influence of the American attitude from geographical reasons. 


It had been suggested that if Japan, America and Great Britain would........ 


[othzren, get together, |they might open a Pacific ree: sig and diacuss 


‘, 


pending questions. Of course this was mensareoes LOSTSee or def. itd] 
He was first confidentially communicating this to the Japanese government 
for thorough consideration. When these views had been communicated 

: also to the American ambassador and the Chinese minister,it was hoped 
that all the allies would send delegates. He expressed the hope that 
France and the countries of Sowth America would also participate. Some 
place in America would be chosen for the conference and the time would 


be late this year or at the beginning of next year. 
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As the foregoing has not a few points of resemblance with 
the views of Churchill which I reported in my cablegram No.748, 
I think that those are views which: have been worked up in Kovern- 
ment circles. The attitude of America is not yet clear, but if 
the Japanese Sovernment makes no objection to the British pro- 
posals, I think America will naturally proceed to express the 
purpose of participating. The matter of the subjects to be 
discussed will ..... be postponed, 

Please cable me instructions, 


Capencd 
England was working desperately to settle her Pacific problems to please 


America and Japan alike. Hayashi cabled Uchida four days later that Lord Curzon 
had suggested to the American ambassador that it would be a wise move to have 
the United States take the credit for the conference and to invite Japan, Great 
Britain, China, and France and to a conference in America. Evidently Harvey had 
ruled cut South America. Moreover, Curzon told Hayashi that Harvey had said that 


he thought America would be glad to accept the proposal. 


London-Tokyo No. 825, 5 hag ; Fal. 
London-Washington No. 296, July 8, 1921. 
Yery-confidentict, 


++, Lord Curzon said that he felt much ....... (id. note. Possibly, elated) 
at the approval he had received for suggesting the conference on this 
matter. He had had an interview with the American ambassador on the 
matter and had suggested that it was proper to arrange to have the 


United States sponsor (1!) the conference and send inwitations to Japan, 
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Great Britian and China and have the conference in America. The 
ambassador said that he would transmit this to his government and he 
said confidentially that he thought the American government would be 
glad to accept this proposal. His Lordship added that he thought that 
it would be necessary to invite France alsog and asked whether I had 
received any reply from my government. 

I said thet I had received no reply, and explained that I had 
eecommended to my government that it ehould postpone consideration of 
the substance of the subjects to be discussed by the conference and 
announce its approval of the conference. 

His Lordship said that he wished th keep constantly in close touch 
with me while this matter was pending, and suggested that as there would 
be interpellations in Rarliament he would like to be informed in a 
general way of the views of the Japanese government by next Monday L211] 

The prime minister also said in reply to interpellations on the 
alliance in the house of commons on july 7 that 4 possible he would 
make a detailed statement on July 11. Please therefore arrange to 
have some instructions on this matter reach here by Sunday or Monday. 

(Note. The rest of the message, which was sent as the third 
section, is very badly garbled. Following is s: doubtOal: paraphrase): 

Furthermore it is desired to have the invitations appear to 
proceed from the American government and not to have it appear that 
it is the plan of the British government. 

Just why Curzen wished to have he law tations appear to come from the American 


government and not to seem the plan of the British government was explained in an- 
other cable of Hayashi's the next day. 


C as aac 


London-Washington No. 304. July 9, 1921 


[ruidagl 


The Times and other London newspapers of, the eighth reported that 


the premier said in the house of commons on July 7 that whether or not 
he made an explanation would depend on the answers received from Japan, 
America and China. This phrase was omitted from the minutes of that day. 

Putting together the accounts in all the London newspapers, it 
appeare that the premier did on that day actually use the language print- 
ed in Bhe Times, but later it was feared that if such a statement were 
made it would be an exposure of the fact that Great Britain had prompted 
America to issue invitations to this conferences and that this would in- 
terfere with the wish of Great Britain to have it appear that the confer-~ 
ence was wholly due to the initiative of America. The phraseology was 
therefore immediately stricken from the record, wm. officially the 
statement was never made, and no harm ig done to the idea that the con- 
ference is entirely based on American initiative. 

f believe that this is the truth of the matter, in view of the 


fact that the British authorities think that the reduction of naval 
armanents is the kernel of this conferences and they think that to 
attain this purpose it is necessary to have the initiative proceed from 


rica 
Ce aAL. 
Though Pacific problems were important to Imgland, the problem of ending the armament 


race was even more important and ince America had ignored and refused to cooperate with the 
nationa of the world in the League of Nations, nothing they could do would be satisfactory 
uhless America could be coaxed to do likewise. if Mahomet wouldn't go to the mountain, the 


mountain would have to go to Mahomet. Since she refused to attend any other, the United 


States must be cajoled into sponsoring her own conference. Moreover, England knew that the 


American people were as a whole indifferent to Pacific problems, but they were more or 


an 


less aroused ever the necessity of limiting armaments. Therefore, to entice America to 
give voluntary attention to international problems, one must dangle the watch of an atms 
conference before her eyes. 

But Lloyd-George in his anxiety to pacify the house of commons which was hounding him 
for information on possible acfion on the Anglo-Japanese alliance almost spoiled the broth. 
England, proud of her young daughter, wished the world to think that she was taking these 
first steps in international cooperation sus. rather than after a friendly, maternal shove: 
Also, American pride might resent suggestions from the mother country. And so “the phrase- 
cology was therefore immediately stricken from the record.” 

Due to pressure at home and abroad, Secretary 6f State Charles Evans Hughes sent out 
the secret queries to America's representatives in Japan, England, Francey and Italy to 
discover the attitude of these countries on Atendike’s conference on the reduction of 

. (FAmt,) 
armament in America. ‘(For text of Shidehara’s cable to Uchida No. 386,July 10, 1921, 
see Page 284 Yardley's The American Black Chambr. ) 


At last Cock Robin was dead and the wheels for the conference had begin to turn. 
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Part i, 
Origins of the Washington Conference 
Chapter 2; 


Cock Robin’s Funeral Plans. 


If one might figuratively characterize the person responsible for launching the 
international conference on disarmament as he who killed Cock Robin, one might carry 
the figure further and represent the futile efforts of Lord Curzon to hold a preliminary 
conference on the Pacific question. and the successful maneeuver of Shidehara to obtain 
a preliminary detailed program of the business of the conference as the family squabble 
over the funeral arrangements, 

In the firgt chapter we saw how the plot began « In this we will see how the 
English persisted in their desires until almost the very last though America never at 
any time gave them any encouragement as to possible success, how the Japanese, because 
they thought they had not been sufficiently considered by their allies, refused to lend 

, Support to their desires, and how America took a trick from English hands and “muddled 
through." 

Premier Lloyd George was so sure that America would see things his way, - that the 
American proposal for a conference on both disarmament and the Pacific question included 


too much and that it was better to have a merely Pacific conference, - that he announced 


ae 


ve \\ 
in reporting the American invitation to the louse of conongh that America had invited 


England to a conference on the limitations of arms and to a preliminary conference 


on the Pacific question. Because the self-governing dominions, - Canada, Australia, 
New Zealandy, and India,-were vitally affected by the Pacific question and because their 


representatives were all there at the conference of premiers ready to do business, 


Yo Tad de 


they wanted to have | ned conference in London about the middle of August. Hayashi 
expressed an ardent wish that the Japanese cabinet approve the conferences in principle, 


for he likewise thought there were to be two, 


aca 


London-Tokyo No. 842 - \ WB} 

2 
whey D 121, 
London-Washington No. 236. July 11, 1921. 


This afternoon, the eleventh, I was again asked to call by the foreign 
wWinister, and I had an interview with him at 4 o'clock. 

After explaining that the matter had come up today (1) in the meeting 
of the representatives of the self-governing deminions, Lord Curzon said 
that although no answer had been received from the Japanese government, I 
had expressed the opinion that there would be no objection in principle, 
and the Chinese government oheneesceess (RAs Nove. Possibly ,also) had expressed 
its entire assent to the American proposal. This Pacific conference was 
a matter deeply affecting the self-governing dominionsy and their representa- 
tives hoped that it might convene at London during their presence there. 
They could hardly remain at London beyond the first part of September and 
they had proposed that the conference convene about the middle of August. 
This proposal was to be made to the American government and it was hoped 
that the approval of the Japanese government might also be secured. 
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The British proposal nad been for a solution of the disarmament 
question, bus} the American proposal had included much which did not have 
anything to do with the Pacific. It was His Lordship's individual opinion 
that it was better to have a merely Pacific conferences and he had in mind 
to negotiate with America in this seis 

I replied that I hoped that the Japanese government would quickly ap- 
prove the conference. In regard to the proposal for Seeseiecas (ils note, 
Possibly, holding a} Paéific conferenceyand the proposal of the American 
government, each proposal would be answered after consideration, 

From the successive developments g I feel that delaying your decision 
may result in changing the situation to our disadvantage,and I earnestly 
hope that a cabinet council will quickly decide to approve the conference 
in principle. 


( abuwa e.) . 
America had decided that if there was to be any discussion of Pacific questions and if 


Vrms 
she wee to sponsor or even attend, everything might as well be done at once,- a pot-pourri x: 
would do. That this deciaion to combine the two was made hastily and withbut much fore- 


thought as to consequences we gather from a message of the minister of foreign affairs to 


London and Washington. 


Sofi das } 
Evidently the invitation to the arms conference was sent late the night @ July?9 


and the cable about the Pacific angle was sent later the same night or early the next 
morning. The second was delayed in transmission, for it arrived in Tokyo when Edward 


Bell, the American charged’ affairg was on the point of leaving for the Japanese foreign 


office. July ll. 


(pees) 


Tokyo-Washington No. 281, July 12, 1922. 
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The American charge’ affaires called on the minister of foreign 
affairs on July 11. He stated verbally the memorandum given in ac- 
companying cablegram Mo, 282, which was based on instructions received 
from his home government, 

In this, the part relating to the reduction of armament was one 
cable of instructiona. The charge d* affaires explained that when he 
was on the point of interviewing the minister of foreign affairs, he had 
received the second cable instructions relative to the questions of the 
Pacific and the Far East. 

The minister asked whether or not the reduction of armament, in 
instructions No. 1, included the army. 

The charge d* affaires replied that, although it was not expressly 
so atated, he thought it did. 

Then the minister asked; if there were free discussion regardless 
of whether the question of reduction of armament had to do with the quest- 
ions of the Pacific and the Far East, would the result not be a discussion 
of all Far Eastern questionsg without so much as touching upon the Pacific 
question? 

The charge d' affaires said that,as he understood it, the idea was 
that the Pacific question was included within the whole question of the 
Far East. | 

When asked about the treatment of such questions as that of immigrat- 
ton, he said that although he could not determine whether the immigration 
question might be looked upon as not a Pacific question, if the minister 
so desired,he would address an inquiry to his home government, 

Hereupon the minister of foreign affairs said that he thought the 
Japaneses government would willingly consent to the experiment of a 
conference for reduction of armament, However, after decision was made 
in the matterg by the cabinet, a definite reply would be given. Also it 
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was necessary first of all to have the scope of all the questions, frop 
that of the Pacific to that of the Far East, made plain, Therefore he 
wished to have America’s idea with regard to these made plain. In 
view of the importance of the matter, he wished to receive a copy 
of the instructions from the American government in order to avoid 
possible migunderstand”S ‘atter examining this copy, he would request 
that an inquiry be addressed the American Yoyernment on the doubtful 
points. 

The cliargs “a” affaires appreciated ‘the above motive, and took his 
leave. He at once had presented a copy of the memorandum similar to the 
accompanying cablegran. 


Capea y 


Uchida notified the cabinet and the diplomatic advisory council of Beli?# visit 
and intimated, basing his statements on Bell's account and on Shidehara's reference 
solely to limitation of armaments, that the American government had chosen to annex as 
their own and amend the British idea for a Pacific conference,as suggested to Hayashi, by 

; (etet) 
omitting South Amekica and adding Italy. (For the text of his report of this visit and 
the results, No 283, July 13, 1921, see ibid., Page 285.) 

The immigration question, whether Japanese settlers should be granted the right of 
admission, was a sore one in both Australia and California, The American state had not long 
ago passed a rigid exclusion law wads the Japanese considered an effront to their honor, 
because they had been, they said, living up to the Takahira-foot “gentlemen's agreement" 


according to which they had been granting passports to America only to students and 


travellers and had been forbidding them to coolies and permament settlers. Nevertheless 


too many Japanese coolies who had gone to the Phijippines and Hawaii had managed to get 
amuggled into America and too many Japanese women married by proxy were entering the 
country as “picture brides.“ By mutual agreement it was ommitted from the agenda wonderful 
to say. 

Japanese opinion had been whipped up in favor of armament reduction by Yukio Ozaki, 
former minister of justice and former party leader, and civil and religious organizations 
had been demanding for some time that something be done about it. Therefore Uchida could i; 
answer that part of the invitation readily enough. ae to participate in a conference 
on Pacific and Far East questions was a horse of another color. The scope of the questions 
must be known, pondered over and discussed before a definite reply to that side could be 
given. 

America, we see, was to insist on holding her own joint conference in her ow way 
despite suggestions and Siiections from Japan dnd England. Japan wished a preliminary 
discussion of agenda to which Hughes consented at the instigation of Shidehara. He had 
not prepared a detailed program of business in advance because of the sudden decision to 
add the Pacific and Far Eastern questions to the original plan. 

Premier Takashi Hara, who was the guiding spirit in the Japanese foreign policy 
outside the foreign office, and the cabinet preferred to limit the Far East and re 
problems to generalities§,-such as, the territorial integrity of china, the open door, and 


equal commercial opportunities,-and to exclude accomplished facts and questions concerning 
29 


See 


merely China and Japan. a ambassador ,/ Edward Bell acting for Roland Morris, \ A, 
— 


an ee 


was told ag much July 13 via memorandum for hiis government, 

Uchida instructed Shidehara to see Hughes and enlarge upon and explain the same. 
Tokyo feared that such a Pacifie conference would give rise to a possibility of her 
policy towards China and Siberia being definitely checked and preferred to hang back 

¢ (FAowt) 
temporarily until the real attitude of the American government was known. (For texts 
of these messages from Uchida to Shidehara, Nos. 286, 287, 289, July 13, 1921. see 
ibid,, Pages 287-289.) 

He called on Hughes the afternoon of July 14 and had a lengthy, interesting and 
satisfactory interview. Se new Shidehara served to bring Hughes down out of the 
clouds by hinting mildly ner nothing less than a permament session of the powers could | 
clear up all the questions pending between China and Japan and those likely to arisey 
and that.if he wished the conference to be a success, he'd better limit it to a few things 
that could be accomplished in the month or se they got together. Hughes revealed that he 
was more liable to be controlled by public opinion than to seek to act fearlessly and then 
try to justify himself, Though he hesitatingly admitted that questions not touching the 
general interests of the powers were to be omitted, he reserved the right to decide those 
questions himself, considering Shantung and Yapy if they were not settled previously, among 


those of general interest. 


By the time Shidehara had finished naming possible time-consuming questions that 
30 


might offend the sensibilities of certain governments,- such as, the withdrawal of extra- 


territoriality, the customs tax, the salt tax, the consistent recognition of the sovereign 


vighta of China, Hughes was ready to admit that there was no objection to a previous exchange 


of opinion to determine agenda before the conference. 
lapse.) 
Washington-Tokyo No, 398. July 15, 1921. 


Your cablegram No. 287 was received on the morning of the fourteenth, As 
it happened to be the regular diplomatic reception day of the Secretary of State, 
I did not wait for the decoding of your cablegram No. 288, but immediately took 
the matter up with the secretaryy asking him first whether he had already received 
the reply of the Japanese government. 

The secretary replied that a cablegram from the charge d* affaires at Tokfo 
had arrived the evening beforeg and that morning in his interview with the press 
correspondents he had told them in response to their inquires that the Japanese 
diveraaant had answered that it would accept an invitation to a conference on 
the question of the reduction of armaments, but that it had not yet expressed 
willingness to discuss the Far Eastern and Pacific questions, nor had it definitely 
expressed unwillingness. 

The secretary said, with the appearance of being put out, that of course 
the Japanese government was free to give any answer it pleased to the American 
proposal and there was no reason for America to bovstevwsclide note. Possibly, 
await] the consent of Japan, but he lamented the fact that the publication of 
the wording of the Japanese reply in the form in which it was received would 
produce a bad impression on American public opinion. 

I said that a cablegram giving the wording of the answer of the Japanese 
government had reached the embassy,but that its decoding had not yet been 


finishedg and { asked what was said in the cablegram which the state department 


had received. 
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The secretary took a copy of the cablegram which had been in ........{' Ed. 
note. Possibly, his desk) and read it aloud, 

I said that this answer of the japanen’ government was short,but it was not 
hard to grasp its real meaning. The phrase Far Eastern and Pacific questions 
included innumerable matters, If Chinese-Japanese relations were taken as an 
example, not only would it be a material impossibility for the powers in the 
council chamber to attempt an entire solution of the questions at issue between 
those two countries, which as a result of the geographical propinquity of the 
countries were incomparably more numerous and complex than Chinese-American 
questions, but even if all the questions pending at present were cleared up, 
what could be done about the new questions which woul’ continually develop in 
the future? 

The puvpedse which America aspired to attain were based on lofty ideals, 
but to effect them in a thorough way would require the establishment of a 
practically permanent conference, and it was to be feared that the end would 
be in disappointment if it were pjanned to try and attain the object by a 
conference of a few weeks. 

Once the Japanese government consented to participate in the conference, 
it would with strong determination look to the success of the conference. It 
would be an irresponsible step to go ahead and accept the invitation of the 
conference heedlessly. If the conference should prove a failure, the relations 
between the powers would be left in a more unsatisfactory state than they were . 
today. The ascertaining by the Japanese government first of all of the character 
and scope of the questions to be discussed was based on a sincere desire to for=- 
ward the ultimate success of the conference. I believed this natural in a gov- 
ernment which seriously realized its responsibility toward the peace of the Far 
East. 

Hughes pondered this, and softening somewhat (2) said that he well under- 


stood this opinion of mine, but despite the fact that the allies had acceded to 


the American proposal without any reservations or conditions, Japan alone had 


situation, had to judge the temper of popular sentiment in|the country and what 
impression would be made upon the general public. The same was true of me. At 
present, hand in hand with the varying changes in the situation, all kinds of 
international questions lay before the world, but there was a marked tendency tbo 
settle them one by one through understanding and ¢o-operation in order to main- 
| tain peace. He feared it would be difficult to receive sympathetic recognition 
from the public toward limiting beforehand the subjects to be discussed at the 
meeting and toward excluding certain subjects. Therefore, if it should be 
necessary to limit the subjects of discussion, it would rather be advisable 

to work for discussion of this at the time of the meeting and to make decision 
then. 

I asked whether the questions which the American government considered 
necessary of solution by the so-called joint council and collaboration of the 
world in generals pertained to general principles and policy jointly interesting 
the powersy or whether it really included specific and concrete points pending 
as questions between some only of the countries attending the conference. 

Hughes replied that although: the main object of the conference was to 
establish the above general principles and policy, it would be necessary in 
questions relating to the actual application of thesegto work also for the - 
solution in this conference of matters of international concern, Teo go no 
further than an enunciation of vague principles was better than nothing, but 
would be of little use in attaining the ideal of elimination of all causes of 
unrest. This was a matter for all the powers, but the principle countries 
concerned wave Japan, England, and America. France was affected in that she 
possessed Indo~China y, and, if France were not made to attend the conference, 
her feelings would be Piqued smb an invitation had therefore been extended to 
her also. Italy had almost no interests involved in the Far Eastern and Pacific 
questions, but she was added to the list of attending countries from the stand- 
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point that it was not right to leave out her alone from among 
the five ‘Rowers. 

Then I said, if that were the case, were questions not touching 
the so-called general interests of the powers to be eliminated! 

After slight hesitation, Hughes replied that that was so, but 
it was difficult to differentiate as to whether concrete questions 
did or did not affect the Rowers. 

1 then said I would bring up several examples and ask his 
opinion. First, would anything like the Shangtung question be dis- 
cussed? 

Hughes replied that it would be very useful for dispelling popular 
suspicion if the Japanese government would make this conference the 
occasion to mike a complete and detailed announcement of her policy 
regarding the disposition of the Shangtung question, because, although 
the Japanese government had before officially announced and published 
this, there were not a few among people in general who were doubtful 
of the real intention of that government, 

Next I asked: How would it be with regard to the immigration 
question? , 

The secretary of state avoided speaking directly of this. He re- 
plied that,in any case, domestic questions might happen to become 
matters for diplomatic negotiation, but they were not suitable subjects 
for discussion in a conference of the powers, hinting that he con- 
sidered the immigration question a domestic one. 

In reply to my question about Yap, Hughes replied that the other 
proposed settlement brought forward the other day was under careful 
investigation nOWys and he would in any case in a few days have an 
exchange of opinion with me regarding it. If the question could not 
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be settled before the conference met, it should come up for discussion 
at the conference. | 

I then went on to say: Was the American government prepared to 
have discussed in the conference the withdrawal of extraterritoriality 
so long degired by the Chinese people? Again, there was the question 
of the custome tax and the salt tax, both much discussed in China, 
which in former years came under the jurisdiction of the Britishyg 
and the question whether this was a matter for their jurisdiction or 
affected the sovereign rights of China. It might be that Great Britain 
would not like to discuss this question, but perhaps discussion would 
come up regarding the application of the fundamental principle of con- 
sistently recognizing the sovereign rights of China; would the American 
government welcome a discussion of this kind regardless of British 
opinion? There were many of these questionsy and the discussion of 
any one question might require a long time. Alsog there would be not 
a few matters that would wound the sensibilities of the various coun- 
tries concerned. Would it be a wise step to put no restriction at 
this time on the matters to be discussed at the conference and to 
attend the conference heedlessly, when the success of the conference 
concerned the peace of the world? 

Hughes, after nodding to every point I made, was silent top-as 
while without replying. Finally he declared that as far as he him- 
self was concerned there was no objection to a previous exchange of 
opinion among the powers, before the conference should be held, in order 
to determine the agenda, 

Lastly, I asked the secretary of state whether in summing up 
my conversation with him that day, there would be any objection to 


my noting the following three points as the salient ones in regard to 
the Far Eastern and Pacific questions: ———--- ~~~ 
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~~ > the main object of the conference is| to achieve a cuaie 
| understanding regarding the above-mentioned funitamentai principles 
and policies; 

2. In regard to the application of these general fundamental 
principles and policies, to achieve in this conference a common un- 
derstanding only on questions which are of such character as to exert 
an influence upon the interests of all the powers in general; 

3. To arrange the agenda before the convening of the con- 
ference. 

Hughes confirmed this.. 

We had already spent an hour in conversationgnot realizing the 
fact because the Secretary was deep in thought while answering my 
questions. There were many other foreign diplomatic representatives 
waiting for an interview, mine therefore came to an end at this point. 


Capece 
While the world was waiting for Japan's acceptance to the Pacific conference, just 


. what was England thinking? Ambassadors frequently are accused of favoring the countries 
in which they are stationed. Perhaps that is one of the reasons they are shifted so 
frequently. Richard Washburn Child has been said to be quite Italianised and Harvey 
was —— as an Anglophile, The Japanese are equally human, From the messages that 
follow we os Shidehara championing the American cause at Washington and Hayashi showing 
partiality to the British view of matters, - with each interpreting the instructions 
from Tokyo according to his personal preferences. 
4? 
To return to the London end of it: Hayashi notified his government July & of 


Curzon’s idea for a Pacific conference sponsored by America to which China, France 


and the South American countries would be invited. ‘okyo must have show immediate 


na 


interest in British ideas of agenda for such a meeting, for four days later Hayashi 
repliea that apparently Curzon is as hazy as Hughes turned out to be, but whatever the 


program Japan should hasten to assent. 


(opate) 


London-Tokfio No. 831- July3z?, 1921. 
London-Washington No. 230 (1) July 9, 1921. 
¥ery~eentideutitar. 


{Note . Text badly garbled throughout), 

Referring to your cablegram No. 419, of course it is my intention, 
in case opportunity offers, to inquire into the views of the British 
government in regard to the subjects to be discussed by the conference, 
but from the impression I have had in previous interviews with Lord 
Curzon, even he cannot forme.a trustworthy definite opinion as to what 
will be discussed by the conference {I do not even know what idea he 
has in his head as to the form to be taken by the discussion of the navy 
question), In any event I think that it will probably be ..... (EB, Note 
Possibly, best] to have a definite idea of what will be discussed by this 
conference. It may be thought that ail the Pacific powers or powers 
having an interest in any place in the Pacific may sumit questions of 
interest to them, but in any case there is room for mistake. 

It must be assumed, however, that the matters which will affect the 
interest of Japan areg first, the navy question, and second, the Chinese 

: question. The former mst necessarily be discussed. iIn regard to the 
latter, if there is no.intention for Japan to change its established 
policies, I see no necessity for Japan to worry about any results which 
do not reach that pointgand I therefore think that there is no reason 
for Japan refusing to participate in this conference, As things stand 
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today, if Japan hesitates while Amefica, China, etc. express their 
assent, and a when the conference becomes inevitable we finally agree 
to perticipate, the ne of Japan will become worse and worse. If 
we propose a detay oe order to afford the government time to study its 
position with carey or because we do not like a conference at the present 
conjuncture, we may merely bring useless embarassment on ourselves and 
may not succeed. ‘The principle of the conference is to work for the 
permanent peace of the world, and @ postponement 6f the conference to 
suit the convenience of Japan would naturally make a bad impressiong and 
I think that it would be contrary to our interests. Under the eircuatancen 
of today, I think it urgently necessary for Japan te express ita assent 
in principle. 


£42, 
After the invitations were announced to the world on America's initiative in the 


international disarmament and the Pacific conference, Hayashi sent two telegrams urging 
the home office to action, measages showing he was quick to respond to the importance 
of Japan's standing in the eyes of the world. He is earnest and eager for Japan to 
seize this opportunity to get in step with the world and abandon the old, out-worn, nat~ 


iohal foreign policy, a policy of greedy, imperialistic, militarigtic self-interest 


at the expense of China. 


(pace) 3 . 


'  London=Tokyo No. 846. July £1921. 


London-Washington No. 313: July 13, 1921. 


tomtemileskingtereceii7- ae. 


I presume that the American invitation to a Spaie on 
reduction of armaments and the British proposal for a Pacific con- 
ference are now receiving your careful consideration, Nevertheless, 
as I have repeatedly cabled, the delay in our answer is occasioning 
mischievous suspicions. 

If we respond te European and American public opinion, and quickly 
display the magnanimity of Japan, a great influence on our future 
national destiny will be produced. I am convinced that the urgent 
duty of the moment is to assure that this meeting goes forward in the 
way which is hoped. 

Of course the itemized program and the methods of discussion, 
etc. will not be overlooked, but ,when we have decided to participate 
in the conference,we may hope to learn these things. But so far as 
concerns the present dayy we wish to assure the organi sefion of the 
conference, and I think it better policy for us to lose no’ time in 
expressing our assent to the principle of the conference and then 
immediately take up our views as to the agenda. 

It need not be said that the chief thing on the program of the 
Pacific conference will be the China questiony and, no matter what 
is the attitude of Japan, thie conference will mark a Burning point 
in our relations with China. For one thing, in order to make clear 
our attitude in the question, which has long aroused your consideration, 
of the withdrawal of garrison forces from China and ....ee.ee0+LHde Yote. 
Possibly, the restoration of Shantung], a beginning of course has al- 
ready been mandy at will become a matter of necessity to prepare 
quickly to weaken the impetuosity of the Chinese delegates in the 
conference. It is a matter of extreme urgency that there be no_ 


mistake made in this. 
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Of course anxious care must be paid also to public opinion 
within Japan, but,once the decision is made, the reason of the 
necessity for cosoperating with the powera in the interests of the 
general situation must earnestly be supported. It will be a matter 
ef anxiety to raise the whole Empire to unanimity for the establish- 
ment of a new national foreign policy corresponding to the general 
trend of the world, but this must be hoped for, 

I am intolerably worried for fear that there may be something 
which will foster the spirit of distrust among the other powers, 
and at home excite the spirit of dislike of foreigners, and thus 
causeléssly increase the complications of the situation. I am 
convinced, Hoeven: that you will speedily decide to participate in 


the holding of the conference, and .ccceceess I respectfully repeat 


7 i my A nl pry om cee gai, : is : 
tetas receive ie alien 59 snlerren "No. 435 this morn ng ‘and note your 


instructions. The accompanying cablegram should arrive at any 
moment. I shail call on Lord’ Curzon as soon as possible. 

You are wall acquainted with the developments of the situation 
from my various reports, newspaper cablegrame, etc. The British are 
still expecting our consent to participate and are Siateing in a friendly 
spirit the arrival of our answer, but,after a reasonable numbér of © 
days have elapssi allowing for the great distance, if no announcement 
of our purpose is made,all sorts of conjectures and speculation 
will be aroused and a very undesireable situation will result. I 
hope to see you decide the matter ef principle in accordance with 
the recommendations in my cablegram No. 831. 

As soon as I have talked with Curzon I shall cable you, but I hope 
that you will consider my vaious cablegrams beginning with No. 825 and 
will quickly make a final decision. 
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The same day Tokyo signified to Hayashi its willingness to discuss arms limitations, 
but reiterated the refusal to consider accomplished facts or questions pending solely 
between two countries. Moreover, Uchida implied that England and America had al- 
ready come to an understanding on the agenda and he suspected that this was a move 
on the part of the British to produce a new situation that would automatically solve 
the troublesome revision of the Anglo-Japanese alliance by abolishing it and resented 

| _ (Fhond) 
the inclusion of China in the conference without first consulting Japan. (For the 
text of this message, No. 436, July 15, 1921, see ibid., Pages 291 - 293.) 

Count Kikujiro Ishii, at Paris, likewise thought it unfriendly of ally to invite 
China and dnaetca- without fire décovering the attitude of Japan. He was rather 
sieptical at the sincerity of any disarmament conference attended by China, Australiag, 
and Canada. Like Hayashi he thought the wave of enthusiasm for disarmament would 
be an excellent opportunity to do away with the militaristic meddling in the home 


government and forecast the French friendshipjwhi ch was to stand them in such good 


atead during the discussion on land armament, 


(ojfoo-ee) W? 


Paris-Tokyo No, 1050: July ‘J 1921 
Paris-Washington No. 233. July 11, 1921, 
Very-eonrtitesthena, 


With reference to the go-called Pacific conference, it does not seem 
to have been friendly conduct for the British government without knowing 
our attitude to invite America and even China, At any rate this matter has 
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now become a world questiong and ybesides keeping you constantly, acquainted 
with French public opinion it is my duty to submit various sicvestlons of 
my own. | 

Until we have heard what subjects are to be discussed in the proposed 
Pacific conference, it is impossible to decide whether or not to participate. 
If we were to decide to participate without having investigated the fund- 
amental principle of the conference, we could hardly hope to avoid getting 
into a fearful fix. 

1. If the reduction of armaments were the principal object of the 
conference, there would be reason for calling the conference and reason for 
participating in it, but it does not appear that a conference in which China, 
Atistralia and Canada are to participate will seriously discuss disarmament. 

2. Aside from the disarmament question, the questions which are likely 
to come up for discussion are (A) the China question, and (B) the labor 
immigration question. In regard to (A) we should be entirely isolated in 


the conference, and in regard to (B) csscocccese 


‘With regard to the Pacific and China questions, Anglo-Japanese relations 
fall within the express wording of the Yreaty of Alliance, and,ss fer as. 
concerns Japan and America, these questicnsa must be exhausted by the 
Takghira-Roct agreement and Ishii-Lansing agreement, and the purpose of 
a sudden reopeming of the discussion of them can be. considered only as 
an overthrow of the status quo. In case Japan should participate in the 
conference and should go to the utmost in advocating the maintenance of 
the status quo, the conference would end unsuccessfully, The blame for this, 
at least in universal opinion ,weuld be on Japan. 

It follows that before we enter the conference, we should carefully 
assure oursélvese of the nature of the matters to be discussed and of the 
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means by which agreements are te be reached. If this should result in more 
or less delay in convening the conference or in a failure to have a conference, 
this might be comparatively much less important. If on the other hand the 
China question should come up in the order of business of the conferenceg 
and we should be worsted in the match with China and America (Note. The 
foregoing very doubtful translation), our national feeling might be excited 
and it is not certain that we could avoid regrettable results. 

3. If with great difficulty we finish the question of whether or not 
to participate in the conference, there is a crisis. The Japanese government 
will then need great resolution. if T (aly offer my humble opinion, we should 
use the general welcome which will greet a reduction of armaments and in 
a single day do away with the militaristic element in our foreign policyy 
and should proceed resolutely to sedeccecccceccesecccsesself we should then 
further meet the wishes of the conference and proceed to propose to the 
conference the withdrawal of extraeterritoriality in China and the eithdrawel 
of garrison troops from Peking: first, the participating powers woulé 
eS Note. Possibly, have to respect China's right to self- 
governnent } (ees 
second, ancenlightened policy corresponding to the changed situation after 


@ in the Far EFast;$ 


the war would control everywhere in the world; third, we should avoid 
attacks for having weakly yielded to the pressure of the powers in the 
China question and should escape a domestic explosion.. 

4, In a conference in which China, Australia, etc., participate, Indo- 
China should also be admitted. To make an execption of the possessing 
country, France, would not be naturaly and, if France is finally admitted,it 
dees not appear that the attitude of France would be to our disadvantage 
(compare my cablegram No. 1049). It would seem to be rather the better 
policy for us to favor French Rarticipation. 
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5S. If a cabinet council should happilylcome to the decision advocated 
Under Bo 3 above, it should at that time accept the principle of holding 
a Pacific conference and should arrange to have preliminary negotiations 


as to an understanding of the nature of the agenda. 
tpare. > 
When Hayashi quizzed Lord Curzon on the fourteenth about agenda, he replied that he had 


none. Since it was America’s conference, it was necessary to wait to see what was up. No 


matter what happened, though, Japan and Britain were to stick together. 


(epee 
London-Tokyo No. 852. July 14, %, 1921 
London-Wasghington No. 318. July 15, 1921: 
Very~veexzt—— 


I called on Lord Curzon the afternoon of the fourteenth, and explained 
to him the gubstance of your cablegram No. 435, sayinge: 

I was under instructions from my Severnnent to speak confidentially 
with His Lordship regarding the policy which he would follow in the deliberat- 
ions at the Pacific conference. As I interpreted these instructions, my 
government was agreeable if discussion of Far Eastern questions was limited 
to guch principles as that of the open door and equal opportuhity; but it 
could by no means subscribe to discussion of questions already settled by 
treaty and agreement, as well as of such questions as the Shangtung question, 
upen which Japan had already ss dieveesse (Eds note. Possibly, begun negotiating} 
but concerning which China would not voces Ed. note. Possible, consent to 
talk] and did not want direct negotiations. Also if questions intro=- 
duced by China were discussed, such as that of extraterritoriality, all 
sorta of complexities would arise, and the conference interided to induce 
the peace of the Far East would rather, it was feared, create disturbance in 


the state of affairs. 


Therefore to understand the scope of the discussions, it was hoped, if 
His Lordship did not mind, to hear from him éénfidentially in order that it 
might come under the consideration of the Japanese authorities, as much as 
possible of the views of the British government as to the subjects that 
government hoped would be discussed. 

Curzon in reply said he had not yet received America’s reply to the 
proposal that the first meeting be held in London; but he thought it right 
that the conference should be in America since America was the prime mover. 
Therefore in anything like a classification of matters to be discussed at 
the Pacific Uonference, the idea was to await a proposal from the American 
‘Bovernment and to pursue a course in accordance with that decision. Consequently 
there_was_no program (1). His own opinion was the ‘tie present condition of 
affairs in China would not permit her to bring up any arbitrary aspirations, 
nor would any meddling with the peace treaty be countenanced; butgany universally 
discussed question like that of Shangtung could not, he thought, be en- 
tirely omitted from the diacussions, Also regardless of whether such questions 
as leased territory and Weihaiwei were deliberated on, the idea was to maintain 
always the close touch between Japan and Great Britain. However, he said 
Great Britain had as yet no outline of the subjects to be discussed. 

Then greferring to the report that the Canadian premier was shortly to 
return hong,I asked whether, in case it was decided to hold a meeting the middle 
of August as Lord Curzon wished, this premier would then be in London. 

Curzon replied that if necessity demanded, the Bremier intended to come 
“to England; but America’s reply to the proposition that the eebtareine meet 
in London had not yet come. 


Le. D 
Curzon again an n implored Hayashi to have his government inform England of ite 


@plane before answering America, before deciding on the agenda and beforelhe opening of the 


conference, Japan and England repeatedly stressed the necessity of close cooperation 


al, , (as vt) 
with each other, July 21, 23, 30, August 5 and 12. (or the text of these messages, 


No. 872, 874, 884, 464, and 358, 916 see ibid., Pages 293-300, and 303.) 

Curzon wanted the conference in Londong because of the presence of the dominion 
premiers. Tokyo was willing, provided America had no objection and jprovided there was some 
way of determining before hand the nature and scope of the subjects to be discussed. Un- 


til this was ascertained Uchida preferred to be non—committal, 


f 

Seon ) ee 
Tokyo-London No, 433, July %,1921. 
: . . n, 
London-Washington No. 323. July 16, 1921. 


Referring to your cablegrams Nos. 840 and 842,we do not wish to make a 
hasty statement as to whether the date of the conference should be regulated 
to suit the convenience of the colonial premiers. This ay not be desireable, 
but we leave it aside for the present. There are two points now to be determined 
with regard to holding the Pacific conference at London in the middle of August, 
first, does America have any objection to the wishes of the British; and second, 
until we have definite information of the nature and scope of the subjec$s for 
discussion by the conference, as mentioned in earlier cablegramsa, we mat be 
cautious about announcing our final attitude about participating in the 
conference. . 

When these two points have been cleared up, we can decide. You will 
explain the foregoing urgently to Lord Curzony and ascertain and cable his views 
on these two points, | 


(apeaeS ¢ 
Japan has frequently shown her intentions to work for the establishment of the yellow 


races on terms of equality with the white,- she has consistently taken the leadership to ex- 
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tend the priviléges of western civilization which she has learned to enjoy to be- 
nighted China who is still largely hapered by the customs of medievaliam, Even 
when it might be economically sagaious to be lethargic about extraterritoriality, 
eaunrity of opportunity, the open door, the increase of tariff rates, she considered 


it politically important to take the initiative. 


( opect) 
Tokyo-London No. 446. July %, 1921. 
London-Washington No. 326, July 20, 1921. 


(Note. Translation delayed by new JP code.) 

In your cablegram No. 852 you: report that Lord Curzon expressed the 
opinion that the raising of the question of the abolition of extraterritori- 
ality would involve all sorts of difficulties and would complicate the 
situation. . 

That we would for our part not decline to give favorable consideration 
in principle te the earnest wish of the Chinese people for the abolition 
of extraterritoriality was already announced by our delegates at the 
time of the Paris premiers’ conference. You already know from our 
successive cablegrams that we have no objection to the discussion of 
general questions of principle such as the territorial integrity of 
China, equality of opportunities and the open door. Furthermore, with 
reference to the restoration of the customs administration and the 
right of raising tariff rates, it will be politic for us to take the 
lead in bringing these questions up. 

When you have an opportunity, please expasin the foregoing to 
Lord Curzong and make clear in a proper way the necessity of not 


giving the impression that we are opposed to the abolition of extra~- 


territoriality. 
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A good sound reason for Tokyo's nobility in sponsoring the open door in China is 
naively revealed in a cable from Ambassador [shii in Paris. He reminds his govern- 
ment that as long as America talks about the open door and equal epportunities in China, 
Japan has nothing to worry about interference in thefy egonomic activities. Penetrating 
Ishii foresees that the doctrine of spheres of influence is really a hamper to the ex- 
pansion of Japanese economic interests in Manchuria and China and that, provided all 
the eau agree to abolish them, Japan, being much nearer to the potential sources 
of raw materials and potential markets for manufacturbs, could, through the favorable 
offer of Japanese capital and through the underbidding of competitors, bite into other 
foreign investment and trade and gradually increase her unrecognized monopoly rather 
than lose out under the lapse of the protective doctrine. 

Under the open door, or the doctrine whereby the markets of China are indiscriminately 
free to the trade of all comers, the sharpest, liveliest bargainer makes the most profit. 
Ishii modeatly suspects that the Yankees of the Orient will not discredit their western 

CPt at) 
tutors. And hence, more power to the open door? (‘tens was at Washington in 1917 to 


get America’s recognition of Japan‘s special interests in Manchuria. His visit re~ 
sulted in the Lansing-~Ishili notes. | 


( spars) 


Paris-Tokyo, No. 1134. Ate 7 yq2\ 
ra bg 


Paris-Washington, No. 256\ : July 25, 1921. 
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Referring to Ambassador Hayashi's cablegram No. 884 to Tok, 
(Netan—Jd3995, it needs no saying that eeedinn American subjects 
for discussion by the Pacific conference are the open deor and equal 
opportunities. 

During my special mission at Washington’: the abolition of spheres 
of influence was frequently brought up by President Wilson, Lansing 
and others. At that time I thought that this course was not disadvantageous 
to usy and f cabled my humble recommendation that we should give our 


consent on condition that the other Rowers consented. I am still 


of the same opinion. Under this proposal we would have no fear of 


foreigners invading our sphere of influence, and on the other hand it 
would facilitate our eating into the spheres of influence of other 


nations. I think we should not hesitate if this question comes up. 

‘AMthis pointy when sé nee taken the Sis of ingaketng inte the 
nature and scope of the matters to be discussed by the conference, I 
think that the moment has already arrived to announce our acceptance 
of the principle of the conference. Although the British Yovernment 
wishes to be secretly informed of the nature of otr answer to America, 
not only would it now be unreasonable for us to repeat our delay for 
the sake of Great Britain, but... ..ceeseeeeees unendurabloe, 

I am convinced that.it is necessary under the present circuustances 
to decide on the policy recommended under heading No. 3 of my cable- 
gram No. 1050. The stationing of troops in a foreign country ceesscerecs 
spontaneous opposition ...+.+... disadvantageous and harmful....+ss. 
needs no saying. Although it is not in the agenda proposed by 
America, it will be brought up in the conference by China. 


I repeat my humble recommendations, 
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The preliminary exchanges over as to differences in plans for Cock Robin's funeral, 
Curzon and Hughes settled down to the prolonged sparring as to whether there should be 
a@ preliminary conference on agenda. On the sidelines Hayashi was rooting for Old 
England, Shidehara cheered Miss America and Uchida acted as impartial referee until Miss 
America's persistence led him to recognize a complete@ victory. Whereupon Curzon fig- 


uratively took his doll rags and went home to sulk. 


ane 
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Pert I. 
Origins of the Washington Conference. 
Chapter 3. | 


Shall There Be Two Wakes? 


The situation to date las the Jeoanes saw it,was briefly summ-rized 


'' in circuler letter No. 209 sent from Tokyo. 


Tokyo-Washington, Circular No. 209 July ?, 1921. 
Washineton-The Hague, No. l. July 22, 1921. 
oe 


(Note. Text is perheps thirty percent. garbled.) 

1leAs & result of the joint communication sent to the League 
of Nations by Great Britein and Japan, it iedanie nebeusads to 
take further action. Although the alliance will remain in force 
until such «ction is taken, the British minister of foreign 
affeirs told Ambassador Hayashi thet, in view of not a little 
opposition which existed in Chins and America, he thought it 
desirable to have a Pacific conference late this year or at the 
beginning of next year emong Great Britain, Americam and Japan 
and oossibly China. dennoued thit this conference should include 

ve ve reprecentatives of the British dominions end of France und the 

South American countries in case the latter wished to parti- 
cipate. 

: The British minister of foreign affairs hed inquired the 
ewe oF the Chinese minister end the latter had declared his 
epprovale Lord Curzon hed also head mn interview with the 
Americ?sn ambessedor and hed suggested to him that it would be 
proper to heave the conference in America. The ~merican ambsss-~ 
ador had replied that he would transmit this suggestion to his 


government which he thought would probioly iccent it. 
SS f : 


2e On July 11 the Ameriran government through the Americ: n 
charg 
ae “Lilt atfaires ut Tokyo «wddressed to the Japanese fovernment an 
informal inquiry as to whether the latter would participate in a 
conference on the limitation or armaments end on Fer Nastern and 


the Ackd at Wadhingler 


Pacifiea questions, oh July 13 the Japanese government sent a 
reply and at the same time instructed Ambessidor Shidehara to 
seek an interview with the secretary of state und suy that the 
J&panese government wished an unreserved statement of the views 
of the Americ:.n and British governments on the nature and scope 
of the Par Bustern and Pecific questions. “Similar instructions 
were given to Ambassador Hayashi. 

3e In view of the great interest which the British over- 
sei.s self-governing dominions have in the Pacific conference, 

the British foreign minister esked the «ssent of Ambassador 

Hayashi to holding the Pacific conference at London in the middle 

of sugust while the representatives of the dominions were in 

London. We went Ambessedor Hayashi «a cate] first enquiring Hh 

whether America: upproved this and second, explaining thet it 

was hrrd for us to declare our position until we were acquaint- 

ed with the nature snd scope of the agenda of the conference. 

According to liter cablegrums from Ambassador Hayashi, no answer 
1 yet been received from America to the British proposal for holding 
the conference #t London snd the American government aoparently 
does not desire thut the conference should be held there. 

4. As » result of conversations between the embassr.dors 
and the wuthorities of the governments to which they fre ac- 
credited, it sppeaurs that the British minister of foreign eaf- 
fairs in matters such «s the «genda of the conference is eweit- 
ing the initiative of Americs which is in charge of the con- 
ference «nd that, zlthough he hopes for progress in m-king the 


ta 


decision, he hi-s no definite olen. ‘Yhe .meric:n secret:ry of 
a 


state hrs stated as his versonal opinions: 

1. That the vrincips:1l purpose of the conference whll be 
to achieve « common understending regarding gcnerel Pinaes. 
mentaisz principles and policies; 


ee In regard to the applicution of these general funda- 


mentezl principles and policies, the conference will aim to 


i 

| 
_} eottere & common understanding only on auestions which are of 
a such character as to exert an influence upon the intercsts of 


{ 
| all the powers in general; 

Se The agenda of the confrence ghoul’ be arranged prior to 
the mm 


eeting of the confcrence. 


Be The Belgian ambassedor at Paris told the se cecceeeep ide 


note. Possibly, English or Japanese} ambassador th:t Belfium 


wished to take part- in the conference end it is said that Holland 


also hrs expressed to .merica e. wish to take part. 
E Vf eae oe ) 


Lord Curgon wanted two conferences snd wanted them held separeate- 


ly at different times ond different places. ‘There must be a prelim- 


inary conference in London, he argued, if only to discuss ashe agenda. 


Ile wanted to sound out other countries interested in preserving the 


peace in the Pacific on an egreement as to a larger alliance to re- 


place thet between Jépan and Inelend. whoreover, he did not like the 
agenda. which America had hestily drawn ud when Jenan asked for facts. 


{ aA4> ABR. ) 

London-Tokyo, No. 897. Juby Py Loels 

London-Washington, No. 330 Jilly 225 L921 « 
Sith regerd to my ceblegram No. 874, although Crest 


wn 


Rritain is very desirous of heving the Pucific conference held et 
London and Lord Curzon hoves to have confidential report made in 
advance regarding the reply of the Javanese government to America, 
I think this originates in the fear that because our government 
did not make special reference 6 London, Japen too will come 

to eosprove the holéding of the Soneenence at Washington. 

I think it would be well to add to our statement to the 
American government words to the effect that, «s far as only the 
place of holding the conference is concerned, there is no ob- 
jection to either the British or the Americén metropolis which- 
ever one results from the discussion taking place between Great 
Britain cand America. 

(pore) ; 
Ambassador Harvey,,;one notes in the following message, though 


he hed no officiel reason to do so, encouraged Curzon to expect that 
America would grent his wish for e« preliminury confeb in London. 
Haye shi wished to be perfectly neutral in this respect, we saw sbove,- 


if it couldn't be decided in fervor of England. 


{ apoee) 
London-Tokyo, No. 884. _ July 23, 1921. 
London-Weshington, Hoe 343. July 23, 1922. 


Referring to my cablegram No. 882, at the unexpected re- 
quest of Lord Curzon I hed en interview with him at noon on 
tne twenty-third. 

His Lordshi» seid that on the twenty-first the American 
ambassador hed told him confidentially and unofficially thet 
the holding of the conference «t London reyuired time for con- 


sideratione it the seme time he had informed him confidenticily 


wale 


a 


of the subjects for discussion by the conference, nimely: the 
onhyel door in Chine, eyguel commercial opportunities, territorial 
integrity, the sbolition of the difteres of influence, the gre- 
trocession of Shantung «nd Siberian matters. He had further 
indic:.ted the intention of settling the Yap mandate auestion end 
the cable auestion through ordinary diplom:tic procedure prior to 
the opening of the conference (Lord Curgon added thet if these 
questions were not settled through diplomatic procedure, it was 
apperently the intention to bring them up in the conference.). 
The ambassedor ¢clso scid tht Americe wes considering tne desir- 
ability of inviting Belgium, Portugal «and Holland to the con- 
ference. 

This desire of the American government to submit to the con- 
ference only Chinese problems snd the somewhat analogous Russian 
problems was unex ected on the pert of the British government. 
The orincipal «im wnd purpose of the British government in hold- 
ing the Pacific conference hed been the wish to conclude smong 
the powers having imvortent vositions in the Pacific ocean 
agreements purallel to the Anglo-Japanese clliance in the spirit 
of «ssuring peace for the future. Looking at the American pro- 
posels, it might a lgnot pe said that they concerned Chinese 
questions clone (Hote. YThis sentence very doubtful.). 

From the nature of these questions, however, they could 
searcefy be settled in four or five weeks discussion. His 
Lordshiy said with on air of extreme vexation that he himself 
would naturally ettend the conference, but it anpeered that, 
after the e.bove-mentioned several weeks of discussion, several 
weeks more would be reuuired by the conference on the limita- 
tion of armements and he must say thet so long #n official triv 


would be totally imsossible. 


His Lordship then suid that in this voosture of affairs, the 
British government must be informed of the substance of the 
Japanese reply before Javan replied to Americs. There were press 
reports thet Japan had decided to wide eng enswer of uncondi- 
‘tional acceptance and he must augein bother me to lay this surgest - 
ion before the Japanese government. Greut Britein had ~£ncouraged 
the Americans to tuke the _initiative in issuing invitations to the 
conference, but she had not im»gined that America would plan the 
agenda. In view of the above-described propossls, it must be sgzaid 
that Ameri ce, did not understend the situation. Not only would the 
holding of the conference at London ve convengient for the pre- 
miers of the self-governing dominions, but he thought thst London 
would be & more suitable atmosphere for the plece of meeting than 
Americs. If the Japanese government gave un unconditionel aco 
-ceptance, this also would be ceeceeeeeveeee Of America. He par- 
nestly repeated thst he wished to request the friendly considera- 
tion of the Jananese government. on this. 

I promised thet I would report this to Your ™xcellency and 
asked whether the foregoing American proposals for the agenda, had 
probably been communicated also to the Japanese government. His 
Lordship replied that he did not know. | 


From the_ foregoing it appears that there is very little | under- 


standing between Great ‘Britain and America in regard to the Pacific 


pee staat me tenement nA teem aa Rem fa MAT ENS NN Ge ee Rae tn aS Pye teihee Nn ab peabtcwee) Seabeeete cee AERA SRE Hh ne Ra eee Meng serene drain tt Nee Ae aloes pan cn ees Poe 


conference and & great aieeseneney in their views on the agend:. @ 


AAO cA ta hte eke SAY aa AE gi en cadethnete a a eel ALN ATE Ra BS REYNE a ta AOD Uh SRA rt UA DENA Ee Ce me 


pte nirtgern steel WOU a seen 


of the conference. Originially the British government was | struck 


eee AAA ENG NAOH LEN the i alt NOL cane POR LN aL at IY ESD eer eh ht te OE 


TAMA Aa AANN AT ANT Re SPN De RI Patera a le OR END ce ms ence Lean Ee Mam Ata Sere re a See em a aa fais 


with « vogue idea of the conference énd endetvored with it to make 


cor 


e change in its Fir vastern-relations. America was taken with the 
aA soem tpaemebeaternenamnimnnmemmentateetene nett Meera aemeeesnh ne i SOREL PEAT IA LOS SACLE A ALND IOT I ca, 


aD OP te 


A UN ie ame i ar 


idea, but neither aid ere. heve eny clear idea of the scopes of 


Aes tert ee en ries mt te ang Hs (a amaetgset RA 


the subjects for eases and, efter herr attention hes been 


a E 


Ae. astrtnt 


drewn to it by Javan, she is pope rently bwrying very histi ly to 
cl see casa ne ISS tn BER i lS eA sec ; 
‘4 


wet “ 


regulate the matter. 


Lord Curzon says that the purpose of the Pacific conference 
is the wish to make peace-guaranty agreements parallel to the 
Anglo-Japenese #lliance, but, after cllyhe must have invented this 
after the question of the scope of the discussion had been brought 
up. If it were true, he would heve told me of it from the first. 
Hitherto His Lordshi> hss not plainly described the purposes of 
the conference and now it is suddenly in his mouth. First and 
last there is a esntradiction here and room for question, but, 
after all, if it relnted only to Mother's past error, I would 
not venture to spesk of it. The position of the British gov- 
ernment, however, is almost the seme es ours and they urgently 
need to keep in touch with us. I invite your special consider- 
ation to this. 

In this pRirit, I think that it would mm be an opportune 
policy to inform Great Britain of the substance of our answer 
to Americe end to work to secure a complete understanding bes 


tween Greet Britain ond Japan before the conference. 
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(ope) 

On July 15 Shidehara by presentation of the necessity of eliminating troublesome 


questions from the agenda had won Hughes* consent to deciding the agenda previously. 


Hughes had admitted for his part that the main ose was the adoption of a common under- 


standing of fundamental principles and policies 


those questions of common and general interest to all the Rowers would be discussed. 
Tokyo pondered this announcement for eome days and on the twenty-third revealed to Shide= 
hara the views and desires of the cabinet. 

After due consideration the cabinet agreed that far from discouraging the attempt 
to hold a conference on Pacific questions, Japan should seize the opportunity to do away 
with the misunderstanding and ill-will of the world. Rather Japan should take the initiative 
for altruistic accomplishment in China, partly to promote herself in the eyes of the worlé 
and partly to direct attention from accomplished facts and questions of sole concern to 


particular powers. To facilitate this they resolved to speed up,as far as good diplomacy 


would permit, the solution of all pending questions that might prove embarrassing. The 
question they dreaded most, of course, was that of Shantung. To pass over this they de- 
termined to win China’s good will by taking action to bring about the liberal policies ann- 
ounced in Paris in 1918 and to work for an alleviation of the exclusion-immigration policy 


if the occasion arose, 


(opeae) | 
Tokyo-Washington No. 303. July 23, 1921. 


(Note. Translation delayed by new JP code.) 
Vsey—combidenthad,— 

(The beginning is omitted. It summarized cablegram No. 852 of the Ambasssador 
) and -_ ee No. 396 { eteoseanaORS ) ) 


wsayernnen', “it ‘may, ‘be _sény seared that the’ American’ 


a ‘it hag a endy 
| Loe ye 
rd by the. tooretaty of ‘state ae 


At ong ~ 


rre,, in view of the Sastre situation it is felt that we should avoid taking 


an extreme attitude towards a proposal which aims at the lasting peace of 

the world, and should rather proceed to encourage the holding of the conference. 
It is felt that it ig :the best policy for our national welfare and our inter- 
national position to take this occasion to work to eliminate misunderstanding 
and antipathy with regard to (Japan). Provisionally, considering therefore 

‘that the views of the American government on the questions raised by us are 
given in the above-mentioned remarks of the secretary of state, we should 

decide our attitude towards participation in the conferencey and should pro- 
ceed to answer, giving our views on the nature and scope of the agenda of 


the conference on the basis of the following policy: 
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1, As the secretary of state has said, an agreement on the agenda should 
be made at once prior to the opening of the conference. 

2. In making this agreement, Japan has no objection to including in the 
agenda questions of general principles such as mutual respect for territory, 
the open door, equal opportunities, etc., but rather it would be good policy 
for the general situation for Japan to proceed to bring them up. We take no 
exception to the view of the American secretary of state that the principal 
purpose of the conference is to achieve a common understanding regarding gen= 
eral principles and policies. 

3. The Japanese government cannot easily assent to bringing up accom- 
plished facts and questions of sole concern to particular powers and submitting 
them to joint discussion by the powers. Every effort must be made from the 
beginning to exclude these special matters from discussion by the conference. 
In the remarks of the secretary of state, the meaning of his statement that there 
should also be reached in the conference a common understanding as to the 
application of the general principles and policies to questions of ine 
ternational cancern affecting the interests of the powers in general is not 
clear, but at least we must work for a definite understanding that accomplished 
facts and questions of sole concern to particular voudee eed be excluded. 

In order to reduce as far as possible material for defaming and censuring 
us, We must as far as circumstances permit arrange for a speedy solution of 
harmful pending questions which might be brought up in the conference, 
Furthermore, in proéeeding with the above-described policy, we mst quickly 
‘draft a schedule of questions to the discussion of which Japan has no ob 
jections, questions which it would be politic for us to proceed to bring 
UPg@ and concrete questions which we wish to have excluded from discussiong, 


and must decide the ultimate policy of the Japanese government, 
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The Chinese newspapers have recently been conducting an active pro= 
paganda to the effect that the Shantung question is the principal subject 
for discussion by the conference. For the present the Shantung question 
ig naturally one of those to be excluded from discussion, but it is felt 
that there is more or less misunderstanding of this question among Americans, 
Chinese and others; and it is desired as soon as possible to explain the 
fair and liberal attitude of the Japanese government; and,at the same time 
as far as circumstances permit, to proceed to express it concretely and 
request the understanding of America and the other powers. 

In regard to China we have an actual policy of peace and liberality 
which was unanimously approved by the diplomatic advisory council on Dec- 
ember 8, 1918 ,, and which was acted on by the Japanese delegates to the 
ouncil of Premiers at Paria. Four great policies were indicated: the 
entire abolition of extraterritoriality and of spheres of influence, the 
withdrawal of foreigh rkroops from China and the renunciation of the 
Boxer indemnity. 

It may be politic to take the coming opportunity and bring these matters 
up. In that case we could state the above-described liberal policies of 
Japany and at the same time call for a thorough-going execution of the 
principles of the open door and equality of opportunity on the part of 
the other powers also, and cdithoulanty request the views of the powers 
shows a mitigation of the exclusion policy of the American continent and 
other countries. In that case it would also be politic to adopt a policy 
about the participation of the principal South American countries, Then 
if there were a tendency to bring up questions such as that of Shantung 
which have a close and special interest for Japan and to submit them 
to the judgment of the powera,, and to eriticise merely the past policy 


of Japan alone, Japan could quickly devise a counterpolicy against this. 
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Ag to the point of which should be discussed first, the limitation of 
smuaaeats of the Pacific and Far Eastern problems, it will be opportune 
to IMake an early statement that the Japanese government thinks that it 
will be proper for the five great powers first to agree on the limitation 
of armaments and then to invite the other interested powers and discuss 
the problems of the Pacific and the Far East; ‘The assent of Groat Britain 
and America to this view will be requested. - 

In regard to the date of the conference, in view of the importance 
of the conference and in order to afford time to perfect all arrangements , 
the original suggestion of Great Britain for late this year or next spring 
should be adopted. 

Whatever policy is adopted, whenever there is any discussion with the 
American goverment ,we shall bring to the knowledge of the British gov- 
ernment for its confidential information the steps that the Japanese gov- 
ermment is taking with relation to America, and shall request the co- 


operation of the British government. 


(ogeane. ) ee a 
fokyo was a little upset;over the conflicting interests of England and America as ve 
ae Say) 
la 


to when and where the Pacific conference should be, and cabled Hayashi for more in- 


formation of the British views. Hayashi replied that England had been expecting the con- A, | 


ference in London as an exchange of courtesy: since the British Empire graciously ace 


oe 


septed the American invitation to attend, the Americans were expected to agree graciously 


bo come to England at the dominion premiers’ behest. ‘The query and answer follow: 


OAL 
Tokyo London,No, 453. | July %, 1921. 
London-Washington,No, 334, July 25, 1921. 


Fe ern atin Weld ’ om U 
eee. &. oe, 3 
“Besgeecer escape ys aya ea 
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Regarding thea last part of your cablegram No. 855, part 5 of cablegram No. 408 
from the ambassador at Washington to the minister of foreign affairs indicates that 
America is not pleased with the British proposal that the Pacific conference be held 
in Lendon. 

Please look into and cable me the developments in the negotiations between Great 
Britain and America regarding the above as we must be thoroughly informed in order to 
mise no opportunities, 

Also, according to-your cablegram No, 845 Lloyd Georgee in the Mouse ‘of Yommons 
on the eleventh» spoke as representative of the entire British Empire in expressing 
a spirit of welcome to the recent proposal frou America, and he declared that the 
British Empire would lend all her efforts toward making it a success. 

Please cable me whether since then the British government has aiready given final 


answer as to her private intention to participatey and whether in that event she has 


imposed any reservations or terms; also whether any understanding has been reached 


between Great Britain and America regarding participation in the conference by self- 


governing dominions. 


(“poe 


London-Tokfo No. 887. julds? 172. 
hunrdon ~ W No. 3357 lees 1924. 
Following is a rough doubtful 


{Note . Text ia at least 50% garbling and omissions. 


paraphrase. ) 


Referring to your cablegram No. 453,04 ty the greclior . 
iow-whether Great Britain had answered the invitation, a reply 


welcoming the proposal in a general way has been made. Lord Curzon has said that he 
has proposed London as the place for holding the Pacific Oonference and is awaiting an 


e is very much surprised not to have received a reply up to the 


answer from America. H 


present, Having announced participation in the American Pacific conference, it was thought 
in exchange there would be no objection Sinbathweneuses [eds Note. Possibly, to holding 


at in London]. I imagine that Great Britain did not suppose that America wouad view the 


proposal with deep resentment. 
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With regard to the last part, Great Britain proposed that the represent~ 
atives of the self-governing dominions attend the conference while they were 
at London, but as no favorable answer has been received from America, it cane 
not be expected that there will be an agreement on this point. 
(Caper) 
Rumors are useful things in sounding out public opinion. The English are not ignorant 


of their proper uses. Perhaps that is why one concérning a preliminary “informal talk" 


in London on Pacific questions appeared in the’ London Times on the morming,, of July 25. 


Hayashi went at once to see the foreign office about it. There he learned that the 
dominion conference actually had such a plan under consideration. 

Lord Curzon thought that nothing much in the way of disarmament epenaas accomplished 
until the Pacific questions were settled. Something had to be done, then, before the 
American conference was called. Under-secresary Sir Eyre Crowe repeated that the main 
purpose of this informal talk would be a way of continuing and extending the Anglo- 


Japanese alliance in order to preserve the peace of the Pacific. The interview follows: 


(opoce. 
London~Tokyo, No. 889 . July 25, 1921. 
London-Washington, No 337. July 25, 1921. 


On the mofning of July 25, @ Times had the article which I report in 
@ separate cablegram in regard to an informal preliminary conference on the 
Pacific questions. I wished to soufd out the views of the British govern~ 
ment in this regard,-and the same morning I had received your cablegram 
No. 305 to the ambassador at Washington which probably crossed my No. 874 
and I thought that if by any: chance your anawer to the American government 
were not communicated to Great Britain before it was delivered, in view of 


the situation that would be produced after Lord Curzon's request, it was best 


to display an attitude of sincere solicitude. 

I therefore requested an interview with Lord Curzon, but he was very 
busy in connection with the Imperial Sonference» and I was obliged to talk 
with Under-Secretary Crowe. I informed the latter of the substance of 
the above-mentioned cablegram No. 305 in regard to the instructions of the 
American Charge d* ‘ffaires at oko and the progress that our government 
was making in the consideration of the question. I said that I judged 
from the form taken by our consideration of the question that there was 
no objection to the discuasion of general fundamental principdes, but that 
our government did not like a discussion of questions capable of being 
arranged between the powers concerned, 

In regard to the Shantung question, etc., { thought our real position 
was not thoroughly understeod abroad. Japan wished to carry out the restoration 
of the territory, but China would not enter into an agreement for this. At 
the time of the restoration there must be an agreement with China as to 
the status. If there were such an agreement, the restoration would be 
effected, but if China persisted in not wishing to negotiate, and took the 
attitude of ignoring the treaty of peace and demanding that an international 
confefence settle the question, it would be quite impossible for Japan to 
participate in the discussion of the question. | 

The Yap question and the cable question came within the borders of 
arrangement between Japan and America. If the basis of mandates were 
touched upon, New Guinea would also be involved, and the Australian 
government would hot like that to become a subject of discussion. It was 
contrary to reason to permit accomplished facts or questions of sole concern 
to particular powers to be made the subject of joint discussion by the powers. 

(Note. The rest of the message fiom here on is coneicenan sy garbled.) 

I added that Lord Curzon's proposal of last Seturdely that” e be private- 

aT 
‘ly informed of the answer of jlierica woul require time for discussion. 
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The under secretary assented to the foregoing, and said that generally 
speaking the Imperial conference was. deliberating on the holding of the Pacific 
conference in the spirit of the continuance of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
The alliance agreement must not be contrary to ig suecusen lds Note. Possibly, 
the covenant of the League of Nations) g and this was the origin of the decision 
that there should be an opportunity for an expression of views between Great 
Britain, Japan and America and{hat a Pacific coference should be held by 
these three Rowers. The purpose was to reach general agreements for the 
peace of the Pacific. It was natural and convenient that the premiers of the 
self-governing dominions should be present at the discussion of these general 
Pacific problems, but it appeared that America had not agreed to the holding 
of the London conference. 

{ took the opportunity to ask what was the opinion of the British Sovern- 
ment with regard to the above-mentioned article in the Pimes on the holding of 
informal negotiations at London, a . 

The under-secretary said that there was a plan for “informal talk", and 
he thought that the Imperial conference was considering it today. He wished 
to know whether the Japanese government would be favorablg disposed toward it 
in cause it were finally adopted. ' 

I said that I would send an inquiry about this, and I again tried to 
sound out the views of the British Xovernment with regard to separating the 
_ Pacific conference from the limitation of armaments conference, 

The under.secretary said that Lord Curzon maintained that the Pacific 
questions were matters to be decided before the limitation of armaments, and 
he thought there was no intention of reversing this order. 

From the foregoing it appears that there is little doubt that the “in- 
formal talk” plan originated in a British proposal. Please cable me instruct- 


ions when you have decided on your policy in-regard to this. In case you 
approve, I think that London is more augable than Washington for a con- 


ference of this kind, and that it will be advantageous for maintaining co- 


operation with Great Britain. 
(openr) 
Yet when Hayashi called on Lord Curzon on July 26, the latter implied that the idea 
of a preliminary “informal talk” originated with the American ambassador. Curzon was 
annoyed that Japan wasn’t letting him in on her plane first and Hayashi, much em- 


barrassed, did the best he could to soothe his disappointment. He urged Uchida to let 


him know at once. 


G apace) 


London-Tokyo, No. 892- July 26, 1921. 
London= Washington No. 339, July 26, 1921, 
Urgent. 


On July 26 (2) I was asked to call by Lord Curzongand I had an interview 
with him at 3:30 P.M. 

His Lorship said that if he might judge by a cablegram which he had ree= 
ceived from the British ambassador at Tokfo, it appeared that the Japanese 
government intended to answer the American government independently. +f this 
were s0, his repeated statement of his desires had had no effect. He said, this 
with an air of great disappointment. 

{L said that I myself had not yet received a reply to my cablegrams re=- 
porting the wishes of His Lovhipy and that I was at present aweiting a reply 
of some kind. I did not know whether the Japanese government was actually 
taking an independent course, but I supposed that the Japanese government 
understood that the British government had given the American government a 
prompt acceptance particularly with regard to the Pacific conference. Japan 
alone had. not accepted, and was being pressed by the American government, At 
the same time there would be other circumstances to make Japan act quickly. 

Be this as it may, I would again send an urgent cablegram explaining his Lord- 
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ship*s desires. 


His Lorship kept repeating that if Japan gave an independent. anawer of 
acceptance, it would produce an extretiely bad situation for Great. Britaing 
and that he earnestly hoped to be confidentially informed of the answer. 

I then pointed out newspaper articles to the effect that the Americans 
had thought of holding “informal talks" in preparation for the conference, 
and tried to sound out the truth of this. 

Lord Curzon said that this plan wes aswribed to the American ambassador 
at Loridon, but he did not know how far the talk would go and what would be its 
SCOP. 

The question of holding the conference at Washington or London is one 
for consideration by the Japanese government, but it is clear that the British 
government has not yet given ready assent to the American proposals and that 
it keenly wishes to keep in touch with us, I think that it is necessary for us 
to communicate our answer in advance to Great Britain and request them to re= 


ply. Please send me instructions immediately. 
( apate. ) 


Washington's opinion of the English desire for a separate conference in London to suit 


the dominion premiers is explained by Shidehara on July 26, England has not been able to 


understand why America hasn't accepted her proposal with alacrity. It is all due to nat- 


ional vanity the ambassador at Washington shrewdly asserts. Acéording to him, vanity really 


shot the arrow that killed Cock Robin. 


4 


America had to find a tactful way of refusing the invitation without hurting the feel- 
ings of the dominion premiers who suggested it in the first place, therefore the press to 
a 
the rescue. Shidehara preferred » show af compete impartiality in the matter, Since 
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England accepted promptly and unreservedly America's invitation and left Japan holding the 


bag, Japan had to protect herself from seeming to oppose the Americans in everything. 


Uvetatoy 
Japan accepted the Pacific conference graciously July 26, 1921. 


Capute’) 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 431. July 26, 1921. 


Referring to your cablegram No, 453 to the ambassador at London, the 
American proposal for holding a conference of the powers was in the first 
place based on considerations of domestic policy as explained in my cable- 
gram No. 408, and the reason for arranging to have the conference at Wash- 
ington is the great importance which the American government attaches to 
satisfying the vanity of the nation. ‘There is no room for doubt that the 
proposal of the British government to have even part of the conference 
held at London is viewed in America with general resentment. 

On the other hand, in view of the fact that the dominion premiers 
unanimously showed a friendly attitude towards America in the British Imperial 
conference, a prompt refusal of the British proposal would invite the animosity 
of the dominion premiers gwho had started the proposal. Under these circum- 
stances, persons connected with the American government apparently adopted 
the policy of using the newspapers to produce a display of opposition and 
to induce Great Britain to drop the proposal, 

Lately the newspapers for a series of days have published arguments 
that the Pacific and Far Eastern questions have deep mutual relations, and 
that to separate a conference on part of them from the main conference would 
affect the success of the whole conference. Because this is so, in any case, 
the American government could not consent - a@ preliminary conference being 
held at London after ally and it appears from cablegram No. 884 from 


ambassador Hayashi to Your Excellency that the Amefican government has already 


announced this view to the British government. In the last day or two riimors 
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have been reported that the British government has & plan to have, in place 
of this formal preliminary conference, an informal conference between the 
representatives at London of the interested powers and the dominion premiers. 

If we look at the matter from the standpoint of Japan, when America 
proposed the holding of a conference of the powers, Great Britain, with- 
out taking any aycount of Japan in advance, took the lead in giving an 
answer of absolute acceptancegand France, Italy and China chimed in and 
followed her example. This naturally left Japan isolated. If today we 
sipport the British proposal about the place of meeting and oppose the views 
of America, woe will give the America public the impression that we are 
thwarting the American proposal in everything and trying to prevent the 
holding of the conference. This would make Japanese-American relations 
more dangerous. The best policy is to reveal this situation frankly to 
the British authoritiesgand to take an attitude of entire aloofness from 
the question of the meeting place of the conference. 

I have therefore hitherte in my conversations with the Secretary of 
state avoided any opportunity of being asked our views on the place of 
meeting. The above for your information. 

Next, in regard to the question of the participation of representatives 
of the British self-governing dominions in the conference, it is said that 
the premiers of the British dominions wished the American government 
to send invitations to participate in the Pacific conference directly to 
them, and that they had unofficially sounded the views of the American 
government in this sense. The report is that the American government 
replied that it had no objectios to the inclusion of representatives of 
each of the dominions as part of the British delegation, but in view of 
the special position of the British self-governing dominions in international 
relations, it would be impossible to address invitations direct to them. 
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I was told this by Maurice Low, the special correspondent of the London 
= 
Morning Post, and by two or three other influential newspaper writerig and 
I suppose that it is probably well-founded. 


(apoee) 
America declined flatly to aeerats the conferences, but Curzon was not stumped. 
Casting aside this desire with many a sigh of regret, he concentrated on simplyfying 


and drawing up the agenda for America’s coup so that no national feelings would be hurt, 


nor any diplomatic toes eee 


pnrvreereenrt summon mee eae 


wenn 


C may certainly hadn't been getting anywhere with cables: and something had to be done. 
This, he thought, could be accomplished by a brief three day Te the most in- 
terested countries, Japan, England and America very informally some place in America other 
than Washington. He would go, the dominion premiers would go, America could send a delegate 
and one or other of the Japanese ambassadors could be present. Hayashi thought this a grand 
idea. e was already to engage his passage on the boat that Lloyd-George and Curzon would 
take if his benevolent peat would agree. All this before England, the guest, had in- 


formed America that she would be allowed to play hostess and would she please accept the 


proposalt 
(Qyaee) 
London-Tokyo,No. 893. July 27, 1921. 
London-Washington No. 341. July 27, 1921. 


¢ 


’ Var-tentitertidt 
Urgent ¥; 


This morning, the twenty-seventh, at 10:30, I called upon Lord Curzon at 


his request. 


$ 
His Lordhip said that after hig interview with me on the day before, which 


I reported in my cablegram No. 892, there had been a cabinet meeting in which the 


dominions premiers had also perticipated. It appeared that in spite of 
the recent repeated cable inquires between Lendon and Washington, the 
intentions of the American government were not yet clear,.and the same with 
the cable correspondence between Washington and Tok Oy and no cospperation 
had been established even between London and Tekgo. Cable correspondence 
merely led to complications to no good effect, 

If it were difficult for the three aovermmente quickly an¢é clearly 
to arrive at points of agreement, it would be better to have meetings 
of’ representatives of the three countries. An attempt would be made to 
have nathhnas 4% appear to the publié that the “conversations” were not a 

“conference”. It would be hard to take the matter up: publicly with the 
American government, but the place might be any place in America which 
would please that country except that meetings at Washington might be 
interpreted as a conference. The cabinet meeting had therefore decided 
to propose to the American government that there be a discussion of the 
agenda of the Pacific conference at any convenient place other than 
Washington, 

After America should have accepted this proposal, it was in mind 
that Mr. Lloyd-George would himself go, and with him the premiers of the 
self-governing dominions. Lord Curzon wished himself to attend so far as 
his duties permitted. He asked whether the Japanese government would 
agree to this proposal. 

I said that I thought that it was a very bright idea which 1 thought 
the Japanese government would accept without hesitation. 

Lord Curzon asked me to go with him to report this, and Z accompanied 
him to the premier. Lord Curzon repeated his conversation with me. The 
premier said that the British government wished to work as closely as 
possible in harmony with the Japanese government. He said that he himself 
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could probably leave the twolfpth or the thirteenth of next month, and 
return to England by the end of the month. He thought two or three days 
would be enough for the conversations. On account of the distance it 
would be hard for Japan to send special representatives, and he asked 
whether it would be possible for Japan to be represented by the Japanese 
ambassador at Washington or by myself or the ambassador at Pafis. 

I replied that for the main conference Japan woujd probably sendre~ 
presentatives from Japan, but that for the preliminary arrangements, we 
fortunately had in the United States "one of our beat men", anbassador 
Shidehara,g. and I thought that he could do the work perfectly on the basis 
of instructions from his government. If our government thought it necessary 
that gmbassador Ishii or I should be present, it would be very convenient 
if we could go on the same ship with the premier. 

It was said that the British ambassador at Washington would be instructed 
to make this proposal to the American government. 

I think that this proposal is a good one for the consideration of this 
natter, and that the British government aims at the continuation of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, and is working to find some points for an under- 
standing with the American government. I therefore keenly desire that our 


government shall quickly accept’ this proposal. 


Uchida aveets at it is really immaterial to Tokyo where the conference is held, 
but that because of strained relations with America, over the immigration question, Yap, 
Shantung, the delay in acceptance, she is not in a position to push England's wish to hold 
it in London. Though they cannot aid England, the cabinet wishes to keep in constant 
contact with Curzon to delve out his meaning for peace guaranty treaties to replace the 


Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
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Tokyo-London, No. 460. July %, 1921. 
London-Washington,No. 343, July 28, 1921, 

Vary—conficttenrtisi, 

According to Lord Curzon's original proposal in your cablegram No. 

813, the British government intended that the place of meeting of the con~ 
ference should be chosen by the American government, and, according also to 
your later cablegram No, 825 negotiations were proceeding with America on 
the program that the British would have America as the proposer and that 
the American government should send invitations to the powers. dAs a ree 
sult of this, the American government inquired our confidential opinion as 
to holding a conference at Washingtongand the negotiations on our part 
proceeded with America standing as the principal proposer. 

When, therefore, at a later date the proposal to hold a conference at 
London in the middle of August was suddenly received from the British 
government, the Japanese government was in the position that with and re- 
gard to the whole preceding course of events, it could do nothing but ask to 
be informed, as it did in our cablegram No, 439 whether the American govern~ 
ment had any objection to changing the place of meeting. 

Of course our government does not have the view that the place of meet- 
ing need necessarily be limited particularly to Washingtong and therefore if 
America should assent to the British proposal to change the place of meeting, 
we should of course agree to having the conference at London, But, ag you 
are aware, if the British government wishes to have a proposal made to the 
American government to change the place of meeting, it would be more reason~ 
able and proper for the British government to make the proposal than for us. 
Unfortunately we are not in a position to make this proposal, and it ws 


difficult to allude to the point in our answer to America. 
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Of course, however, it is the desire of the Japanese government to have 
an unreserved exchange of views with Great Britain regarding the matters for 
discussion, and it is our purpose at least from now on to effect an unreserved 
understanding. 

When you carry out the instructions given in our cablegram No. 458 
(Note. Not received), please at the same time give Lord Curzon a detailed 
explanation of the foregoing, and ask him for a thorough understanding of our 
position. We thikk it is exttenely important to make our position in this 
matter clear to the British government, and if you think that in order to- 
avoid any possible misunderstanding on the part of the British government 
it ia better to present a written note, there will be no objection to your 
doing a0, 

According to your cablegram, Lord Curzon said that the purpose of the 
Pacific conference was to make peace guaranty agreonente ‘parallo€ to the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. We should be glad to be informed of his ideas as 
te these peace guaranty treaties. Please have an intimate interview with him, 
and report the results. 

U 


:€ epaadi \ ( PR LA mae eG. doi Looe fees eu fe 5 
From Shidehara'’s account of an interview with Hughes on July 29 we learn America's 


reasons for avoiding a preliminary conference Sys in America. Hughes objected because he 
was afraid each government would have a set program to persist in. Moreover, he wanted 
unreserved exchanges of opinion in an absolutely unbinding, iiretnel aamnae and he thought 
that the other countries would be affronted at being left out should three of them meet. 


§ 


Then, too, they might suspect an attempt to’fix® the agenda, to railroad through a cute 


and dried, prejudiced schedule. 


In order to dispel the idea that Japan and England were working together to force 


America te consent to a separate meeting, Shidehara bent over backwards to agree with 


Hughes and give the impression that it would be impossible for Japan to prepare her views 
in so short a time. Hig idea was to have each government prepare its idee of important 
business and exchange programs with the others. Then, if the vatied agenda were too 
divergent, a preliminary meeting might be considered. As Hughes fected his views, 
Shidehara quickly grasped the advantage of having the discussion and agreement sub 


rosa. Grote that it was Hughes who suggested sub rosa concord.§ Shidehara'’s agreement 


was to cause trouble with Hayashi. 


(pee) 

Washington-Tokyo, No. 443. July 29, 1921. 

According to London-Tokjo cablegram No. 884, the American ambassador 
at London on 4uly 23 in an interview with the British minister of foreign 
affairs informed the British government of tie: Amapiioan plan as to what 
questions should become matters of discussion at the conference. As no 
such information had yet teen communicated to the Japanese government by the 
American government, I thought it heteeaacy to ascertain the facts. It 
happened that the Washington Post of July 26 had a short article with a 
cablegram fee a London correspondent stating that Haryey had given this 
inéormation to Curzon. Jf therefore called upon the secretary of state on 
July 28» and, after showing him a clipping of this article, I asked him 
about the truth of the report. 

Hughes read the clipping, and said that it was true that Harvey 
in reply to repeated inquiraies on the part of Curzon had suggested 
several subjects which would be brought up in the conference, but of course 
not only was this done with no intention of thereby regulating the scope 


of the agenda, but the questions which he had suggested were absojutely not 
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in the least the definite plan of the American governnent. They were merely 
a tentative indication of the questions which came to mind at the moment. 

1 then referred to the recent British proposal reported in ambassador 
Hayashi's cablegram No. 893 to have informal talk among the ieteneane 
British and American representatives at some place in America other than 
Washington to reach an agreement on the agenda of the conferences, and I 
asked the views of the secretary of state. 

The secretary replied that there were inseparable relations between 
what were called the Pacific and Far Eastern questions and what was called 
the armament reduction question, and the American government therefore 
anticipated a single conference on all these questions together. The 
British propogal to hold a preliminary conference concerning solely and 
especially the Pacific and Far Eastern problems was inconsistent with this 
fundamental principle. ft was not his understanding that the Sritish govern- 
ment was trying to cafry out actually the same plan with some differences 
of form. If the Japanese government supported it, he would consider the . 
matter further, but it was hard to see any valid reason for the proposal. 

From the way the secretary spokeg J gathered that he had the mistakes:. 
idea that Great Britain and Japan were woking together and demanding the 
consent of America to this British proposal, 

I therefore explained that it was scarcely the day before that the 
British proposal had been ensaiiod by Lord Curzon to ambassador Hayashi» and . 
that same afternoon I had learned of it ina siivontan from Ambassador Hayashi. 
No report of the views of the ‘apanese government on the proposal had yet 
been received. it was my own personal view that it was doubtful whether 
this plan was practical so far at least as it concerned the Japanese govern- 
ment. 

From what I had heard g it appeared that the British representatives 
expected to leave London about August 12 or 13 and to be back in London by 
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the end of the monthy and that they expected to agree on the whole matter 
in merely two or three days. From a solely British viewpoint, this might 
be convenient and possible (the secretary here interjected thas this was 
quite so). Naturally after the exhaustive discussion of these problems 
between the premier of Great Britain and the premiers of the British 
dominions, the British delegates might be ready immediately to set forth 
definite opinions on these matters, and the same might be the case even 
with America, but the sittation with Japan was far different. Even if our 
Rremier himself wished to attend, there would absolutely be no time to spare. 
Whoever might be appointed as Japanese representative would have to discuss 
the problems with the Japanese governmenty and it would be natural also 
for the Japanese government to wish to have sufficient time for discussion 
before deciding on ita views. in handling diplomatic problems, it was 
our fixed policy to avoid precipitate action and to proceed carefully and 
circumspectly. I said that I did not think that our policy would permit us 
without preparation to agree lightly within two or three days on the agenda 
of the conference. 

Hughes had a pleased air when he saw that the British proposal was 
not a joint prearranged movement on the part of Japan and Great Britain. 
He said with a laugh that anyone who proposed to have the British premier 
in company with the premiers of the British dominions visit America and 
carry on "informal talks" in some place outside of Washington to avoid 
arrousing public attention by the word "conference", did not have the 
least understanding of the situation. This would not in the least deceive 
the eyes and ears of the American newspaper men. Ne himself sincerely 
desired the success of the conference, and under the circumstances he 
was in entire agreement with my view about avoiding precipitate action. 

I said that in my personal oninign; Japan, Great Britain and America 
should communicate these drafts to one another, if the drafts were in a 


general way consistent each with the other, ang effort should be made 
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through ordinary diplomatic channels to reach a preliminary agreement among 
the three powers. If on the other hand there were marked differences 
between the proposals of the various powers, I thought that then would be 
the time to consider whether or not to have a preliminary conference among 


the three powers. 


paid ‘that an fas abies sr ee aia and America 


o diate wore ite ashore a way soon “each: ‘with the 
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Hughes said that io if one Government or its representative 
had decided its own views and had communicated them to the government of 
another country, there would be a tendency to persist in these views as far 
as pessible. That, he said, is human nature, I think, and you will probably 
agree with me, The best policy would be,without any definite draft plan on 
the part of any government ,to have unreserved exchanges among the re= 
presentatives of the interested powers in an absolutely unbinding and in- 
formal manner. Proposals for meetings of a definite form such as the so- 
called preliminary conference would react to make the situation more difficult. 

With regard to whether his phrase “* the interested powers" meant the 
‘three powers of Japan, Great Britain and America or whether it meant the 
Powers participating in the conference, Hughes particularly avoided speaking 
clearly, but 4 think that one reason for his views is that it is not right 
and would incur the suspicion of the other tarticipating powers to hold any 
kind of meeting amond solely the three powers and try to agree on the agenda 
of the conference. On the other hand, in case there were informal exchanges 
of views such as Hughes favors, it would be possible inconspicuously to do 
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this actually among solely the three powers. Under these circumstances, it 
appeared to me that it might be advantageous actually to proceed with dis- 
cussion without clearly specifying that it is limited solely to the three 
powers. i therefore postponed going any deeper into argument on this point. 


Lt.) 
Uchida and the Japanese cabinet were beginning to understand America's purpose and 


what plans, or lack of them, .she had in mind, but England and Curzon wee still a mystery 
to her and she was suspicious. To have Lloyd-George, Curzon and the premiers of the 
colonies come to America just to discuss agenda seemed top heavy in Japan's eyes. She 
suspected Great Britain of holding something back, of having a prepared plan which she 
wishedto foist on the meeting in short order. 
Lopree.) 
Tokyo~London ,No. 464. July 30, 1921. 


London-Washington, No. 347. July 30, 1921. 


Urgent. “eeyoeenthtentiet. 
Referring to your cablegram No. 893 [Nobeyade@@eG) , not only would an 
informal exchange of views among representatives of the British, Japanese and 


American governments be in accordance with the policy of the Japanese as stated 


towards the end of our cablegram No. 303 
American government has clearly stated that it has no objection to a discussion 
of the agenda before the conference meets. We therefore think that there is no 

: objection to giving our consent to Lord Curzon's proposal, provided America accepts 
it and that the purpose is to agree on the agenda, but much care is needed just 
here. 

What is the feal purpose of the British government in proposing an informal 

exchange of views? The purposes of America have by this time become clear by an 


exchange of views, buf when we come to Great Britain, Lord Curzon originally, 
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according to your cablegram No. 873 said that he understood that it 
would be proper for the conference to discuss all pending questions, but 
later, according to your cablegram No. 884, he said that the Americans 
wished to submit practically nothing but Chinese and Russian problems to 
the conference was unexpected on the part of the British government, and 
that the general purpose of the British government in its wish for the 
holding of a Pacific conference was to conclude agreements parallel 
with the Anglo-Japanese alliance among the powers having important positions 
in the Pacific as a guarantee of the future maintenance Of peace. 

There is an inconsistency here, and his real purpose is hard to 
understand. If we should enter an informal preliminary conference 
heedlessly and without fully dinarebanding these points and if by any 
chance an agreement were not reached by reason of differences of opinion, 
tha responsibility would be laid on us. 

According to your cablegram No.893, Lord Curzon said that the purpose 
of this preliminary meeting was to discuss the agenda of the Pacific 
conference, but merely for the siepeae of agreeing on the agenda, it gives 
an impression of exaggeration for the premier, the minister of foreign 
affairs and the premiers of the self-governing dominions all to go to 
America. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd-George said that he thought two or three 
days conversation would be enough. 

Judging by your cablegrams, it might be conjectured that the British 
already have some concrete plan for the agenda and for the Pacific agree- 
ments, and that, after the preliminary conference which they wish Wash- 
ington to call, they wish singly to make arrangements in regard to this 
plan. 

You will therefore reply to Lord Curzon that the Japanese Yovenment 
has no objection to holding informal preliminary conversations between 
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representatives of Japan, Great Britain and America At some place in 
America outside of Washington, provided that America consents and that the 
purpose of the conversations is to agree on the agenda. At the same time 
you will say that the Japanese government wishes. to effect the close 
cogoperation of the governments of the two countries for which Mr. Lloyd- 
George expressed a wish, and that in the first place it wishes to have 
as unreserved as possible an exchange of opinions between the two countries 
regarding the agenda, and that it wishes to be informed if the British 
have any plan in regard to the agenda and the Pacific agreements. 

You will try thoroughly to penetrate the ideas of the other party. 
If unexpectedly they should still have no plan, you will say that you are 
gure that Lord Curzon can of course have no objection to our negotiations 
with America, the details of which you have heretofore confidentially 


communicated to him, You will ascertain his views and report the result 


by cabte. 


(pace) 

When Curzon learned America's views of the matter, he considered it a mistake on 
her part not to accept his plan. Curzon cabled Geddes to see Hughes again and make 
plain to him that no one was getting anywhere epi to negotiate separately and that if 
America wished to express any opinion on the Anglo-Japanese alliance, that would be her 
golden opportunity. if there was any decision reached as to agenda between Japan and 


a 


Ah gu! 
America, Curzon felt that England --measdked 


be let in on it. Hayashi like-wise wanted to 


learn Curzon's views. But Curzon evaded his request by stating that it would be better 


to take up things as they came in the informal discussion. He was surprised that Japan 


at Washington had apparently disapproved his proposal and Hayashi had much ado ex- 


plaining Shidehara’s attitude. 


(apo<2) 


London-Tokyo.. No. 902 July 30, 1921. 


London-Washington No, 349 July 30, 1921. 


Urgent. Ves_emeee 


When I received your cablegram No, 464,it appeared doubtful whether 
the British proposal would be successful in view of the attitude of the 
American government as reported in cablegram No. 443 from the ambassador 
at Washington to Your Excellency. I thought, however, that it would be 
good tactical policy to let the British government know that the Japanese 
government had accepted its proposaly and I immediately telephoned the 
foreign office for an appointment to see Lord Curzon, I talked with 
Lord Curzon '‘'s secretary (1), but the foreign office had closed and Lord 
Curzon had left and could not be found at his house either, 

It therefore seemed doubtful whether I could get word with His 
Lordshipg and I therefore wrote the substance of yolir cablegram in the 
memorandum given in the accompanying cablegram No, 903 to send to his 
address. I was then informed that His Lorship had returned to his home, 
so I called on him an the afternoon of the thirtieth and handed him the 
memorandum. At the same time { explained the contents of your cablegramg 
and said that from a cablegram from the ambassador at Washington which 

‘ I had just received, it appeared that the American government would not 
accept the proposal of the British government in this matter. I asked whe- 
ther he had received any answer from the American government. 

Lord Curzon said that on the evening of the twenty-ninth he had 
received a report from the ambassador at Washington that,although it was 
not intended that this meeting should appear to be a “conference” and was 


spoken of as an informal exchange of views, the American government felt 


that it was really a “conference” and it could therefore hardly accept 
the proposal. It was ddded that the Japanese ambassador at Washington 
had not approved the British proposal either. | 

Lord Curzon said that he had cabled the ambassador that this proposal 
had first been gent to the American government on the initiative of the 
British premier and the premiers of the dominions, advocating that there 
should be an informal exchange of views on what questions should be dis- 
cussed by the conference. The ambassador was to present his reports 
to the American government and to say that at present there was no con- 
tact by consultation among Japan, Great Britain and America, and that it 
was difficult to bring out views with facility by attempting to negotiate 
separately. 

Not until there was an unreserved exchange of views between re- 
presentatives meeting together of the principal powers deeply interested 
in the Pacific problems, that is, of Japan, Great Britain and Japan, would 
the views of each become clear, Thus, if there are any points in the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance of concern to America, questions of this kind could not 
be discussed in a short conference, and it is necessary to arrange in ad- 
vance what questions shall be discussed in the conference. By a free 
exchange of views as to whether such questions ag this should be brought 
up in the conference, the views of each party would be brought out and 
an effort could be made to decide in a general way what questions shall. 
be raised in the conference. The British government considered it a 
great “mistake” on the part of the American govenment not to accept this 
proposal, and it hoped that the American govemment would reconsider its 
attitude. 

Lord Curzon said that in any event he intended to consult with the 
dominions on this matter on the »»»[Ed. Note, Possibly, first) of next 


month, but it was not clear whether the Americans would accept the proposal. 
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He added that Great Britain had a right to participate in any conclusions 
reached by the negotiations on the agenda of the conference which were 


already proceeding between Japan and America. 


I said that I should like to be informed of any plan which the British 
had in regard to the agenda. 

Lord Curzon said that it was better to have no plan for the subjects 
to be discussed in the informal exchanges, but to clear up points only as 
they were brought up in the exchanges of opinions. He also commented on 
the statement that Ambassador Shidehara had not approved of the proposal. 

I explained that according to a cablegram from Ambassador Shidehara 
the ambassador had referred to this matter in talking with the American 
secretary of statey and Mr. Hughes had spoken in a way that showed he 
thought that Japan and Great Britain were jointly urging this proposal 
on America. The ambassador had then replied that the British govern- 
ment had first broached this proposal to me on July 27,_ and that the views 
of the Japanese government on it were unknown. Probably from this the 
Americans had got the impression that the Ambassador was opposed to the 


proposal, 
Cape 
When Shidehara received his copy of this letter to Tokyo, he informed Hayashi at 


once of the true state of affairs. His objection to a preliminary chat had been solely 
based on the date, on the inconvenience of well-informed representatives from the home 
office getting to America in time so he said. But read again No. 443@ Further, he 
4 + ‘ 
denied that Amorica had taken Japan in_to her Pot ssc to agenda. 
Apparently Japan was siding with America at Washington and with England at London 
about the preliminary conference. Hayashi favored the preliminary talk at London to 


maintain cooperation with Britain. And later, because he thought it ail important to 


settle the agenda, be urged Japan to agree with England about a preliminary conf- 
srence in America, 

He was not @ pacified by Shidehara'’s cabled explanation of his words to Hughes 
against the British idea. He resented the implied reflection on his efforts when 
Tokyo stated that the American idea waa clear, but that of the English hazy. Ina 
very lengthy cable he reviews incisively the whole situation and the case for the 
British. It was all-important in his eyes to gain the good will of England. Shide- 
hara could attend their talk, or he or Ishii could go over on the same boat. He 
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forecast that America would line up with China against ae He emphasized the 
impossibility of hearing from all the countries before the opening of the main conference, 
Moreover, he thought the round robin method unsuitable. 

Hayashi was shrewd enough to penetrate Curzon's incompetent vagueness, the half- 
baked idea for the Biole: seatotence:s keen enough to pierce the fog of misunderstanding 
in which the three governments found themsel¥as. He smiled at the idea that the con= 
ference originated in a secret plot on the part of England and America to oppress Japan. 
He was astute enough to recognize the inherent ‘Gasniy of the English and Americans 

i 

to grasp each other's point of view at first glance ggnd trazed it all to the eEeee Tos 
al muddleheadness of the English. They had no plan. Even his own government comes in for 


a sound berating, for lack of responsiveness and cooperation and he harped once more on 
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ZR 
Shidehara's words to Hughes. He had an eye to the weather whatever befglle, but he 


intended to see that something was done, before the conference opened if hiis advice 


worth anything. It wasn't. 
(Apete) 
London-Tokyo, No. 909. Au qt %y 1721. 


London-Washingtmn . No. 353, August 4, 1921, 
¥ yee Lichgeabiced 
l. Referring to your cablegram No. 464, in this cablegram appears the 


statement that the views of the American government up to the present time 


with regard to the agenda of the conference have been generally plain, but 
that it is hard to understand the views of the British government. 

With regard to the American government, the American ambassador ate 
London informed the British government of the subjects to be discussed in 
the conference as the plan of the American governuent, but Ambassador 
Shidehara was told that this was merely a tentative statement of the 
questions whicHeane to mind at the moment. 

While the British were making the above report and were exchanging views 
and wishing to know the nature and scope of the agenda, the Japanese were 
apparently carrying on no negotions. The words of Ambassador Shidehara were 
turned about, and, while the British government was informed that the Japanese 
ambassador at Washington opposed the British proposal for a meeting for informal 
exchange of eiewas At appeared that no report of the facts of Ambassador 
Shidehara’s words was made from our side, and,while.from the opposition of 
the Japanese ambassador at Washington to the British proposal, it was naturally 
supposed that the Japanese governnent had the same position, on the other ~ 


hand currency was given to the opinion that Japan approved, because she wished 
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to secure the exclusion of Chinese questions from the agenda (Note. Text 
is garbled to a degree which makes it hard to be sure of the connection of the 
thought). | 

In view of this situation, I interpret the conversations of the American 
secretary of state with Ambassador Shidehara up to date as being no more 
than haphazard talk, and I think that it can hardly be said that the actual 
intention of the American government in regard to the agenda has been made 
clear by them. 

To the extent to which general intentions can be conjectured from the 
above-mentioned exchanges of views, I believe that the intentions of the 
British can also be inferréd from the situation, the course of events up to 
this time and the words of Lord Curzon. 

in the first place, when the British first suggested a:pacific con- 
ference, the conference of the Rremiers of the British dominions were dis-~ 
cussing the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Some of the premiers 
pointed out that the renewal of the alliance was not pleasing to America. 
While Great Britain had in mind the advantage of continuing the alliance 
with Japan as it had existed, it was agreed that friendly and cordial relations 
with America must be maintained, and that a dispute must be avoided to the 
utmost. It was decided that the views of America must be asked, and that 
ag China had also been opposed to the renewal of the alliance her opinions must 
also be heard. Thus was developed the idea that a conference on the matter 
should be held among Great Britain, Japan, America and China. 

Judging by the course taken by the matter and by the situation just 
described, I feel that it is not hard to imagine that Lord Curzon at first 
had only extremely vague ideasy and I suppose that he has no particular 


definite subjects for discussion. 


In fact, as reported in my cableBram No. 852, Curzon admitted that he had 
no definite plany and went on to express the opinion that the present con- 


dition of affairs in China would not permit her to bring up. any arbitrary 


aspirations, nor would any meddling with the peace treaty be countenanced, 
but at the same time a discussion of the:Shantuyg question would be inevitable, 
As reported in my cablegram No. 874 he made it plain that he did not like 

a prolonged conference. In my cablegram No, 884 in reference to the 

statement of the Ambassador at London that the American plan included 
discussion of Chinese and Russian problems, he said that America did not 
understand the situation, from which it may be supposed that he did not 

intend to discuss detailed questions, but to have a generalized discussion of 
questions affecting the general situation. 

2. As I see the situation, the principal parties to this conference, 
Japan, Great Britain and America, are at present regarding one another with 
mutual distrust. 

Thus the Japanese government appears to imagine that the original 
British initiative in calling the conference was due to some sgshetaeione 
between Great Britain and America, as if there was a plan for these two 
powers to agree to oppress Japan, and the Japanese government appears to 
interpret the British proposal for an informal exchange of views as a secret 


. plot to force the adoption of some definite plan which Great Britain already 


has. 


On the other hand, it appears from cablegram No, 443 from the ambassador 
at Washington to Your Excellency that the Americans suspected that Great 
Britain and Japan had comBined against America for an informal exchange 
of views, while in Great Britain it was thought that Japan and America were 
conducting negotiations from which Great Britain was left out. 

It appears, however, that up to today there is no connection between 
Great Britain and America; that the British did not interpret the spirit of 


the conference in accordance with the plan of agenda indicated by the Americana, 
nor dig the Americans accept either the British proposal for a preliminary 


conference nor the later British plan for holding informal exchanges of 
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views at some place in America other than Washington. 

That America thought Great Britain and Japan had united in the plan for 
an informal exchange of views must 1 think be clear from the course of 
events up to the present time. There is also considerable inconsistency 
first and last on the part of the British with regard to the purposes of 
the conference. it appears that the British proposal for an informal ex- 
change of views was made as a reflection of the fact that at first they had 
no plan. The idea was simply that if the responsible representatives of the 
different governments could get together at some placeg and exchange views, 
some consensus of opinion could be brought out, and the subjects to be dis- 
cussed by the conference coudd be decided on. At this exchange of views it 
was to the advantage of dpeat Britain to have the premiers of the self- 
governing dominions present, and in making their proposal they chose a 
time when the premiers could attend. The idea that the British from this 
circumstance already had a definite plan is, I think, no more than a 
supposition. 

in regard to the British distrust, the Japanese government is partly to 
blame. When Great Britain first solicted the American government to act, 
it was the intention to have the conference held at some place in America, 
but later the premiers of the self-governing dominions suggested that they 
wished to have a preliminary conference held at London while they were 
there. if this were arranged between Great Britain and America with no 
thought of Japan, it might be embarrasing for Japan, but besides myself, 
Ambassador 1shii and Count Chinda werdin Europe and it was not entirely im- 
possible to furnish representatives. it was politely suggested to us that 
it mould be better for Japan if the conference were held at London rather 
than at Washington where the atmosphere was not very favorable to Japan, or 
that at least it would not be disadvantageous, but the Japanese government made 


no reply to this. As a result, the British government was led to believe that 


at 
the Japanese did not agree with the proposal, and,as they observed that the 


aie time we were holding conversations with America as to the nature and scope 
of the agenda, they came to think that Japan was trying to make some independent 
agreement with America, 

Furthermore, although it is distressing to me to point out past facts on this 
occasion, Ambassador Shidehara clearly expressed opposition to the British proposal, 
Even if the meaning of his words is absolutely that stated in his cablegram No. 

245 to me,(irrespective of the case of the arrival of a ecnmmnication from the 
Japanese government that it would by all means send delegates from Japan) it is 
hard for me to ecssseoee o 

What is more, as reported in my cablegram No. 893,the British had asked whether 
it would be convenient for the Japanese government to name as its representatives 
some of its men in Europe or America, and had said that they were willing for the 
ambassador to France or for me to go on the same steamer with the British premier 
and his partyy and they would be entirely unable to understand the incident. 1 
think that in spite of my communicating to them the views of the Japanese 
government, they may harbor an impression that the Japanese government 4t bottom 
shares the opposition of Ambassador Shidehara, which would be a very undesireable 
impression for the Japanese government. | 

It may be necessary for the Japanese government to a certain extent to watch 
its interests with a suspicious eye, but I do not admire carrying this attitude 
too far in each thing that happens, Especially with Great Britain we{ should 
maintain close relations of mutual confidencey and in the conference we should 
stand together and work as far as possible in coegperation and harmony. In re- 
gard to questions concerning China, it is inevitable from the preceding course of 
events that America will stand in full support of China against us. Not only there- 
fore is it necessary but it is proper with regard to a country which is our ally 
to take an open-hearted attitude and not to view the activities of Great Britain 
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with a suspicious eye. It must also be considered that an attitude of suspicion 


on our part will make us suspected. I must hope that this will have your careful 
consideration. 

3. <A further consideration is that the British proposal for an informal 
meeting between Great Britain, Japan and America is a more advantageous method for 
us than the method which America appears to have in mind. 

(Note.fhe text from here on is badly garbled.) 

This would be a reason for our at once expressing our acceptance, If America 
accepted,no MOTs. eceeeee fide Note. Possiblq, exchanges of opinion) would be 
necessary. But if America whould not accept and the plan should not go through, 
we should so far have the advantage of having announced our acceptance to Great 
Britain, tf an understanding on the agenda is to be made between Japan and 
America before the conference, rere ee will maintain that the subjects to be 
discussed must be regudated by the views of the countries which participate in the 
conference, and will be opposed to having a preliminary conference in any form. 

If there is to be no special meeting held; and the views of all the participating 
Rowers are to be heard, the whole matter will be left to the conference ahd all the 
‘Rowers will decide the agenda at the beginning of the conference, which is a very 


undesirable method. it would be very difficult for each of the Powers to give its 


views one by one, and 1 think it very doubtful whether the agenda could be arranged 


in advance in this way. 
és Apece) 
When America rejected reconsideration of a preliminary chat at England's request, Curzm 
; 
was piqued and told Hayashi bluntly that from now on it was America's affair. Since she 
turned down all his suggestions toward cooperation, she should decide the agenda. Even the 


(Fat) 
date was immaterial to hin! (For texts of these messages No.916 and No. 923, August 5 and 7 


see ibid., Pages 299-301)s 
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fwo weeks later he was 8till huffy about not getting things his own way. If he couldn't 
. a 
ave it, he just wouldn't play. When he was in Paris attending allied supreme council meeting, 
3 was even more forthright in his displeasure at America's attitude. Despite the Japanese 
sinting out that they alone were not likely to agree easily with the Americans and needed 
“itish intercessions and advice, he was adamant. Even as late as August 26 he had avoided 


.ecugaing agenda with America, 
(apete) 


Paris-Tokyo No, 1288. August %, 1921. 
Parigs-Washington -- August 15, 1921¢ 


While Lord Curzon was here I had two conversations with him about the 
Pacific conference which 1 report as follows for your information, 

He said that the American authorities did not know how to use the opportunity 
Great Britain had given them, He deeply regretted their refusal of his pro- 
‘posal that the British premier and himself accompanied by all the dominions 
premiers should go to America. Under the circumstances, Great Britain was no 
longer in a position to open its mouth. For this reason when the American 
ambassador had asked iia Goiaes about the agenda, he had said positively that 
as America was managing the affair, she should also decide the agenda to please 

4 hérself. 

I said that if the agenda were to be arbitrarily decided by America be- 
cause her attitude was unsutisfactory to Great Britain, this ould be ooceeee (id. 
Note. Possibly, unfair} with regard to Japan, It did not appear that the agenda 
would be easily decided on between America and Japany and it would be necessary 
to have the participation of Great Britain, I called attention to the fact that 
if the conference were held without a decision on the agenda, it was self-= 
evident that it would fail. 
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Lord Curzon said that there was no change ihn the desire of Great Britain 


to have an unreserved exchange of views on this matter with Japan. 


Shall there be two wakes for Cock Robin? The answer is ‘no'! 


a 


Part I 


Origins of the Washington Conference. 


oO 
Chapter 44, 


Planning the Keening. 
Meanwhile Tokyo had decided to pursue Shidehara‘'s suggested neutrality in the 


family spat between mother and run away daughter. It was important that Japan be not 
aceused of duplicity in this matter. (For text of this message, No. PIC BOS ibid., 


SoaeuetSyebkea Pages 302-303.) 


Shidehara was determined not to be misunderstood by Hayashi or perhaps he just 


~~ 


wanted the last word. He sent another cablegram No. 255 direct te London reiterating 
his statements in No, 443 as to the impossibility of the Japanese representatives 
receiving instructions from their government in time to complete the decision on the 
agenda in three days. Any decision reached in that time, he felt, would be to the 
distinct disadvantage of Japan. He closes in characteristically an American rather 


‘ 
than a Japanese manner: 
( Cy xe, ) 


F ra 
Why should we suffer this disadvantage? I do not understand the necResity of 


holding the meeting at a date and under circumstances to suit the convenience 


of Great Britain and America. 
( otis: ) 


As far as Washington and Shidehara were concerned that problem was clorad end +ha 


all important one of what to talk about filled all his days and nights. Tokyo had 
‘astmictea him to learn the American plans as quickly as possible and reach a definite 
agreement by the middle of September at the latest, Just a month off. Uchida had prom- 
ised & list of unobjectionable subjects, subjects in which they should take the 
initiative, and forbidden topics. Shidehara thought the strategic move was to take 
the first jump and present their ideas as a working basis. If it were based on a just 
and equitable policy of peace, it could not but help fortify their posifion in world 
public opinion. Since England was so touchy, she sholild have to be informed at the 
same time. 

He informed Hughes of the desires of the Japanese government on August 25. The 
latter promised to have a tentative program to lay before them in the desired Tint. 
His slowness in presenting the business was due to his unfamiliarity with Far Eastern 

(FIMAG fotlers Cable) 

questions and the necessity for research on the subject. (John VanAntwerp MacMurray 
was chief of the Far Eastern section of the United States @epartment of state. Stanley 
Kuhl Hornbeck was then assistant to the economic adviser in the department of state. 
Professor E. T. Williams was former chief of the Far Eastern section.) 


: (pes) 


Washington-Tokyo,No, 553. August 25, 1921. 


Neate Aaa 
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i ee 


1 had an interview with the secretary of state on August 25.2, 
~. ., Then I referred +6 tne Pacific and Far Eastern questions which would 
come up for discussiong-and asked about the form which the ideas of the 
American overnment had taken. 

Hughes replied that for the past few days he had been studyihg this 
zee every angle, but he had been interrupted by the pressure of many other 
questions deganding immediate disposal, and had not been able to draw up 
the draft. 

Relative to the exchange of views on the agenda, it wus important to 
have some means of entirely informal and unreserved discusguin without any 
fixed plan introduced - America or any other country. If, on the contrary, 
we went through:..A0M€ form or other of formal discussion, then the countries 
would receive the impression that secret negotiations were on among the 
countries who were participating in the conference, amt would inevitably 
decid the right to take part, and this would only result in an unfortunate 
situation for every country. 

To these words of the secretary of states I said I hoped that today, 
when the time for the departure of the Japanese delegates was drawing more 
and more close, steps for the discussion of the agenda would be instantly 
speededg and yoince it was necessary for the discussions to terminate by 


ar 


the middle of September at the latest, I hoped at an early date to be 
informedg by the country convening the conferenceg as to the plans, be 
they in the rough only, 

Hughes replied that,so far as the two countries of Japan and America 
were concerned, it would not be impossible to have the exchange of views 
complete by the middle of September. However, although he would exert 
his full efforts toward this end, of course if the other countries ob- 
jected to the views of Japan and America, it was impossible to predict 
how things would turn out. 

I have learned from other sources that a committee for preparations, 
composed of three men, MacMurray, Williams, and Hornbeck'are examining 
Far Eastern questions and collecting material, I suppose it is expected 
to frame the agenda finally with this material as basis. 


(Oper) 
Washeneter a ae 5b 2. hag ry i 7, 19.2 le 
é 


u 
It is clear rds my telegram No. 552 that the secretary of state 
has as yet no idea about the agenda of the conference. I requested him 
to reply as soon as possible but it does not appear that the secretary is 
conversant with such matters as the Pacific and Far Eastern questions. It 


will require some time for him to examine the material which will be 


gathered by the state department preparation committee and to study it for 
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himself for form's sake before he determines upon his views. I am afraid, 
therefore, that if we wait for proposals from the Ameriéans, it will be 
difficult to conclude the exchange of views by the middle of September. 

Under these circumstances, apparently the only thing to be done in 
order to bring about an early exchange of views, is for Japan, the country 
most vitally interested in this question, to take the initiative in pro- 
posing the agenda of the conference and come to an understanding with the 
ether parties. +4 feel that this policy is also advisable as giving us 
the guidance of the general trend of the conference. 

I request your special reconsideration of the foregoing. 

Moreover, does the Imperial government desire that such queations as 
those of communication facilities and sea transportation, cited in your 
telegram No, 388, be included in the agenda, or at least is there no 
opposition to such a course? If it is not desired that these questions 
be included in the agenda, it is necessary for me to have that information 


in order to converse with this government. in short, it will be advantageous 


for us not simply to ascertain the views of this government, but to adopt 
a consistent policy of taking the initiative. 


I think it would be proper for us to take as the principle purpose 
of the conference, in connection with the question of the reduction of 
armaments, to reach an understanding on Pacific and Far Eastern problems 
which might become a source of international complications, and to leave 
to a later conference of the interested powers such questions as communication 


‘ facilities and sea transportation. 


Pear, 
Evidently the committee on preparations was more efficient than Hughes had an- 
ticipated, for a draft of the agenda was ready September 9. The secret was close kept 
for it did not leak into the newspapers for almost two weeks. On September 22 The New 
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YorkTimes published the authorised agenda as follows: 


i. 


2. 


3. 


( dpece) 
Limitation of armament 


Limitation of naval armament 
Basis | 
Extent 
Fulfillment of conditions 
Rules for control of new agencies of warfare 
Limitation of land armament 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions 
Questions relating to China 
1. Principles to be applied 
2. Application to subjects 
{a) Territorial integrity 
(b) Administrative integrity 
(c) Open door--equality of commercial and industrial opportunity 
(ad) Concessions--Nonopolies and preferential economic pricileges. 
(e) Development of railways, including plans relating to the Chinese 
Eastern railway 
{f) Preferential railroad rates 


{g) Status of existing commitments 


II, Questions relating to Siberia--similar to questions relating to China 


III, Mandated islands (unless the questions are settled earlier.) 


( Aaoe.) 


The queations that worried Shidehara at first glance at the agenda were the South 


Manchuria railway and the Chinese Eastern. He did not see how anything could be definite- 


ae rie 


ly settled about the latter since Russia, the chief owner, was not to be present. He 


considered the status of unofficial commitments impossible to determine. 


Capece) 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 595+ -September 10, 1921. 


During an interview with me onGept.) 9 the \ecretary of tate con~ 
fidentially communicated to me the draft of the agenda of the Washington 
conference given in accompanying cablegram No. 596. I replied that I 
would express some opinion of it later after I had examined it thoroughly. 

1. I said that a question which struck me at the moment was with 
regard to the phrase “development of railways” in item 5 of paragraph L. 
under Pacific and Far Eastern questions. I inquired whether this meant 
for example that it was intended to discuss the South Manchuria railway. 

Hughes said that at present there was no question regarding the South 
Manchuria railway which he himself wished to present, but,in case there 
were some question or proposal in the conferénce chamber, itvwould con- 
tribute not a little te the general understanding if Japan would in reply 
explain the facts or declare its own policy. 

2. I said that|the same item has the phrase "plans relating to 
Chinese Eastern railway”. How could there be any discussion or decision 
regarding this railway which was the property of Russia in this conference 
in which Russian representatives will not participate? 

Hughea said that he still expected that! Russia would really be 
restored, but no one could forecast the time, etc., of the restoration. 
Until a lawful Sovernment was established in Russia, the ideal would be 
for us (this would mean the five powers) to act as trustees of Russian 
property and interests. 

I replied that even if we assumed that we were the trustees of Russian 
property, we of course did not have the inherent powers of the Russian 
government. Therefore in case the conference made any agreement regarding 
this question, its validity must{be regarded as conditioned on receiving 


the assent of a lawful Russian government when such shall be established. 
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Hughes said that he agreed theoretically with my view; but he was 
afraid that a specific statement of such a condition h a resolution 6f the 
conference would react to complicate the situation. | 

3. I then referred to item 7 of the same firet paragraph ~- “status of 
existing commitments”. I said that although it would not be difficult 
to make clear the status of the commitments of China to foreign governments, 
when it came to commitments to foreign companies or individuals, I imagined 
that even the government of the foreign country under whose jurisdiction 
they came would be unable to ascertain them. Probably the intent of this 
item was to determine the scope of all the obligations incumbent on China 
and to avoid future whisunderstanding. If this were the case I thought it 
would be very diéficult in practice to attain that purpose. 

Hughes said that he agreed with my opinion that it would be impossible 
to make clear all the obligations of China’s commitments, but the intent 
of this item was to discuss the commitments of China which had a bearing 
on China’s administrative power or on the general interests of the Rowers. 

I inquired whether in that case it was intended that for example 
such matters as the contracts for employment of foreigners in the customs 
and salt tax administrations should come under this item. 

Hughes said that if anydne wished to raise a question about such 
contracts,it could certainly be discussed under this item. in this con- 
nection Hughes also expressed the opinion that although there would be no 
objection for example to a railway loan agreement that the parties supplying 
the capital should appoint all the financial personnel of the railway, it 
would be dangerous to the future of China if they should exercise any 
administrative rights which included political objects concerning the 
railway. 

4. In reply tp my questions, the secretary also said in regard to 
the second paragraph that although there would not be such complicated 
questions regarding Siberia as regarding China, he thought it proper to 


Int 


have substantially the same itema and give an opportunity to anyone who 
wished to discuss then. 

I asked whether this draft of the agenda had already been communicated 
to other countries. Hughes said that it had not yet been communicated to 
the government of any country whatever, but,as Japan was the country 
most intimately concerned with the conference, he wished first.to 
communicate this draft of his ow, indeterminate as it was, to me for my 
information. 

I thanked him for his kindness and asked whether he expected later 
to communicate the draft confidentially to all the powers participating 
in the conference. 

The secretary answered that it was difficult in practice to exchange 
views with all the participating powers and would only complicate the 
situation, but he added that when anyone asked his opinion about the 
agenda jhe would have to communicate.it. 

6. The impression 1 received was that the secretary of state does 
not yet have any predetermined plan for presenting any scheme based on 
these agenda, Re first. sight the wording of the agenda seems to be short, 
but it must. be said that the subjects comprised in it are almost unlimited. 
On the other hand it would be hard to enforce a definite negative re- 
striction that specific questions cannot be brought in questiong and I im- 
agine that the secretary is afraid that if America, the sponsor of the 
conference, should try to enforce shch a restriction, the arbitrary pro- 
cedure would arouse the discontent of the other Rowers. | 

s . According to recent reports in the newspapers the President intends 
to appoint Hughes, Lodge, Root and Underwood as the four delegates» rat) 


eee ys 
Japan had the honor of being first to see the agenda, because she was most in- 


timately concerned, but Hughes was willing to show it to any who sought to know. On 
second thought he must have decided that it would never do to let the Japanese think 


i( See Ay, bet Aa v TT Re re boy t of duc he ge kia te ul 2 TY tay hace, » Cran Wen dear keee as) 
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they were favorites, for he hastened to communicate the agenda to the other particip- 
antie In giving his own views Shidehara comments on that fact. 

For the present conference Japan thinks she is comfortably situated, she is not 
in the position of having to be forced into unhappy concessions in order to obtain or 
retain something that she wanted dearly. She reckoned without Yap, however, as we 


shall see later. Rather this time she is strong enough to say “norg when it so pleases 
Umeea” 
her. Shidehara warns Tokyo to use her "amen? warily lest she be accused of having 


: 


something to hide. Most important of all he admits that the Shantung question and the 
twenty-one demands are not entirely and purely accomplished facts. ffe advises not 
attempting to restrict the agenda previouslygbecause of the arguments that would 


_ arige, but rather a the turn of events. 
ofparr) 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 608, © September 13, 1921. 

Referring to my cablegram No, 595, the scope of the agenda proposed 
by the American government can be taken to afford opportunity to discuss 
almost all questions. In regard to this I offer the following personal 
opinions, 

1. The Washington conference will differ from the Paris peace 
conference. At least in regard to Pacific and Far Eastern questions there 
are no special circumstances before our eyes whith from the Japanese 
point of view absolutely need to be settled on this occasion. Of course 
in all questions it is desirable to establish coepperation of the powers, 
but if there are proposals of other powers which it is difficult for us 
to accept, there is no reason why we should hesitage to oppose thea with 


decisiong making our reasons clear. if Japan or any one country: opposes, 


attitude be just and equitable. If we refuse to discuss matters outside 
of the agenda for trifling reasons of procedure, I am afraid that we may 
happen to give the impression that we do so for some reason of bad con- 
sclencey and we would thus afford strong pretexts for anti-Japanese 
agitators. | 

2. By however strict a negative limitation the agenda may be re- 
gulated, there will be practical difficulty in preventing the raising 
of questions which we do not wish. Thus it is understood that the Japanese 
government has no objection to discussion of questions of principle,such 
as the territorial integrity of China and the open door. {If China should 
wish to bring up the Shantung question or the twenty-one teddy and should 
maintain that Japan’s policy in regasd to them conflicts with the principles 
of territorial integrity or the open doory and should refer to these 
questions in connection with the discussion of these principles, even if 
we assume that all the participating powers had approved the general 
principle of excluding from the agenda accomplished facts and questions 
of sole concern to particular powers, this would not be sufficient to pre- 
vent China from bringing up these questions. 

After all, it is clear that the Shantung question and the question of 
the twenty-one demands are not in their entirety accomplished facts, and 
there is reason in the the argument that,in so far as they concern the 
territorial integrity of China, the open dopr and the peace of the Far 
East, the great powers also have some concern in them, If it came to that 
point, it would become necessary for us to argue at least what points in 
these questions are accomplished facts or facts of sole concern to particular 
powersg and finally there would be no recourse but to discuss the essentials 
of the questions themselves. 

3. Leaving aside for a while the advantages and disadvantages of 
our proposing under these circumstances some kind of agreement for negative 
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limitation of the agenda, 1 imagine that the American government is in 
the position of being entirely unable to agree to an agreement by part 
of the participating powers for such.a limitation. Part of the present 
American government authorities have hitherto attaciied the arbitrariness 
of some of the great powers at the Paris conference and have declared 
that this conference shall not foltow the evil course of the other. In 
view of this, if any secret agreement is concluded beforehand among part 
of the participating powers, this policy will be inconsistent with what 
is hoped of the conference. 

As a matter of fact, when the secretary of state on September 9 
communicated the draft of the agenda to me, in reply to a question which 
I asked he replied after a moment of thought in a tone which showed that 
he did not contemplate at present communicating it to all the powers. In 
spite of this, it appears that after reconsidering the matter he decided 
to proceed to communicate it to all the powers. iL presume that he is 
anxious to display a fair attitude towards all the participating powers. 

it follows that if we propose a negative restriction of the agenda, 
the American government will oppose it or otherwise will inquire the views 
of all the participating powers. In either case I believe that there is 
no prospect of the peopuees succeeding. 

Having considered the foregoing points, {f feel that it is impolitéc 
to attempt too subtle restriction of the agenda and that there is no hope 
of attaining that purpose. if any country should endeavor to overthrow 
accomplished facts, or to bring before all the oeere questions of sole 
concern to particular powers, I think that it would be proper for us to 
argue against its injustice and to make our position clear. 


af) 
As late as September 26 England was still sulking and smarking from America's refusial. 
As a consequence Under-Secretary Crowe was aspersive about the agenda America drew up 


on 
without Great Britain's assistance. He was loathe to point out to Hayashi svelte 


particular fault that he had to find other than that of vagueness. Yet one gathera from 


this interview that England's sympathies lay with Japan rather than China. 


(040-20) 


London~Tokyo No. 1046. September 26, 1921- 
London-Washington No. 411. September 26, 1921. 


On September 26 LI had an interview with the under-secretary of the foreign office. 
£ said that I would very much appreciate any information as to the views of the 
British government regarding the American proposals for the agenda of the Wash- 
ington conference. 

' The under-secretary replied that the extreme vagueness of the proposals made it 
hard to cogprehend their exact meaning. He critieised them as exaggerated and un= 
business-like, but said that Lord Curzon felt that in spite of these difficulties the 
British government should for a time withhold inquiries and wait for the expression 
of the views of Japan which was the country most interested in Pacific problems and 
which had made reservations as to the scope of the agenda at the time of accepting 
the invitation to the conference. it was desired to learn the attitude of the 
Japanese government but so far no report of this had been received. 

(Note. Text from here on is very garbled and doubtful. ) 

I repeated my questions and found that there were points on which the British 
government wished to make reservations, but could not find what they were. During 
the discussion of my questions the under-secretary said that there were rumors that 
the British government was hesitating about proposing that the Pacific problems 
be postponed until after consideration of reduction of armaments, but the British 
government had not yet communicated any opinion on the agenda in any quarter. Much 
less had the report of the intention of submitting economic questions to the conference 
originated in the government. 

When it came to devising means of limiting armament, the undertaking was very 
difficult. The government authorities were not optimistic about the results of the 


conference especially in view of the extent of the discussion of the subjects proposed 


Finally = referred to the anxiety of Japan to clear away as far as 
possible all pending questions in order to promote the success of the con-= 
ference, and I alluded to the present condition of China. The under-secretary 
said that. those who knew the present state of China would hardly aske much 


of that country. This must not be forgotten in discussing Chinese problems 


in the Washington conference. 


I inquired whether he supposed that the phrase “administrative rights” 
in the agenda proposals meant that it was desired to discuss the restoration 
Of ccceee (&d.Note. Possibly, extraterritoriality] and other national rights. 
The under-Secretary replied that in view of the actual state of China this 
would be no more than a question for debators. 

During this interview the undersecretary repeatedly expressed the wish 
to know the intentions of the Japanese government, and promised that he would 


confidentially inform me whenever there were any new developments on the 


British side. 
(opeex) 
Japan accepted America's temporary agenda as satisfactory on October 13. 


CCL eRe amen Fee REET SEE HEED EER ED HOB OTE HEHE 
Not every invitation desired was granted by America. France had been asked to 


prevent piquing her, though she had comparatively little interest. Italy was bid merely 
(FT nt) 


because she belonged to the big five’of the war and League of Nations circles. (See No, 

398 above). Invitations to the premiers of the self-governing dominions as equals in 

the Washington conference had been refused because of their standing in international 
(ctor) 

affairs” (See No, 431 above). Hughes comtemplated askejing Belgium and Holland due to 

persistent queries for bids. as early as July 27, though he refused Peru aid all the 

South American countries to prevent cluttering up the conference. 


(2perte) 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 544, August 20, 1921, 


oa : While calling on the secretary of state yesterday, the nineteenth, I asked 
him the meaning of the phrase at the end of his announcement of July 27 about 


inviting other powers also, 
cont 


The secretary said that in fact invitations had first been informally to 
the five powers. The desire tbh receive similar invitations had been expressed by 
Bogium on the ground of its connection with the consortium and of its economic 
intereats in Chinay and by the Netherlands on the ground of its possessions in the 
East Indies. 

The American government had replied tentatively to each of the two countries 
that it might be invited after negotiations among the five powers. As yet, how, 
ever, there had been no negotiations on this matter with Japan or any other power 
and the secretary added he had no idea when the measures mentioned will be taken. 

1 inqured whether the desire for an invitation had been expressed only by the 
two countries mentioned. 

The secretary replied that Portugal in a very indirect and informal way had 


also indicated a desire for an invitation, but he did not think this was necessary 


to consider. 


I then inquired the truth or falsity of the report cabled by you of an invitat 


ion to Peru. 


The secretary said he had never considered such an invitation. tf Peru were 
invited, it would be necessary invite the other countries of South America 
and of course of Europe. He thought that this would do no good, but would hake a 
huge cogference and would not help the progress of the discussions. 


ae 
Belgium's view of the conference is ably set forth in an interview the Japanese min- 


ister at Brussels had with Henri Jaspar, Belgian Minister 6f foreign affairs,in which the latter 


asked the former to intercede with America to secure an invitation. Belgium wished to partici- 
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pate because of its great interest in the reduction of armaments and because of its 


economic ainterests in China. 


ic: Anis lo 10.13 51 é 


(apore) 


Brussels-Tokyo, No. 184. . August?, 1921. 


Brussels-Washington No. 9. August 9, 1921. 


While calling on the Belgian minister of foreign affairs on August 7, I 
asked him whether the Belgian government had already received an invitation to 
the Washington conference, 

The minister said that..when the matter first became public, ihatrictols 
were immediately cabled to the Belgian ambassador at Washington to inform the 
American government that Belgium hoped to be invited to the conference. ‘The 
American government had feplied that this was a conference of the five great 
powers solelyy and Belgium could not be invited. ‘The Belgian government had 
objected to this not only from dislike of recognizing the fundamental idea of 
the five great powers doctrine of the Versailles treaty, but because Belgium has 
repeatedly taken part in the supreme council, has immense interests in China 
which are involved in the Pacific questions, and has much interest together 
with France in the reduction of armaments. Tp wish that. Belgium might by all 
means be admitted to participation in the conference had again been communicated 
to the American government, but nothing had yet been heard from it. The 
minister would be inexpressibly obliged if,through the good offices of Japan, 
Belgium might participate in the conference. 

; Ae Plgal. 
Yoris ~W » lo. 319- Au as, [7al. 
With regard to the desire of Belgium to participate in the Washington con- 


ference, as 1 reported in my cablegram No. 1070, the Belgian ambassador said that 
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e, as Belgium had throw off its perpetual neutrality and made the Bélgian- 
French military agreement, it had great interest in the question of 
limitation of armaments, but he did not allude to Pacific questions. 

The Belgian foreigng minister the other day,while he was at Paris also 
complained to me and said that his country was grieved that its wish to 
participate in the conference was not granted. 


The formal invitations to Saclana | China,Japan, France and Italy were sent August 12, 
The American evens felt that:.additional invitations could not be sent to other powers 
until the main guests had given their consent. Shidehara nutified Uchida September 8 that 
he had given his written consent to invite Belgium and Holland, and October 4, Portugal. 


invitations were sent to these three additional countries on that date. 


One might expect the uninvited guests ets skeptical of Robin's wake merely because 
they had been left out, but the invited guests were likewise not at all sure of its success. 
What was China ware the country most concerned with the Pacific side of the conference? 
Was it completely sommolent and indifferent to what Fate had in store for it or was it alive 
to its opportunity to retrieve some of its lost power and glory? 

Strangely enough the latter was the true state of affairs if the Japanese minister, 
Torikichi Obata‘’s, account is to be trusted. Chin-Yun~-peng is premier and Yen Hui-ching, 
Dr. W. W. Yen, is his minister of foreign affairs. Choo Shi Tan is unidentified, Prior 
to June 30 members of the “China Association” committee drew up & petition in connection 


with the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance,which they presented to Great Britain request= 
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ing them to enlarge the alliance to admit France and China. This may have been the basis 


for the rumors in the Japanese newspapers mentioned in Obata’s cable. The message follows: 


pice) 


Peking-Tokyo, No. 576. August %, 1921. 
Tokyo-Washington No, 384. August 24, 1921. 

(Note. Text is seriously garbled throughout, but the general outline 
of the thought is clear and only minor details are left somewhat doubtful, ) 

In view of the importance to us of the attitude of China towards the 
Pacific conference, since my return to my post I have given special attention 
to investigating it, with the following result. 

Chinese government circles are paying much attention to the Pacific 
conferencey and are taking the lead in discussing Pacific problems and in 
atirring up public opinion. They wish to control the attitude of the people 
and at the same time to support the delegates of the Chinese government, They 
have recently been inviting banking and business circles and discussing the 
matter with them. Men connected with Peking university have organized a 
circle to study Pacific problems, and ...., and ..... are forming an advisory 
and auxiliary body for the Washington conference. it is reported that bodies 
are also being organized at Shanghai and other places to discuss especially 
questions connected with places along the coast. You are perhaps already 
aware from the newspapers, etc., of! the situation that,correlative with the 
progress of the examination bf the problems within government circles there 
is a popular discussion which will be ready to support it. 

This means in short that both the government and the people will be 
prepared to raise an opposition whenever any question inconsistent with — 
the sovereignty and the dignity of China is presented ih the conference. 
Outside of this policy, it appears that no decisions as to concrete details 


have yet been reached. Judging, however, by the utterances of the minister 


lil 


of foreign affairs reported in my cablegram No. 562 and by the similar ex- 
pressions of Premier Chin on August 17 and of Choo Shi Tan on the eighteenth, 
it will not be hard to gather intimations., 

it is reported that in the council of state on August 18 it was re- 
solved to present summarily to the Pacific conference the three matters of 
the open door, the abolition of spheres of influence and the revision of 
unequal clauses: in treaties. Among these points, the minister of foreign 
affairs during my interview with him on August 12 particularly asked my opinion 
about the abolition of spheres of influence and hinted that this was one matter 
which he expected to be brought up by China in the Pacific Wonference. In 
the light of this fact, I think that it may be supposed that the Chinese 
government probably expects that its fundamental policy will be to present 
to the conference these points which are said to have been decided on by the 
council of state on August 18 (as the natural result of the presentation of 
these three questions would be the abolition of oeeee fed. Note. Possibly,special 
privileges] and of the liens of each country, I think that it 18 anticipated 
that,by reason of the number of the foreign: ountries concerned jit will be 
difficult for the proposals to passgand I think that China will not advocate 
them strongly) and the question of the nationalization etc., of foreign-owned 
railways. 

In view of the extraordinary importance of these questions so the future 
destiny of Japan, it will anesendany for the Japanese government to assume 
as a certainty that these three points will be discussed, and to study them 
thoroughly in advance and to determine a clear policy with regard to them. 

The other day, Choo Shi Tan indicated that it was his personal opinion 
that the question of the twenty-one demands and the question of the restoration 
‘of the South Manchurian railway would be discussed. Itt was said that it would 
be proper for Japan to consent to the restoration of the South Manchurian 


railway, because it would be impossible to finance the railway with foreign 


TI9 


capital and for lack of seeecees id. Note. Possibly, skilled engineers}, 

in practice the railway would be left in the control of Japan (Note. This 
sentence is thoroughlyobscure through garbling and the translation is merely 
a guess.) | 

In the light of this statement, it must be conjectured that there is 
an underlying purpose to claim the restoration of other lease rights and the 
South Manchurian and other foreign-owned railways as a practical application 
of the principle of the open door. ‘this is correlative with reports re- 
cently transmitted from American quarters of a plan to internationalize 
Chinese railways (particularly foreign-owned railways) and 1 think therefore 
that special attention should be paid ore 

bp A 

During my interview with foreign minister on August 12, the latter 
pointed out that Japanese newspapers were printing reports that the Pacific 
conference originated in a Chinese movement, and explained that this was not 
a fact. He said that the proposals to be made by China in the conference 
would merely be important questions of principleg and that foreign countries 
would not be made to participate in direct questions with Japan. He spoke 
as if it were not intended to submit the Shantung question to the conference. 
During our interview of Auguat 1, he indicated that it was desired to submit 
even such questions as that of the wireless telegraph. There is an inconsistency 
here. 

I think they may have a scheme that even in questions which China itself 
will not present, it will wait for proposals from America or some other 
foreign country,,-and use the opportunity to accomplish the sovereignty of 
China. In regard to this; point, it is inevitable to imagine thatithey have 
some previous understanding with het vak quarters, 

in short, + think that at the present time the superficial words and 
ideas of the Chinese eovesent are easily swayed by eoveef{Ed. Note. Possibly, 
students} and the declarations of the Xovernnent must be taken with some discount. 


I shall hereafter pay every attention to penetrating the attitude of the Chinese 


towards the Pacific conference and shall report again, but for the present 
the results of my observation up to date are substantially as above. 

With regard to the selection of the Chinese delegates, it appears from 
what Premier Chin and Foreign Minister Yen say that no decision has yet 
really been made. On August 18 Choo Shi Tan told me that the delegates had 
not yet formally been decided on, but public opinion was inclining towards 
Ka Wei-Shun {Note. The Chinese Minister at London - evidently Wellington Koo). 
He said, however, that Ku Wei-Shun would not be a suitable representative 
at a conference to discuss Far Eastern and Pacific problems)because in spite 
of hig familiarity with British and American conditions he was not too well 
informed on Far Eastern affairs. Yen should therefore head the delegation© 
amt the other delegates were under consideration but no decision had yet 
boon renchod (Note. This last paragraph somewhat doubtful). 


Henry Wickham Steed, editor of she London Times, controller of popular opinion through 
the editorial colums of his paper spoke freely to Andre Gerapd or “Pertinax", foreign 
éditor of L*Echo de Paris, when he was in Paris as to the feeling in England concerning 
America and Japan. Pertinax relayed these to S,. Ashida, second-secretary of the idpaness 
embassy, who duly sent them to Tokyo. Steed seemed to see a gradual alignment of white 
against yellow for the domination of the Pacific. 


(apace) 


Paris-Tokyo, No. 1428: October 2, 1921. 


Paris-Washington,No. 352, Qctober 12, 1921-0. 


Referring to cablegram No. 1069 from the ambassador at London to the 


minister of foreign affairs, the foreign editor of L*Echo de Paris talked 


with Steed on many occasions during the recent stay of the latter in Paria, 
and he told Ashida what purported ¢xe the words of Steed. These words 


practically coincide with the above-mentioned cablegramy and for your 
Wa 


information 1 supplement herewith the following points. 

l. Steed was pessimistic of the future of Japanese-American relations. 
Not a few among the influential men of America were devoting their utmost 
energy to the establishment of supremacy in the Pacific, American naval 
circles were conscious that the present naval power of America was not as 
yet strong enough for this purpose; but if after a few years its strength 
should be perfected, then the attitude of America would be franker. On 
this point British naval authorities were entirely of the same opinion as 
he. | 

2. According to Steed’s opinion, a part of the British cabinet was 
for casting aside the indefinite attitude heretofore held Ry Great Britain 
in regard to Japanese-American questions, and for making genuine concessiona{?), 
but the dominions would not hear of thisg and,in the event of an actual break 
between Japan and America, Great Britain through pressure from the dominions 
would even have to give support to America. There were some who referred 
to this point and argued that it was one way of maintaining peace. He saw 
that this opinion was of late gaining ground. 

3. It would seem that since May there were secret negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and America in regard to the convening of the Washington 
conferenceg and some seemed to suppose there were petty complications between 
Great Britain and Americag and that America thought that Great Britain had 
made up its mind to take the position of principal sponsor of the conference, 

On July 10, Harvey , the American Nabassador, called on Lloyd George at 
his Chequers villag and delivered the invitation of the American government 
to the conference. Harvey is said to have been extremely excited at that 


time, A few days later the ‘times published an article attacking Lord Curzong 


= 
= 


and this article, he said, was the result of the writer having been incited 


by a conversation with Ambassador Harvey. 


(Note. Badly garbled text.) 
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Voices of Italy added to the pessimistic dirge throughout the world as to prospects 
of genuine success. Some emanated from England, some from the American embassy. at 


Rome and some from native sources. Kentaro Ochiai, ambassador, sent their messages to 


Tokyo, 
( opesr | 
*  Rome-Tokyo No, 296. October 2, 1921, 
Rome-Washington,No. 39, . October 13, 1921. 


At this time when the Washington conference is gradually drawing closer, 
many of the newspapers in {taly are constantly publishing pessimistic 
articles, which are mainly communications from England. These are unanimous 
in saying that ,if this conference does not succeeed, the relations afterwards 
between the two countries will inevitably be in greater danger than ever, 

An_ informant of our Embassy states obbat he was told by an informant 
of the American Embassy here that he could not be hopeful of the result of 
the Washington conference for reduction of armament. British and American 
views would prokably not coincide. ‘hat Great Britain would conspire with | 
Japan was evident from the British government's request that the Panama 
Canal question be discussed at this conference, a question which had nothing 
to do with armament reduction or Pacific questiong,s which were the subjects 


for discussion at the conference. 


’ formerly Italian Ambassador at Washington, he states that there was no 
doubt that Great Britain with her possession of important points in the 
Mediterranean constituted a great future menace to Italy. Italy's 
salvation at such a time would be in America alone. Hardie “invitation 
to an armament conference could be called a very clear-sighted measure. 


If successful, America would achieve the distinction of being the first 


among civilized countries to win the laurels as champion of world peace, 


If the conference should end in failure, it would be proclaimed that 
Harding tried to avoid War, but his efforts had been shattered through 
the union of Europe and Japan; preparations for war would be hurriedly 
perfected, and within three years from how she would fight Japan. 

Also, our informant spoke with Philip Marshall Brown, American dele- 
gate to the international juristic (7) association which recently met at 
Rome, Mr. Brown stated: "We shall re all in our power to prevent war 
with Japan's domination of China. Japan has shown hergelf not backward 
in accepting the open door policy, but she cannot quite be depended upon. 
We are hoping for the restoration of Port Arthur, Manchuria and Shantung. 
If Japan should submit to reason, she will acquire great abstract benefits; 
but should she not do so, we shall have to take other measures against the 


monopiy by a a ae fase and free access in the Far East. 


tin Gesias sGari balds bold pur informant that the Washington conference 


would after all only serve to hasten the inevitable war between Japan and 


America. 


(2fo0s) 

Time passed swiftly. All the preliminary planning waa finished. Various countries, 
when sounded out had signified their willingness to confer when formally invited. The 
invitations were ““y sent and accepted. Other nations had scrambled for bids. Ideas 
' for precursory meetings to discuss part of the problems or even what problems the main 
show should consider where discarded. ‘The ticket of events for the big show was drawn 

4 
up. Policies were decided, delegates selected and technical experts assigned. Thousands 


of words of official statements as to conciliatory attitudes had been uttered for the pres 


corps all over the world. 


When things looked brightest for the triumph of the peace-loving party in Japan, 


Premier Takashi Hara was assassinated November 4, 1921, ‘The Japanese delegation was 
thrown into confusion as to the desire of the new premier to pursue the aims and carry 
out the conclusions reached by the previous administration. Uchida directed the govern- 
ment until the selection of Baron Korekiyo Takahashi, formerly minister of finance,as 
premier. Thereupon, Uchida resumed reins of the Yoreign \ffice and Takahashi continued 
as minister of finance besides acting as minister of the navy in the absence of Admiral 
Tompeaburo Kato, minister of the marine. The other pblenipotentiaries from Japan were 
Shidehara, Prince Llyesato Tokugawa, president of the House of Peera, and Masanao Hanihara, 
vics-minister for foreign affairs, who replaced Shidehara at the council table when he 
(Fak) 
became 411? (For a full list of delegates and advisers see AppendixT.) 

In this first round of the diplomatic joust it was a draw between Shidehara and 
Hughes. Certainly Hayashi and Curzon were a poor third and a bad fourth respectively in 
comparison. First, Curzon wanted America to sponsor a conference on the limitation of 
armanents and to have it in America. Then he got the bright idea that a conference on 
the Pacific question with America and China would be a slick way out of the unhappy 
Anglo-~Japanese alliance and ,of course, since the dominion premiers were there, it should 
be in London‘ afterwards,- that it might be held anywhere in America provided it was 
held and certain matters settled before the arma aerial: 


Hayashi likewise thought the conference a brilliant idea as an opportunity for Japan 


to subdue the militaristic element at home and sided with Curzon. 


Though the President and Hughes were a long time taking definite action as to holdine 


an arms conference, they decided too suddenly on the Pacific conference; that is, before 
they were thoroughly prepared to answer all questions as to intents and purposes. But 
before giving Hughes all the credit for playing his hand his own way and taking all the 
tricks, one must realize that he had the secret messages of London, Tokyo and the 
embassy before him, that he knew all the other fellows’ cards. He knew how much he could 
refuse Curzon without having him throw up the game and he knew what he had to concede 

to Japan to keep her in it. With due prompting from Shidehara he realized the neeessity 
of having a definite program, of announcing ity and of allowing the delegates to prepare 


thoroughly for all contingencies on the sore spots of the Far East. Yet he was wise enough 
not to antagonize one query by indiscreet promises to another as to what should be ace- 
complished and what untouched. Knowing what he knew,all he needed was patience, a poker 


face and the ability to insist on his own way. 


Shidehara wanted Japan at the Washington conference, but not at any preliminary confer- 


ence. He insisted on knowing the agenda, and he wanted arms limitation to be discussed 
first. It was due to his efforts that Hughes consented to get down to facts. If one dis- 


counts the advantage that Hughes worked under in knowing the reactions of Japan and the 


handicap of Shidehara in not knowing these of America and England, perhaps the Japanese is ae 


the better of the two. 
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Part II 


| Limitation of ee 
Chapter 5 
Faulty Bramatic Construction ‘ 

Now that the delegates have gathered from the four corners. of the earth and - 
have payed their respects to America's Unknown Soldier, who was buried at Arlington 
with pomp ee nee November 11, 1921, it behooves us to let poor Cock Robin 
rest in Reace. From now on the assemblage of nations is more akin to a five ring 
circus than an Irish wake. 

When the curtain went up on the galaxy of stars gathered at the Continental 
Memorial Hall on Seventeenth street in Washington, every one present reulized that 
a drama would soon unfold. But they reckoned without the playwright, Charles Evans 
Hughes. That gentleman, when: dudy ade master of ceremonies, as leader of the 
Home tean, proceeded to cast all rules of play construction from him and forget 
promptly the rudiments of presentation. 

‘ 

Even the rankest of amateurs knows that usually most of the minor characters of 

the plot have been presented to the audience and given their brief moments in the 


apotlight, their few lines of introduction and explanation before the hero makes 


his entrance, Even the sorriest dilettante would know better than to kill off the 


ea and marry the heroine in the first ten minutes of the play, for he would 
ee that. the marital squabbles and troubles with the in-laws would be only so much 
anti-climatic balderdash. 

Yet one could hardly expect much more from a man who intended to present more 
diverse subjects and achieve more fearful marvels than could be found in a combined 
Barnum-Ringling production. Sco elated was he with annexing Curzon’s proposed Pacific 
conference from under the latter's aristocratic nose, he quite ignored the soubrettes 
and light heavies who were preening themselves to speak their little pieces and tell 
in grandiloquent generalities just what they would do for Mr. Harding's favorite child, 
*disarmament". 

= cgntent with being master of ceremonies he had to be hero and hog the spot~ 
light. for the greater part af the first act, relegating the others in the cast to 


the part of the chorus emporarily. No wonder France refused to star in the role 

of land disarmament. No wonder the delegates emerged from a limttation of arms con~ 
ference with more submarines and more aircraft carriers than they had when they en- 

tered. No wonder the stock arias had to be sung about submarine warfare and the use 
of gas. No wonder Siberia was ommitted from the plot. And no wonder that the show 

degenerated into a five ring circus with sideshows. 


In the main rings were scheduled naval armament, new agencies of warfare, land 


armament, China, and Siberia; but the star performances were really the Four Power 


Pacific accord, the Five Power Naval Limitation treaty, the Submarine and Gas Warfare 
treaty, the Nine Power Open Door treaty, and the Chinese Tariff accord. Shantung 

and Yep were transfered to side showsyand Siberia was removed from the billing. 

In this part we are immediately concerned with the naval and submarine accomplishments 
and the lack of them. 

One of the most important results of the Washington circus was the signing of 
the eon of armaments treaty by the five great navi powers, but they did not 
sign on the dotted line until they had asserted their own personalities and put 
aufficient obstacles in the Hero*s path to wear his patience and that of the world's 
as well. His victory lay in their acceptance of his arbitrary 5-5-3-1,75=1,75 
ratio for capital ships, the first part of which was the bombshell that he exploded 
in the opening session before giving his guests a chance to say what they could do 
without. 

Worse yet, in the opening session, he chose to ignore France and Italy considering 
them minor powers, announcing diplomatically of course, that he would tend to them 
later when the major powers _ accepted and definitely settled their business. The 
sity ratio suggested was for the Rig three on the sea, England, Japan and the United 
States, with Japan a poor third. No wonder the soubrette glared, no wonder she stamped 
her pretty French heels,-no wonder she threg a monkey wrench in the works. Hughes 


was evidently not a ladies’ man, or he would have known that he could have had his 


. 


way easily if he had just been a little more chivalrous to the "fayre ladyes”,. 

Japan, of course wanted a mavy program commensurate with her dignity as a world 
power, but she was amenable to reason for good-will’s sake. Moreover, she didn*t 
auffer from a Latin temperament. The delegates to the conference had been instructed 
by former Premier Hara (ri@}i minister of Foreign Affairs Uchida to work for an eight~ 
eight schedule if possible as they considered this necessary for adequate defense 
with things as they were promising to be. But Baron Kato, Prince Tokugawa, and 
Ambassador Shidehara were to be permitted to modify this if they could obtain a proper 
ratio with America and Great Bhitain and if the situation in the Pacific were nat 
to be substantially changed. The “eight-eight schedule" called for otf nov dread~ 
noughts and eight new battle cruisera begun in 1916 and to be completed in 1928, 

Of this program only the first line Nagato and the Mutsu had been completed of 
33,800 and 35,000 tons each. 

Though the text of the following communication is badly garbled and the desires 
and intentions of the Japanese concerning certain proposals is not at all cleay, 
certain things are very evident. Tokya would not give up conscription, but she would 

CPA mt 
lower her numerical strength of 320,000 men for the army if it became necessary through 
mutual concession. She did not want existing naval strength to be included in the 
scope of limitation, but rather, definite agreements as to unfinished construction 
already planned and possible future building. And note, most important of all, Japan 
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wished to determine the total tonnage for cruisers, fauxiliary craft, such as torpedo 


boat destroyers,-for submarines and for aircraft carriers. Alas, only the capital 


ship tonnage and the aircraft carrier tonnage was set, and the blame for the inability 


a 


to agree rested solely on the shoulders of the soubrette. 


(npare} 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 537, October 20, 1921 


(Note. Text is badly garbled: ) 


SNe Gertie ye 


».,,, Heading No. 2. Limitation of Armaments Question. 

l. With regard to the standard of army and navy strength, Japan 
has been working to establish the strength necessary for national 
defence in any contingency, but, if the participating powers ig'a spirit 
of mutual concession shall make progress with the consideration of this 


question, Japan will not necessarily persist in this. The program at 


present in effect is for 320,000 men, but if necessary Japan would not 


refuse to modify this. The bais of the present navy program is the 
eight-sight schedule, but Japan will not refuse to reduce this,provided 
that it maintains a proper ratio with America and Great Britain and that 
the situation in the Pacific is not substantially modified. 


2. In determining the scope of the limitation of naval armament, 
not merely should there be an agreement about future construction, but 
unfinished construction under established programs should also be in- 

: cluded in the programs, while existing strength should mainly be ex- 


cluded from the scope of the limitation. 


3. With regard to the manner of limiting naval armaments, we shall 
make and support the following proposal, but depending on the trend of 
the conference we shall not necessarily persist:in it: (a) with regard 


to the distribution of b ie06655- ONE disc ices ships eecsceee 0b eeeiotecs> 
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(b) determine onnage for cruisers, torpedo boat destroyers, 


submarines, airghip tenders. 


An agreement could be made on the basis of the maintenance of the 


status quo. 


7. The system of conscription ........ cannot be given up. 


[space 


The curtain went up. President Harding gave his address of welcome and was 
gone before the soubrette had quite recovered from the fact that she was not sitting 
on the host’s right hand, or even his left, but away around the corner of the table, 
affront No. 1. Hughes was unanimously elected chairman and launched at once into his 
Starting proposal. In brief it amounted to the following: @ 

All competitive naval building should cease for ten years; \. 


All propsed capital ships should be scrapped within three months from the signing 


of the agreement,- these were thirty for America, an aggregate of 845, 740 tons; 19 & 
for England, an aggregate of 583, 375 tons, and 17 for Japan, an aggregate of 448, ¢ a 
os 
928 tons, leaving a 5-5-3 ratio for the three respective countries of ships and tonnage | & 
Se 
to the following amounts 18,- 500, 650; 22,-604,450; 10,- 299, 700; oo 


No capital ships hereafter should exceed 35,000 tons,- a capital ship, by the — 


4 
way, Was any war vessel whose displacement exceeded 10,000 tons, or which carried a 


gun more than eight inch caliber; 
The life of a capital ship was to be considered twenty years, and the old must 


be destroyed when the keel of the replacing vessel had been laid four years; 


VOSS 


But there was to be no replacement building for ten years; 


And no maval buidding for foreigners during the life of the agreement; — 


Moreover, no combat craft should be bought, given, or sold. e 


DS 


Cog. 8 


{ 
He actually named the ships that were to be scrapped and those that were to \ A 
{ “of 


be phere by each nation. They appear in the accompanying table: 


——— Sco ~ Sacer mcnernties Dae eS Eee 


Table No. I I Ships to be ‘Scrapped 
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___By America: BOs 30: Tonnage, 845, 7406 


First Line Battle Ships Tons Second Line Battle Ships 
Colorado 32,600. Maine 12,500 
Washington 32,600 Michigan 16,000 
West Virginia 32,600 Missouri 12,500 
South Dakota 43,200 Virginia 14,948 
Indiana 43,200 Rhode Island 14, 948 
Montana 43,200 Louisiana 16,000 
North Carolina 43,200 Nebraska 14,948 
Towa. 43 ,200 New Jersey 14,948 
Massachusetts 43,200 Georgia 14,948 

Connecticut 16,000 


Battle Cruisers 


Lexington 43,500 Minnesota 16,000 
‘ Constellation 43 ,500 Kansas 16,000 
Saratoga 43,500 Vermont 16 ,000 
Ranger 43,500 New Hampshire 16,000 
Constitution 43,500 South Carolina 16,000 
Dat, 110 
United States 43,500 


618,000 plus 227,740 = 845,740 tons 


By England-- All predreadnoughts, all second line battleshipsy,and all first line 


wns 


up to the King 0 George V: No., 19: Tonnage, 583, 375. | 
By Japan a | . 
Abandon plans for Kii, Owari, No. 7 and No. 8 battleships, 45,000 each. 


Abandon plans for No. 5, 6, 7, 8; 41, 400 tons each, battle cruisers. 


Capital Ships: scrapped Battle Cruisers: supacd | 
Mutsu 35,000. Amagi 42,400 | 
Tosa 42,250 Akagi 42,400 | 
| Kago 42,250. Hage $ 42,400 
Tis 30 | 168600 
Predreadnoughts Second Line Battle Ships 
Kurana _ 14,600 Aki 20,450 : 
Tbuki 14,600 Satsuma 20,100 : 
ITkona 15,150 Kashima 16, 900 
"44,350 Katori 16,450 
Mikasa — 15,362 
Hizen 12,700 
| Iwami 13,516 
| Tis,a76 


me Total: (17 ships, or 448, 928 tons 


(Abs Baron ‘Kato: who was %o attend the meetings ‘of ‘the ‘committee on naval armament ’ 
approved Hughes*® speech on the whole and was determined to take the necessary decisive 
steps to meet the conditions wholeheartedly. He foresay the difficulties which were 
to arise due to the necessity of the delegates having to turn to Tokyo for inatruction 
on the smallest detaila. 

When the newspaper correspondents came to dearn Japan's reactions to the opening 


session, Kato characterized the American proposal as “a most wise decision,” and 


thought it could be made the basis for discussion. He promised that Japan would 
“as far as she was able, work for the realization of the aims of this proposal." 
He stated that he was not dissatisfied with the general principle that Japan have 


a navy inferior to the navy of Great Britain and of America. He cabled the foreign 


office the next day. 


Copsce-) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 18. November 13, 1921- 


DNewy-eontidontieis— 


1. Hughes* speech at the formal opening of the armament confer- 
ence is given in cablegram No. 12. For same time past there has been 
much discussion in the American press of the question whether the 
conference should first discuss the armament question or the Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions. in his speech Hughes particularly re- 
ferred to thisg and said: “Although the American government is pro- 
posing that the conference shall immediately consider the armament 
question, this does not mean that we must postpone the examination 
of the Far Eastern questions. These questions of vast importance press 
for solution, It is ‘hoped that immediate provision may be made to 
deal with them adequately” etc., etc. He proposed that committees 
be organized for this purpose. Thus under the present conditions, 
there will finally be a parallel discussion of the armament question 
and the Pacific and Far Eastern questions, but even if there should 
be such a parallel discussion,it is noted that the American government 
is devoting its main effort to the reduction of armaments. In this 
cas@g Plenipotentiary Kato will attend the committee on armaments and 


Plenipotentiary Shidehara the committee on Paedific and Far Eastern 


questions. 


2, Hughes’ speech was listened to very attentively from beginning 


to end and frequently evoked enthusiastic applause. Especially when 
the secretary after describing the American navy program stated 

that the United States was willing, in the interest of an immediate 
limitation of naval armaments, to scrap fifteen capital ships now 
in construction, the whole assemblage rose to their feet and the 
applause and cheering did not step for some time (the vehement app- 
lause @ the congressmen and senators who were in the hall attracted 
especial attention). A deep impression was made on everyone. . 

It is needless to say that the course of the American government 
in making such a concrete proposal, publishing it at the beginning | 
of the conference and declaring its views is based on a determination 
to carry through its purposes. I think also that the substance of 
the proposal is logical in the maing and If am convinced that the 
Japanese government must determine to meet it with a decisive step, 
but it is impossible to tell what difficult points this question 
may later develop. If in such a case we must be controlled each 
time by your instructions,we might lose opportunities and cause 
serious disadvantage to the position of Japan. We therefore request 
authority to take proper provisional action in the spirit of the 
pene which have previously been given the plenipotentiaries. 


Even Ambassador Hayashi at London had only good to say of the American pro- 
posal. But note that he as well as the British thought this was a siiberenee: Per 
ithe reduction of world armament, not merely the limitation and the limitation 
upward at that. Hayashi was delighted not only at the thought of a reduction in 


armament, but also at the thoughts of all the good things that could be bought with 


the money saved, Already he was dreaming as would any housewife over new trans- 


portation facilities, a boom in industries and the flowering of educational projecta. 


Intersa@@nal improvements unfolded before his inward eye. He urged his cabinet to 


decide favorably. 


(apoee) 
London-Tokyo, No, 1175. November 14, 1921. 
London-Washington,No. 463, November 14, 1921. 


Newapaper comment here regarding the American proposals for 
the limitation of armaments is as follows: As stated in cablegram No. 
1174 (Note. plain text, summarizing favorable comment of British press), 
the attitude of the leading British newspapers is in the main favorable 
to these proposals. There is apparently some sgpprehension felt, how- 
ever, regarding how it will be received by Japan. As a result of cable 
reports recently received from Washington to the effect that Pleni- 
potentiary Delegate Kato has said that he agrees in principle with 
the proposals, I feel that these doubts will cease. 

On the fourteenth, I called upon the American Ambassador and ex- 
pressed my approbation of the duopicah attitudes 

There is, of course, room for some changes in detail in the 
Anerign plan ,but,as the United States was the first to take such 
decisive etepe we to propose. the reduction of world armaments, the 
best policy appears to be to approve the whole immediately from a gen- 
eral point of view without making:too many technical reservations. 

From an economic standpoint, the reserve funds which would be 
available as a result of the reduction of armaments in the three 
countries could be used for internal improvements in the various 
countries, such:as transportation facilities, education and all 
kinda of industries. It is urgent that there be a change in the 
present policy of military preparations, that in the future the 
national policy should be one of national development and that 
steps should be immediately taken to bring this about. Although 


this is evident to anyone and adds nothing new to the situation, 1 


venture to express my sincere conviction on the subject and trust 
that the cabinet council will decide in that sense. 


In pite of Hayashi's endorsement, the Japanese naval experts had a plan of their 
Ss 

own, or rather three plans; the middle plan of which if set forth in part as foblows: 
A 


Lageerte ? 


Washington~Tokyo, Conference No. 28 eddie, November 16, 1921g ¥ 


Vergy rerheteieiiie 


-.,,As our middle plan concerning the American navy limitation proposal, it has been 
decided to advocate : 1. Ten to seven as the minimum ratio of American-Japanese 
strength, .. 3. Equality of airplane carriers ... 

In this situation, we are sure that there is nothing else to do but to take this 
attitude. But it is desired to have it i:understood that dependent upon the a- 


bove cases it may be necessary to make further amendments and changes. 
(apoce.) | 
Apparently then the demand for the ten-seven ratio originated with the Washington 
crowd and Tokyo did its best to stir up sentiment in its favor as we learn later. The 
committee on armaments consisted of Hughes, Arthur Balfour, Aristideg Briand, Baron 
c Kato, Carl dnd\Schanzer. Shortly after the Japanese plenipotentiaries decided to hold 
out for a seventy per cent ratio, the news leaked abroad. 
The Japanese newspaper men in conclave decided that Japan's insistence on this 
ratio would antagonize public opinion and hinder a satisfactory solution of all Pacific 


and Far Eastern questions. Therefore, they decided g something should be done about it. 


the(resolved to petition their delegation in a round robin letter to let the matter 
A 


drop. 


Baron Kato got wind of this and summoned all the scribes to meet him early on the 


afternoon of Novembér 17. ‘There he told them in Japanese that seaventy per cent 
was absolutely necessary for national defense according to the naval men. Something 
happened between that interview and a few hours later in the afternoon. What could it 
have been? Aimessage from Tokyo, or did Kato lose his nervef When the American and 
foreign correspondents called at the regular press interview Baron Kato changed his 
tune to sixty per cent plus,as far as capital ship ratio went,and demanded but little 


less than equal strength in auxiliary craft which he admitted was not submarines and 


which we know from the preceding message was aircraft carriers. This set the pitch 


for the soubrette later. 

The day before, a demand for a seventy perpent ratio had been forecast by the 
Kokumin Shimbun and the Hochi Shimbun claimed that i to keep the Mutsu 
instead of the Settsu and wanted to add the Kago and the Tosa for a total of twelve 


capital ships instead of ten. These feelers were not well-liked by the American press 


~ 


who with one accord promised that America would not accept them. 


(apere) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 49 November 19, 192114 


With reference to the American proposal for the regulation of naval 
‘ strength, on November 15tthe New York World published an article to the effect 


that Japan would make a counter-proposal, substituting the ratio of 10-7 for 


a 
10-6. The New York World andthe Ledger both ran articles to the effect 
that if Japan should bring forward such a proposal, the United States would 


not agree. 
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As soon as the rumors spread that. Japan would present a revised proposal 
to the committee, the Japanese newspaper correspondents wished to adopt a 
resolution that the presentation of such a proposal would have a bad in- 
fluence upon the negotiations on the Far Eastern questions and that it was 
inadvisable to present it. tf it should be necessary to present the revised 
proposal, they thought it should be agreed to reduce the tonnage allotted to 
the United States and fix the ratio between the American and Japanese navies 
at 9-6. 

In view of the publication of these reports in the newspapers here, 
Plenipotentiary Delegate Kato gave an interview to Japanese newspaper corres- 
pondents, in which he laid great stress upon the fact that the seventy per 
cent ratio was absolutely necessary for the ere defense of Japan and 
that this was the policy which had been already laid dow by the naval 
authorities, | 

On the other hand as severalinquiries had been addressed to him by 
foreign newspaper correspondents also, Plenipotentiary Kato again on the 
same day called together both American and foreigh correspondents and issued 
a. statement to them as follows: "With reference to the strength of Japan's 
navy as compared with that of the superior naval powers, Japan considers. 
that the other interested countries should agree that because of her geo- 
graphical position she should maintain a proportion in general tonnage 
slightly greater than sixty per centg,and that in auxiliary graft of a 
strictly defensive character she should approximate the ratio of tha other 
nations.” 

In reply to the interrogations of correspondents with reference to the 
above mentioned auxiliary vessels, he made it chear that he was not especially 


concerned about submarines, but he avoided entering into a detailed explanation. 
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The newspapers on the eighteenth all @eatured this interview on the 
first page. The supposition was voiced in not a few cases that by the ex=- 
pression “auxiliary craft" was meant “auxiliary cruisers”. 

The New York World published an article, setting forth the view -that 
the United States could not accept this revised proposal and that in the 
view of the Yaval experts upon the assumption that the Japanese fleet was 
operating in territorial or adjacent waters, sixty per centg was sufficient 
for national defense and seventy per centy was superfluous. The New York Herald 
gave as its view that the revised proposal of the Japanese was a shrewd move 
made with the idea of trading for advantages to Japan and did not necessarily 
mean final opposition to the sixty per cente ratio, 

The Washington Post said editorially that Japan from the standpoint of 
national defense had frankly announced the naval strength necessary to her 
and that,yas this revised Japanese proposal was of course closely related 
with the manner in which the question of the Far East was settled, it could 
not be called a final proposal. As it was based upon the spirit of the 
American proposal, it made it easier to reach a settlement of the problem of 


the regulation of naval strength. 


Public opinion is evincing a tendency nbdt to accept the revised Japanese 


Deas 
dashis {A Shim 
The ae correspondent of the Jiji Shimpo harkened to the words of Baron 


c 
Kato and sent home a story that a secret committee was gonsidering Japan's newest proposal 


] Mg at) 
of raising the ante by keeping the Mutsu’ and the Aki! to give her twelve ships and a ratio 


4 


of seventy per cent plus. (‘me Mutsu was a 35,000 ton ship built partly with contribution, 


of Japanese school children. 1t was named for the great Meji emperor, Mutsthito, grand~ 


father of the rggent crown prince, Hirohito. It was begun in June, 1918 and was to 


be commissioned in December, 1921. It was launched May,1920, for a trial voyage of 
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6,500 miles which it completed October 24, 1921 acéording to one report. it was said to 
be commissioned with men and officers November 12 and ready to be admitted to the first 


line December 1, 1921 according to another. The Aki was a second line battle ship of 


20,450 tons.) 


This news article immediately gave the technical experts at home some bright ideas. 


They wanted the ratio settled in this way, but they offered three alternatives if bar- 


fete te (otless OME) 


gaining had to be done. (‘The Settsu was a second line battle ship of 21,400 tons} (me 
North Dakota and the Delaware were first line battle ships of 20,000 tons each. ) Tokyo 


adopted the seventy per cent ratio as her own and wanted the Mutsu and then some, 
( epee) 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 30. November 19, 1921. 
News report. The “Jiji Shimpo** published an article from ita Washington 
correspondent of November 17 as follows: 
The Japanese proposal to make the ratio between the Japanese and 
American navies seventy per cent and a fraction does not demand that 
the United States destroy any ships, but asks for the retention of the 
battleships Mutsu and Aki. Lt was today referred to a secret conmmit- 
tee. This proposal makes the total number of Japanese capital ships 
twelve and without increasing the total tonnage makes possible the 
organization of an 8-4 fleet. This proposal was not touched upon today 


but the United States will make it the basis for the presentation org 


counterproposal. 
The Japanese technical experts consider this proposal of prime importance 


and hope that it will be the basis for the final decision. However, in case 


it becomes necessary to make another proposal, as seems probable from the attitude 


of the United States, there are three alternatives which naturally might be 


ase 


followed, namely: 


(1) To retain the Mitsu and scrap the getteu’ and demand that the United 
States scrap its six ships, making the Jasusss=heotiean ratio seventy-five 
perbent. 

(2) To admit the American ships in course of construction, retain the 


a 
Japanese Mutsu and Aki, and scrap the American “Dekaware™ and "North Dakota™, thus 


making the ratio slightly above seventy-two percent, 
(3) Varying slightly the second alternative, to require only the scrapping 


of the American Delaware, thus making the ratio approximately seventy percent. 
Our technical experts, however, have firmly decided to claim at 
least seventy percent and there is no question of keeping the Mutsu without any 


other ceiinge and making the ratio sixty-six percent, 


? k 
On November 18 a spojesman for the Japanese delegation let it be known that Kato would 


10-7 
ask for the ratio and that it was equality of airplane carriers that they wanted. Moreover, 


he asserted the Mutsu, the mystery vessel, had been commissioned November 12 and would 


take its place in the first line December 1. 

The Japanese were trying to claim exemption from the scrap pile for their beloved ship 
as a completed vessel and therefore one to be inclyded in the status quo estimate of 
strength on which Hughes said he based his ratio estimate. The experts didn’t get to- 
gether on the figures, for others said five days later that it had been commissioned 


October 20 and had steamed three thousand miles, 


Hughes and America at large turned a deaf ear to Japan's amendments and offered 


stubborn opposition to all suggestion for change. 
\ ; 
CApati. > 4 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 56. November 3@, 1921. 
A 
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In regard to my cablegram No. 49, Japan's proposed amendment appears 
to have attracted much attention everywhere, 

On the occasion of Secretary Hughes’ interview on November 18 with 
American and foreigh newspaper correspondents, one of the correspondents 
asked the secretary of state's opinion on the Japanese propdésed amendment, 

With the promise that his name should not be quoted, the secretary 
stated in effect, in very carefully guarded words, that the American 
proposal gave fair consideration to the present naval strength of each 
country, that the proportion of tonnage allotted to each country was 
settled on this basis, and therefore in regard to all proposed amendments of 
tomes a substantial change, in this proportion, America would put up 
a strenuous fight. 

The newspapers of the nineteenth published the substance of these 
words of the secretary of state as the views of Americay and they were 
all one in declaring that the conference had encountered a barrier. A 
large number of them carried the argument that while Japan at first 
approved in principle the American proposal, the basis of which was the 
present nav{fa strength of each country, that she should now overturn this 
principle was a matter of grave concern in the progress of the conference, 
Some of the papers statedithat this anxiety was felt not by America alone, 
but also by part of the British plenipotentiary delegation. 


Again, The Washington Post stated that if the Japanese proposal 


atopped at an increase of only one warship, opposition would not be 


very great. In general, however, the tone displayed has been one of 


opposition to our proposal, but except for the editorial in fhe Wapington?Bost 


mentioned in our cablegram No, 49, none of the papers have published editorials 


on the subject. 


Lapece) 
It was the duty of the minor officials of the delegation to keep their fingers on the 


pulse of American public opinion as revealed in the press and to relay reports of the patients 


condition back to Tokyo, so that she might vary her prescriptions with her chances for 
success, The embassy reported rather sadly that any possibility of America’s weakening to 
accept Japan’s proposals was eliminated by the prompt acceptance of the proportion by 
Britain in the first of the secret sessions of the big three? Balfour, Hughes and Kato, 
and as a consequence newspapers were unanimous in asserting that Japan must yield, 


( tRoderick 0. Matheson was the alert correspondent of the world. 


( 9a-ee.) 


Washington-fokyo, Conference No. 62, _ November 22, 1921. 


All the newspapers of November 20 have articles on the statement of Japan's 
attitude towards the Chinese proposal and on the proposed amendment of the armament 
limitation. With regard to the latter, all say that the American attitude is aa 
firm as before. Most conjecture that the purpose of the Japanese proposal is to 
save the Mutsu. 

The Washington Post and one or two other papers publish an Associated Press 
despatch quoting American plenipotentiary delegates as saying that the function 
of the naval experts is merely to investigate facts and that the decision of the 
policy based on these facts is principally with_in the competence of the American 
political plenipotentiary delegates. On the other hand the comment of Japanese 
newspapers on the proposed amendment is printed in all the local newspapers. 

“The New York Times of November 20 published on its first page an Associated 
Press cablekram from Tok¥o, November 19, that the Japanese cabinet had approved 
the draft of the amendment and was submitting it to the diplomatic advisory 
councilgand with it an Associated Press telegram from Washington, November 19, 
that there was an impression that the presentation of the amendment proposal by 


the Japanese delegates was prompted to some extent by considerations involving 


home politics, 
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The newspapers of the twenty-first all emphasize the view that as a result 
of a meeting of Hughes, Balfour and Kato after the session of the conference 
committee on November 19, Great Britain had absolutely approved the 5~5~3 ratio. 
The Associated Press sent out a report which it had secured from the office of 
a certain delegation that the Japanese proposal was based on a difference of 
opinion as to the present strength of the navies of the various countries yg and 
that therefore ,if an understanding on this point could be reached with Great 


Britain,an agreement could be reached. 


On the twenty-first the New York World published on its first page a cable- 


gram from its correspondent at ToKgo, Matheson; that Japan had advanced the date 


of launching the Tosa from December 19 to December 4 and was vigorously hurrying 
the construction of theis vessel. This attracted considerable attention. 

The Hearst papers on the twentieth criticised the Japanese for demanding 
an inctease of tonnage by calling aircraft carriers, which would carry bomb<- 
dropping airplanes, exclusively defensive auxiliary craft. On the twenty-first 
the Times said thaf the question of whether airplane carriers were really of 
an absolutely defensive character or whether on the contrary they had offensive 
power would be the focus of the discussion of the Japanese proposal, It expressed 
opposition to the Japanese amendment proposal. 

The general trend of newspaper comment, which had come to the point of doubting 
the success of the conference, now, since the substance of our proposal has gradually 
become generally known, puts together the above-mentioned idea that the British 
plenipotentiaries have approved 5-5-3 proportions and reports of conversutions 
between the British, Japanese and American delegatesg and observes that in the 


end the Japanese must yield 2nd a tendency is evident for pessimistic comment 


to change to optimistic. ekot? 


Laporte) lane 
Tokyo ordered the delegates to hold out for the 10-7 ratio on November 22, (See 


No.44, ibid, Page 308.) Japanese newspapers said the cabinet woulddemand it and began 


discussing the importance of the fortifications in the Pacific. November 28 Kato was 


aa 


favoring the seventy per cent ratio as requested. ‘The same day Tokyo provéded for emergencies 


by relenting a little. 


From he following cable we gather that the Washington delegates had presented at least 
four possible courses of actions. The first proposal that Loko wanted was evidently the 
10-7 ratio. The second was a 10-6.5. The third must have been the 5-3 proposal with the 
Mutsu for the Settsu and the last proposal, the one to be avoided, Hughes original sug- 
gestion, It was in this cable that Uchida revealed the importance that Japan attached to the 


Pacific defenses as a compensating factor in the juggling of rathos. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference Noi 73 (t) November 28, 1921, 


Sieryenttenttstsh. 


{Note. text is badly garbled.) 


Referring to your conference cablegram No.74, we are, of your opinion that it 


is necessary to avoid any clash with Great Britain and America, particularly 
America, in regard to the armament limitation question. You will to the utmost 
Maintain a middle attitude and redouble your efforts to carry out our policy. 

In case of inevitable necessity you will work to establish your second proposal 

of 10 to 62.5 (Note. 635 reconstructed from a garbled passage). If,in spite 

of your utmost efforts, it becomes necessary in view of the situation and in the 


interests of general policy to fall back on your proposal No, 3 yyou will endeavor 
‘ to obtain a wording which will make it clear that we have maintained equilibrium 


with the Amorican fleet by limiting its power of concentration and maneuver in 


in the Pacific through a guarantee of reducing, or at least maintaining in status 


quo, the Pacific defenses. 
No. 4 is to be avoided as faa as possible. 
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Another interesting report on the state of Public Opinion’s health went out . 
November 28 It unwittingly sets forth the contrast betweeri America and Japan. Here 


public opinion is like Topsy, in Japan it is as carefully guided as Little Eva. 
(pe22) . 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference Noj{ 100, November 28, 1921. 

A survey of recent attitude of American newspapers toward our 
country reveals on thewhole moderation and reasonableness» and one 
cannot but feel surprise when comparing this with the time when there 
was constant and bitter criticism on the Shantung question. 

One important cause of this is thought to be that the American 
government and people have recognized that the success or failure of 
the conference rests mainly on the actions of our country and they are 
governadnby a secret desire not to do anything at this time to aggravate 
the antipathy in our country. At the same time we think also that the 
fair policy of the Japanese government has, through our straightforward 
statements, been more and more understood by the public. 

Judging by the events of the past two weeks: 

1. The fact that we at the outset promptly agreed in principle 
to the American government‘s proposal in regard to the reduction of naval 
armament was received with marked good-will, Then, while our proposed 
amendment in regard to the proportion of tonnage occasioned moderate 
criticism for a timeg and checked the state of reaction, at present the 
trend of public opinion has, as before, an optimistic leaning to a be- 
lief that in the end some compromise will be seen. Comparatively little 
attention was paid by the public to the publication in various newspapers 
of the twenty-sixth of an Associated Press cablegram from Tok¥o stating 
that the Japanese government had issued instructions to its plenipotentiaries 
to insist on the seven ratio, 
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We therefore feel that unless public opinion in our country from 
concentration on the principle of national defense makes unnecessarily 
strong claims or imprudent criticisms of the attitude of the American 
government in proposing the proportion of tonnagay and thus provokes ill- 
feeling, no great change will be produced in public opinion in this 
country. In view of the very great importance of this question, please, — 


for the sake of caution, see to it very carefully at this time mh 
that public opinion in our country does not run to extremes before the 


Japanese government has made her ultimate decision. ,,,,... 
Moreover, it is observed concerning conditions of other countries, 
that Great Britain has expressed an attitude of assent to the American 
PEOposal regarding the naval questiong and seemed to be silently waiting 
for accord between Japan and America... + «++ °° 
In view of the fact that at present the attitude of Japan is continually 
the center of public attention, our country should arouse to a sense 
of the general situation and the extent of our national power and gould 
in accordance with <heas conditions maintain a most prudent attitude. 
It is reasonable that we should support our contentions, but I think it 
necessary that our Government and people both should persistently take 
care not to incur any unfavorable reaction of American public opinion, 
which is tending decidedly in our favor; by taking extreme positions 
and expressing extreme arguments. 


So on November 30 Kato made his formal plea for an increase in the capital ship 
ratio on the basis of necessity for national security. Moreover, he wished, at the 
advice of his naval experts, to discard the fundamental method of determing the status 
quo on which Hughos' Patio proposal was based. He wished, exactly, to discard uncommissioned 
ships as a basis for determining the ratios “Figured with Japan's pencil, Hughes’ ratio 


was cut fifty percent or England would have fourteen to America’s ten and Japan's 


seven, Japan was immediately accused by Public Opinion of holding out on Hughes for 


bargaining purposes on the Far East situation. 
The plenipotentiaries’® worries were manifold both prior to and following Tokyo's 
(At? | 
consent to the 5-5-3 ratio on December 10! (See No. 155, ibid, Page 317.) One 
might have expected the British to support the Japanese amendment, for it wouad give 
them a larger navy than any other country in keeping with the traditions of the 
Empire, but such was not the case. 

On December 1 Baron Kato cabled home his fears as to a possible combination of 
Great Britain, America, Francegand China against Japan; as to Japan’s losing her 
newly won place in the international sun; and as to the trouble that official agitators 
for the 10-7 proportion might cause in their guidance of public opinion. He feared 
an attempt on the part of England and America to dictate to Japan should they persist 
in their desires. He was apprehensive test they lose the good will of America. If 
they should , they would be put at a disadvantage, the conference would end in failure 
and the ensuing naval race would reduce Japan to far below the despised sixty percent. 


(Fimo h fotlury table.) 
('Rear-gdmiral Sir A. E. M. Chatfield was assistant chief of staff in the British 


i] 
Admiralty. Vice-admiral Kanji Kato was not only head of the Japanese naval experts 
With Captain Y. Uyeda, naval attache of the Washington embassy, but a member of the 


sub-committee of naval technical experts who worked out the detailed information for 


the main committee. Col. Theodore Koosevelt was chatrman. Admiral Robert E. Koontz 


‘The other countries were represented by Lord Arthur Hamilton 


also represented America. 
ee and Admiral Chatfield for the British; Vice-admiral Ferdinand de Bon, for France; 


i 
and Vice-admiral acton for Italy.) 
December 1, 1921, 


Lape) 
Conference No. 12% 


Washington-Tokyo, 
Sleepmeontenticds 
I am aware that you are fully informed regarding the sentiments of 


the American government and people toward Japan by the various reports of 


the last few days,but I have summarized my impressions resulting from 


an analysis of all these as follows; 
The American authorities, at direct variance with the trend of 


public opinion with reference to the standpoint of Japan, relegated Far 


Eastern questions to a secondary place and initiated the proceedings at 
In fixing the 


oncs with the discussion of the limitation of armaments. 
ratio between the strength and efficiency of the Japanese, British and 


American navies, no reference was made to combined strength upon the basis 


of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
The attitude of Foot and all the other American delegates toward Far 
Eastern questions was felt to be one of concern leat our national sus- 


ceptibilities or @iznity should be wounded. Editorial comment in news- 
papers here, with the exception of the Hearst papers, has generally adopted 


a tone friendly toward England, which condition has not prevailed in 
On the other hand, with reference to the American attitude 


recent years. 
toward China, the newspapers contrary to expectation are maintaining a 


lukewarm attitude and the propaganda which the Chinese are continually 


spreading seems to be having very little effect. 
The above mentioned conciliatory attitude of the American government 


and nation toward Japan is a very happy circumstance,but I think it is 


chiefly due to a desire to have the Washington conference result successfully. 


Tn viav of the vredisnosition af the Americen people, if any untoward incident 


should impede the progress of the conference, it is tote expected that this 
attitude toward us would undergo a complete change. 

At present, the point upon which the American government and peophe 
ig most concentrated is the attitude of Japan toward the ratio of naval 
strength and the progress of the meetings of experts is being closely 
followed. Since the publication of our claim for a 10-7 ratio, public 
opinion here tends to follow the game lines as before ,but ,in view of the 
firmness of the American decision and the fact that the British support 
the American plan, confidence is expressed that the Japanese will finally 
make concessions and the outcome of the conference is apparently awaited 
with comparative equanarey: 

With reference to the attitude of the British and American governments 
upon this point, judging from the attitude of Hughes and Balfour upon the 
occasion of the interview of Plenipotentiaries Hughes, Balfour and Kato, 
as contained in cablegram No. 93 (Note: erroneous reference), the British 
and American governments appear to be absolutely at one in this regard 
and to have already decided what Japan should do. The details of the 
statement made by the British delegate, Rear Admiral Chatfield! on November 
30, in the meeting about naval matters will, we suppose, be transmitted to 
you later by the Vice-Minister of the Navy. {2} I wish to comment, however, 
that the British government is becoming more and more outspoken in its 
support of the United States and is exhibiting an attitude of opposition 
to our proposal. 

With regard to this point also, as all kinds of propaganda have been 
actively circulated on account of the discussion in our newspapers about 
the desire of Japan for a 10-7 ratio, I fear that the American government 
and people, as an inevitable result of their feeling of disappointment, will 
alter their previous friendly attitude, thus giving rise to a situation 


disadvantageous to us, and that thé British government also, which heretofore 


both in the conference meetings and outside has manifested a friendly attitude 


toward us, will change this attitude and together with the American government 


adopt a policy of exerting pressure upon us. Jf such a situation should 
once arise, it must be expected that it not only would result in the failure 
of the conference,but also would cause future naval competition, so that 
in the end we would be reduced below a sixty percent ratio. Then, of 
course, Japan would in future be forced to an absolutely inferior international 
position, or a firm alliance hostile to us between Great Britain, The United 
States, China and France might be formed. in fact I feel great anxiety as 
to what turn affairs will take as the future weal or woe of Japan may now 
be decided. 
There are indications that the agitators for the 10-7 ratio have recently 
begun to have the guidance of our newspapers, circles of public interest, etc.} 


but, if, in disregard of the above described situations they should now make 
national opinion ferment and take a course contrary to the general trend 
of the times, I entertain great apprehension lest sooner or later Japan 
may be placed in a very difficult position both as regards domestic and 
foreign affairs. Because of the direction which public opinion is taking, 
I therefore submit this point for your special consideration, 

I shall call on Mr. Balfour December 1, concerning this question, and 
shall report the interview in another cablegram. aie: Ce Oe 


ag 
When the conference of naval experts concluded without reaching an agreement,Balfour 


was terribly anxious for fear the whole armament limitation would be overthrown. This, 
he thought, would interfere with a sucéessful conclusion to the quadrupte agreement 

sa Abc Pacific questions. He summoned Baron Kato to discuss the state of affairs 
with him and offered his help toward a satisfactory solution. Baron Kato reports 

the interview at length, part of which is quoted here and part of which will be 


quoted a little later. 
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Kato goes into great detail to explain to the Englishman the Japanese opposition 


Ne emer ct onithe people's potiey 2s pot frith bry the duct: 


to the American plan. , He fears the political consequences should his constituents 
suspect that America may exert pressure,- all very prettily set forth in diplomatic 


parlance. He shrewdly suspects the British of using their influence to prevent an in- 


erat polers 


crease in ratio or even the retaining of the Mutsu, as much as to obtain harmony.( 'Sadao 


Cc 
Saburi was qounaellor at the Washington embassy. Sir Maurice Hankey was chief secretary 


of the British delegates. ) \ 


{ agrd-te.? 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 131. December 2, 1921. 


S reeenttheartet>, Urged, 

The conference of naval experts concluded without reaching an agree- 
ment and reported the day before yesterday, November 30. As a result 
of this, on yesterday, the first, 1 was asked for an interview by Mr. 
Balfour and met him at a hotel at noon. Mr. Balfour was ina state of 
extraordinary anxiety and even his words trembled. He began by saying 
that. it was reported that the navy specialists had not reached a :consensus 
of opinion. He was unbearably anxious for fear that unless some agre=- 
ment on this question was reached, the whole armament limitation would 
be overthrown. He thought that this would result in making the siedrdpis 
agreement impossible and would also affect the Pacific questions. He 
asked whether there was not something he could do to help. 

I said that since f had received the report the day before that the 
specialists had ended with a disagreement, I was heaping worry on worry. 
With the introductory remark that as a technical question there was con- 
siderable reason on our side, I said that I wished to leave these technical 


things aside and express my own views. in the first place this was not 


a question to be decided by our navy elone, but the diet had already 


announced it and the people were supporting it. It was therefore a 
matter of political significance. For this reason, to change the proportion 
there must be some reason which will produce a eénsiderable change in 

the Kovernment and people. 

Still at the beginning of the conference, when I heard the Hughes 
proposal, I marvelled at this decisive step, and I then|formed the decision 
that his proposal must be substantially accepted. I therefore immediately 
expressed this opinion to my colleagues and to the experts, reported 
this view also to my government and addressed myself to the policy 
of doing everything possible to make the plan succeed, 

In Japan hitherto in the government and people and especially in 
the diet not a single voice of opposition to the navy program had been 
heard, As a result of the great war, the situation in all European 
and American countries had changed@ and,as a result of all the people 
of all countries being distressed by the burden of armaments, the ee 
duction of armaments had become an international questiong,and had had 
an influence also on Japan. Since last yearg opnions in favor of 
solanens eeauneias had been heard. this spring I received two or 
three questions from the correspondent of the American Associated Press. 
I at that time announced that I approved the limitation of armaments ggg 
and that,if there were an international agreement, the eight-eight 
program might be curtailed, With this spirit I had come hopefully to 
the conferencog and 1 had gone on until today with the thought of going 
everything in my power to establish the American plan. I had already 
consented to the principle of scrapping new ships under construction gy 
and old ships, which was the main point of the American proposal. I 
was intolerably regretful that in spite of the fact that the question 
of ratio was in the end a secondary and comparatively small question, 


no agreement on it had been reached among the experts. 
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Assuming at this point that I accept the Aneriea, ‘proposal, what would 
be the result? If,in spite of the fact that there are reasons supporting 
our proposal from a technical standpoint, the American proposal should 
be accepted, the impression would be produced on the Japanese people 
that this was the result of American pressure. It may be supposed that 
the people would attack me and at the same time would come to have a 
feéling of antipathy towards the United States. There had perhaps been 
indications of more or less strained feelings between the Japanese and 
the American peoples, but since this spring there were signs of a reconcilia- 
tion. This had teen most gratifying to megand when this conference came 
into prospect, I had come to America having the point of view that 
outside of the questions of various finds, one duty of the conference 
was to establish good-feeling between Japan and the United States. 

During the discussion of various questions, this feeling had not 
left my head for a minute. Lf had been most anxious lest even if we 
secured an agreement on naval limitation, the newspapers, etc.. of both 
countries would fall into severe mutual criticism and would end in 
producing an estrangement of feeling between the two peopkes. My great 
anxiety had been to prevent this. if it were my duty to bear all the 
responsibility for attacks of the people concerning myself, a solution 
could be secured, but a personal solution would have no effect in harmonizing 
the feelings of the two peoples. sta I had the feeling that it was 
absolutely necessary to carry through this limitation of navies. Putting 
together the foregoing views, 1 was worrying day and night in what 
way this question could be solved. lt would be fortunate if he could 
assist me on this point. 

Mr. Balfour said that ,as a public man of long experience, he well 
understood the necessity for considering popular sentiment. He sympathized 


with my anxiety and perfectly understood my feelings. Still while there 


might today be room for discussion concerning the details of the American 


proposal) ,viewed from the larger aspects of the situation it was im- 
possible not to decide on it. If I had any opinions he would exhaust 
every effort... 1.8 a> . 
..v> [ then said that the Mutsu was really completed. Before I left, 
all ite construction charges had been paid, captain and crew had been 
drafted and it had gone to sea. Today it had been incorporated in the 
fleet. To scrap it was a thing I could not get our people to do. The 
Mutsu must be restored..+ 1°: >: 
.‘:: The basis of study of the American proposal is the interpretation 
of existing strength. Our experts say that there are points which © 
are unfair, but judging by newspaper discussion, 1 suppose that the 
Americans having invested several hundred million dollars in fifteen 
uncompleted ships,have considered the effect of this point on the pedple 
and have taken it into account in the existing strength. There are also 
indications that they have taken some pains not to make the British 
oppose the plan. 

The American plan can therefore hardly be considered perfect, 
but Mr. Balfour said that he himself would not listen to the specialists. 
There may be various opinions about the American plan from the point 
of view of world peace, preventing wars, stopping competitive naval 
construction, lightening the burdens of the people, etc., but, looking 
at it from a general point of view, he was of the opinion that there was 
nothing to do but to agree to it for the sake of attaining a great 
purpose. 

Without impugning their general good faith, it may be supposed 
that the British from the standpoint of their own national defence do 
not like to see an increase of Japanese influence,y and, from this element 
of consideration,do not like the sixty perfent ratio to be raised nor 
the Mutsu to be restored. As the strongest argument which they can get, 
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they put pfessure on us by arguing that if we do not accept the American 
plan but support and Srocate seventy percent, the were plan will inevitably 
break down g and with this they are confident of making us accept the 
American plan, 

It is extraordinarily hard to persist in our proposal. I am afraid 
that it will have a bad effect not confined merely to this question 
but extending also to others. I do not yet know whether the other side 
have proposed a plan for restoring the Mutsu and elimininating the 
Settsu. I shall report about this and the South Sea defonges question 
in another cablegran. 

Since the above report was drafted, I was told by Counsellor 
Saburi that Hankey told him that Mr. Balfour had today given Mr. Hughes 
an extremely detailed account of our interview described above. Mr. 
Hughes had shown interest in the South Sea defenges question and had 
said that he would discuss it with his colleagues of the American 


delegation, but it looked as if it would be hard to consent concerning 


the Mutau. 


Japan was quite sensitive to the American reaction to the turn of affairs. Hughes’ 
. 


unfavorable Neception of the Japanese amendment aroused marked opposition in the press 


s 
of December 1. This led Baron Kato to deny the plan that had been announced as 


definite the day before as Japan’s formal plea. He even denied that there was a dead 


lock on naval reduction, As a consequence Japan was accused of horse trading to get 
4 
the Mutsu, aniincrease in total tonnage and a new percentage. 


After this pronunciamento Japanese stock rose sligiitly, though Nippon was still 


2 
thought to be seeking naval advantages to balance the end of the Anglo~Jagnese alliance 


and the outcome of the Far East negotiations. Public Opinion believed that Japan wanted 


2 4 


the Pacific fortifications limited, though Japanese papers were claiming that limitation 


of the fortifications was secondary to an accord on capital shipsi 

Copers) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 136, December 2, 1921. 

Apropos of a report published in all the newspapers of November 
30 that the meeting of the committee of specialists on ‘apan's proposed 
amendment in regard to armament reduction had éaded in rupture, Hughes 
the same day in his interview with the newspaper reporters said emphatically 
that the method of reckoning in the American plan was fairy and no method 
of reckoning fairer than this could be discoveredp saying akso that. 
it was impossible to understand the opinion that would exclude battle 
ships now nearing completion, and take only already completed ships 
as the present strength, 

This appeared in all newspapers of December 1 as the words of one of 
the American plenipotentiaries. As # result of this, the tone of the 
press everywhere tended to a marked opposition to the Japanese amend- 
ment proposal, and it even occasioned the appearance of articles in 
some among them which pointed out that Great Britain had accepted the 
American proposal and that it was Japan that would block the success 
of the conference. 

However, Plenipotentiary Kato told the reporters in his interview 
with them the same day and in reply to their various questions that: 
l. It was not yet the time to state an opinion, for aithough 
he had received a report from the Japanese members in regard to the 
discussion of the proposed amendment, this was sti under investigation, 
2. He condidered the question of proportion and the question 
of abolition of the various Pacific island fortifications two separate 
questions. 


3. No deadlock had occured in the question of naval reduction as 


Again, because Balfour, too, in his interview with the reporters 
the same day, said that he thought the question of naval reduction 
would be settled satisfactorilzy, the articles in the papers of the 
second, with the exception of the World, tended on the whole to be 
rather optimistic, : 

Yet another thase is that the postponement of decision on this 
question has given bitth to various imaginary ideas, and they say they 
are afraid Japan may perhaps make even greater demands for concessions 
in respect to Far Eastern questionsy, and that it is for the skke of 
bargaining that she is so reluctant to settle the naval question. 

Such conjectures as this » and the one that it is a scheme on the 

part of Japan to get the naval question connected up with the question 
of abolition of the various Pacific island fortifications, seem to be 
increasingly prevalent. 

Moreover, a thing to which we must pay heed is that even British 
correspondents in America are as a ile reporting unsympathetically 
on the attitude of our country regarding the naval question. 


Oppaee.> 
But popular opinion in Japan was growing in favor of bigger and better 


disarmament, Tokyo was having difficulty in arousing and sustaining a demand for 
a 10-7 ratio. The reasonable populace were not the arch feiends so often painted. 
When they noted that America and England were united against the idea of that proport- 
ion for Japan, they, ini greatonumbers, wished to compromise promptly for an accord, 


As a consequence the government was much worried leat the truth be known in America 


and make doubly difficult the duties of the delegates,-what could be more humorous: 
The Yoreign Yffice did its best to issue favorable propaganda to maintain the cause, 
but so peace-loving were the people that even Uchida himself acknowledged that this 
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could not be effectively continued for long? 

(apeer) 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 129. December 7, 1921. 

In Head to the last part of heading oneg of your conference cable- 
gram No. 100 g and in Kesey de the last part of your ¢onference cable- 
gram No. 127, I am sending for your information the following summary of: 
the trend of public opinion here and the guidance of such opinion. 

It is a natural course of events that Japanese public opinion regarding 
armament reduction has, as with other foreign questions, divided itself 
into two parties, thous for and those against. We, in the spirit of 


supporting the negotiations of our plenipotentiaries, have guided both 


parties suitably. indeed it is an indisputable fact that many of our 
people fervently desire the establishment of an agreement on armament 


reduction. They naturally desire the establishement of an agreement 
for an advantageous proportion, but when it is reported that our claim for 
a seven ratio has, through Great Britain's approval of the original 


American plan, fallen into marked disfavor, they appear to desire the 


reaching of an immediate agreement through some compromise. 


However, the learned men of the national policy investigating societies, 
who demand in everything a strong national policy, and such national 
associations yes 1 have frequently given you reports of before in special 
news reports, have a tendency to run to extremes in their arguments. 
Therefore, thinking it inexpedient to leave them to themsel%es, we 
have directly and indirectly kept in touch with these bodies, and_given 
them suitable guidance. The articles and tone of the newspapers in 
general, with the exception of the Yorozu Choho® ‘oma the Kokumin, and the 
Yamato, have shown a tendency to run rather to extremes in their adverse 


criticisms. 


Again, the special correspondents in America have been sending 


successive messages to the effect that Japan would ultimately concede. 


Aa foreign correspondents, finding material for cables in these various 
newspapers, transmitted home to America the conditions as they actually 
were, we were afraid of giving the impression that the Japanese plenipotent- 
jaries were setting public opininn in their own land at naught, and were 
insisting on the seven ratio opinion contrary to the wishes of the people, 
which in itself would be a marked disadvantage to the position 6f the 
delegates. 

So from the standpoint that at least while the Japanese representatives 


were claiming the ratio of seven, it was necessary to have the people back 
this, or at least to let it be supposed that they were backing this, it 


came that we cooperated with the Ministr of the Navy and guided certain 


suitable Japanese newspapers and foreign correspondents. However, the 
general trend is such that it will not be possible long to control these 


artificially. 
Conditions are finally such that the measures noted in the last part 


of my conference cablegram No. 110 (Note. Note received) will not be 

taken. Nevertheless as af late the special cables from America give out 

the report more and more that concession will be seen on Japan's part, 

the situation will make the spirit of the strong nationalist party rise | 

correspondingly,, and it would seem that activities of the militarist 

party, ex-soldier bodies, etc., also cannot hereafter be lightly regarded. — 
in this connection, because the special correspondents in America 

have in regard to vafious questions sent cablegrams of an officiotis 

nature, great difficulty has been experienced in controlling the news- 

: papers over here. ‘The Jiji Shimpo has been particularly bad in this respect. 


f Rie, 
A little of this had already leaked abroad in America, for there were rumors 


that Tokyo favored accepting the Hughes plans in despatches from across the Pacific. 


But on December 8 Kato was forced to urge instruction to break the deadlock by getting 
(Ft at) 
1. 
a negotiable answer. (See No. 168, ibid., Page 316) 


tee 


Viscount Taka-akira Kato, leader of the Kenseikai, opposition party to the 
government, on December 9 announced a policy of abolition of all capital ships, to 
make it even more difficult for the government to peraistjin a large proportion. And 
disarmament was supposed to be the pet policy of the overeat? it was rumored 
the next day that Japan had capitualted as to ratio and was waiting only for an ad- 
Qustment on the Mutsu and an Italee!rench agreement. 

Though most of her @ifficulties were ironed out at four Rig ‘hree ‘conferences in. 
as many days in early December, as late as January 11, 1922, Tokyo still wished to 


revise Article 19 of the na vip) treaty to leave a loophole for revision of the ratio, 


“if necessity demands,“ 

At the first conference in the Wate Reperteant December 12 of Kato, Balfour and 
Hughes, the first consented to the 5-5-3 ratio if he could keep the Mutsu and get a 
promise about status quo of Pacific defenges. This whole affair is swiftly and 
secretly revealed to the home office after each meeting. Not the least interesting part 
of each message is Kato's impressions. After stating his case, Balfour's questions, 
Hughes* tactful refusals, he informs Uchida just about how much Japan can expect the 

‘ 
others to concede, just what they will refuse. 

Though he fought nobly for es Mutsu, Kato didn*t really expect he would be 

allowed to keep it. He asserted doggedly throughout that it was a completed ship, 


but he skillfully avoided minute questioning on that point. He avowed that Japan 
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would never consent to scrap the mystery ship and suggested substituting it for the 
Settsu,-the former, 35,000 tons; the latter, 21,4000tons ,or an increase of 3,600 tons. 
The two others, not knowing that he was bluffing, agreed to consider the change, 


provided he would keep to the 5=5=3 ratio for existing strength as well as for 
ta pk +e Rotors wAhh>y 


replacement, (Because most of England's battle ship were pre-war, she was to be 
allowed to retain a larger nmmber until replacement. ) 

When Kato saw that unexpectedly his demand might be satisfied, he suggested 
generously that America might keep one of her|ships half-built and that England might 
lay a keel for another. They were unanimous, however, in saying "That Ber never do," 
Kato continued to bluff, Hughes adjourned the chat until the next day in order that 
he might have his experts draw up a new table of figures. So Kato wrote that 


things were breaking his way quite unexpectedly. 


( ofrsce) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 215, December 13, 1921, 


‘Bvery Negent. Vary QUUra 


I went to confer with Hughes and Balfonr at the state department 
at 4 P.M. on the twolygth and we discussed the questions of the naval 
ratios, fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific and the Mutsu for 


1 two hours. +. .- - 


+, .ssHughes then asked me whether or not, if the question of the defences 
was settled, I would have any objection to the ratio and Tf replied 

that I would have no objections. Balfour then spoke of a provisional 
agreement for the maintenance of the status quo ante of the defences 

and the ratio, but Hughes cut him short, saying that there was the 


interpretation of the ttutsu question to be brought up. Both said that 


the exchange of the Mutsu for the Settsu was a new important question. 

1 repeated firmly, ever so often, the fact of the Mutsu being a completed 
ship. They did not contend strongly that it was unfinished and they 
expressed sympathy with popular sentiment. Finally, besides adopting 

the 5-5-3 ratio for replacement tonnage, it was necessary that existing 
atrength should also have the 5-5-3 ratio; that England's existing power 
and tonnage would be six but this was merely because allowance had been 
made for the many old ships! After he had said this, the discussion changed 
to the point of power, and 1 was asked to agree to making the actual 

power in the ratio of 5+-5=3, 

‘I asked whether, in that case, one way might not be to make exceptions 
of one new ship under construction by America and have England lay the 
keel of one. They said, according to the spirit of the American proposals, 
there was to be a discontinuance of new construction and my plan would 
antagonize world public opinion. Then I made the positive statement 
that, under no circumstances, would our nation consent to the scrapping 
of the Mutsu. | 

Hughes said that, regarding the discussion, the real fact is that 
its fundamental spirit is that of mutual sacrifte in reducing navies and 
because of this the acrapping of the Mutsu was desired. lts retention 
_ would give rise to discussion of new ship construction and also kindred 
questions. He repeated the ee ee power. 

Balfour said that he approved of nese ratio and also of the 
preservation of the status quo ante of the Pacific defences, and that he 
understood the point of argument was regarding the application of the 
capital ships that will be left. 

Hughes said that the retention of the’ Mutsu would hot only increase 
the tonnage but also the power and because of the great effect it would 
create, all of the specialists would make a new schedule of power én the 


5-5-3 ratio and he desired us to all meet together again tomorrow at 4PM. 
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and he also desired that atrict secrecy be kept regarding the proceedings 
of the conference of three and also by the specialists, to which all 
agreed, 

1 will add my impressions. 

The purport of your instructions was to put the fortifications 
question first and the ratio question after it, but in view of the 
yarlier interviews and the situation since then the situation will 
not permit the English and American plenipotentiaries to avoid and 
postpone the question of ratio on which the interest of the press is 
centered, and I have also felt it would be disadvantageous from the 
point of view of feeling. For these reasons I have discussed the 
questions of the ratio and the defences together at the same time. I 
ask your approval of this. 

My first thought was to settle the questions of defences and the 
ratio together at the same time and to deal with the Mutsu as a 
separate question, but Hughes did not agree, and it became a case of 
three questions under the one heading. ‘though there was some haggling, 
as is perfectly natural, there is noigreat difficulty in regard to the 
principle of the combined question of ratio and defences, and it is to 
be expected that we will attain our wishes. 

Regarding the assertion that the Mutsu is a completed ship, I 
avoided argument on this:point throughout, acting as if it were under- 
stood, and only argued repeatedly against the idea that, because it 
would produce gaps in power between the navies of the three countries, 
England, America and Japan, and make a great difference in the tonnage 
of the ships actually in commission, Japan could consent to treat it as 
an uncompleted ship. As a result of the discussion {f asked whether 


some solution could not be devised to help the 5-5-3 ratio without establish- 


ing an inequality between the ships of England and America actually in 


Waa 


commission and without increasing the tonnage. Unexpectedly it does not 


appear that my proposal will be refused. 


The naval specialists of both England and America are considering 
the question of naval construction during the naval holiday andg»there 
hava also been arguments in elie presa about it and it has given rise 
to conjectures as to what will follow, but these questions are merely 
the aspirations of the specialists. Since it is counter to the fund= 
amental principles of Hughes and Balfour,it cannot be surmised that 
they will:.agree to this. if it is not an error to make this oberayation, 
on account of the inclysion of the Mutsu and in order not to cause an 
increase in the proportional power nor in the gross tonnage of the 
three countries it is thought that a considerable sacrifice will be 
necessary to preserve the proper balance in our navi power, that is 
to say, ther, ie no chance to get an agreement of the Settsu. 

I submit this for your judgment. 


Lagan) 

The next morning the rumor appeared in the press that Japan would get the Mutsu for 
the Settsu. At the conference that afternoon Japan was awarded the Mutsu and England was 
promised two new super-Hoods to keep equitable distribution of the proportion, Previous 
to the great naval battle of the Kar of 1914-1918, the battle of Jutland, dreadnoughts 
were armed, armored, and designed in a theoretical, untested style. The great battle showed 
up the defects in construction, so that immediately after the war England remodeled her 


newest and fittest survivor, the Hood. Other nations took the lesson to heart and in- 


corporated the improvements, America and Japan had completely new Hood types,- America, 


three and Japan two; but England had none, neither did France, nor Italy. 


If Japan was to have the Mutsu for the Settsu, to keep existing strength properly 


proportianed, America should have to finish and keep the Colorado and the Washington 


and give up the North Dakota and the Ddefware instead. The first two were 32,600 ton 
fr let} off 527,15 dq 


vessels; the last two, 20,000 tons each. ‘this would increase America’s tonnage by 25 2005 
The ratio became approximate then and apparently in America's favor; but Hughes justified 


this by the fact that he had no battle cruisers to match Kato*s. When this was agreed, 


there was Balfour's problem to settle. 


Balfour needed new ships to maintain the balance of power and that spoiled a 
complete naval holiday of ten years. Kato was so elated at getting the murals te agreed 
to Balfour's necessity with right good will. ‘Then Balfour and Hughes had a tug of war 
over the size of the proposed English ships. Balfour sarbed approximately 45,000 ton 
vessels™, Hughes, 35,000, even even suggested the ships that Balfour should discard 


in this new juggling of values. Under the original plan England would have 604,450 tons . 


Balfour had to consult his experts. They adjourned for another day. 


(epured 


Washington-Tokyo,Conference No. 220. December 14, 1921. © 


£Very Urgent. Yeumtgerstity 


At 4 P.M. on:the thirteenth the same three persons met at the office 


of the Secretary of Xtate. 
Hughes said that, since yesterday, he had made a thorough study of the 


Japanese proposals and had also spoken with the President, but that it 

was necessary to consider further the age of the shipa and any other 

points affecting the proportion or strength in capital ships. 
Regarding the Japanese proposals, when the basis is takenfrom the 


poposed exclusion of the Settsu and the inclusion of the Mutsu, and America 
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the North Dakota and the Delaware and include 
proposes to exclude, the Colorado and the Washington, the respective amounts 


may be said to be 313,300 tons for Japan against 525,950 tons for America 
or an approximate proportion of 5 $0 3, However, Japan has battle cruisers 
and Amerca has none. 

I answered that I understood his meaning. 

Upon. this, Balfour said that England was in a difficult situation 
after the war and had not a single ship of the post-Jutland type. They 
had the Hood, but were still making a study of the construction of new 
ships. That the present proposals, from the standpoint of England, pre- 
sented complications, as America has three of the post-Juiland type and 
Japan two, and therefore England, to keep its proportion of strength up 
to 5-5-3 must build new ships. England had two ships contracted for. He 
considered that England, of necessity, must complete these two, which are 
of larger tonnage than the Mutsu and the Maryland, and scrap old ships in 
their stead. 

1 said that I desired to express sympathy for England and that, in 
reference to the English proposal, although it was outside of the scope of 
my instructions regarding acceptance, I unhesitatingly expressed agreement; 
that because of the fact the Mutsu had become a political question in Japan, 
I certainly could not agree to scrapping her on account of the instructions 
from my government, and that 1 desired to settle this question by means of 
the present American and English proposals. . 

Hughes then said that, in that case, the question, as embodied, leaves 
America 18, England 22 and Japan 10 ships. Compared with the original draft, 
as far as America and Japan are concerned, the gross: tonnage is increased 
but the question of the proportion of 5 to 3 is settled. It would be 
necessary for England to build two new ships of the post-Jutland type and 


scrap an equal tonnage of old ships. He asked what the concrete proposal 
would be. 


Balfour said that, ag the Japanese Nagato and Mutsu are completed and 
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as the two American ships are practically completed, England could not 
scrap her old ships until the completion of the new ones, dHughes:.agreed 
to this and, as my opinion was asked, I also agreed. 

Hughes asked about the tonnage of the English ships and stated that 
Americas wished the maximum to be 35,000 tons. Balfour said that that 
meant a change in the original plans of England. if plans were made anew 
for 35,000 ton ships,jit would increase the economic burden and take time. 
Unquestionably England should complete the new ships of between 40,000 
and 50,000 tons and, after they are completed, should eliminate old ships of 
a corresponding tonnage. 

Hughes said, referring to England's keeping ships superior to the 
Hood class, that it was desirable to have a limit of 35,000 tons to pre- 
vent new problems coming up again in the construction of ships after the 
naval holiday. Inclusive of the Hood, England would have three Hodd= 
type ships. This would cause the limitation question to become more and 
more complicated. The limitation of tonnage of new ships to 35,000 tons, 
the consequent reduction in the number of old ships scrapped and the large 
number of proposed ships would bring to an end the increase in the numbers 
of gigantic ships. | 

Balfour then complained that the tuilding of two new ships to offset 
the three of American and the two of Japan put England in a difficult 
position, 

Hughes cut him short by saying that, after all, it would only be a 
aifficulty for a short|space of three or four years, and that it was the 
hope that huge ships should not be built. 

Balfour answered that if America’s proposition were accepted, the 
construction 6f the new ships would be delayed a year and asked again 


if the scrapping of the old ships by England was to be just an amount 


equal to the new ships. 


Hughes said that the life of warships was twenty years. After the naval 
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holiday for ten years the question would arise regarding the construction 

of huge ships and, although he, personally, did not know what tonnage to 

place as a standard for large ships, the American ships of 35,000 tons 

would be inferior to these two powerful ships and that, for the purpose 

of simplifying the question of big ships, if it could be satisfactory 

arranged at 35,000 tons,the question would become simple, with this exception , 
that it would be impossible to judge what would be proper regarding the 
allowance of 600,000 tons to Englandgafter the new ships are built. 

Balfour asked what would be the result if four old ahipa are scrapped 
in the place of two ships. 

Hughes said that if the four ships. King George, Centurion, Ajax and 
Erin were scrapped, their tonnage amounted to 02,,000— sete.” britien tons, 

A 
935608 or\american tons /96,400].. England having comparatively old ships, 
had been allowed more tonnage,but if new ships are built the tonnage must 
be made identical. 

Balfour said that, as the calculation of tonnage presented complications, 
it was necessary to hear further from the specialists, and that he felt that 
the acceptance of the American proposals would create great difficulties 
for the English navy in that changes must be made in the specifications 
of the new ships as planned. 

Hughes said that, to preserve the just ratio in replacements after 
the holiday, an understanding should be reached. Supposing the new 
English ships to be of 45,000 tons each and the tonnage of the two ships 
to be 90,000 tons, if four:ol4 ships of a total tonnage of 92,000 are to 
be scrapped in place of them, the total British tonnage will amount te 
602,000g tons and a@a@inst this America will have 525,000 tons. If new ships 
are built, this excess will be difficult to agree to. 


Upon this pdint it will be necessary to confer tomorrow evening so, 


according to the desire of the English, there will be a further conference 


at 4 P.M. tomorrow. 

Comment. 

As the Mutsu is completed it is not put among ships under construction, 
and theoretically it is improper to permit Great Britain and Americag 
to complete or commence new ships, but on the other hand 1 consider it a 
ratio which conforms to the facts of strength, and I think it absolutely 
necessary to include some degree of inequality. Considering it an inevitable 


necessity, I therefore finally accepted it. 1 request your approval. 


pore 
Before word of this concession 6n the part of Hughes had reached Uchida Tokyo papers 


ran a story that the government would accept the 5-5-3 ratio and give up the Mutsu. This 
did not effect the results achieved in America, however. 

The» third day was solely doout between Hughes and Balfour with Kato refereeing and 
calling it a draw. Two proposals were put: one for two of more than 45,000 ton super- 
Hoods to replace four King George V types and one Repulse type (the first being a 

23,000 ton and the latter a 26,5003): the second,for two 38,000 ton super-Hoods. Plans 
for the ships in proposal No. 1 had been completed. 

After they had about agreed on the first proposal because of the trouble and expense 


involved in abandoning the plans already drawn up, they realized that they were 


discarding the arbitrary tonnage of 35,000 as well as the naval holiday. When it would 


come to replacement, the British would not wish smaller vessels. Balfour postponed 


his final decision. Everything was made tentative to the acceptance of France and Italy 


and Hughes voluntesred to present the case personaliy to France. 


(apecs.) 


Ss 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 2349 December 15, 1921. 


apne 


€Very \egent. tom guareth. 
The conference of three on yesterday, the fourteenth, as called by Hughes, 
was held from 4 to 7230 P.M. with an hour's recess during that time. 

The principal question discussed was on the basis of the provisional 
terms that were made by the Japanese and American governments on the 
thirteenth, what whould be the British strength. Nothing was settled, 
but the attitude of the conterece was exceedingly friendly and the pro- 
cedure was carried on in a very courteous atmosphere, 

Finally, two proposals were put, the first being to build two ships 
of a little under 50,000 tons of the super=Hood type and scrap four of 
the King George type and one of the Repulse type and the senbnd being 
to build two ship of 35,000 tons and scrap tae of the King George type. 
In reference to the second proposal England savocated 38,000 tons. They . 
advocated it on the ground of the sacrifice of defensive power in ships 
of a 35,000 ton standard. Regarding the first proposal, America allowed 
the super-Hoods reluctantly on the ground that the plans had been made, 
eum. I also allowed them, and Hughes and Balfour finally agreed on the 
first proposal, 

Of course America favored the second proposal more than the first. 
Although they were the same to Japan, if England's contention concerning 
the 35,000 ton basisywere supported, the larger size would naturally 
be maintained in the construction of replacement ships, and America 
resisted agreeing to this point, 1 said that it would be necessary for 
me to hear the opinions of my specialists, Balfour finally made no 
decisive reply to either the first or the second proposais, 

Hughes said in conclusion that it would be necessary to enter into 
conversations with France} France required a large army, and her economic 


condition would not permit her to carry out construction of new capital 


ships at this time,so she should keep her present strength with put scrap- 


ping a single ship, but it was desired to limit the French. strength on 


the reasonable basis of making replaces up to her approximate present 
strength. He would proceed to confer with the French delegates, with 
the permission of both the English and Japanese delegates, by himself 
independentlyg upon this basisy end, youd also apply to the case of 


Italy. 


Upon this, Balfour saidg that ,in case France persisted in not 
agreoing, tiamby of course, it would be difficult for England and America 
to agree, which would put Japan and America in a similar position. 


The next session of the conference is arranged for 11:30 A.M. on 


the fifteenth. ss 
( aparr 3 
in the final chat Balfour agreed to two 35,000 «Som: eine: pr 37,000; imerd can. som 


and the scrapping of four King George V's equivalent to 96,400. American tons, leaving 
her with twenty ships of 582,050 tons as an excess of 56,200 tons and two ships over 
the United States. Hughes intended to tell France and italy that the final settlement 
was dependent on them, And that wasn't the only thing he intended to neat erate he 
was in a telling mood. He would say that now. certainly was not the time for France 
to keep harping on the necessity of national defenge; moreover, being babee ene couldn't 
afford new battleships. Besides that, only a very irrational soubrette would insist 
on having such an immense army and it was about time that she see thebrror of her ways 
and begin to economize. 

All of which was very good American husband, but very bad diplomacy. Hughes forgot 


that America wasn’t paying the soubrette’s bills, except temporarily. It is true he 


thought it more becoming to have France make these suggestions herself, but she wee firmly 


resolved to see they were made, if she didn't. 


And look what happened? 

Perhapsg if he had done some horse-trading like a regular diplomat, made some 
excessive demands which he could reluctantly give up to obtain what he wanted , the story 
might have had a different ending. But no, he left not a single loop-ole for the 
aGubrette to peep through and say “I'll do zat for you, if you'll give ziz to me.” 

He said bluntly to the effect that this is what you are entitled to as a secondary sea- 
power,-this is all you can afford anyway, take it or leave it. No wonder Balfour said 


that that was fine. How he must have chuckled to himself at Hughes’ temerity! 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 243. December 16, 1921. 
QUrgent. Verpowerer- From Plenipotentiary Kato. re 


‘The three met at the state department office at 11:30 A.M. the fifteenth. 
At this meeting an understanding among the three powers was substantially 
attained. Balfour frst explained the difference between the American tonnage 
and English and Japanese tonnage, ean thes if Japanese-lnglish tonnage applies 
in relation to the second of yesterday's proposals ,it would be satisfactory, 
ag 35,000 tons then corresponds to 37,000 tons American tonnage. His 
reason was that,as a result of much experience in the English navy, attacks 
from the air, when attempted against powerful ships such as those newly 
constructed and those of the future, would result in the enemy's failure 
against any ship of this kind and of that tonnage. Ships of less tonnage 
would lack defensive ability. 

Hughes said that, in case the English 35,000 tons is approved ,there will 


be the necessity of explaining it in order to avoid a misconception by the 


world at large, but thig would not be particularly hard. His greatest anxiety 


was with regard to the case of England constructing a ship of 49,000 tons 


under proposal No. 1. If this be decided upon, its influence will be un= 
desirable and the impression of the world that England alone is constructing 
big ships will sura@ly bad. Besides, when the time comes for replacement 
ships the result will srely be that the other countries will demand big 
capital ships. Therefore, if 35,000 tons English tonnage is assented to, 

it will give a better impression. In short, in reference to the tonnage 

of 49,000, it was not merely a Japanese and American queationg, but he was 
sure that it would be a bad thing for Great Britain as well, 

I said that it would be the best plan if the American tonnage of 35,000 
were decided upong and that the calculation of English and Japanese tonnage 
would surely not be the same. At this point Balfour said that, in reference 
to the changes brought about by the Mutsu question, he himself had not 
even reported the situation to the British premier and that it was very re- 
grettable that this phase of the negotiations had gotten into the press; 
that, in this case, he had determined to assume the entire responsibility 
for his decision and would agree that England shall construct two new ships 
of 35,000 British tons each and, after their completion, shall scrap four 
ships of the King George type. 

Hughes and {£ expressed our satisfaction and a resolution was adopted 
to inform first, the French and, subsequently, the Italian plenipotentiaries 
of the naval agreement between the three countries. 

Hughes said that, if this agreement was:: broken is a neousnans fault 
of France and Italy, it would be indeed serius, and, although the two questions 
of ratio and Povbs ications are questions affecting the three countries only, 
with the permission of the delegates, he desired to report the settlemant 
in reference to the keeping and scrapping of capital ships to the French and 
Italian delegates and to make the proposition that this agreement was con~ 
ditional on France and Italy also establishing a reasonable agreement in 


reference to their capital ships. The other two accepted this. As it 


would be necessary for him te interview the French delegate at 2:30 and the 
VA 


italian delegate at 3:00 P.M., it was decided to convene the sub-committee 
on Naval ¥ffairs at 4:00 P.M. 

Hughés expressed his policy towards delegates as follows: 

After reporting the agreement which had been established between the 
three countries, he would say that, firstly, although the countries participat- 
ing in it would scrap Gix)or their naval strength respectively, not only 
would it be unreasonable to ask that such a reduction be made by France 
and Italy but, also, it would be entirely too severe to make them scrap 
what is in existence, therefore he recognized that it would be just to except 
France and Italy from among the , participating countries. France's tonnage 
eof 175,000 and Italy's tonnage of 148,000 will all be maintained, but it 
is desirable that an understanding be arrived at regarding the construction 
of replacement ships after the naval holiday and that both countries adopt 
a ratio of 1.75 to 5=5-3, the adoption of this ratio entailing no sacrifice 
whatever by either of these countries. 

Secondly, in reference to France; today is not the time for France 
to bring up arguments regarding her national defence, etc., upon every 
occasion; and, in her present economic situation, it is not a time when she 
can invest large sums of money in the cnnstruction of battleships and, also, 
it is already irrational for her to support an immense army. Besides it 
is desirable that France see that it is thought that she is in error in 
maintaining the first army. 

Though he thought it desirable that France herself make such proposals, 
and it is desirableto get proposals like the above from the French delegates, 
if, from considerations of national prestige and domestic conditions, this 
should be difficult, he would propose it himself. 

Balfour said that that was fine. England had the questions of air- 
craft and submarines. The former is not very difficult but it is necessary 
to get the latter considered because of there being considerable difference 


of opinion. 
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Hughes said that he was quite right. 


Atthis point adjournment was made. 


( 2goe-c0. 5 


No wonder too, that soubrette was horrified, said “Saare diable!", and insisted 
on keeping up with the Joneses, or in other words demanded equality 6f tonnage with 
Japan. She remembered the days when she had shared the spotlight of the seas, second 
only to the hero, Great Britain, before such upstarts as Uncle Sam and little Nippon 
dared to tread the boards at all. The press thought she might be persuaded to . 
accept a 2.7 ratio. One group of British authorities thought 1.5 was about her speed. 
Italy wanted the smallest navy consistent with adequate self-defenge and self-esteem, 
The latter required equality with France. 

| The next -Asy. the soubrette was still furious and raised her demands to superior- 
ity over Japan. Her rightful place was third on the seas, she claimed. She asked a 
squadron of ten 35,000 ton battle ships of the latest design to give her a ratio of 
3.5. Theatrics and pyrotechnics! Though America now had decided that Her ratio was 
to be no more than 1.75 if Uncle Sam could help it, England was more lenient and thought 
1,85 might pacify her. Both were agreed that she could not maintain ever a proportion 


of 2. 


December 17 America again offered 1.75 and learned from Paris despatéhes that the 
previous excessive demand was the bright and original idea of Admiral de Bon, It 


hadn't been ordered by his government at all! Hughes preceded then to break another 


diplomatic precedent by wiring Briand, long since returned home, over the heads 


of the French plenipotentiaries to get. a reasonable settlement. 

On December 20 France grudgingly consented to accept the measly 1.75, but she 
must have bigger and better auxiliary craft as compensation. This turned out 
to be, next day, 300,000 tons or just twice the tonnage to which she was en- 


titled under the ratio. She acceded December 22, but all was notuserense yet onthe 


naval horizon, for Clouds of status quo still obscured success, 


ash 
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GEORGE T. BYE & CO. 
535 FirtH Ave., NEw YORK 


Part iI, F 
Limitation of Armament, 
Chapter 6, 


When is an island not an island? 


In the last chapter we saw the struggle to keep the Mutsu and obtain 
actual consent to Hughes’ proposed ratios without too radical changes. The price 
of Japan's consent was an agreement on status quo of Pacific defenges. The argument 
as to what Pacific defenfios were — maintained in status quo, came near to de~ 
feating the purpose of the conference, long after everyone thought all was quite 
settled. 

A brief review of Japan*s geography would not be out of place here to help - 


one uderst#Ad just why status quo meant so much to her and just what insular territories 
é 


and insular possessions were involved. ‘The homeland consists of the four large main. 


islands of Honshu or Hondo, Kyushu, Shikokug and Hokkaido or Yezugand a number of 
small adjacent islands. Strangely enough the Bongn Islands or Ogasawara ,though five 
hundred and twenty miles south east of the homeland,are directly under the internal 
adminstration,as are the Okinawa or Loochoo islands ,and are not considered a special 


province as are the Chishima or Kurile Islands, Karafuto or southern Sakhalin, the 


Hokoto or Pescadores, Chosen or Koretg and Formos&. 


TIAN 


The area of the four main islands: is respectively; Hondo,87,000 square miles; 
Kyushu, 14,000; Shikgku, 7,000; and Yezu, 30,340 square miles. Im all, the present 
area of the Rants de 261,000 square miles, not quite as big as Texas. Nevertheless 
it extends from the tropics to the temperate zone, from 21 degrees 45 minutes to 
50 degrees 56 minutes north latitude and from 119 degrees 18 minutes to 156 degrees 
32 minutes east longitude. The four main islands would cover the ren from the 
tip of lower California to northern Vancouver island, or the entire empire would extend 
out in the Pacific from San Francisco over half way to Asia. It has a coastline of 
13,000 miles flanking the coast of Asia from gouth China to Kamchatka and maintains 
sixty harbors open to foreign vessels. 

Besides these territories and possessions Japan has the Caroline,Mariana,g and 
Marshall islands, Germany's former possessions north of the equator. They were captured 
by Japanese naval units in October 1914 and were spade as mandates by the treaty of 
Versailles, June 8, 1912. These islands extend from the equator to about 22 degrees 
north latitude and from 130 degrees to 175 degrees east longitude. In the center of 

:the group lies Guam, the United States naval base. Wake, another American island 
lies slight]y, north east. of their area, and the Philippine islands lie directly 
west. New Guinea is on the south. Moreover, Yap, the famous cable station, is 


south west of Guam, at about 10 degrees north latitude and 137 degrees east longitude. 


Though Tokyo did not get everything she wanted, she did get almost at once 


her most important demand: a promise of status quo for the Phihippines and Guam, 

The tentative naval treaty announced December 15 included, besides the following: 
acceptance of the 5-5-3 ratio; a substitution of the Mutsu for the Settsu, @:total of 
ten ships or 313, 300 tons for Japan; a substitution of the Colorado and the Washington 
for the North Dakota and the Delaware, a total of eighteen ships or 525, 850 tons for 
America; a substitution of two new Hoods for the Thunderer, the King George V, the 
Ajax and the Centurion, a total) of twenty ships or finally 558,950 tons for England; 
@ 35,000 tona limit of construction; replacement standards of 525,000 tons each for 
America and England and 315,000 fons for Japan; the ten year naval holiday except for 
the womeietion of the American ships, (the replacement of French and italian ships 
beginning 1927) and the building of the two British Hoods; the foregoing to be 
dependent on the acts of France and ltaly;~ it included also the status quo of fort- 
@ifications in Hongkong and other possessions in the Pacific except Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan proper, and, of course, the mainland of the United States and 


Canada. 


Tokyo expressed a definite desire to have things remain as they were among the 
i 
naval bases of the Pacific on November 28 when she ordered the delegates to get a 


wording to make clear the fact that equilibrium would be maintained with the American 


fleet" by limiting its power of concentration and maneuver in the Pacific through a 


~» 
guarantee of reducing, or at least maintaining in status quo, the Pacific defences! 


(bee above Conference No. 73, Chapter 5, page .) 


Baron Kato sought to carry out the orders of his superiors and found his first 


The 


opportunity at wr interview with Balfour December 1 the naval experts had 
PP yee opine 


adjourned without reaching any agreement. After he had rehearsed the ratio questions, 


Kato introduced the subject of South bea defences. 


(opeer) 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 131... Cnmnieaiesagibiance=< December 2, 1921, 


Urgent. Veropececheertteet 


+. ++, Avoiding any direct answer to Mr. Balfour's suggestion, I ex- 


pressed myself as follows: 

Although it was a separate question from naval limitation, just 
here there was one thing the government and people wished. This was — 
the question of South Yea defences. (I explained about the Philippines, 

th Guam, Formosa, Boto ishnds, etc.) I said that according to press de~- 
spatches which we had been receiving previously, many articles had 
appeared in newspapers to the effect that America was carrying out a 
policy of investing great sums in the Phil\ippines and Guan, constructing 
fortifications there, and making great naval bases. The Japanese people 
interpreted these reports as an American menace and were getting a 
peculiar impression. it was therefore hard for me to think of the 
naval armament and the South Roa defences questions separately. If, 
thereforgy some understanding on the defences of the South Sea islands 
could be secured, it would be a great relief to the Japanese people. 

Mr. Balfour said that he expected a quadruple aggreement was 
possible. This should be one thing to give relief to the Japanese 
people. I said that { was also considering that point. 
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Mr. Balfour had listened to my discussion of the South ea defences with 
extraordinary attention. He asked whether I thoughtfit would be an ex- 
slawation to the people concerning naval limitation if I could get 

an understanding in some form on this question. I replied that it would 


be a partial explanation. Mr. Balfour asked whether I would like to 


communicate this conversation to Mr. Hughes. I said I had no objection 
and cautioned him not to forget the matter of the Mutsu. He replied that 


he would not forget what I had said, but this was an extremely difficult 


. 


question. , «« « 


When a tentative agreement was finally drawn up, Uchida was prompt and emphatic 
in insisting that the status quo should epply only in the Pacific islands and that 


the home territories must be excluded in advent of trouble between Japan and the 


United States. 
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Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 124 December 6, 1921. 
verre | 
1. The only purpose for inserting the preamble given at the beginning 
of No.125 is to_ make clear that the principal purpose of the Screens 
is to guarantee universél peace. 


2- In our cablegram No. 109 it was contemplated that this agree- 
ment would apply to territories along the Pacific coast but from your 
cablegram No. 106 it is supposed that the British and Americans attach 
importance to having it apply only to the Pacific islands as a result of 
considering that it is undesirable to include Australia and New Zeal- 
and. At the same time if the scope of the agreement extended to the 
Pacific coast,it would include the main territories of the United States 
and Japan. in connection with paragraph 2 of the proposed agreement, 
in case of any incident which might develop in the continental United 
States and which might lead to a dispute between the United States 
and Japan, the latter would be unable to press its claims to a conclusion 
and in case of a dispute about any incident in Japan proper, other 
countries could not press their claims. it is therefore necessary to 
make it clear that home territories are not includdd. To make this 
meaning clear, the wording “insular and detached overseas territories 
in the possession or under the control” etc., is used in No, 125. It 
could also make it clear that both American and Japanese mandated territories 
An the cessescocccece [za. Note. Possibly, region north of the} quator 
are included. 


(Note. Much garbling and obscurity under heading No. 2.) 
rr. > 


Just how seeemay the Japanese government felt on this question is revealed in the latter 


part of the cable in which tokyo gave consent to the idelegates acdéepting Hughes’ratio 


( mdpaet’ 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No, 155, December 10, 1921, 


yar 


$¥erptmrtiiemrtot, urgent oO 


Referring to your cablegrams Nos. 142 and 143 (Note. Neither received), 
in consideration of the close relation which the question of the ratio 
of the Japanese and American navies has to the question of Pacific defences 
and to the question of the quadruple agreement, and in view of the extreme 
importance of all three questions, the Japanese government has given it 
exhaustive consideration on the bajs of your cablegrams, 

We have claimed that the ratio of strength of 10 to # was absolutely 
necessary to guarantee the safety of the national defence of Japan, but 
the: United States has persisted to the utmost in support of the Hughes 
proposelg and Great Britain also has supported it. Jt is therefore felt 


that, re_is practically no prospect of carrying through this contention. 


Now therefore in the interests of the general situation and in a spirit 


of harmony, there is nothing to do. but accept the ratio proposed by the 


United States. 


It will be necessary to set up some especial appropriate plan against 
the uneasiness which will be produced: regarding our national defence by 
this actg and to devise some means of setting the minds of the people 
at ease. From this point of view, before you give our consent to the 
propesed ratio, you will make the proposal for the maintenance of the 
status quo which is given in the accompanying cablegram No. 156 and 
will make the mast extreme efforts to accomplish our object. 

As you are aware, from the time when the Washington conference was 
first proposed by the United States, the Japanese government has attached 
especial importance to this question of Pacific defencesg and our national 
public opinion has been paying close attention to it. in view of the 
spirit of the present conference which has for its principal object 
to prevent competitive arnamentsa and in view of the establishment of 


the quadruple agreement for the purpose of maintaining permanent peace 


in the Pacific, the presentation of this question is considered natural 


at this time. ‘hen it is. desired to effect a limitation of naval power, 
it must be said to be proper to engage to maintain in status quo the 
defences ofislands which are intimately related with the operation of 
navies. Although a quadruple agreement has been made concerning the 
Pacific islands for the purpose of maintaining peace, and although a 
limitation of military force has been promised, if there is fear of 
inviting a situaticn of competitive building of fortifications on these 
islands by all the powers, our people cannot readily consent to thislg 
and of course there will be no way for the Washington conference to 
fulfil its original mission, Even from this point of view therefore it 
is thought that there is sufficient ground for us to claim the maintenance 
of the status quo of rorbisientioniend= 


The army and a2, rmidistries .of Japan had discussed just such a contingency before 


Kato had ever come to America. They had ordered thut Hawaii be included in the list of 


restricted territories if possible, but that was one of the first things they had to 
concede, 

Since the inclusion of the mainJand would not be acceptable to other countries 
and since it would be dkcidedly unfair to apply the restrictions to Japan alone, pro- 
vision would have to be made to except this. The govenment proposed, however, to maintain 
Beaune quo in its outlying insular possessions remote from any mainland, promised no 
new military works in the futureg and gave permission to the delegates to omit the de- 
mand for the inclusion of Hawaii if the United States insisted. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 156, December 10, 1921. 


er terrstst 


na i After noting the following concerning the question of Pacific fortifications, 


f you will take suitable action. 


1. It is proposed that Japan and the United States (Japan, Great. Britain, 
the United States and France) shall maintain the status quo of defences on 
Pacific islands remote from any mainland - “outlying insular possessions"-= 
and in future shall not make any new military works on them ( it is intended 
not to include the mainland of each country and islands adjacent to it, nor 
any self-governing territory of Australia or New Zealand). 

2, This is principally a Japanese and American question, but if the 
United States wished to negotiate with other countries possessing islands in 
the Pacific, we have no sbyection 

3. The inelusion 6f the mainland of each country in the scope of this 
matter would probably not readily be accepted by other countries and of 
course it would not be fair to apply it to the mainland of Japan alone. The 
Americans may possibly claim that as there ig an equality of area between 
the Philippines and the mainland of Japan, both should be treated in the 
same way, but the fate of the philippines has nothing to do directly with 
the life or death of the United States, while on the contrary an invasion 
of the mainland of Japan would threaten our national existence. As a matter 
of political values, we have every foundation for arguing that the two 
cases are not equal, 

4, With regard to Hawai, if there is strong opposition on the part of 
the United States, there is no objection to agreeing to leave it outside the 
scope of the application of this matter.-:-- 


BL) 
Aspech as Balfour had laid Kato'’s suggestions before him, Hughes wanted to include 


France, the Netherlands » and the mainland of Japan in the defence restriction. He must 


have spoken without thinking, to imagine that Japan would agree to give up her tight 


of self-defence when attacked by restricting fortifications on her homeland. 
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(‘asfeun is a port on the north coast of Formosa.) 


apece! , 
Washington~-Tokyo, Conference No. 185, December 10,1921, 


Very Urgent. Verpmtenftiiertiet Fore Kate. 


Referring to your cablegram No. 147 (Note. Not received), in my 
interview with Balfour on Thursday of last week December 1, I frankly 
expressed my hope that, since it was hard to think of the question 
of limiting naval armament apart from the question of South ‘yea defences, 
it might be possible to secure some international, igiiseatetatne about ' 
fortifications on the South yea islands. in our interview on the 
following day, Friday, December 2, Hughes said that this question was 
not merely one between Japan and the United States but also concerned’ 
Great Britain, France and the Netherlands, and also included the main-~ 
land on which I was, living (Note. Phrase perhaps garbled). Purposely 
with the intention of avoiding entanglements, I did not at that time 
inquire what plan Hughes had in mind but merely reported the idea té 
Your Excellency. 

Since then I have paid much attention to this questiong and have 
had views exchanged with British naval circles which made it clear that 
they aubstantially second our aspirations. I have had a summary of this 
cabled to the Yevy Ministry. 

‘the newspapers here are also continually printing various 
speculations concerning the deadlock on navy limitation and at the 
same time ee our views concerning this question of naval bases ,but 
“they do not publish extreme arguments against it. At the same time . 
preparations were being made with the intention of proceeding again with 
the discussion of the question of raticg and the proposal of the American 


overnment may be interpreted as made for the purpose of mitigating the 


situation of the deadlock on the ratio question. 


in the first place, in the proposals drafted by the Xemy and Navy 
Ministries before { left, Hawai was included, but,judging by the atmoshpere 
in this country and the views of the British we observe that if we strong~ 
ly claim Hawai, we shall finally end in a disagreement. I therefore 
hope that we shall first, on the basis of the proposal of the American 


ambassador given in your cablegram, propose the maintenance of the 


status que in the Philippines and Guam and avoid touching upon the 


the defences of the Japanese islands, but if the United States will 


not accept this or in case Great Britain and France shall advocate to 
the utmost the maintenance of the status quo of the fortifications of 
Formosa, Ogasawara and the Amami-Oshima islands, I think that it would 
be to our advantage as a final proposal to secure from the United States 
the maintenance of the status quo in the defences of the Philippines 
and Guaitg and at the same time to announce that Japan intends to main- 
tain the status quo in Kigrun} Bouko, Ogasawaren, and, according to 
circumstances, the Amami islands. If at the same time we can add Great 
Britain and France and secure the maintenance of the status quo at Hong 
Kong and at some base in French territory, and, according to circum- 
stances, at Singapore, it would be more advantageous. I am sure that 
it will be more advisable to proceed on this plan and reach some under- 
standing. 

At the next meeting L hope to set%le the question 6f the naval 
ratio and at the same time to negotiate this question...- - 


(apace? 
As Hughes objected strenuously to the inclusion of Hawaii in the status quo group 


at the first of the four “big three” meetings December 12, Kato gave his consent to 
its exclusion. 
i apore 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 215, December 13, 1921, 
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Very urgent. ¥emosecpesk, 
wee, BPirst, after I had spoken on the three questions mentioned 
above as in the outline given in my despatch No. 216, Hughes said, 
after the preliminary remark thet if Hawaii was added to the ques-~ 
tions of the squari sation of the Pacific defences, he did not de- 
sire to touch the question at ally that he had no objection to the 
preservation of the status quo ante in the Pacific defences in re- 
turn for the consent of Janan to the 5-5-3 ratio™ although the de- 
fences of Guam and the Philippines were entirely defensive and not 
such as to possess any offensive meaning, but that he was saying 
this under the premise that Japan would guard against creating 
complications with her advanced island posts. He did not indicate 
the Japanese points that he meant. 

tr Bhelfour then said that he agreed willingly with Delegate 

Kato's views and also to the preservation of the status quo ante 
at Hongkong and thet it would be the same in regard to Australia 
and New Zealand as in the case of Hawaii, that ifs they shall not 
be considered subject to the limitations. 

I expressed consent to the exclusion of Hawaiig and Hughes and 
Balfour said thet France, also, had no objection. 


ou (ateare } 
[- In the last meeting of the "big three" December 15 Kato reminded them 


* ot the fortifications question and they adopted his resolution for the sub- 
“committee on naval affairs. 
" Se (OPs- veer) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 243. December 16, 1921. 
Urgeht. Verp—secret. From Plenipotentiary Kato. 

eseeeUpon having called the attention of the rest to the question 

of the fortifications and naval bases in the Pacifir, Hughes said 

that it had been by no means forgotten. The work of drafting the 

renort to the subcommittee on naval affairs (my despatch, 2 con- 


ference Noe 241) was begun. I introduced the resolution thet I had 


previously prepared in reference to the ouestion of the forti ficn- 
Cor @nd Qerceanos Pwd Aeteatiod berate Hirsoo s,m 4 meen 


Baron Kato revietwed the case for Pacific defence restriction: what had been 
actually accomplished to date December 24. He divulged that Great Britain had 


(uh? 


agreed to bind the Hongkong fortifications, but had insisted that Singapore’ be 
C +4 ty peti rots ) 


unrestricted. ( ptain Katsuroshin Yamanashi was second to Vice~Admiral Kanji 

hase 
Kato of the delegation of naval exports.) (Hongkong is on the coast of China adjacent 
to the southern tip of Formosa. Singapore is further south at the extreme end of 
the Malay states. ) 

Note that even when the statement was prepared for public coneuncenent, beth 
Hughes and Balfour had neglected to ascertain just which islands were included in 
Japan's vague agreement. Kato knew that the day would surely come when a definite 
interpretation of "Japan proper™ would have to be made, It was decidedly short= 
sighted on his part to avoid winning further confidence of England and America by 
being open and straightforward about this. He should have presented his first 
concrete proposal as well. Who knows what trouble would have been avoided? 

It was an opportunity that Shidehara would never have missed if he had had his way. 
But he was not only engrossed in the problems of the Far Eastern agenda, he was 

ill and quite unable to devote time and energy in lending his superior diplomacy 

to his associates. 


The Anglo-Saxons said that the soubrette wouldn't object to status quo, but 


they held her opinion so lightly and her defences so unimportant that they neglected 


to mention the subject to her at all. she learned first of this agreement from the 
public announcement. Surely another affront? She agreed readily enough to this, 


for it was unimportant to her, but she had her revenge later. 


lope) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 281. December 24, 1921. 


fVYeryoumeret, From Plenipotentiary Kato.? 


Referring to your cablegram No, 223, on the occasion of my interview 
with Balfour on December 1,1 spoke of the need af abolishing the fortificat~ 
ions in the Pacific or of maintaining the status quo. I then explained the 
status of Hawai, Guamg and the Philippines, belonging to Americag and 

Ipnamec - 
of the Pescadores, Formosa, Ogasawara Island, and ,Oshima,, belonging to 
Japan. At the sama time I pointed out the position of Hongkong and Sing- 
apore, belonging to Great Britain. His interest seemed very much aroused, 
and he stated that even though the abolition of fortifications would be 
difficult, the maintenance of the status quo would be reasonable. Never= 
theless America could by no means give consent with regard to Hawai. He 
inquired also about the Loochoo islands. 

It is said that Balfour the same day told this in detail to Hughes, 
and that Hughes said he would consult on thie with his two brother plenipe- 
tentiaries, 

At the conference of the three the following day, Hughes related 
what he had heard from Balfour regarding the question of Pacific fortifi- 
cations, He said it would be difficult to discuss Hawai in this ,and 
that this question concerned also Great Britain, France and Holland)’ he 
spoke also as though the main islands of Japan were included, but ies 
tentionally we did not go deep into the matter on that day. 

Later, ong the ninth, I had Yenaneshi interview the British Rear-~ 
Admiral Chadfield in regard to this question. ‘fhe latter understood in 


the main Japan's attitude regarding this question, but he said the United 


States would by no means consent to including Hawai. Great Britain had 
no objection to maintaining the status quo of Hongkong, but he affirmed 
it was not desired to put a qualification a Singapore. 

At the meeting of the three on the twonyeth I spoke of the maintenance 
of the status quo of the Pacific fortifications, as has already been re- 
ported to you. In my declarations at that time I said: "I would like to 
obtain from you a clear understanding in regard to the principle of main- 
taining the status quo of the fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific. 
If the Pacific islands, and especially advance naval bases,such as the 
Philippines and Guam,are allowed to be fully developed, without any re~ 
strictionsg into bases where the entire fleet can be concentrated and 
properly supplied, I am afraid that ..... etc.” Aside from the bearing of 
these words upon the islands of the Pacific, the Philippines» and Guam, no 
allusion was made to our islands in the Pacific. 

At that time Hughes made it cleat that if Hawai were to be included, 
he did not wish to touch on the subject at all. 

At the conference of the three on the fifteenth, in writing out the 
Hughes statement, Balfour said that Great Britain was concerned in Hongkong 
alone. The wording was not easily decided on, 

L had previously prepared for this question in two ways. One was 
that the fortifications and naval bases of Great Britain, America, France, 
and Japan should be inserted in a concrete way; but on this occasion 1 did 
not bring this one forward, but showed the following which ultimately took 
the same wording as your cablegram: “Maintaining the status quo in regard | 
to the fortifications and naval bases in the outlying insular possessions 
in the Pacific region, including Hongkong, but excluding the Hawaian islands, 
Australia, New Zealandg and the islands composing Japan proper." 

Wherefore, there has so far been no declaration at all concerning our 


islands and the application to them of the maintenance of the status quo 


oe BX a ons 


of fortifications. Nevertheleas, we are now very informally arranging 
beforehand with the British and American ee ere to details of 
how we shall maintain the status que. 

In regard to heading 3 of your cablegram, at ai conference of the 
three on the tween, both Hughes and Balfour said that France would have 
no objections|to the status quo of fortifications, but after that they did 
not consult with France. ‘The statement of the fifteenth appeared under 
these circumstances. France therefore had made nod decision regarding 
her islands. However, at the meeting of the naval armament committee, 
the French plenipotentiaries signified their approval of the provisional 
decision made by the three countries. 

in regard to heading 4 of your cablegram, at the time of the conference 
of the three, [ made no special reference to Singapore. In making the final 
settlement of the provisional agreement of the three powers, also ag stated 
above, Balfour declared that it was Hongkong only, and pjudging also from 
the tenor of the Yamanaghi-Chatfield interview, I considered it useless 
to say anything further, and made no counter proposal. 1 think the above 
“statement” clearly makes exception of Singapore. 

In short, I made no special promises in regard to our bases, but if 
the provisional agreement becomes an actual agreement, 1 think it would 
be to the advantage of Japan to day emphasis on national good faith and 


to effect the limitation which I recommended to you in conference cable~ 


gram No. 248. 


People were beginning to ask just what Japan was going to give up fortifiying, 


just what was meant by “Japan proper”. Hitherto Kato had been rather evasive, thinking 


that it were better to leave the term vague and not cross that bridge until he arrived 


there. Tokyo was insistent that a definite statement be made. The government's 


definition of “Japan proper“ or the homeland was the territory that came under the 
internal administration. ‘this included besides the four main islands, Ogasawara and 
the Amami-Oshima islands. The latter were the northern most group of the Loochoos. 


Moreover, no one had thought to ask about Sakhalin yet, and Japan wished it 


excluded. ‘The mandated Caroline and Marshall islands were, under the treaty of 
Versailles, to have their fortifications demolished and suppressed. Hense the govern~ 


ment wished to limit the applicability of restrictions to Formosa and the Pescadores 


alone. 
( are) 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 289, January 9, 1922, 
Although your view of the construction to be puti:: on Japan’ proper 
in the terms of the provisional agreement on Pacific defences is that it 
will be right to give a suitable interpretation when the question comea up 
later on, not only will this mean leaving in an unsettled state a question 
which presents difficulties in our relations with Great Britain, America, 
om but also in our domestic relations it relates to national defence and 
must be treated as a question of importance. As a matter of fact, even the 
fomfoower agreement is related to the waeseien of the homeland, and as such 
has succeeded in irritating pubite opinion, Therefore if this question is 
left to stand as it is, it will again get on the nerves of the people 
Accordingly, it is necessary as a preventive measure to determine the 
interpretationg and we have decided on an interpretation which will define 
as homeland such territory a8 ones under internal administration. Thereby 
Ogasawara lsjands and AmamisOshima will naturally be called Japanese homeland 


and be outside the application of the treaty. Although Sakhalin is not 


included in the homeland,up to today no question has come up regarding it; 


so this is also outside the application of the treaty. Likewise in the matter 
of the territgory of the South Pacific islands there are provisions in the 
mandate terms for the abolition of fortifications; thereforeg no question of 
treaty applicability will arise with respect to then, in short the islands 

to be affected by the application of the agreement shall be limited to Formosa 
and the Pescadores. 

We desire to take steps along these lines, but is there any objection 
to them in the light of the developments at the Washington conference? 

Even in case the interpretation in the paragraph above is taken, at is 
under no circumstances because the Japanese government is opposed to a 
maintenance of the status quo of defences in the insular possessions. 

Accordingly our intention is to announce of our own accord, as necessity 
may demand, that we will maintain the status quo of defences. However, 
our wish is to carry out such an announcement at a time chosen by the Japanese 


Wovernment. 


Please cable your views at once. 


H 
OF see 


Kato's mistake cams back to hit him like a boomerang less than a month later. When 


the naval treaty was tentatively announced December 15, the article dealing with Pacific 
defences later known as No. 19, read as follows:- 


f 
yd 


‘ it is agreed that with respect to fortifications and naval bases in 
yf the Pacific region; including Hongkang, the status quo shall be maintained-- 
that is, that there shall be no increase in these fortifications and naval 


3 
bases except that this restriction shall not apply to the Hawaiian islandg, 


4 Australia, New Zealand and the islands composing Japan proper, or, of course, 


to the coasts of the United States and Canada, as toowhich the respective 


powers retain their entire freedom. Tee York Eimes, December 16, 1921, 

(pote } ‘ . 

When the drafting committee was preparing the five power naval treaty for formal 
signature in January, Kato had to hold up the proceeding to see about betiele 
It had taken almost a month for the importance of the Japanese Specaeel to sink in and 
when they realized the magnitude of what was being asked of them, Hughes and Balfour 
in turn did some asking. They demanded status quo for Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima, the 
first 520 miles south east of Yokohama; the second much.nearer, a little south of Kyushsy 
Both came under the internal administration ang Hence were entitéjed to exemption under 
the terms of the treaty as they stood. Yet, a first, at Washington these islands 
were agsumed to be insular POSS CR RTOns eum not a part of Japan proper and hence to be 
restricted. 

Baron Kato and his naval experts did not consider either Ogasawara or Amami-Oshima © 
sufficiently important to the national defence ,if Guam and the Philippines were checked, 
to refuse to limit them. They were willihg to concede these islands even though they 
were a part of the mainland, Japan proper if by so doing they could draw the claws of 
the Pacific forts. They wished to avoid promising maintenance of status quo in their 

‘ 


whole territory south of the thirtieth degree parallel, north latitude. Yet this 


concession of Ogasawara was to be considered one of the three great mistakes of the 


conference from the Japanese popular point of view. 


[ opaee) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 382, January 10, 1922. 
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The nerves of the English and Americans having recently become 
exceedingly tense in reference to the question of the defences of the 
Pacific, there is a tendency toward their doubting our attitude. ‘The 
principal point which is now at issue is the imposition upon us of a 
peeks obligation to maintain the status quo in respect to eli B cakes 
and naval bases on Ogasawara islands and Amami-Oshyma. In reference to 
the question of the interpretation of the tevasaven proper there is no 
argument whatever and the question is in reference to whaf form of declaration 
will be made about the maintenance of the atatus quo in these insular 
possessions. We are giving this point much consideration, and,if it can 
be granted, we desire merely to make a declaration about it at the same 
time that the treaty is signed. 

We consider that it will be an exceedingly difficult thing to obtain 
the agreement of the English and Anetieaus to this, for the reason that 
they may wistko have us in the declaration go further and promise the 
maintenance of the gtatus quo in the whole of our territory south of the 
thirtieth parallel, north latitude,-and it cannot even be easily foreseen 
whether or not the mere declarationiwill be satisfactory or whether they 
will make a firm demand that provision be made to this effect in the 
treaty. | 

Recently, in company with the progress of the studies of this 
question made by the specialists of all the interested countries, all the 
countries have taken notice of the fact that, by this agreement they 
will be subjected, unexpectedly, to great restraint and have found out 
also that there are great complications of the interests bf all countries 
in reference to this question. New amendments to a part of the agreement 
at once bring about the same necessity for the whole. Under these 
circumstances it is not possible simply +o stand up for our own advantage 
only and to ignore the sacrifices of all the countries and we are labor-~ 


inz day and night for whatever satisfactory settlement may be gained. 


Finally, if there is not a compromise effected to the extent of an 
amendment provideng for an annex to ths treaty to the effect that the 
status quo will be maintained in our territory south of the thirtieth 
parallel, north latitude, it is feared not only that the agreement will 
be éneffective,but also that a bad influence upon the entire question 
of defences will result. As yet, it is impossible to make a forecast, 
on thy spur of the moment, in regard to the future changes in these 
questions, but although this is only my personal opinion, I present it for 
your consideration. It is intended that the questions of iin tation of 
armaments shall be brought to a close during this weekg and it is therefore 
requested that you bear in mind the fact that there will be no time to 
ask for your instructions on each individual itemg and if you have 


opinions in regard to the above, I request that you send them by cable 


as goon as possible. 
(pote) 


General Kuneshige Tanaka, head of the army advisers to the Japanese delegates, 
had got the jump on Kato and complained about the British and American demand to his 


ct 
boss, the Shief of Qtaff General XT. Tyshora: As a consequence Ughida advised Kato not 
er at te fore Heo hh Abe 5 


to Sllow any changes. "See. below, (age : i A AL2 -) 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 300, January 11, 1922. 


RUrgent.¢ 
According to cablegram No. A 42' trom General Tanaka to the iinistry of 


War, regulations concerning the fortifications question have been drawn up 
by the British and Americans and it appears that Great Britain wishes to limit 
the restriction zone to north of the equator. This agreement in the first 
place is based on a Japanese proposal and we attach great importance to it. 
It would therefore be very difficult for us to approve various further changes 
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being made in it. 


We think that the substance of this agreement should be kept as it was 
published, and the policy of the Japanese Yovernment is to interpret its 
application as explained in our cablegram No. 289. You will therefore mke 
every effort that no changes ve made in the agreement. 

On January 7 the English had presented a proposal to define the limits of: 
applicability of status quo territory to that included within the parallelogram formed 
by the equator and thirty degrees north latitude and 110 and 180 degrees east ere 
as one of acs presented by America, England and 4apan for drafts of the article 
Plenipotentiary Kato in great detail analyzed iieamees that led the British and Americans 
to oppose the article as originally announced and added his opinions and advice as to 
the proper response, 

He realized that a simple declaration of desistance from fortifying Ogasawara and 
Amami-Oshima would not be sufficietly binding to satisfy the British. it had been an- 
other case of haste making waste. All three countries had been so eager to announce 
some sort of accord to allay pulic opinion on December 15 that both Balfour and Hughes 
over-looked important points. Balfour heedlessly, without due thought, agreed as to 
the eghiteabinity to the whole Pacific only to find, on secondthought, that all the 


British possessions in the South Pacific were included as well. 


The soubrette was the first to realize that some other important exceptions would 


have to be made and asked to have Indo-China excluded. Kato replied that lif that were 


with alacrity. When things appeared at loggerheads, Kato moved that France and Italy be 
excluded altogether from the applicability of the treaty to simplify the final settle- 
ment. Though this was agreed, it did not quiet the suspicions of the English de- 
legation. They insisted upon the ermeeee of Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima,-they gave the 
Japanese delegates to believe that the whole treaty would fall through, that all 
restrictions would have to be abandoned ,unless these islands were included even though 
they were a part of Japan proper. 
Lord Arthur Hamilton Lee, first lord of the admiralty, states that he would never be 
able to explain this to parliament if it were net done,- even spies ae restriction 
idea wag Japanese in the first place: He was plain-spoken in his distrust of their good 
intentions, in spite of the fact that Maron Kato stated that there were no works on 
Amami-Oshima and construction had been ordered stopped on the newly projected forts at 
Ogasawara. if Japan proper had been defined on December 15, this suspicion would never 
have arisen. Though Kato pointed out that the British proposal would leave loopholes 
to endanger Japan's national defence by permitting the fortification of the Aleutian 
archipelago, the British would not hear: of including the area of the entire Pacific. 

The problem was referred to thd big three" for solution, but the British and 
Americans continued to unite privately against Nippon to the latter’s great alarm. 
Roosevelt called on Kanji KatogPlenipotentiary Kato had Balfour to dinner. Balfour 


,and Hankey called on Plenipoteniary Kato. Still no agreement was reached. The British 
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nawal experts had been cherishing the hope of building new forts in Australia and New Guinea 

Kato granted this, even granted the inclusion of Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima, but he 
feared what the folks at home would say when they learned that the whole Pacific was: 
not to be included as originally announced. 

When the "big three" met on January 10, Balfour and Hughes kept silent, putting 
Kato on the defensive, He stressed that changea in the article would complicate 
domestic policy and hoped that they might be cared for in a simple declaration to 
that effect outside the treaty. Hughes at first consented to an exchange of notes 
and admitted that the suddenness of the original announcement had resulted in an 
obscure and indefinite text. Balfour reiterated that it was indistinct, slipshod 
and indeterminate. He blamed Hughes for his haste in adopting it. It certainly 
neededto be revised for the final treaty and no amount of explanatory notes would 
be satisfactory. Only quotation of definite latitude and longitude would do, 

Kato for some reason or other was very much averse to defining Japan proper 
in treaty form. ‘Yet even he saw the ridiculousness of insisting on the necessity 
of maintaining status quo in the Pacificpouth of the equator as a protection from 
foreign menace to Japan. His naval experts wished the parallelogram to be 


narrowed from the 180 to the 150 meridian in order to omit the mandated territories 


already limited under the treaty of Versailles. Theirs was the forlorn hope that. 


should the League break up, they would be at liberty to fortify. Kato thought 


Uncle Sam too shrewd, however, to allow them to get away with this loop-hole safely, 


He urged the government to accept the British proposal, for under it they 
would be at liberty to work their will with Korea, its adjacent islands and the 
Kuriles, besides obtaining the two most important requisites, the Philippines and 


Guam. Anything to prevent the omission of gritcis WP antiroty. 


(ELaT. ts foe Ute) | 
(‘the drafting committee of naval and legal specialists consisted of the 


following representatives from the five countries: 


America: 


Gol. Theodore Roosevelt, assistant secretary of the navy. 
Admiral Robert E. Coontz, chief of naval operations, 


Captain William V. Pratt. 


Dr. Fred K. Nielsen, solicitor of the Department of state. 


Dr. George f~. Wilson, Harvard, 


NP 


England: 
Rear-admiral Sir A. E. M. Chatfield, assistant chief of admiralty staff. 
Sir John Jordon,{?) of the foreign office section, 
Captain B. E. Domville, (?) director of plans, 

H. W. Malkin (1!) of the foreign office section. 
F, Ashten-Watkin (1%) of the foretign office section . 

France: 

Admiral Ferdinand de Bon, naval expert. 
M. Kammerer, political expert. 

‘ M. Duchesne, sepers on colonial affairs. 
Admiral Froche. 

Italy: 

Vice-admiral acton, chief of staff. 


Commander Ragadeo . 


Dr. Pogliano 
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Japan: 


Vice-Admiral Kanji Kato, head of naval exierte.. 

Dr. Sakutaro Tate, Special appointee of foreign office, 
Captain Y. Uyeda, naval aide at Washington embassy 

Dr. Yotaro Sugimura, secretary of the foreign office. 


Kiuokawa, unidentified -) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 393, January 11, 1922. 

Very Yrgent. 

On the afternoon of January 10 a meeting was held of the chief plenipotent- 
jaries of the five countries. Besides discussing the draft of the treaty 

text on limitation of armament, there was discussion also of the question 
of Pacific defences prescribed in srttele Me ot the treaty. Arguments of 
one kind and another were advanced one after the other, but no points of 
agreement could be found between the British and American claims and our 
interpretation. Consequently we were obliged to promise to redetermine our 
attitude after getting fresh instructions from home. The meeting then 
dispersed, 

We are reporting to you below the latest developments in this question, 
at the same time giving our humble opinion as to counter=-measures. We await 
your return instructions. 

In regard to this question it was decided by the law specialists on 
January 7 in an informal preliminary meeting for drafting the treaty text 
(Drs. Tachi, {zk. Note,Possibly, Tate) and Sugimura represented us) that it 
was best to obtain the decision of the plenipotentiary council with respect 
to it, for the reason that the substance of the provisions had as yet not 
been fully determined. Mr. Hughes, however, decided that for the purpose 
of forming a basis for discussion by the plenipotentiaries, an original draft 


should be drawn up by a joint drafting committee ¢omposed of naval and legal 


specialists. 197 


This meeting was held the afternoon of the same day. (There were pre=- 
sent from Japan; Vice-Admiral Kato, Dr. Tachi, Veda, Kiyokawa, Uyeda ,Sugimura; 
from America: Rogsevelt, Admiral Coontz, Rear-Admiral Pratt, and Drs. Wikgon 
and Nielagn; from Great Brite? Roar-Adniral Chatfield, Dr...s.kin, Admiral 
Dundoyle and others (Probably, Domville) ; from Franed® Vice-Admiral de Bon, 
-. Kammerer, ee Chief Duchesne , Admiral Froche, and others; from Italyg) 
Vice-Admiral Acton, Commander Ragadeo, and Dr. Pariano (Note. Poglianot)') 
Treaty drafts with respect to this question were submitted by Japan, Great 
Britain and America respectively. 

Of these three proposals, the British proposal as given in my 
accompanying conference No, 394 cabso, limits its applicability to between 
the equator and 30 degrees north latitude and the 180 and 110 meridians 
east longitude. It forbids the further addition of naval bases and forti- 
fications within this area, and provides that the principle of the main- 
tenance of the status quo shall apply to those which now exist. 

The American proposal relating to this {see accompanying conference 
No. 395)and the Japanese proposal (see accompanying conference cablegram 
No. 396)are supposed to take in a general way as their basis the text ang 

mounced by the secretary of state (see my cablegram No. 240 (Note. Wrong 


number),). 

The primary object of the British in having this article apply solely 
to a special area of the Pacific, is not only to make us merely actually 
and voluntarily carry out this provision with respect to desistance from 
fortifying Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima, but through recognition of this 
article in its relation to such desistance to shoulder us with a national 
responsibility. When this agreement was previously made between the Japanese, 
British and American plenipotentiaries, the situation, from a regard for 
the trend of public opinion, demanded hasty settlement and publication. On 


that account Mr. Balfour inadvertently recognized the applicability of 
this agreement to the entire Pacific. Later on, however, the British 
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specialists and others were greatly dismayed on finding that all the vast 
British possessions in the South Pacific were included in the scope of 

the application of the treaty, and set about to find a way otutof this 
burdensome obligation. This we think is how the British came to make this 
proposal, 

The discussion began by the French proposing that Indo-China be placed 
outside the scope of the application of the trea$y. We said,if that were 
to be the case, then it would be necessary to add a provision making ex- 
ception also with respect to Korea. ‘fhe reply was that unless there 
were something in this unforeseen by "rance, consent would not necessarily 
be withheldg (as to excepting Korea). 

As there seemed no indication that the proposal would be readily with- 
draw, we took the floor again. and described how the conference had pro- 
gressed from its beginning when it comprised only Japan, Great Britain, 
and America. It would be difficult to add France now, but we suggested that 
it would be fair to have the treaty draft amended so as to be applicable 
only to Japan, Great Britain, and Americag and not binding on France and 
Italy. Consent was finally given to this. 

Then Lord Lee made the claim to Kato that it would be a great injustice 
Af Japan, in spite of Great Britain’s formal promise to maintain the status 
quo of defences at Hongkong as her treaty obligation, did not, for the sole 
reason that Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima were included in Japan proper, 
assume some definite treaty obligation with respect to desistence from 
tortifying these islands. He really had no confidence and he was utterly 
at a loss as to how he on his return home would ever explain this point 
before the British parliament. He wished it by all means recognized in 
an express provision that the agreement was binding with respect to the 
above two islands. 

Kato repeated his explanation that in Amami-Oshima even in the present 


day there were nefortifications. in the island of Ogasawara work had only 
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been begun recently, but orders had already been given for its discontinuance. 
Japan had absolutely no desire to attempt to fortify these two islands even 
at a future time. 

Lord Les said bluntly that to be sure Japan's present cabinet wished. 
to desist from making fortifications, but a guarantee certainly could not 
be given today as to whether or not future cabinets oud eeeeunes per- 
petually the same policy. As a matter of fact one realiy could not help 
feeling uheasy, when, while the British had felt sure from the outset that 
both these islands were restricted by this agreement,the claim was made now 
that these islands were not subject to treaty obligation, basing the claim 
on the acceptance of the words “Japan proper" as used temporarily in the 
meeting of the three chief plenipotentiaries on December 15 and used then 
under the necessity of having the agreement drawn up promptly. If such 
were the case, the spiritual vajue- of the agreement would be well-nigh 
nullified. 

Kato then explained what our real motive was, and at the same time he 
stated again that if this were compared with the way Hawai was ordinarily 
taken as American mailand, there was no reason at all to be suspicious 
even if the above-mentioned islands were considered Japan proper. He 
said it was decided without the slightest doubt in the meeting of the 
three chief plenipotentiaries that as the heat of discussion rose too 
high without getting any results at all, this matter should be carried 
over into the question of demarcation of the Pacific and that the decision 
made then should be applied to the entire area of the Pacific. ‘The fact 
that the coast of Australia and New Zealand, also of America: and Canada, 
were excluded from the application of this agreement was proof in evidence 
that this agreement was applied to the entire Pacific. ‘To limit its scope 


now in spite of this fact was something which could not be yielded, -. looked 
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at from whatever point. lf the British proposal were acted on, America could 
easily carry out the fortifiying of the Aleutian Archipelago, and this 
again would occasion a grave menace to our national defenge. 

Lord Lee insisted stubbornly on his proposal and the atmosphere of 
the conference became worse minute by minute, amt accordingly we suggested 
that the question be transfered to the conference Pe the three leading 
plenipotentiaries, 

The discussion finally ended thus, but the British delegates, in spite 
of the discussion having ended, continued in intent private conversation 
with the American delegates, thus creating a serious situation. 

As a result of such discussion of the question, the Americans also 
seemed to become aware finally of the importance of what was involved. On 
the following day, the eight, Roosevelt called on Vice-Admiral Kato and 
recommended that something or other be done to settle this question satis- 
factorily, and at the same time even spoke as though he sympathized with 
the British proposal in regard to the question bf demarcation of areas in 
the Pacific that were to be fortified. 

Kato said emphatically that there wag no reason at all for this, and 
at the same time showed him that were acting in good faith and hoped at this 
time there would be no unnecessary misunderstandings. 

Roosevelt went away with the appearance of having understood sufficiently. 

Since the situation had come to be a very anxious one as a result of 
the strengthening of various suspicions and conjectures of this sort on 
the part of the British and Americans with respect to our attitude on this 
question, Plenipotentiary Kato took occasion to tell Balfour at a dinner 
on the eighth, to which he had invited the latter, that he earnestly hoped 
there would be no misunderstandings. 

On the ninth, Balfour called on this plenipotentiary and began talking 


at once on this subject. First he explained that there was reason for the 


British naval experts cherishing the hope that the scope of the application 
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of this agreement would be defined. At the same time, they wished in the 
future to make fortifications in Australia and New Guinea, and on that 
account had stated that they wished to have exception made of these. 

Plenipotentiary Kato replied that the officially announced draft of 
December 15 had already been reported at that time to the Japanese govern- 
ment» and the government had publicily explained this to the representatives 
of our diet. Because of these circumstances Japanese public opinion had 
come to believe that this agreement as a general principle was to be 
applied to the entire area of the Pacific. A very dangerous situation in 
our .domestic affairs would be brought on if, regardless of this, any such 
thing were done as to cut this treaty down now to north of the equator 
and to limited areas. He wished this point particularly understood, 

However, Kato said he himself had no objection, in the matter of 
making exception of New Guinea alone, to making that exception under the 
interpretation that it constituted a part of Australia; likewise he stated 
that he had not the slightest objection even to specifying formally, in 
an express provision, the exception of Ogasawara and Amami-~Oshima, 

Mr. Balfour understood fully and thanked us for our goodwill. {Hankey 
who accompanied him appeared to be in a somewhat uneasy frame of mind) » 
Balfour departed saying he intetided to proceed to take the matter up with 
the Americans, 

In the meeting of the chief plenipotentiaries on the tenth, the question 
of Pacific defences was finally taken up for discussion, but the British 
and Americans both kept silent , not saying a word. 

Kato of necessity then took the floor and said he heard there was a 


tendency for suspicions to creep in regarding the scope of the application 


of the agreement as to defences. So far as Japan wis concerned there were 


no differences of opinion whatever regarding the agreements made between 


himself, Mr. Hughesg and Mr. Balfour. ‘That was to say, the application of 
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the maintenance of the status quo would of course be accepted. There 
was not the slightest objection even to an official declaration to this 
effect. However, any move such as a change just now in the provisions of 
the announced text would create difficulty in our domestic policy, so, 
if they could, he hoped they would announce it in the form of a @e¢laration, 
Furthermore, there was no objection to giving international and formal 
validity to this declaration. (We for our part had in readiness a declaration 
practically identical in form to the declaration relating to the restriction 
and treatment of laborers going to the United States of America which was 
published at the same time that the Japanese American treaty of commerce 
and navigation of 1911 was signedJy 

Hughes, seeming to have some misunderstanding in regard to the declaration 
form, said it would be better to have instead an exchange of notes. He had 
not been noticed originally tc have been particularly opposed to our attitude, 
but he said that as the discussion progressed vurious questions had presented 
The announcement of December 15 had been drafted rather suddenly 


themselves. 


and its meaning was in fact somewhat obscure. In order to make clear the 


limit of its application, it was absolutely necessary to show it in terms 
of latitude and longitude. He suggested that the Japanese had not iopendea 
to pyt this agreement in the treaty as the final text, but merely to submit 
it to the specialists. 

I replied that it was my intention to have the wording of this agree- 
ment as it stQod inserted in the treaty and to take the above described 
measures to interpret it. 

Balfour said that the meaning of the announcement was not clear. 
it was unnecessary at the present time to repeat the fact that Hughes had 
sdopies it hastily, etc. In spite of the fact that the principal purpose 
of this agreement was to make a provision concerning the Pacific islands, 


the word islands’actually did not occur in it. This showed how slipshod 


and indeterminate it was. It was really hard to understand the real motive 
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of the Japanese in wishing to have soslipshod a provision inserted in the 


text of the treaty. 

I said that I did not feel that the text of the announcement was 
necessarily defective. If it made clear to what islands belonging to Japan 
the maintenance of the status quo was to apply, I thought that it was 
satisfactory. In the matter of form, I had not the slightest objection 
to an exchange of mermorandums. I hoped that the discussion of practical 
steps would be continued. 

Hughes and Balfour, however, did not change their attitude. Hughes 
said that the Japanese apparently wished to put this general provision 
in the treaty and to provide for details by memorandums. Spreading over on 
two sheets of paper what could be put on one would be a useless bother 
serving no purpose. He asked whether it was the intention not to publish 
the declaration or the memorandums. f said that this was by no means 
the case. Balfour said that however many words were used, he was quite 
unable te understand the intentions of the Japanese. 

I said that when we now come to defining the meaning of the phrase 
“islands composing Japan proper", it is the same whether we put them in 
the treaty or whether we put their’ meaning in a declaration or memorandum, 
but the treaty is a very undesirable form and we by all means wish to 
avoid it. 

Hughes and Balfour sp6ke alternately to the following effect. 


While this conference was discussing the 5-5-3 ratio question, the 


fortifications question was raised by Japan. At that time the British and 


Americans,in order to lessen the menace which Japan felt from them, with 
hardship assented to this agreement. If therefore this agreement achieved 


its purpose of assuring the tranquility of Japan which had proposed it, 


it must be said that Japan's purpose was fully realized. It was then not 
easy to ignore the incompleteness of the text of the announcement and on 
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the contrary to insert it in the treaty. They thought that it was a better 
policy to define the limits of the application of the treaty by latitude 
and longitude. 

I said inet if the British and Americans had any draft in reference 
to this, I had no objection to considering it. Balfour brought out the 
chart which he had shown me the previous day and repeated with emphasis 
the same ideas which Hughes had expressed. Japan had secured an assurance 
of tranquility with respect to its national defence. What necessary reason 
wag there for her to go on to demand an extension of the application of this 
agreement to regions which had no immediate relations with her? As long 
as there was no modification in the essential matte of this agreement. which 
Japan had secured as the sole compensation for accepting the 5-5=3 ratio, 
was there any reason for her to oppose the British proposalt 

Hughes seconded Balfour’s remarks and insistently urged me to respond 
- favorably, but I said that it was impossible for me to accept of my owm 
discretion anything beyond an exchange of enovaniane or the publication 
of a declaration. However,I would not definitely say"yes“orno" until I 


had asked my Xovernment for inatructions about changing the provisions of 


the announcement. 

They said in that case they wished would arrange to ask for instructions. 
I necessarily agreed to this and the meeting closed. 

In this fortications question, I think that Japan*s principal con- 
tention about (zc. Yote. Possibly, not defining in treaty form] Japan 
proper is fair. Our specialists say that the British proposal for the 180 
Meridian as the line of demarcation is merely imposing an additional limitation 
on the limitation which already applies to our mandated territories and is 
therefore meaningless and that. the 150 Meridian would therefore be better. 
They say that the British would probably not object to this. This seems 


reasonable but ,if the League of Nations should break up in the future, we 


would again be at liberty to fortify these islands and therefore there is 


* Ree 


with favor. This is just by way of a reminder. 

This question has now become complicated and our position has fallen 
into difficulties which it was practically impossitle to forecast and which 
are a matter of inexpressible concern to me, When we come, however, to 
deciding our attitude concerning this question, I think thet it is necessary 
by all means to judge the situation calmly and to make clear the advantages 
and disadvantages involved in it. 

The British and Americans now ignore and disregard the announcement 
of December 15. In the light of reason we cannot over_look the injustice 
of their attitude, and,as it will uselessly arousé&our national feeling 
and make the position of the Novernment difficult, it is not merely a 
question of morality and texts, but even considered from the point of view 
of policy there are numberless important reasons why we should not immediate- 
ly give our consent at the present time to the British and American proposal, 
Still when we look at the other side, the only basis es can take with respect 
to the British and American contentions is the announcement of December 15 
which the other side characterizes as: slipshod, and,when I recall the 


circumstances of the time when the announcement was drafted, 1 recognize 
that it was inevitably imperfect. However long we continue debate on the 
basis of the announcement,we shall not get the consent. of the other side. 
Now if the question of the Pacific fortifications be considered from 
the point of view of their connection with our national defence, it is a 
significant and important question, but when we try to make it apply even 
to the islands of the South Pacific which have only a slight military 
bearing on us, it must be said that however valid it may be as a political 
argument, its value as a practical question of national defence is little. 


What is more, if no agreement is made about Pacific fortifications, it 


will be a hard blow to ‘us but the British and Americans would feel no 


particular concern about it. 
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if I may state my opinion frankly, Lt am convinced. that if we should 
now approve the British proposal as it stands, there would be no reason to 
feel that our anxiety about national defence was increased. In the text 
of the announcement there was some doubt shout the interpretationg and, as 
Korea and the adjacent islands and the Kurile islands are places entirely 
outside the sphere of application of this agreement, it is quite impossible 
te interpret this British proposal as giving us only disadvantages. 

We fear that if we adopt an attitude of the utmost opposition against 
the British proposals, we may make the British suspect that we have some 
ambition in respect to places south of the equator. The result of adopting 
the British proposal would be to place the Loo¥hoo islands, for example, 
within the sphere of the maintenance of the status quo and for a long time 
in the future we could not fortify thef,but as long as Formosa and Amami~ 
Oshima are included in that sphere, a demand on our part for the special 
exclusion of these islands which lie between them would only useleasly 
invite suspicion on the part of the British and Americans without accomplish- 
ing any result. qviiek mare: if this treaty is made,we feel that it will 
not be necessary to fortify the LooGheo islands. 

In short, if we now yield and accept the British proposal, there will 
be no great harm done us in respect of national defenge. The British pro- 
posal in fact has large resemblances with and small differences from the 
studies which we have formerly made with respect to Pacific fortifications. 
In view of the course of the conference during the past few days, I think 
that there is no® prospect whatever of carrying through our contentions. If 
we persist: in our demands we hall inevitably produce a difficult situation 
and with small advantage towards Great Britain and the United States,the 
fortifications question will finally end in a rupture. Japan alone would 
feel the disadvantages which this situation would produce. Therefore considering 


our wider interests I think that there is nothing to do but patiently to 


agree to the British proposal. 


This delegation understands very fully the greatness of the extent 
of this concession and that it will plece the government in a very difficult 
position, which it regrets inexpressibly, but it is our firm belief that 
as long as we, through this treaty, impose an obligation to maintain 
the status quo in the wide-spread Fhilippines:and in Guam, whatever may be 
the theoretical merits of the case, in practice what we get is sufficient 
to offset what we lose. 

When you have arrived at your judgment in regard to the above circumstances, 
=n view of the situation at home and abroad we hope that we will be given 
dgscretion. The whole armament limitation question is ready to be concluded 


awaiting instructions from you and we therefore very urgently desire in- 


structions. 
a | 
After the British parallelogram proposal came out in the press, January 12, 1922, 
rumor had it that it was to permit America to buy and fortify the Galapagos islands near the 
Panama Canal and to permit the British to arm the strait between Australia and New Guinea. 
The last of these was correct, but the first, as we have seen had not yet occurred to Hughes, 


° 


At least he made no mention of it in any discussions that we have overheard. As we see 
a eee 


later, the Panama Canal and its viceissitudes had slipped his mind completely. 
The story continued in the press for several days. January 18 they said Japan 

objected to the British plan because it included the Bonin lends or Ogasawara and the 

Nansei islands which were part of the Loochoos. Two anye later according to report, the 


Japanese experts in America consented to maintain status quo in the two disputed island groups, 


but Tokyo opposed it. Tokyo was said to offer in return her own parallelogram of a large 


square on both side of the 180 degree meridian and on both sidea of the equator, > 


Singapore, Australia, and New Zealand were definitely excepted from the agreement on 


January 17, But it was not until January 24 that everyone agree to specify the places 


to 
not ,be further fortified. 


After much cabling back and forth and many conferences, it resulted finally in the 
British drawing up their paragraph and the Americans theirs. Balfour was particularly 
anxious te provide for the omaission of New Guinea and its adjacent islands as well as 


Singapore. The local constituents were playing havoc with idea of changing the announced 


-agreement and making things uncomfortably warm for the Japanese government, Consequently 


Uchida had again and again begged Kato to get the English and Americans to reconsider 


their demands, all to no avail. Japan was surprised and pained? Kato feared for the 


good will teward England. Balfour was firm. 


lay DA. \ 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 508. 


© From Plenipotentiary Kato. Radia Qitivecph: 


At 6 P.M. on the twenty-second I had an interview with Balfour. The latter 


January 23, 1922. 


opened the conversation by saying that Hughes had informed him that morning of 
the details of the fortifications question, and had told him that the Japanese 
government had been put in an awkward position and was in difficulties about 
this question. There appeared to be more or less misapprehension about the 


circumstances of the introduction of the British proposal. The fortifications 


Lavatal 


question had come up during the discussion of the ratio question. He had 
wished to meet the wishes of Japan and there was by no means af a great differ= 
ence. It was a matter 6f extreme regret to him that such complications had 
arisen. 

I replied that in view of what he had said I would not repeat what I had 
said to Hughes. There should. be no further misapprehension about the motives 
of the presentation of the British proposal, and if there might be any among 
the Japanese people we should work to remove it in future. The British pro- 
posal was a great change from what had been published at the time of the 
announcement and this had greatly hurt the feelings of our people and caused 
popular excitement. The people and especially important political figures, 
etc. were taking an attitude of strong opposition to the British proposal . 
and the Yovernment was concerned lest the excitement of popular opinion 
might have a bad effect on relations with Great Britain. I felt the same 
anxiety. The government was thus in a very difficult position and I wished 
him thoroughly to understand the circumstances. 

Balfour apologetically repeated what he had said before, 

I said that the views of the Japanese government were those which I have 
described abovegand that under these circumstances I wished to trouble him 
to consider the solution of this queation. I showed him the proposal in 
your cablegram. 

Balfour said that as Hughes would probably discuss matters concerning 
the United States he would express an opinion only concerning paragraph a 
which concerned Great Britain. He proposed the amendment which I send in 


cablegram No. 503, 


After looking it over, I asked what was the meaning of the phrase “its : \ 
; felne.e 16 


territeries”. Balfour replied that it did not mean the ...eamandated territories, 
but its principal purpose was to exclude New Guinea and the islands adjacent 


to it. The word “territories" was used in the Australian constitution and 


they hoped that it would be used here. The reference to the one hundredth 
meridian appeared superfluous as it was already clear from our draft, but it 
might give rise to a question as to whether Singapore was included and this 
he wished to prevent. 

I replied that I had no objection so far as concerned this. 

Balfour had a worried attitude and explained these two points in a rather 
supplicating way. Finally he asked whether since the conference was close to 
its conclusion, it would not be possible to decide this question as soon as 
possible and to accept this proposalg I replied that it was formally necessary 
to ask instructions of my Novernment. 

Ags I have not yet had another interview with Hughes 1 do not yet know 
the attitude of the United States, but regardless of this I hope that you will 
even against your will accept. the text proposed by the British and I wish to 
trouble you to send me instructions at once so far as concerns this British 
text. 


(Appendix). 

In making our draft we have been eager to use the words “Japan proper” 
and have been at great pains to do it but could find nooclever way. If we 
should wish at all costs to use these words, it would react to produc@ 
difficult questions. We wish to ttocn you that this was the reason that 
we did not use these words in carrying out the instructions of your cablegram, 


ahr) 
ee six weeks after the first announced draft of Article WR, Hughes made some 


important reservations that he admittedly overlooked on December 15, 1921: 1. He 


specified the status quo to he tha:fot the day on which the treaty was to be signed. 


He added that status quo should apply to future acquisitions. 3. He wanted the 


Panama Canal zone and Alaska excepted from the restrictions, confessing that they 


had been omitted by oversight. 4, 


He wished Okinawi, on the Loochoos, large island 


south of Amami-Oshima to be added to the islands Japan intes4ési to maintain in 


status quo and refused to reconsider though Kato foresaw clouds of trouble at home. 


fapece-) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 510, January 23, 1922, 


Referring to our cablegram No, 499, I called upon Hughes at 6 P.M., January 
23. As a counter proposal to the proposal given in our cablegram No. 500 he 
presented the proposal given in cablegram No. 511. He gave the following 
explanation: 

1. The American proposal substantially respected the principle and , 
spirit of the Japanese proposal and endeavored to maintain them as far as 
possible. 

2. 1n order to make precise the meaning of maintenance of the status 
quo, it clearly fiecified the maintenance of the status quo on the day of the. 
signing of the treaty. 

3. The reason for the form of paragraphs Nos. 1 and 3 was that the 
Japanese proposal ghve the feeling that @ general restriction was imposed on 
the islands of the British Empire and the United States in the Pacific while 
on the other hand the impression was produced that Japan would maintain the 
status quo only on four islands, but by making the form the same as for the 
British Empire and the United States the new plan would not give the general 
public and especially senators, etc.g the first sight impression of unfair- 
ness. | 

‘ 4, It was thought proper to include in advance a specific provision 
that the principle of the maintenance of the status quo should apply not only 
to the present island possessions of the interested powers but also to any 
isalands which they might in future take over or acquire in any manner what- 
soever and for this reason a provision to this effect was inserted. 


5. In paragraphll, the part concerning the United States, the provision 
Fi = 
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about the Panama Canal Zone and Alaska had been added to the original draft be- 
Sause in view of the provision that Japan should be free to fortify the Kurile 


Yelands ,it was thought that there would be no chance of ratification by the 


senate unless this addition was made. ‘fhe omission of a clear provision on 
this point in the announcement of December 15 was an absolute oversight due 
to the fact that in the haste at the time of the announcement there was: .n0 
time to draft an accurate text. Now when a definitive text was being drafted, 
it was absolutely necessary from the standpoint of the United States that such 
a provision be added. tt was hoped that Japan would give particular con- 
sideration to this and would accept the provision. 

6. In the part concerning Japan in Paragraph 3, Okinawa had been added 
because it would be impossible to explain to the senate the reason for excluding 
Okinawa which was further south than Amami-Oshima and nearer to the Philippines 
and because it was felt that Japan would not find it so difficult as a question 
of form if a promise for the maintenance of the status quo on Okinawa. were 
made together with the provision for Amami-Oshima. (With regard to this point 
I explained to Hughes that, passing over the question of the military aspect, 
this question involved unforeseen difficulties in connection with Japanese 
internal politics and it must be expected that it might produce a serious 
political situation and ptt the government in an extremely difficult position, 
and asked him to reconsider, but Hughes merely repeated what he had said and 
did not wish in the least to withdraw his proposal.) 

7. One or two other verbal amendments had been made, but none of them were 
‘ important. 

The foregoing, Hughes earnestly said, was a counter-proposal which had been 
drafted after really earnest consideration and in a spirit of concession. Balfour 
also had approved it. The conference was now on the verge of concluding and 
the failure to settle this question was giving the appearance of ugelessly con- 


plicating the situation, He hoped that Japan also would give thrrough consideration 
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to the American position and contentions in a spirit of goodwill and concession, 
and work to achieve a satisfactory conclusion at the earliest possible day. 
To this I replied thanking Hughes for his goodwill and stating that I 
could not definitely answer until I had formally asked for instructions. 
I think that the addition in Paragraph 1 of the American proposal may 
require more or less consideration, but ,considered as a practical question 
and in view of its relation to our Kurile isdands,I feel that it will be 
hard to go to extremes in opposing it. 
With regard also to the American proposal for the inelusion of Okinawa 
in Paragraph 3 it may be supposed that there is considerable reason in the 
American point of view, but I thoroughly understand that tis question will 
make the political position of our government very difficult and { particularly 
emphasized this point to Hughes and urged him to reconsider, but could get no 
response. The Japanese people are very nervous about the fortifications questions 
and £ very much regret to bother the cabinet repeatedly about this difficult 
question, but the American attitude is as I have described it above and they 
will consent to no further concessions. If this question if solved, the 
whole treaty for the limitation of armaments will be decidedy and I am afraid 
that a general impression that Japan alone is delaying this consummation by 
persisting in its claims will have a very disadvantageous effect on us. Lf 
therefore very much hope that from considerations of large policy you will 
give your consent to the American ppopoesa: | 
I am deeply concerned about the difficult position of the government, but 
, after repeated consideration 1 am obliged to take this positiong and I 


earnestly request that in view of the practical situation at the conference 


an 
here you will gake a prompt decision and give your consent. 
: ae eg BS phate : 
( oper ge) ( powet a hoa. pti . em a é) 


The attitude of the delegates from Japan and that of their official advisers was un- 


expectedly conciliatory throughout, even that of the representative of the chief of staff. 
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Six different times Plenipotentiary Kato pled with Tokyo to accept England and America’s 


proposals. As early as December 10 he tried to find a common ground that would be readily 


acceptable to America and England. 


Though the army and navy ministries had demanded the inclusion of Hawaii, he was 


willing not to press that point. Moreover, he suggested two possibilities for wording of the 


defence clauses; as we saw above in Conference No. 185.7 >, 


ae 


meeting of the 


ewadd was definitely excluded at the,big three’ on December 12, and Kato consented 


AgXax) 
readily enough. (See No. 215 above). 


Baron Kato’s ideas on why it was necessary torbe vague about the interpretation of 
“Japan proper” until it was absolutely necessary to define it are set forth in a cable home 
December 16, He negotiated with Balfour and Hughes and had practically agreed not to fortify 
Formosa, the Bouko islands, the Bonin islands and Amami-Oshima,. stil, the lastliwo groups, 
the Boning and the Oshimas were integral parts of Japanese territory and as such exempt from 
reatriction under the general clause. 

He knew the people would rush to accuse him of imperilling the national defence by his 
willingly restricting parts of Japan propervand that they would be loud in accusation of 


4 


treasong. He knew that they would agitate against ratification of such a clause and upset 


all that he had accomplished in getting England and America to agree. As long as the 


Philippines and Guam were restricted,the minister of the navy himself felt that it was 


no longer necessary & fortify the major parts of the homeland. Tsushima and Lki, two 


islands that lay in the channels between Kyushu on the east and Korea and 
Nagasaki on the west, were not mentioned. He merely believed in putting off 


the evil day as long as possible, for he knew the furor it would create at 


home. 


‘co } 
} P UR... 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 248 December 16, 1921@ 


“Very-eonfidentieat, From Plenipotentiary Delegate Kato. 


It. is expected that there will be considerable discussion about 
the interpretation of the phrase "islands composing Japan proper” with ° 
reference to the Pacific defences mentioned in the provisional agreement 
between three Rowers made yesterday, the tihoonth, but it is not at 
this time necessary to fix upon aneinterpretation. It is feared that, 
depending upon the interpretation, Japan might take a course not corres= 
ponding to the substance of the negotiations which I have carried on 
with Balfour and Hughes since the-beginning of the discussions of this 
question, and that this might have undesirable effect upon diplomatic 
relations, especially relations with the United States. 

The practical question is that as the maintenance of the status quo 
in the PhilBipines and Guam is very advantageous to the national defence 
of Japan, the status quo should also be maintained in Formosa and the 
Bouko islands to offset this. Although it is believed that the inter- 
pretation should be made that the Bonin islands and Amami -Oghime are 
integral parts of Japanese territory, under these new circumstances the 
building of fortifications is no longer necessary and they can be dis- 
continued. Of course freedom of action is not restricted in the islands 


of Tsushima and Ikigand theréfore I consider that there is no practical 


necessity for the present to go into the interpretation of the phrase 


above mentioned and that if the question comes up in future, a suitable 


interpretation can be made. 


Leger) 


A further explanation of his satisfaction on getting Guam and the Philippines 
restricted and his views on Japan proper are revealed in a summary of accomplish- 
nm 
ments which he sent the consul in San Francisco to hand to Segosuke Yokota, the 


director of the legislative bureau, who was on his way home. 


(“poos) 


ashington-San Francisco, Conference No. 251. December 23, 1921. 


Urgent. 

It is desired that you paraphrase the following and hand it to Yokota, 
resident of the Bureau of Legislation:- 

The following summary of the progress of important questions after 
your departure from here is given for your personal information only.-.-.. 
Sees Regarding the other question, the decision was made that the fortificatiom 
and naval bases at the Philippines, Guam, Hongk fg and ajl islands of Japan 
excepting"the islands composing Japan proper" shall be kept in the status 
QUdss + tee 
.--..Taking up the question of the fortifications, judging by the ate 
mosphere here and the views of Great Britain, not only would it have 
been totally impossible to get an agreement to maintain the status quo 
in Hawaii, but also it can be said that we attained our objects for our 
national defence in the keeping of Guam and the Philippines in the status 
quo. These are the circumstances of the above mentioned agreement. Only, 
in reference to the term “the islands composing Japan", the question as 
to what places are meant, will be given an interpretation later when a 
concrete question arises. Lt will be the best policy for our authorities 


mnt ton vive an interpretation regarding this immediately at present. 


On January 12 he begged Uchida to consent to the British plan of specified 
Though acceptance 


parallelogram as salvaging a part of their original wishe@. 


of the ratio was dependent on acceptance of their status quo proposition, the 


Japanese were the only natimiparticularly concerned about limiting defences. 
They had to take whatever provision was 


They were in the positions of beggars. 
Kato pointed out that refusing to accept the British plan would be 


offered, 
refusing to accept limitation of fortifications and hence would be cutting off te 


They would be the losers in that step. 


their own noses, 
He saw at once that their only reasonable grounds for insisting on limitation 

below the equator lay in inconsistency with the already published text, but he 
Those 


acknowledged that there were other inconsistencies and minor changes, 
He saw at once that the 


that the Japanese had wanted he complained not of. 
whole proposition would fall througn if Amami-Oshima and Ogasawara were not 


definitely included in the treaty. He saw that this time no “eentlemen's 


agreement” would do. 
The English and Americans certainly had the Japanese just where they 


For if the Japanese continued to oppose either the new restrictions 


(rat) 


wanted them. 
or the ratio, the results would be disadvantageous to Japan. According to Kato 
the only thing left to do was consent in spite of the trouble that would 


= 
=~ 
~— 


And go he begged for a speedy aeheral (See conference 


be stirred up at home. 


ile 
No. 393 for January). 
n 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 404, January 12, 1922. 


very Wrgent.—> 
Crrom Kato. 

Referring to your cablegram No. 300, the proposed revision of 
Article 7 demands a change from the text of the published announcement@) 
am in view of its importance from this fact, i have sent you a detailed 
history of the matter to date and on yesterday the eleventh I asked you 
for instructions. 

As the fortifications question in the firet place took the form of 
a condition for the acceptance of the sixty perfeent ratio, opposition 
in respect to the fortifications question would in theory revoke con- 
sent to the sixty penqont. ft would therefore result in opposing the 
whole armament limitation, «m@m® would thus provoke suspicion of the attitude 
of Japan and lead to a very disadvantageous situation. 

in the matter of the non-inclusion of islands south of the equator 
in the maintenance of the status quo, the reasons for opposing it on 
grounds of national depense are extremely weak. ‘The reason for opposing 
it would therefore be the point of its inconsistency with the published 
announcement, but the published text was a seseseeee (id. Note. Possibly, 
hasty affair) and there are instances of more or less changes being 
made since. Permission to build several ships during the naval holiday 
has been given, and there have been changes in the allocation, tonnage, otc. 

There is not the least prospect of getting the consent of Creat 


Britain and the United States for maintaining the status quo in Amami- 


Oshima and Ogasawara by our willg am there ia nothing else to do but 
= 


bind the islands south of 30 degrees north latitude by treaty. 


There are three courses which we may tuke. 


1. Assent to the new revised proposal. 
2. Oppose the new proposal and stand on the published announcement, 
3. Oppose the new proposal and withdraw the sixty percent ratio. 


Under the conditions today there is no prospect of securing assent 
to proposal No. 2. If we cannot get assent, the only recourse would be 
to eliminate totally the clauses about fortifications. in that case 
Great Britain and the United States would feel no concern and the United 
States in particular, judging by present public opininn, would be much 
pleased. 1t would be very disadvantageous to Japan. 

With regard to proposal No. 3, opposition to armament limitation 
is an extremely important question. In view of the past course of events, 
this proposal might be theoretically reasonable, but in practice it would 
be extremely disadvantageous. 

We are thus brought to taking proposal No. 1. We are thoroughly 


aware of the difficult domestic political situation, but under the 


circumstances it is impossible to carry through our contentions and there. 


ia nothing to do but to accept it. 

Consideration of the naval treaty article by article will be comp 
fleted in the meeting of chiefs of delegations today except for this one 
eevee: On account of the length of the negotiations concerning 
armament limitation, public gopinion is giving a free rein to speculations 
6f various kindsg amt at this juncture the Americans are pgying ex- 
traordinary attention with respect to securing the ratification of the 
senate, al are therefore working to make the meaning of the text clear 
and at the same time are making every effort to conclude the matter 
as speedily as possible. 1t is planned to decide on having a plenary 
session next weeky and it will therefore be very difficult to continue 


a long cable correspondence after that. We therefore ask you to bring 


yourselves to consent speedily to our recommendations. For the details 


we ask you to consult our requests for instructions. 


cop? 


Again on January 17, 25—q and 26 he implored Uchida to reconsider and accept 
the British plan, Kato pointed out in the eee he had voluntarily stated 
that Japan had no objection to limiting the two much disputed island groups. In the 

(par)! 
second cable (gee above conference No.502 page ,) he asked Tokyo to consent even 
against her will. Hughes knew by this time that Kato wished to give in, so that all 
he had to do when the latter pomp aaed of public opinion at home and difficulties 
with the diet was to match him with trouble in America and difficulties with the 
senate. 

For once the newspapers missed the entire point of the controversy. ‘They quite 
overlooked the importance of the two island groups in the eyes of the Japanese people. 
They accused the delegates in Washington of holding out on a settlement in order to 
get more favorable results on the whole conference. As we have seen,in this case it 
was not so, ‘he delegates at Washington had they been permitted by Tokyo ywould have 
consented long hence. They were so fed up\.with the whole thing they wanted a prompt 


(Flat t3 foelenve cate ) 


» . 
solution even at the price of dissatisfaction at home. (Boa. erennye was the 


minister from the Netherlands. 


Washington-lokyo, Conference ‘o. 428, January 17, 1922. 


Very \egent. Verte ecngrrnr . 
¥rom Plenipotentiary Kato. 


With regard to the British proposal concerning Articles 7 of 


——aens 


the naval limitation treaty we have received your cablegram No. 321 
in which you say that,leaving aside for a time the military expert 
point of view, the proposal would excite our public opinion, lead 
the privy council to refuse to pass it, make it difficult for the 
government to amaintain its position, and excite popular antipathy 
towards Great Britain and the United States. The delegates have 
carefully noted this cablegram and intend immediately to proceed in 
pursuance of your instguctions, 

In view, however, of the important influence which we feel this 
matter will have on our national future broadly considered, and be- 
cauge we fear that you may not yet thoroughly have noted our success= 
ive cablegrams, the three plenipotentiaries — again carefully 
and maturely considered the matter and as a result they venture once 
more to offer their humble opinions and to ask you once more to con- 
sider the matter. 

When this question was first discussed with the heads of the 
British and American delegations, the principal purpose of this 
agreement was to remove an actual menace to our country and necessaarily 
the removal of this actual menace to Japan became the main subject | 
of the later conversations. We therefore think that it will be 
extremely difficult to carry through our contentions on the sole 
ground that it is impossible to change the text of the announcement 
of December 15. 

You are aware that the worda\'Japan proper“ which were used in 


the announcement of December 15 were suddenly hit upon at that time. 
If it were a question merely of usage in Japan, we think that the 
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view might be established that since this phrase includes #lemi-Oshina 
and Ogasawara, these islands are outside the applicability of the agree=- 
ment, but on the other hand from the inception of these negotiations 
Plenipotentiary Kato stated that Japan had no objection to limiting 

the fortification of these islands. When we consider this fact, it 

is not unreasonable to suppose that Balfour and Hughes, when they 

used this phrase, never had the least idea that by Japanese inter- 
pretation these islands would naturally be included in it. 

apoce Continued. (Note, Rest not received.) 

EW ashaagln air af Conferences. Mo, S160 Yorn grb; IGrrw. 


oe aes 
CFrom Plenipotentiary Kato. 


At a dinner given by the dutch minister on January 25 Hughes 
led me into a separate room and spoke of the fortifications question. 
He asked how the Japanese government could feel any further 
difficulty. American public opinion was showing. a bad trend on 
account of the delay in solving this question, and the influence of 
this was extending to the senate and gradually making the position of 
the government difficult. { could appreciate his position with 
things dragging on and dragging on and he unable to move either forward 
nr 
of back, 
1 said that 1 was making every effort to settle this question, 
and explained the disturbed state of the Japanese political spirit, 
the trend of public opinion, the relation of the gabinet ministers 
to the diet, etc. 
Hughes went on to say that there were no questions onwhich 
an understanding between Japan and the United States coujd not be 
achieved, but both countries had varied elements among their respective 


peoples, He alluded to the arguments against the Washington confer- 


ence in the Hearst newspapers and said that he was in a rather difficult 


position. I replied in like vein. 

Ags I have repeatedly cabled, not only the Hearst papers but other 
influential newspapers frequently publish Washington despatches sur- 
miging that the present Japanese haggling here is a deliberate effort 
to secure ultimate favorable results on the whole situation mf delaying 
the settlement of the fortifications and Shantung questions, Our de~ 
legates also hear on all sides that the delegates of the other powers 
are all eager for an early solution. In this situation it is im- 
possible to suppose that further delay will result to the advantage of 
Japan, 

On the other hand from a technical point of view there is no 
objection to the present proposal and there is no room for doubt that 
as a practical question we have substantially achieved our original 
purposes. Even if Japanese public opinion is dissatisfied, I think 
that it will presently come to an understanding of the real facts. 
When you have noted the foregoing which is addressed to your ears 
alone, 1 repeat the hope that you will make etery effort to decide 
this question at once without necessitating further exchanges of 


cablegrams in regard to our recent requests for instructions. 
( Nase) 
in the beginning General Tanaka did not know that the move to limit the 


fortifications in the Pacific came from his camp. He was apparently not in the 


confidence of Plenipotentiary Kato at first. Being a man of action rather than 
of finesse, he is plain and outspoken in his thoughts and opinions and for that 
For 


reason sends some of the more interesting cables that crossed the Pacific. 


instance, when Baron Kato was giving out to the press that indeed there was 


no deadlock on the naval ratio even when the committee had adjourned without 


reaching a conclusion, Tanaka did not hesitate to call it just that in his report 


to his hier of Staff. 


‘(rpase) 


From Tanaka, Washington . December 3, 1921, 
Gonference No, 17, 


To Chief of Staff, Tokyo, 
waot Another week of the Washington conference has elapsed with no results 
worthy to be called such. ‘Today it is not easy to conjecture about its 
future achievements, but I wish to report for your information my humble 
opinions based on my observation up to the present time..+--° 

.+.. The question of limitation of naval armaments is completely dead~ 
locked. The heads of delegations are conferring about a solution. Accord- 
ing to what I hear, Balfour is in the attitude of practically pressing 

our delegates to accept the American proposal. The empty hope of the 
British that they could stand between Japan and the United States as 
mediators seems to be missing its aim entirely. Now that there is no 
expectation of continuing the Anglo-Japanese alliance it is practically 
obvious that Great Britain also will wish bo see our navy as weak as 
possible. in case Plenipotentiary Kato persiatently refuses the American 
proposal it appears that there is a scheme to bring on a situation un- 
favorable to Japan by introducing a proposal for the maintenance of the 
status quo in Pacific fortifications. The reason for the rejection of 


the American proposal of a sixty per cent ratio is the doubt whether 


fEd. Note. Possibly, maintain it] as long 


America will really oores 


as the present conditions subsist. 


Logs FORD 
The reason that Kato did not wish any more definite specifications of Japanese 


Tanaka had advised him that the 


fortified zones included in the naval treaty was that 


publicity it would entail would be disadvantageous, 


28, 


Fromy Tanaka, Washington, December 31, 1921, 


To Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference No. A 38, , 


When a treaty is made about Pacific fortifications, the question of 
making a supplementary agreement to make clear the meaning of maintenance 
of the status quo will come up for discussion and it is thought that it 
will be necessary to have an exchange of views in order to make mutually 
clear the present status of Pacific fortifications and naval bases. 

{t is of advantage to Japan to have a guarantee that the Philippines 
and Guam bases are not expended beyond their present status. The expansion 
of these bases is not a thing which can be done secretly, but on the other 

Ed. Note. Possibly, maintainin 
hand with regard to — fortifications jas long as there is no means of 
inspection, no practical’ good will result. i therefore think not only 
that there is no need of detailed provisions concerning the maintenance 
of the status quo so far as applies to fortifications but that, if we go 
deep into the matter, the publicity, etc.g offortified zones (the British 


» 
fortified zones are at present semi-public) might extend also to the 


tra. Yote. Possibly, Japanese) fortified zone which would be a 
disadvantage. It is intended therefore not to bring up detailed pro- 


visions so far as concerns fortifications when we draft these agree 


ments. 


(. After J 


Tanaka feared that a disagreement over restricted territory would result in a 
disagreement over the naval treaty. On Jamary 9 he recommended setting the re~ 
stricted zone south of north latitude 30 or opposing completely any detailed 

a 
apedification of Japan’s islands. He was among the first to suspect the Americans 


of having designs on the Galapagos islan@s and the Aleutian islands. It was he 


who was averse todefining Japan proper. 


From Tanaka, Washington. January 9, 1922. 


To Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference No. A. 42. 


With regard to the Pacific fortifications question, you know ba, 
my gonference cablegram No.... that L expressed my assent to Plenipotentiary 
Kato's openion that the best policy was the voluntary maintenance of the 
status quo in ‘mami-Oshima, Ogasawara and Formosa without specifying in 
the treaty the names of the islands in which fortifications are to be 
limited in future. A feéling has since arisen among the 4ritish and 
American delegates in favor of receiving specific provisions concerning 
this agreement. tt is supposed that at the same time with specifying, like 
a surveyor, the names of the Japanese islands to be restricted, the British 
wish to limit the restricted zone to nortn of the equator and the Americans 
hope “in future to buy the Galapagos Islands from Ecuador and wish also a 
specification that the Aleutian islands are not included under the restriction. 
There is no recourse but to specify the names of the islands which Japan 
will restrict,but if we accept the wishes of Great Britain and the United 
States, the clear terma of the original agreement will be entirely ignored, 
I therefore think that we can hardly express assent to the British pro- 
posal, 
1 therefore submitted to Plenipotentiary Kato the view that there was 
no objection to making the Japanese restricted zone south of latitude 30, 
but that care should be taken not to produce a situation of interpreting 
the meaning of the specification about Japan proper in the original 
treaty. Further,as there is a fear that this agreement will not be established, 
because the plenipotentiaries will not agree on the detailed specifications 
and that this disagreement may extend to the naval treaty in general, I 
recommended that in case complicatics develop, Japan as its final proposal 


should oppose having specifications concerning detuils. The plenipotentiary 
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agreed to this. 


This question will be discussed by the plenipotentiary delegates to- 


morrow. 


OA se ‘ 
Two days latter he advised lowering the boundary of the British parallelogram to 


29 degrees north latitude, setting the eastern limit at Ogasawara and leaving the man- 


dated islands unrestricted so that they might be fortified if the League of Nations 
(An tlo fotlowy table.) 


were dissolved. (Yakushima is a large island immediately south of Kyushieg) 


Frome grenaka} Washington: January 11, 1922, 


To@ Chief of Staff, Tokyo. Conference No. A 43. 


In the conference of the chiefs of the Japanese, British and American 
delegations yesterday, the tenth, Plenipotentiary Kato proposed that as far 
as Japan was concerned the limit of restriction might be placed at thirty 
degrees north latitude. 

Balfour said that his or&él explanation of a day or two ago might not be 
clear and it was necessary to make it so. ‘Ne showed a map on which the sur 
face between 110 and 180 degrees east longitude and between the equator and 
30 degrees north latitude was marked off. He proposed that this area be 
made the restricted area. Hughes immediately assented to this. Plenipotentiary 
Kato explained that in view of the importance of the. question he must ask hig 
government for instructions. 

In reporting this to the government, Plenipotentiary Kato will add that 
as our Yevy is eager for the maintenance of the status quo in the Philippines 
and Guam, it would be extremely impolitic fo cause the agreement to fail of 
establishment through persistence in our claims, and tee he thinks it will 
therefore be more advantageous to accept Balfour's. proposal. 

As had been cabled to me, £ expressed the opinion:. that, leaving aside 
militery considerations, it would be a grave matter affecting the dignity 


9900 


of Japan todstermine the limits of restriction by making great changes in a 


treaty proposal which had already been announced and that it was more ad- 
vantageous to leave the announced text stand, but Plenipotentiary Kato fideed 
from the attitude of Balfour and Hughes that there was no likelihood of their 
liatening to thia and he therefore decided to ask{for instructions. I then 
said to the delegates that it was necessary to consider the following points 
if a restricted area is to be decided upon, 

As long as Oshima is restricted there is nothing to be done about the 
Loochoo islanés but the 30 degree would include Yakushima also and it should 
therefore be changed to the 29 degree. With longitude 180, also, the United 
States would include only Midway, which has no military value, while:on the 
other hand, most of our Pacific mandate islands would be restricted. These 
islands under the C mandate terms cannot be fortified but there is no reason 
for them being bound with respect to the United States. If they are in= 
cluded in the restricted zone they will be doubly bound with respect to 
Great Britain. It would be the best policy for us to set the eastern limit 
in the neighborhood immediately east of Ogawasara. 


For your information. 


apse) 


On January 14 he reassured headquarters that Baron Kato had not bound Japan not to 


fortify Oshima and Ogasawara in the future. He claimed:'!that Kato said fortifications were 


under way and that it was intended to suspend them in the future. In his ow report 


‘Kato had said that there were none on Oshima and that work on Ogasawara had been ordered 


suspended. Hither an inaccurate report was drawn from inaccurate minutes of that session, 


ov Barow kate did met Rusew he athial rth of fotdittrne afabaieo 


A of his own defences. Tanaka blajmed it on the secretaries. 


Fromg Tanaka, Washington. January 14, 1922. 
Tow Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference No. A 46, 
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Referring to your cablegram No. 12, I asked Admiral Kato about this. 
With regatd to the quoted phrase that there are at present no fortifications 
on Oshima. and that work on Ogasawara had been ordered suspended, Admiral 
Kato said in the meeting that fortifications are at present under construction 
on Oshima and Ogasawara but that. it is intended to suspend work on them in 
future. Through errer the men who were present to draft a report of the 
complicated discussion of that day misunderstood what he said. The dis- 
cussion on that day was principally about the meaning of Japan proper and 
only touched incidentally on the present status of fortifications, etc’ 
It rf mature to be in any way binding on the future. (This cablegram 


A 
WAS eoese fea. Wote. Possibly, approved) by Admiral Kato.) 


(err 


Two days later he advised the drawing up of a new definitive agreement calling for 
status quo in Hongkong, the Philippines, Guam,Formosa, Ogasawara and Oshima. I+ was 


just such an agreement that was finally morted in the treaty as Article = 


(epee? 


Froms Tanaka, Washington. Jamary 16, 1922. 


Top Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference No. A 47. 


The governnent has instructed the delegates that it is quite impossible to. 
cofisent to change the substance of the agreement already made concerning Pacific 
fortifications,but that if the British and Americans wish there will be no ob- 
jection to supplementary notes or a protocol that we will maintain the status 
quo in the defences of Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima, Plenipotentiary Kato thinks 
that it is not good policy for Japan to refuse a signature and wishes to make some 
kind of compromise proposal, reopen negotiations and achieve a solution and he 
has asked the government for instructions. 


In this matter the approval of Japan was given as a return for the acceptance 


of the ratio of the Japanese navy and whatever might be the case if the naval 


treaty were done away with, in case it is not done away with,it will be necessary 
to make every effort to carry out the spirit of the Japanese claims in the original — 
instructions to the delegates. Still I am sure there is no hope whatever that 
Great Britain and the United States will consent if we merely promise the main- 
tenanace of the status quo in Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima without. changing the agree- 
ment already made. I think therefore that it is politic in a wide sense to devise 
some plan of solution within the limit of not producing a situation of practical 
disadvantage. If therefore the Japanese government epproves the compromise pro- 
posal of the delegatesy. and if Great Britain and the United States also accept it, 
there is no further argument,but I am afraid that that proposal may endorse the 
British arbitearineas and may produce arguments between Japan and the United 
States concerning islands near the mainland. My ideag thoreforeg is that it 
would be better to go back to the beginning and entirely change the agreement 
already made and have Great Britain, the United States and Japan respectively 
promise to maintain the status quo of fortifications of Hongking, the Philippines, 
Guam, Formosa ,Ogawasera and Oshima. fn other words,I think that if we now pro- 
pose to draft a new agreement based upon the instructions originally given the 
delegates, it will not be extremely hard to reach a. solution. 

The agreement already made has on the one hand the appearance of being ad- 
vantageous to Japan,but the specification of Japan proper in that agreement 
is very harsh on the ear and it is feared that in some streuietandes the inter- 
pretation might be given at home or abroad that Ogasawara and Oshima are not Japan 
proper. I have thought therefore that it might be advisable now decisively to 
do away with the agreement already made and make a new one as described above. 
For these reasons I have submitted this recommendation to the plenipotentiary — 
delegates. 

Of course it may be that apart from the staripoint of national defence this 


question has acquired domestic importance as a question of national dignity and 


that today my humble recommendations cannot satisfy the wishes of the Japanese 


people, but it would be very distressing and grave if opinion should attribute 


to Japan the whole responsibility for having, on this question which is incidental 
to the naval treaty, destroyed the conference in which the powers have spent many 
days and their most earnest thought. I re that this is a question which 
requires the most careful thought on the part of Japan. I suppose that the 
government’s position is the result of mature consideration and that of course 


there is no possibjiity of reconsidering it, but I state my humble views for your 


4 


information. 


(opece ) 


When Ambassador Shidehara became ill, Maxanao Hanaihera was given full plenipotentiary 


powers to assume his duties. ‘Though he devoted himself mainly to the Far Eastern problems, 

he wag in consultation with Kato and Prince Tokugawa on the naval treaty. Even he took it 
upon himself to add the weight of his private opinion to the pleadings of Kato for an amicable 
acceptance of the British and American demands. Shortly after the suppieiene of the latter 


two countries, caused by the imposed obstinacy of the Japanaese delegates,arose, he sent secret 


advices to Uchida with word not to let the other departments know the contents. 


If Japan had been selfish in wishing to protect herself from the menace of others 
forts by limiting their increase in her home waters north of the equator, she was doubly 
selfish in the eyes of the British by wishing to impose limitations on forts south of the 
Pacific that. had little or no bearing on her national safety. Poor Japan: Even if her 
statesmen had really had altruistic ideas and grandiose ideals as to making the Pacific a 
lake of peace from the arctic to the antarctic for all the countries, no one would have 


believed her. Her former allies were the first to doubt her good intentions. Her treat~ 


f Chi as a boomerang. 
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Hanihara thought it best to show sincerity by consenting readily to status 
quo below 30 degrees north latitude with open freedom for building above that 


limit regardless of the homeland. He urged the prompt adoption of this policy 


to prevent the breakdown of goodwill shown hitherte by the conference and the press. 


[apete) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 398 January ll, 1922. 


Very Urgent. > 
Crom Hanihara; -rery-senret, 

Although we have arrived at an opportunity to make a clear definiton 
of the limits of application in the question of the Pacific defences, heated 
arguments have unexpectedly occurred in the committee of specialists be- 
tween the English specialists and our own, in which the Americans also 
supported the English. it appears as if suspicions have been aroused in 
reference to this matter, as to whether the Japanese are adopting an evasive 
attitude in their interpretation of the term "Japan proper", and that the 
English and American specialists and, of course, their delegates also, have 

‘guddenly felt the defects in the announcement of the fifteenth of Degember, 
and, at the same time,there is an appearance that they are also harboring 
rather disagreeable suspicions in regard to our attitude. Plenipotentiary 
Kato at once gave guitable explanations to Balfour, and, simultaneously, 
Admiral Kato also, to the Americans, so that the matter would be understood 
by both parties, but it was seen that they were still retaining the uneasy 
impressions that they formerly had. At this juncture, when the instructions 
in your cablegram No. 289 were received and the next day, the tenth, the 
publication,,in the form of a declarationg that the stutus quo of Amami- 


Oshima and Ogasawara Islands would be maintained, was spoken of at the 


conference of the chiefs of delegationsg it seemed as if they were again 


us 


seized with uneasy impressions and also thought that it was an introducticn 


ann 


of conditions that would make it difficult for the English to avoid restrictions 
in latitudes south of the equator. 

As has already repeatedly been explained by Plenipotentiary Kato, when 
looked at calmly from the standpoint of our military situation, in case 
the status quo of the Philippine islands and Guam is caused to be maintained, 
the further restriction of the maintenance of the status quo in our dominions 
south of the thirtieth parallel, north latitude, is not in the least dis- 
advantageous to usy and from the first there is still less feeling of risk 
from the insular dominions of the English in the latitudes south of the 
equator, so that, as this claim, as stated above, rather increases the sus- 
picions of the English, Americans and others, it is thought that it is the 
best policy to renounce it and show our sincerity by willingly consenting 
to the obligation to maintain the status quo of places south of paralleg 
30 degrees north latitude, and by clearly reserving the right to fortify 
all territory north of that parallel regardless of whether or not = is 
our “territory proper" and accordingly, to agree to the purport of English 
proposals and complete the agreement. . 

In addition to having already given the English and Americans suspicious 
thoughts, our adherence to our demands will, besides this, not only become 
a great means of also breaking down the question of the limitation of 
defences that we desire, bute also, as it will work a transformation in the 
attitude of good will that there has been displayed towards us by the English 
and Americans up to this time in the conference in regard to other subjects, 
it will cause a return of the suspicions regarding us to the world at large, 
which will lead to our great disadvantage in the condition of the general 
situation. Your special consideration of this is pequedted 

in addition, I desire to tell you, privately, that, in reference to 


this matter, although our navy men here coincide in this opinion, our army 


men appear to have objections to it, and it ig therefore desired that this 


cablegram shall not go any further than the department. 


oft he eee 


Later he entreated Uchida for a prompt reply to relieve the delegates 
from a painfully embarrassing position and the same day analyzed the Ameri- 


can demands as not unreasonable if studied with composure. 
Washington-Tokyo, Ee ee ates 509. January 23, 1922. 

Very urgent. Veesp=corrittemtieskee Personal end private. 

From Haniharae 

With regard to the question of limiting Pacific fortifications, 
you have been informed by our cablegram Nos. 499 and 502 of the ne- 
gotiations with Hughes and Balfour in puBuance of the instructions 
of your cablegram No. 334, in which Plenipotentiary Kato has played 
the principal p-rt. 

Hughes and Balfour have been deeply impressed with the frank and 
sincere efforts of Plenivotentiary Kato as well as with respect for 
the attitude of the Japanese governments. They earnestly desire to 
settle this question without further prolonging the conference on its 
account and for this reuson they are requesting points of compromise 
with an extremely friendly and conciliatory attitude. 

If now our side alone must heap requests for instructions on re- 
quests for instructions, it is clear thet the Japanese plenipotentiar- 
ies will be put in an unendurably painful position. This can be bmwrne, 
but there is deep anxiety that this course may still further complic:.te 
the question and seriously affect the soess of the conference and even 
our largest interests. We thoroughly appreciate the difficult position 
of the Japanese government and particularly the cares which harass Your 
Excellency, but we are inexpressibly eager to receive through your 
kind efforts instructions such that without needing again to ask for 
further instructions we mey auickly reach a solution of this auestion. 

Today the conference has reached the time to close with success 
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and in view of the general urgent desire inti/sae and outside the con- hk 
ference to hasten its conclusion, it is clear that if the conference 
is further prolonged on gour account alone, a very bad impression will 
be produced on the delegates of «11 the powers and of course also on 
the American government and neopie and this will greatly affect the 
dignity and interests of Japan. 

Under these circumstances I am convinced that it is vitally import- 
ant to settle this question at once by * prompt, decisive stroke. It 
is for this reason that I have been so presumptous as frankly to sub- 
mit my humble opinions «nd appeal to your sympathy. 


( aparece) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 512. January 23, 1922. 


Yeruworomfttestiset, Personal and private. From Hanihzera. 

The result of the intereview of Plenipotentiaries Kato and Hughes 
on the afternoon of January 23% are given in cablegram No. 510. The 
exclusion by the American plan of the ceast of Alaska ( which I take 
naturally to include the Aleutian islands) and the canal zone and the 
inclusion of our Loochoo islands in the restricted area,if regarded 
with composure, must be considered a not unreasonable proposal. AS 
lang as we heve already consented to the maintenance Date auo 
in Amami-Oshima, it would be herd, at least for an unprejudiced third 
party, to understand our saying that we cannot consent with regard to 
the Loochoo islands which ere south of it. Similarly if the Aleutian 
islands ere excluded .but in exchange the Japanese Kurile islands are 
likewise excluded, it would be hard to establish the ergument that 
this is one-sided. At any: rate it cén now be seen that there is no 
hove of securing Americ#n consent to the exclusion of the Kuriles and 
the Lnoochoos. 

Our military expersjt] say thet it makes no great difference whether 
our Lo dchoos and the Americéen Aleutian islands are or are not put with- 


in the restriction. Under these circumstances I think it most advisable 
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from a large point of view to accept the American proposal and immed- 
lately settle this question. The need for quick action has been ex- 
plained in eae earlier cablegrams. I fully appreciate your worries, 
but I fervently hope that the eeeomanent through your kind efforts will 
decide on a policy which will permit en early solution of this matter. 
In view of the urgency of the situation there is no time to feer the 
reproof of nresuaetacienses and I venture to make these confidential 


representations and to beg your sympathy. 
( Aroee) 


Even Shidehara added his plea for the «doption of the latest compromise 
pra 
proposal offered by the British end the Americans. But the most interesting 
pert of his message is the secret_agreement he had with Hughes to_supress the _ 
Siberian part of the agenda. By now Hughes realized thet Uncle Smm had bit- 
ten off more then he could chew, if he hadn't begun to recognize before the 
imperfections of such an all-inclusive agenda. He was worn out. The dele- 


gates had lone been restive, champing at their bits. Some of them had been 


forced to cancel engaged passage twice due to the prolonged wrangling. All 


of them had hed to linger longer than anticipated. So Hughes gave in grace- 
fully by slicing off the Siberian part of the program and sliding over many 


of China's problems. 


(oped 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 517. January 25, 1922. 
From Shidehara, YeErpeqewitiemtecw™®, Personal and private. 


AAT 


The conference sessions have now gone on for the past two months and 
a half during which time there have been all sorts of committee meetings 
and consultations occupying morning and afternoon of practically every 
day. The plenipotentiaries of all countries are very tired and as they 
have also each given up his regular duties for a long period, they are 
eager to have the conference close quickly. {+t appears that the American 
plenipotentiaries also are inwardly inclined to cut short the discussion 
of Far Eastern and Pacific questions and adjourn immediately after the 
solution of the Pacific fortifications and dhantung questions. 

As it had looked as if there would be an eruption of all sorts of 


discussion of the Siberian question centering primarily on the question 
of the evacuation of the Japanese troops, Hughes and 1 very secretly reach~ 


ed_an understanding in advance that.as soon as we passed to the discussion 
of the agenda item about Siberia, 1 should first take the floor and ex- 
plain the Japenese position and policy; eum then Hughes should give a 
history of the past nefotiations and a siataien of the American position 
with respect to the question of Japanese evacuation, and immediately close 
the discussion without the adoption of any concrete resolution. Hughes 
cleverly used his position as chairman and carried out this secret agree- 
ment, closing the discussion of the Siberian question without giving 


much chance for debate. 


Reviewing the actual course of the conference to date, there is no 
doubt that Hughes has had the attitude of respecting the Japanese attitude 
just as fag as he could, and has taken a rather repressive attitude to- 
wards the Chinese and not met their expectations@ As long, however, as* the 
Pacific fortifications question and the Shantung question are not settled, 
there is no chance to close the conferences and it is perfectly clear that 
in the interval the situation will be complicated by the presentation of 
all sorts of demands on the part of the Chinese delegates and by an active 
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Siberia. From this point of view also, i therefore think that it especially 


is urgent to settle these two questions now at once. 

Coming to the history of the Pacific fortifications question, you are 
familiar with it from Plenipotentiary Kato's successive detailed cablegrams, 

1. It would be very unnatural and unreasonable to attach importance 
sey to the wording of the recent public announcement when it is known 
that. the announcement was prepared hastily and without a complete under~ 
standing among the plenipotentiaries of the various powers. 

2. Of course this restriction of fortifications was a condition of 
the Japanese assent to reducing the ratio of strength in capital ships, 
but on the other hand this contention would call forth the question of 
what real threat to the national defence of Japan is involved in these 
fortifications in the deas adjoining Australia or the United States. It 
would be hard to give a clear answer to this question. 

3. With respect to the Loochoo islands, when we have already consented 
to the limitation of fortifications on Amami-Oshima and Formosa, it would 
be equally difficult to give a reason strong enough to win the Rowers to 
a contention that we cannot consent to a limitation on the Loochoo islands 
which are more remote than the others. 

in this conference the delegates of the powers have frankly ex- 
plained the position of their respective countries from the practical 
point. of view of considerations of national defence and if we alone 
leave the field of interests and base our arguments on the wording of 
the public announcement or on points of dignity which will not be under- 
stood by the general European and American public, we may naturally deespen 
the world's suspicins and make it impossible to expect an understanding 


among the powers. 


During my interview with Hughes on January 24, the latter referred 


warmly to the fortifications question, saying that he thoroughly under- 


stood the difficult nosition of thea lenenann sare cence 2 


After repeating what he had been told by Plenipotentiary Kato, he said that. 
he too was not a little worried about securing the approval of the senate 
for this treaty, and unless the Loochoo islands were included in the zone 
of limitation there would be no hope of getting the consent of the senate. 
He. spoke frankly of the situation in the senate and urgently requested the 
friendly consideration of the Japanese yovernnent. 
The extreme importance for the whole future international position 
of Japan of success or failure in securing a satisfactory settlement of wi 
this fortifications questions is such that of course we quite understand 
it does not permit the least. regard for the personal position of Plenipotent- 
iary Kato or the other plenipotentiaries and we have therefore taken every 
pains to meet your wishes but I am now convinced that there is no means 
of golution except the final British and American compromise proposal 
which has been reported to you by Plenipotentiary Kato. I earnestly hope 
that the cabinet will decide upon it and it is for this reason that I 
have been so presumptuous as to set forth my personal views here for your 
personal information solely. 
Capoare) 
Though Tokyo self-righteously remained adamant for a long time, at length 
it was forced to accept the compromise, ‘the government's first sign of weakening 


came January 15 when, though it refused to accept the British plan or alter the 


text of the article, it agreed to an annex, or if necessary, a protocol in which it 


4 
promised to maintain in status quo the mch disputed islands. Uchida was rather 


plainespoken himself for a diplomat on this subject, for he characterized the British 


l 
attempt to change Article a as “a contempt of international good faith". 


It wag he who spoke in lofty accents of the original proposal as being advanced 


through the desire to carry out thoroughly the spirit of armament limitation. Since 


he had worked so hard to arouse the people to demand a 10-7 ratio to please the naval 
experts, one cannot help reaching for the salt as one reads his expressed anxiety over 
the popular attitude toward changing the article. Was the wrath of the peopie sincere 


in this instance, or was it just extra work on the part of the governmental propaganda 


department 


Apparently he is. sincerely concerned whether further concessions on the part of .« 
the government would not jeopardize the ministry. in order to save his face and pre- 


vext losing prestige at home, Uchida must let his delegates squirm in Washington. 


(pare) 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No, 321, January 15, 1922, 


Very Wegont. Vosewyertiertie . 


Referring to your cablegram No. 393, in the first place the limitation 
of Pacific fortifications was proposed by us from the point of view of a 
desire of carrying out as thoroughly as possible the spirit of armament 
limitation, and of assuring the maintenance of peace in those regions in 
correlation with the limitation of military power. Great Britain and the 
United States accepted it and thus was made the agreement for the maintenance 
of the status quo Of fortifications. We went further and wished spontaneously 
to limit the fortifications even on islands appurtenant to Japan proper, 
Great Britain and the United States were not satisfied and wish to change 
the entire spirit of this agreement and demark the area between thirty 


degrees north latitude and the equator and between the one hundred eightieth 


and the one hundred tenth meridians of east longitude, thus imposing on 


Japan a treaty obligation to maintain the status quo of defences not merely 


on Ogasawara and Amami-Qshima, but on all the islands in a broad area starting 


practically from Kyushu and extending to the Rquator. On the other hand the 


United States wishes to make a new exception from the scope of the treaty of 
Midway and the Aleutian islands, and Great Britain of all the sajgpeee islands 
south of the equator beginning with New Guinea. 

A glance suffices to show the extreme unfairness of the proposal and 
especially it will be quite impossible to make the Japanese people understand 
on what basis the determination of the arbitrary area of the British proposal 
was really made. tf we speak merely from the point of view of military special- 
ists,the actual harm which may ensue from the British proposal is perhaps not 
very serious, but it will be made a serious question by the national feeling 
and sentiment which are now concentrated on this question. 

It is said that when this agreement was made, the British and American 
plenipotentiaries consented to it with hardship in order t® lessen the menaae 
from Great Britain and the United States which was felt by Japan, but did 
not Japan herself in making the agreement undergo greater hay ebip than 
Great Britain and the United States by consenting to the sixty perpent 
ratio? Indeed the proposal to make great: changes today in the fortifications 
agreement which was once offered as compensation for compromising the ratio 
question, and to put Japan in a disadvantageous position must be character= 
ized as really a contempt of international good faith. It would certainly 


excite the feelings of our people. Thus the impression would be that the 


armament limitation agreement whose professed object is the maintenance of 
peace was after all nothing but a plan of the two great Powers of Great 
Britain and the United States to oppress Japan. This would leave behind 
it in the future a bad effect on the feelings of our people towards these 
two nations, and on peaceful ideals. 

{f this question were alone, the Japanese government might with harde= 


ships accept theproposal, but the naval ratio question, the question of 


the inclusion of Japan proper, etc., have already caused troubleg and it 
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is quite unendurable for ia Ahenedtier to make the further concessions dew 
manded by Great Britain and the United States in this question. Our people 
submitted to the armament ratio as indivisible from the fortifications agree 
ment, and whatever might have been the case if a proposal like the British 
had originally been made, a proposal, such as your cablegram suggests, to 
make further changes by concessions on our part fou what has once been 
published already on December 15 would destroy the position of the govern~ 
ment and make it hatd for it to maintain its place. 

In view of the impurtance of the question, we might not venture to 
question what might be the position of the government, but the adoption 
of the British proposal would certainly result in an eruption of popular 
feeling, would stir up popular antipathy against Great Britain and the 
United States, and the end would finally be that the privy council would 
have to refuse to pass it. A very undesirable situation of our foreign 
relations would be progudeds It is feared that voices in favor of perpetual 
peace would be changed to shouts about cowardice, and results might ensue 
which would occasion real anxiety about the future of our country. 

You will first explain to Hughes in detail the above circumstances 
and our decision. You will say that it is quite impossibie for the Japanese 
government to accept this change in the established agreement, and will 
specifically state that unless the fortifications clauses are established 
in the spirit of the original druft as an indivisible part, together with 
the ratio and other questions, of the naval limitation agreement, it will 
be difficult to sign the whole agreement. You will say that we are agree-~ 
able to making the necessary amendments in the spirit of our previous cable 
instructions, but that it is quite impossible to change the text published 
wiedeiter 15 to agree with the British proposal, You will then take the same 


action with respect to Balfour, and will make urgent cable report of the 
response of these. two men. The Japanese government has decided upon the 
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foregoing policy after earnest consideration of the importance of this 
question. 

Further, although it is quite impossible for the Japanese government 
to agree to changes in the essential points of the fortifications agreement, it 
will have no objection, if the Sritish and Americans wish, to drafting an 
annex promising to maintain the status quo of fortifications on Ogasawara and 
Amami-Oshima during the life of the naval agreement, or in case it cannot be 
avoided, to making this a protocol and ratifying it together with the 


treaty. 


\ baton ts. 
4 


Whether government controlled or not, the Japanese press in this case was hot and 


heavy against the actions of the diplomats at Washington. They were frank in calling 


Kato’s concession on Ogasawara one of the three great blunders of the Washington 


conference. 


Lagoves> 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 326, January 15, 1922, 


Although there were first published in the morning edition of the Agahi 

of the thirteenth special despatches from Washington under the headline of 

“As was expected, Ogasawara brought in question", as in our despatch, Conference 

No. 320 (Note. Not Received), in reference to the question of the sphere of 

application of the agreement for limitation of the Pacific defences, all the 

papers of the capital, since their evening editions of that same day, have 
published leading articles in which they have mostly treated it as a question 

in reference to Ogasawara island, and argue that it is wrong to cause that island 


to be included within the zone of limitation. 


The Asahi, particularly, in its evening edition of the thirteenth, said 


that: "The fact that Ogasaware island appertains to the jurisdiction of the 


Tokyo prefecture and actually forms a part of our territory proper is well established, 
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The reason this question was raised is because the British wish to take the 
‘gfaator and the Americans the 180 meridian respectively to demark the zone. 

The result of this is that, while America has Hawaii, separated by more than two 
thousand miles from its territory proper, placed outside of this zone, the island 
of Ogasawara, which is barely five hundred and twenty miles from Yokohama, is 
included in the zone of limitations, which is exceedingly unfair.” 

In addition, in the morning issue of the fourteenth, it published a sketch 
of the zone of limitation according to the English and American demands, a repetition 
of the above-mentioned editorial from the evening editiong and said besides, that 
the English and American demands are unfair to the last extreme in that, besides 
the boundaries and extent of the Pacific defences being made to start froma 
point midway between the continents of Eastern Asia and North America, to the 
east and west of it, they also fix the continental limits. "In order to maine 
tein respect for the sovereign rights, responsibilities and obligations for 
justice of all countries, is,or is not, America’s voluntarily putting Hawaii 
inside the above zone and allowing us the liberty of potences in a part of our 
territory proper a reason which unites justice and humanity", it concluded. 

Also, in all of the newspapers on the morning of the fourteenth , a Kokusai 
news bureau despatch was published, which, in effect, announced that the Japanese 
delegation had not made any opposition to the placing of Ogasawara and .“Oshima 


in the group of which the status quo is to be strictly maintained. 


In the evening editions of the same day, the Yorozu Choho_ had the headlines; 
“The Three Great Blunders of the Washington Conference: The question of the Defences 
of Ogasawara is also One of Them". “Our delegates, at the time of the formation 
of the naval agreement, on account of the understanding that they already arrived 
at with the English and Americans as mentioned before in our foreign despatches, 
in reference to the maintenance 6f the status quo in the islands of the Pacific, 
have been made to make a sacrifice in consenting to this; in order to retain 


the Mutsu, they introduced the resolutions for the limitution of defences, and, 


in accordance with the terms of the compromise, have consented to the maintenance 


of the status quo of Ogasawara, and voluntarily have caused the national 
defence to become perilously entangled. ‘this is a great blunder in our 


foreign diplomacy.” 
The Hochi also had an editorial of substantially the same tenor as the 


Asahi and Yorozu Choho and denounced the measures taken by our delegates, 
and the Jiji, Nichi Nichi, Kokumin and others, ever since their morning 
editions of the fourteenth, have published articles which were substantially 
the same as these. 


> ™ 
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It was not until January 21 that Tokyo consented to an inserted agreement as to 
status ‘quo on the two islands in thw treaty itself, and this only after Ambassador 
Shidehara had tried his hand at influencing Hughes and Balfour. This accounted for 


his visit on January 24, 


(ope) 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 345, January 21, 1922, 


¥ " Sincere, 
The limitation of fortifications on the Pacific islands, as stated in 
our conference cablegram No. 321, is an important guarantee for the maintenance 
of peace in those regions, and the Japanese government made this proposal es~ 
Sectauig as compensation for the acceptance of the sixty percent naval ratio, 
Ag far as concerns Japan, Great Britain and the United States, it had already 
been established as a provisional agreement and had been officially announced 
(for our part it had been published here in the official gazette and in the 
newspapers )g and joven though it was only a provisional agreement, it must 
be admitted that i political significance both at home and abroad is very 
great. ‘Therefore, the Japanese government, speaking either from the point 
of view of international good faith or as a question of national prestige, 


cannot permit that any considerable ¢ehangg be made in the substance of the 


above mentioned provisional agreement. 


If, in view of the previous history of this matter, it is perhaps not 
convenient to negotiate. with the British and Americans in the spirit of our 
conference cablegram No, 321, in your capacity as plenipotentiaries, whatever 
may be the facts about instructions from the \overnment, Shidehara will in 
his character as ambassador, first have-an interview with Hughes and explain 
to him in detail the difficult situation of the Japanese government, and will 
endeavor to have a confidential conversation with him and reach an agreement 
in the spirit of the last part of the above-mentioned cablegram. (If it 
is necessary under conditions as they are today, there is no longer any ob= 
jection even to inserting in the treaty an agreement to maintain the status 
quo in the islands of Ogasawara and Amami~Oshima, but you should take care not 
to give the erroneous impression that these islands are not a part of Japan 
propere He likewise will seek a suitable occasion to confer with Balfour 
and will cable us the result. (In regard to what has been said about giving 
the execution of this mission to Shidehara, however, there is no objection to 
your Excellencies using your own discretion in accordance with the situation.) 


( Of ote. \ 


Acting on the direction of Uchida to present a concrete counterproposal, Baron 
Kato suggested the following amendments to Hughes January 22: the Kurile islands and 
south Sakhalin should be excluded from the treaty, but the latter should ae no 
fortifications under the terms of the Russo-Japanese treaty; the Aleutian islands should 


be included in the status quo agreement; and finally there should be no naval bases on 


4 
any of the numerous small islands south of Japan proper. 
ate’) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 499. Janauary 25, 1922, 


Verg=sontcitertict, From Plenipotentiary Kato. 


On receipt ef the ingtructions in your cablegram No. 334 (Note. Not Received ) 
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1 had an interview with Hughes at 10 A.M., January 22. Amplifying on the 
substance of your instructions,1 explained in detail that it was quite im- 
possible for the Japanese Yovernnent to accept the British proposal, and 
that ,if it were to do so jit would be placed in a very difficult position. 

Hughes said that he maewatond my meaning and asked whether 1 had 
any counter-proposal, J showed him the proposal given in cablegram No. 500, 
and gave the following answers to questions which he asked because he said 
they were necessary for the purpose of giving an explanation to the senate. 
Hughes did not undertake to criticige them,but of course he cannot be consid~ 
ered to have assented to my answers. 

l. The south part of Sakhalin will naturally be excepted from the 
maintenance of the status quo under this proposal but under the Ruasian~ 
Japanese treaty no fortifications will be constructed there, 

2. The Aleutian islands will maintain the status quo and the Kurile 
islands will be free. 

3. South of Japan proper Gian are many small islands besides Ogasawara 
and Amamni-Oshima,but no naval bases will be established on them. 

With regard to the British desire for the exclusion of New Guinea and 
Samoa, 1 said that personally I had no objection to New Guinea, but {f made 
no reply about Samoas | | 

The above facts will be related to Balfour by Hughesg and I also am 
to have an interview with Balfour at 6 P.M. (Hughes and Balfour have promised 
to meet the Chinese plenipotentiaries at 11 A. M. today ease the 
Shantung question)» 

With regard to Ogasawara and Oshima, in pursuance of your instructions, 
I had prepared a proposal to settle the question by a separate protocol and 
I endeavored to reach a solution by this method, but Hughes was entirely 
opposed to it, saying that it would be difficult to explain to the Renate. I 
therefore could not show him the proposal, but was forced to show him the 


other one as described above. 1 explained that this proposal was not based on 
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instructions from my government, but was merely the proposal of the 
plenipotentiaries. Please understand that it wag prepared within the scope 
of your instructions not to proceed further with negotiations without a 
concrete proposal, 

Finally Hughes said that he hoped to end the conference as quickly 
as possible and therefore he desired to settle this question at the earliest 
possible moment. He hoped to have another interview with me after he had 
spoken with Balfour and after 1 had also seen Balfour. tt replied that if 
he had any opinion to express on this proposal, 1 wished to note it, but 
the attitude of the Japanese government was as I have described it above 
and I wished to reach a solution through a proposal which could satisfy 
my eovecmucke 

i am truly sorry that the negotiations have hitherto not proceeded 
smoothly and have caused unnecessary complications in this question. 

( apars) 


Uchida consented to the American proposal January 28 with the reservation that 


they would restrict Okinawa and the Kurile islands if America would restrict the 


Aleutian. 


Lapase) 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference Noi 362, January 28, 1922. 


Washington=-London, No, 171. January 30, 1922. 


Referring to your conference cablegrams Nos. SLO and 534, according to 
the American proposal given in your cablegram No.511, Okinawa, which has not 
previously been under discussion, is brought within the restricted zone and 


the Aleutian islands, whith were naturally included in the zone by the under= 


standing of December 15 are excluded from it. i1t is apparent that it will be 


impossible to persuade Japanese public opinion to this. 
The Japanese government, however, on the basis of your successive cablegrams 
and in view of the present situation , considers it politic from a wide point of 
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view to secure an early settlement of this question. lt will therefore re- 
luctantly accept the inclusion of Okinawa. You will then immediately proceed 
to negotiate that,as the Kurile Islands also will be included in the restricted 
zone,the Americans in a spirit of cosoperation must at any cost consent to the 


inclusion of the Aleutian islands also. ‘this is our final concession, 


( opesey 


Kato hastened to present Uchida’s final concessions to Hughes on January 29. 
These had to be considered by experts, but were adopted as satisfactory the next day. At 
last the vexatious question was settled. 


(peer >) 


Washington=Tokyo, Conference No. 566. January 30, 1922, 


From Plenipotentiary Kato. 

Referring to your cablegram No.362: 

l. Yesterday afternoon, the twenty-ninth, 1 had an interview with Hughes, 
I explained and amplified your instructions and asked his assent. Hughes said 


that he would consult the President and the other plenipotentiaries and answer 


men the next day. 


2. This afternoon, the thirtketh, { had a second interview with Hughes, 
The latter said that ke accepted our amendments. At 3:30 P.M, a session of the 
committee of fifteen was held. ‘there were a number of amendments but with pract= 
ically no discussion the decision reported in cablegram No, 567 was adopted, 


3. In view of the misunderstanding and:.¢riticism in American newspaper — 


circles that Japan was deliberately protracting the fortifications and Shantung 


questions in order that Japan might enjoy some advantage, Hughes 
expressed a wish to publish immediately the fortifications clauses 
in order to correct this understanding. All the plenipotentiaries 
agreed to this. 

4, It is planned to submit the full draft of the treaty on 
limitation of armaments to the committee on that question tomorrow, 
January 31, and to have a plenary session February 1 and adopt the 
full text of the treaty, 


C apace” 


in order to retrieve Japan in part in the eyes of the world the long awaited 


Article #F was published at once without waiting the formality of having the treaty 


passed by the committee on armaments. ‘The agreement as announced January 30 was 


as follows: 


Japan agree that the ScEeus quo at the time of the signing of the present 
treaty, with respect to fortifications and naval bases, shall be maintained 
in their respective territories and possessions specified hereunder: 

1, ‘The insular possessions which the United States now holds, or may 
hereafter acquire in the Pacific ocean, except (a) those adjacent to the 
coast of the United States, Alaska, and the Panama canal zone, not including 
the Aleutian Islands andl ne Hawaiian islands, 

2. Hongkong and the insular possessions which the British kmpire 


now holds, or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific ocean,east of the meridian 


of 110 degrees east longitude, except (a) those adjacent to the coast of 


Canada, (b) the Commonwealth of Australia and its territories and (c) 
New Zealand. 

3. ‘the following insular territories and possessions of Japan in the 
Pacific Ocean, to. wit: the Kurile islands, the Bonin islands, Amami-Oshima, 
the Loochoo islands, Formosa and the Pescadores, and any insular territory 
or possession in the Pacific Ocean which Japan may hereafter acquire. 


The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing provisions im- 


plies that no new fortifications or naval bases shall be S&stablished in the 


territories or possessions specified; that no measures shall be taken to 


ct 
. increase the existing naval failities for repair and maintenance of naval 
j 
“e 
‘ 4 forces, and that no increase shall be made in the coast defence of the 
ue 
MS ee ; F : 
als territories and possessions above specified. ‘this restriction, however, 


does not preclude such repairs and replacement of wornout weapons and 
equipment as is customary in naval and military establishments in time of 
peace. - New York ‘imes.—January 31, 19226 
{ afrers.) 
‘ In the fight over the ratio the Japanese experts thought that 10-7 was absolutely 
necessary for adequate national defence, but the people as a whole wanted disarmament 
at all cost and were content with 5-3 if they could keep{their Mutsu,until aroused by 


the: professional propagandists. Therefore in accepting Hughes ratio with the Mutsu they 


cannot be said to have lost. in the matter of Pucific defences, however, the people 


wished to retain the right to fortify “Japan proper.” 

This time the experts did not think it neeenaany to retain that right. It 
is always a matter of cold fact with them. With the people it is a matter of feeling, 
of sentiment, of patriotism, of pride and love of their country. Even though it was 
not necessary to arm Ogasawara and Amami-Oshime, even though they wished disarmament, 
they resented bitterly the forced abandonment of that right in treaty form. 
Politically speaking the voluntary consent to give up that right was a bad move for the 
cabinet. 

It was figuratively speaking similar 40 our experts consenting not to fortify 
Bermuda and Cuba, assuming for the moment that they belonged to America and were 
not considered colonies, but rather stutes on equal footing with the others. One 
notes that American experts wouldn't hear to renouncing the right to increase the 
fortifications of Hawaii on the grounds that it wes an integral part of the United 
States. Yet Hawaii was two thousand miles from the mainland of the United stags, 
as one Japanese editor pointed out. Public opinion would have considered it an 
er 
qvasion ef national integrity. Yet both America and Great Britain did not hesitate 
to make the same demand of Japan to which they would not consent themselves. They 
held the big stick, they were the conceders, the granters of favors. It was immaterial 
They could afford 


to them whether the race for further fortifications ceased or not. 


to keep on bitilding. And so Japan had to swallow her pride as she swallowed it after 


Ong 


the war with China,and be thankful for small favors. ‘The day of reckoning will surely 
come, however, when Japan will hold the big atick. Until then she bides her time 


more or less graciously and mumbles under her breath. 


t- 
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Chapt rth 


The Soubrette’s Revenge, 


Having settled the ratio of capital ships, the limitation of naval armaments 
committee turned to the consideration of submarines, auxiliary craft and airplane 
carriers. Here it met its waterloo in the form of the soubrette, She unfurled her 
temperament, resorted to Japanese propaganda tactics in her home press, and succeeded 


in antagonizing everyone so completely that nothing was accomplished. 


If the 5~5-3 idea was dear to the heart of Hughes and the Mutsu dear to the heart 


of Kato, total abolition of the submarine was the idol of Lord Lee's heart. At the 
Peace conference in 1919 America had desired that and the allies had objected. In 
the ensuing two years England had seen light md conceived the idea of accomplishing 


this with the help of the United States at this conference. But American opinion, 


coached by our naval experts, had undergone « change likewise during that time. In- 


‘atead of deing away altogether with the submarine, or even limiting stringently the 
tonnage or size, Hughes brightly suggested increasing the allotment for every nation! 


This was at least a hand grenade if not another bomb shell for the committee/assembled 


The official figures for the submarine strength of the five nations as published 


in Ehe New York Times pecember 22, 192l,is set forth in Table Iir 


table {I Submarine Strength 


United States Great Britain 


Now. ; Tons No. Tons 
Fleet. building 4 2- 7,241 Built 100 82 464 

Fleet built 2 2,212 Japan 
Submarines building 38 33,408 Built 27 18, 852 
Bubmarines built 86 44,153 ' Building 16 12,600 
Total 130 87,014 Total 43 31,452 

| 

France No. Tons | italy No. Tons 
First line built 27 28,763 ‘Built 43 17,650 
Second line built 23 14,186 Building 4 2.600 
Total 50 42,949 Total 27 20, 250 


On December 22 Lord Lee jaiecuae of Great Britain demanded the total abolition of . 
the submarine on the grounds that it was ineffective as a defengive weapon, citing 
the experiences of the British fleet during the war, as proof, and asserted that its 
chief value was against unarmored merchantmean. He was immedistely accused of selfish- 
ness in wishing to provide against a submarine blockade of England in advent of war, 
America joined with the others in opposing strongly the abolition of the under 
sea eeceis and offered the following astounding proposal. Since, according to Hughes, 
America has 96,500 tons of submarines, Great Britain has 65,000 and Japan has 46,000 tons, 
note that the figures differ from the official ones that bne times obtained from the navy 
department,-the tonnage limits for these three countries should be 90,000, 90,000 and 


54,000. France and Italy were to have 35,000 tons each. What could be more astounding 


et a limitation of arms conference that at least two of the participants, Japan and 


England, as well as the world, considered a reduction of arms conference? 

When Lord Lee challenged his figures by preferring to use official ones in 
his reply, Hughes asserted that the difference in America’s tonnage 87,014 from 
96,500 or almost 10,000 tons was due to new building which was just recently under 
way. But that does not explain the discrepancies in the other figures. Though capital 
ships over the tonnage limit were scrapped whether they were used, partly built, or 
just in the planning stage, he proposed to scrap no submarines if they were over 
the proposed limits, until time for replacement. And note that according to his 
figures America was the only nation said to be over the limit. He proposed further 
to complete all keels laid by November 11, 1921. The other nations were to be 
permitted, nay urged to build up to their limits, limits that even in war time they 
had not aspired to attain. And this was peace? 

When Lord Lee saw that there was no hope of getting his way, he suggested that 
the schedule presented be halved at least and a definite limit be set for the size 
of the vessel as had been set for the tonnage of a capital ship. He wanted them 
assuredly limited to defence. Italy, who throughout the conference, hardly spoke 
‘ 
except to endorse the “noble sentiments" of others or to demand parity with France 


in everything, wanted auxiliary craft plainly warked and all merchant men unarmed, 


so that the submarines would be able to distinguish easily just what was fair game 


and what "“verboten". 
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Hughes had intended extending the 5-5-3-1.75-1.754 ratio to submarines as well, 
but Admiral de Bon spoke for the scorned goubrette the next day and demanded 90,000 
tons of submarines for France,-full equality with the first powers of the pe The 
submarine was an exceedingly effective weapon of defence, he claimed, effective 
both against warships and for coast protection and, hence, an integral part of 
the navy. 

On the day before Christmas Lord Lee put his motion for the total abolition 
of submarines to vote as matter of eee record, Due to the surprise caused by 
his previous proposal and the sentiment against the undersea craft, Hughes relented 
suggiciently te state that the United States would willingly reconsider the abolition 
of submarines at a later date should the question be reopened. Then he oftered 
his second compromise plan of 60,000 tons each bag England and America, 31,500 tons 


each for Japan and France and 21,500 for Italy. 


This, as might be expected, pleased no one. The United States really did not 
wish to give up its proposed program of 90,000 tons. The 30,000 ton slash was not 
big enough to please England Just what submarine tonnage Japan wanted at first is 
not known, but when Hughes dangled before her: eyes: the promise of 54,000 tons, that 
was the amount she at once determined to insist upon, Italy stood firm for parity 
with France and that lady would not hear to less than her original demand of 90,000 tons. 


Then they fell to quibhling as to whose ton was meant. The English, American 


Japanese, French and Ltalian ton all differed. Finally a subcommittee of Admiral 
W. E. Taylor, Captain Pratt, the United States; Sir A. E. Chatfield, Instruction 
Commander Stanton, England; Capitaines de Vaisseaux Frochot and Dupuy, M. Dutemps, 
France; Vice-Admiral Baron Acton, Commander Prince Fabrizio and S. Ruspoli, Italy 
were appointed to decide upon a standard ee This later was reported to be 2,240 
pounds or 1,016 kilos. Meanwhile all the delegates had to ask for instructions 
from home. 

They met again on December 28. The soubrette continued inflexible for 90,000 
tons submarines and 330,000 tons of auxiliary craft. Great Britain adopted the 
attitude of "Well, if that’s the way you feel about it, we will continue to arm our 
merchant men and refuse to limit our anti-submarine craft then." Because he say 
they weren't getting anywhere, Elihu Root introduced a resolution for the regulation 
of the use of submarines. Under this,submarines would be forbidden to fire on mer- 
chant craft, would have to remove captain, crew and passengers before sinking a 
vessel or furnish an auxiliary crew to bring the vessel to port. And anyone 


violating the proposed rules would be considered a pirate and liable to trial and 


4 
execution as such, 


Just what was the case for auxiliary craft? Hughes had proposed a limit of 
450,000 tons each for American and Great Britain, 270,000 tons for Japan and 150,000 


tons each for France and Italy. On December 20 when haggling over the capital ship 


ratio, France had insisted on more auxiliary craft as compensation for giving up 
a big navy and the next day had announced 300,000 tons as the price of her acceptance 


of the capital ship ratio. ‘the existing auxiliary craft strength is shown in Table 


ete antsy one 
Type No. Tons No. Tons 
Cruisers built 4 58,200 5 46 ,500 
Light crusiers built 63 -300, 870 10 39,100 
Flotilla leaders building . 2 3,500 3 6,600 
Flotilla leaders built 13> 31,380 8 12,400 
Destroyers building 6 7,450 12 11,680 
Destroyers built | 184 } 209,440 56 38, 220 
Total 21T 610, 840 94 154, §00 
ee States 
pe : No. ‘Tons Tons 
Cruisers built 10 | 131,300 34,756 
Light crwisers building 10 75,000 26,000 
Light cruisers built 3 11,250 * 60,290 
Destroyers building 2 | 2,430 6,940 
Destroyers built 364 364,530 61, 873 
Total 389 584,510 189,859 
Pees Sere ec a eee 
France 
1_ Type No, Tons 
Cruisers built 10 120,259 
Light cruisers|built 9 44,676 
First ine destroyers built 12 12,600 
Second line destroyers built 46 30,164 
Total 77 207,699 


err a mete 
een eran TE te IE RC PU A ER AA ON a 


On December 28 France increased her demand to 330,000 tons auxiliary craft 
insisting that it was absolutely necessary for her national defence. it ended, of .«..> 
course, with no agreement on either submarine or auxiliary craft tonnage December 30, 
The only thing accomplished was the limiting of auxiliary craft to 10,000 tons and 
gi cht auch caliber guna, | 

No more was achieved about airplane carriers. Neither France nor Italy had 
any; Japan and America each had one, America's being 19,360 tons; England had three 
amounting to 87,640 tons. Hughes proposed December 28 to restrict the size of 
aircraft carriers t6.27,000 tons with eight inch guns and to maintain roughly the 
capital ship ratios by allotting to England and America 80,000 tons each ‘, to Japan, 
48,000 tons, and to France and Italy 28,000 tons each with the provision that those 
nations which had more than dheir allotment should not scrap the excess until time 
for replacement. 

As with the proposed auxiliary craft plan this was. satisfactory torone . The 
next day they decided that they were totally unable to limit their use, number, or 
tonnage. December 30 Great Britain wanted five and France wanted three. The tonnage 
was raised to 135,000 each for England and America; 81,000 for Japan and 60,000 
sch 20H France and Italy effective after the ten year holiday. They had obviously 
decided that this was no longer a reduction of armaments conference, but rather one 
for the allotment of new war toys with each nation grabbing as big a number of his 
favorite toy as he could afford. Some people were beginning to say that capital 
ships had seen their day and were now passé, that the airplane was the coming 


weapon:for future wars. Perhaps that is why the nations assembled scrapped capital 


. ships so lavishly and devoted their attention to acquiring bigger and better air~ 


) tut) 
craft carriers and auxiliary craft to protect them. (For the final achievement see 


the Five Power Naval treaty in Appendix rt.) 


. * a ‘ f ‘ 
But what were the Japanese thinking all this while? As we know from their 


é * = 


original instructions Japan came to the borane conference willing and prepared 
(Fit 
to limit the total tonnage of submarines. (See above No. 537 in Chapter 5, Part II) 
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But she quickly perceived on which foot the shoe was,-that these western ideal- 

iste were bent on limiting reduction to the expression of sentiment and accumulating 

materially what they could when they got down to businesgy and that no definite 

agreement would be reached because of the uncontrollable desires of many nations. 

General Tanaka, Japanese army delegate, believed the British proposal for the 

abolition of ‘submarines to be selfish and insincere. When the Japanese and 

French opposed it vigorously and the Americans were only ambiguously sympathetic, 
many expressed a desire to leave the question to a future conference with a larger 

attendance. He foresaw the difficulty of the rr in obtaining an agreement for 


the control of submarines if second class sea. powers were free to build large fleets 


of undersea craft. 


{ apace) 


Frome Tanaka, Washington, December 29, 1921. 


Top Chief of Staff, Tokyo . Conference No. A 34, 


With regard to submarines the British proposals are more theoretical 
than practical. ‘they have praiseworthy points but their motive is supposed 
to be selfish and the sincerity of their several statements in the con- 
ference must be doubted. The Japanese and French delegates strongly opp- 
osed the British proposal for the abolition of submarines. The o..... 
(zd. Note. Possibly, Italian} delegate merely presented the views of his 
navel experts and reserved his own opinion suggesting that the matter be 
referred to the experts for further consideration. The position of the 
Americans was ambiguous. The fact of a working harmony between the 


British and the Americans immediately appeared. The Americans seid that 


they sympathized with the British proposals, ‘the British and Americans 
brought forward amendments for the retention of eesve (Ede Note. Possibly, 
60,000 tons for England and America and 31,500 tons for Japan, France 
and for Italy 21,500] tons, We opposed this and it will not be easy to 
agree on a basis of tonnage. it is not easy to exercise pressure on 
countries which wish to use submarines without. restriction and in addition 
to this if second class countries are able to keep a comparatively large 
number of submarines, the agreements of the powers for their control will 
be insufficient. Meany argue that the question should be submitted to 
a future conference which shall comprise more nations. If there are 
further complications.in this question, observers think that it will 
be left for the present da) the free will of each Kower, 

ae 


The French desire for 90,000 tons and the Japanese insistence on Hughes® first 
proposal initiated a storm of anti-French feeling and the accusation that those two 


were working together to thwart the American idea, 


( yo sn) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 312, December 30, 1921, 


All the newspapers since the twenty-ninth, have published the news that, 
in reference to the submarine question, notwithstanding the compromise by 
the English aa American governmenta on 60,000 tons, in the committee meet= 
ing on the twenty-eight, France demanded 90,000 tons to the last, and 
probably the question cannot be settleda 

: The situation is dropping more and more into a general state of anti- 
| French sentiment on account of the attacks made vigorously in both news articles 
and editorials upon France’s stubhorn attitude. Ih additicn, other articles 
in some of tke papers denounced the demand of Japan fe 54,000 tongg and 
tried to show that Japan and France were combining against England and 
imorioae ai on this account, we at once sent out explanations to the 


effect that Japan hag never aided France in regard to this question, Scattered 


here and there in the newspapers everyday there are articles on Japanese~ 
Chinese treaties, the Shantung question, the Siberian question, etc. but 
they have not particularly interested the public which is occupied with 


the ill-feeling against France. 


( epaee) 


Hanihara and the Japanese delegates believed that the United States hastily drew up 


and introduced the Root resolution because it was impossible to agree on a tonnage limit 


and they were afraid that the conference would end in flat failure. Section 2 of the 


resolution provided that other nations not present at the conference would be invited to 


adhere to the resolution and join the five powers who were to accept it and put it into 
an 

effect at once without waiting for it to be cone,international law. He pointed out 

candidly to Uchida that by agreeing to the humane use 6f the submarine in warfare they 


were not binding themselves not to use it inhumanely against any power who was not also, 


a signatory. Bally clever these Japanese? 


(Lapeer) 


Washington~Tokyo , Conference No. 316. December 30, 1921. 


Very Yrgent. 


The second section of the Root resolution as amended by Balfour 
(see former cablegram) is given in the accompanying cablegram No. 317. 
This came up for discussion in the session of the conference committee 
on naval limitation on the morning of December 30, ‘The delegates of all 
the powers expressed sympathy with its spirit. Hanihara said that so far 
as concerned solely the delegates of Japan personally, he thought there 
would be no objection to the adoption of the resolution, but as @ matter 


of form it would be difficult for them @ puptiesy veceare their acceptance 


until they had reported the text to their government and asked for instructions, 


The conference at present. is moving very rapidly and it is expected 
that this question will be ready for decision in the committee session 
of the afternoon of January 2 or the morning of January 3. We therefore 
very urgently request instructions. 

This Section No. 2 by the Balfour amendment is moved a stage further 
than a simple declaration and becomes a written international regulation, 
but for the present it is binding only on the five powers. Not only is 
this a necessary step to make the other powers enter the agreement later, 
but the fact of the five powers temporarily making this agreement would 
have a powerful effect in establishing the public opinion of the world, 
From a humanitarian standpoint we think that it is very desirable. 

Concerning this point, Balfour said that he had heard the statement 
of Root that five powers alone could not establish international law and 
that this provision would not have the force of law until the agent to 
it of all the powers had been secured, but he had never heard of an ine 
ternational law to which all the nations of the world had assented. 1? 
the assent of all was awaited, it would in the end not become an inter- 
neticnal regulation. A proper method would be for the five powers alone 
first to adopt it, and then it would be possible to get the approval of 
all the civilized countries of the world, who would know of this action. 
He secured the assent of the Whole assembly to this sentiment. 


The reason the United States introduced this resolution was because 


it had become practically impossible to make an agreement limiting sub= 


marines and auxiliary craft on account of the strength of the French 
attitude concerning them, If at this time it should be impossible to 


secure some humaitarian regulation against lawless depredations such as 
had been arbitrarily practiced by the German submarines,it would be im-= 
possible to avoid a sense of uneasiness among all peoples. Anxiety was 


even felt that the conference would be forced to end in failure. For this 


reason all the American delegates are working with the Sritisn delegates 


and making every effort to secure the estublishment of this proposal. 


They have gone practically to the length of saying that one of the main 
reagons for the entry of the United States into the war was the German 
submarine warfare and that therefore,if the conference closed without 
establishing this proposal, the purpose for which the Washington con- 
ference was held would be frustrated. 

In view of this situation we consider that it would be oxtremely 
bad policy from a broad point of view if we should heedlessly oppose the 
proposalg and we also think that there is no good reason why we must 
oppose it. We therefore greatly hope that you will decide to approve 
this Section No. 2 in the seid ot the Root resolution. 

Of course in case one of the five powers should have a war with 
another power not one of the five, this treaty would not apply. In 
reply to questions asked by Hanihara after the session concerning the 
words “commerce destroyers" in Section 2, Root said as his personal opinion 
that this meant the destruction of merchant ships, and that it was clear 
that all merchant ships which gave military assistance to the enemy were 
not to be considered merchant ships and that jin case of blockade, sub~ 
marines should use the same sheseaupe as other ships. For your in- 


formation. 


Ag to the provision in Section No. 3 that violators of the laws 
and customs of war, regardless of what their official rank, shall be 
subject to rigorous punishment, its spirit i slof course to be approved, 
but we consider that it has points which require consideration before | 
giving formal approval. We therefore request that you give this also 
your wost urgent consideration and send inatructions. 


( apece) 


The first part“of the Root resolution was adopted December 29. The brutally frank 
British thought the whole thing was rather superfluous for the aforesaid rules of 


conduct. and use wore alrendy inscribed @t the Hague as part of the international rules. | 


of wartare. The British said that just as the Germans had not hesitated to violate 
these rules in the past war, so any nation hard-pressed with its back to the wall would 
violate the Root proposal and misuse the submarine. Moreover, they said that any 
attempt of five nations to revise international laws for the odd fifty absent was 


foolhardy and just go much waste of good delegate time andenergy. 
Uchida approved the Root resolution with certain reservations by making sharper 


distincions for belligerants and neutrals but did not insist that these be incorporated 


in the treaty. 


( apeee P 
Tokyo-Washington. Conference No.2 ataceeney ) 72 +0 


vashington-London No, 10, Janayary 4, 1922, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 316, there is no objection to approving 
the Root resolution with the Balfour amendment except for the three following 
points. 

1. “The substance of Root's remarks to Hanihara concerning Section No.2) 
shauld be appended to the text. 

2. The last part of Section 3 means trial and punishment for acts which 
are considered piratical, but does not mean that neutral nations can captute 
or attack the submarines in question on the high seas. 

3. The last part of Section No. 3 should be amended so that in case 
infringers are found within the territories of a neutral, they shall be 


turned over to their country for trial and punishment. 


Nos. 2 and 3 above are intended to avoid the danger of causing complications 
between belligerents and neutrals, but, if the other countries are strongly 


opposed to them, it will not be necessary to persist on these three points. 


€ se SR RE. \ oe 


The secand part was adopted Janayary 5. Hrance wanted a clearer statement of 


a 
the answer to the problem of when merchantmen was no jonger a merchantman but an auxiliary 


craft. Great Britain refused absolutely to stop arming her merchant marine. As Root 
seemed to think that the problem was better left vague, as a consequence, the committee 
failed to define a merchantman; thus leaving to the future endless controversies as 

to whether armed commerce carriers are legitimate targets, or whether the submarine 
crew who will fire on them are really pirates or merely sailors. The piracy section 
was amended and adopted the next day. 

Not much more was accomplished with that part of the agenda dealing with land 
armament and control of new agencies of warfare. As we saw in No. 537 on Page-( } 
Chapter 5 of Part 14 Tokyo had announced a program of 320,000 men for her standing 
army, but she was willing to modify this if necessary. The only thing she refused 
to give up was her system of conscription. 

At the second plenary session on November 15 when the nations were expressing 
ardent approval of Hughes’ previously announced capital ship ratio scheme “in 
principle”, both the United States and Great Britain stated that they had no pro- 
posals to make in regard to land disarmament, because their armies were at a 
minimum consistent with internal security. They implied rather forcibly that they 
expected the goubrette to take the initiative. Aristide Briand wags more than 


eager to state the case for France and urged the chairman to call another plenary 
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session as soon as possible to permit him to do so. 

On November 21 in the third plenary session he had his say. Many pleasing 
generalities about the “will to peace" were uttered but nothing definite was done. 

Briand announced that the French army was already only two thirds of its pre- 
war strength, but because of the German and Russian menace it could not be reduced 
more than one half its pre-war strength. Nevertheless he promised to use his in- 
fluence to cut military service from three years to eighteen months, thus reducing 
the number of men in service fifty per cent. The report on this was similar to 


the newspapers. Actually it was reduced to two years. 


(opeee) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference Nos 58. November 21, 1921, 


The third open session of the conference convened on the monane of 
the twenty-first jimemeet and Mr. Hughes first reporting that Pévorable pro- 
gress. had been made by the various committees in their consideration of naval 
limitation as well as of the Pacific and Far Hastern questions, then said: 
That, at this session, these questions are not to be touched upon, but 
that the question of limitation of armies will be brought up. 
America, according to her traditional policy, commenced demobilization 
of its 4,200,000 troops upon the date of the armistice andg in a year's time 
‘ had reduced its regular army to 160,000 and, although in all countries abroad © 
varied especial conditions exist and there are especial reasons for apprehen= 
sions of danger, here there will be full opportunities given for all countries 
to present to this conference, and also:to the entire world, the especial 


situations referred to, from the standpoint of their national security. 


Then, M. Briand, taking the floor, explained the French position regarding 


the limitation of armies, taking up about an hour, the main points of his address 


-being as follows: 


That France heartily approves of the object of this conference, in 
relation to world peace and limitation of armaments, and, as fer as possible, 
will participate in the attainment of this object. 

However, at the present moment, European affairs are i an exceedingly 
unstable condition, and France, in this state of affairs that is prevalent, 
is obliged, first of all, to consider its own national security. 

Today, the world, in view of the destruction that has been made of the 
German arananent , appears to be looking upon the armament of France as betne 
established ultimately to take the position formerly occupied by powerful 
Germany, although this is an exceedingly unreasonable deduction. France 
has suffered many disappointments through, the attitude of Germany since the 

armistice, as Germany has continually opposed the demands of the YL1i og Pame 
also has haggled over them and has only been dominated with difficulty by 
the existence of a powerful French army. 

The abolition of its armament requires a thorough examination From both 
sides. Today there is a peaceful democratic Germany, but it must not be 
forgotten that there is, at the same time, another, an unchanged, aggressive, 
militaristic Germany. 

For instance, such men as Ludendorff, in whose works, recently, there 
have appeared arguments aggrandizing war, connected with many deep laid schemes 
for the nation, and who exercise influence over many organs: have not yet 
realized the spiritual disarmament of Germany. 

From another point of view, regafding how completely Germany has been 
disarmed, looking at the great number of 7,000,000 adults in Germany who served 
in the great war, not yet settled in peaceful occupations, having among their 
number many potential officers and non-commissioned officers, it is seen that 
each of these, under the mask of “State Police", has a rendezvous given and 
is in a machine. 

As a result of the war, Germany had its armament taken away but, from 


its origin, being a great industrial country, in a very short period of time 
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not only will it become strong and possess the ability to manufacture arms, 
but also there will be difficulty abet its; carrying on the manufacture of 
military armament secretly. 

It is also to be noted that German industrial magnates are developing 
energy re Scandinavia, and, it must be added as important, they are also 
placing orders for arms in foreign countries, 

Germany, doing in this way, at some time in the future, it must be seen, 
will be able to organize her 7,000,000 troops in a very few weeks time. 

While Frances alone, is not in very great fear of this, the European 
situation, though apparentlygat a glance, is in a calm and peaceful conditions 
but- not only is France weighed down by the futts at her door, but there are 
also various disquieting elements in other quarters. Especially, Russia, with 
more than a million population, is in a state of anarchy, 

1f great Russia once becomes allied with Germany, the results will 
not be unimportant, for, what obstruction could France's armyyby itself, 
present to the combination of both countries? For France, not only after the 
Ad nth prvr trahe a pehiation b One~ ball tf AG ppre~brae/ 
armistice at once reduced its army one-third of its pre-war ae reneth sand this 
step is dangerously neat its lowest limit, 

Though the “rench do not desire to act contrary to the spirit of the 
conference, it appears today the time for spiritual disarmament has not yet 
come, and it is believed that all countries concerned will sympathize with 
France’s position and will show Germany that France is not in a state of 
spiritual isolationg and that it is absolutely necessary to destroy Germany's evil 
intentions after the abolition of its armament has been made, otc. setc.g 

Then, Mr. Balfour, taking the floor, spoke in approval of M. Briand’s 
speech: 

That, regarding his speech, it is understood that there is no hesitation 
regarding the limitation of armies, but, respecting armies individually, as 


they are inevitable effects of individual causes from exceptional conditions, 
there is great. difficulty in applying the basis of moral disarmament, of which 


Me Briand snoke, to armies os to navies. 


While. M. Briand appears to have anxiety lest there be a desire for the 
moral isolation of France here, if such were really the case jit would be a 
fact to be greatly deplored: 

England, in the recent war, though she paid for the liberty of France 
by the sacrifice of over a million men, while grieving, does not repent of 
it, nor will, in the future, the English nation’s passion for liberty become 
cooled. 

The Italian delegate also spoke in support of Frances and stated the 
amount of reduction of the Italian army. 

Then Plenipotentiary delegate Kato said: 

That Japan scueahea sath France's exceedingly difficult position as. 
stated by M. Briand, and also with the sacrifices of that country and also 
those of England, Italy, Belgium and all other countries which were made 
during the great war. 

Japan is ready to suppott the principle of the limitation of armies, 
in accord with the general policy of the limitation of armaments to the 
necessities 6f an army adequate for maintenance of order within its own 
territory and its national safety and also for the principle of reduction 


of the burdens upon the nation. 


Primarily, in regard to armies, as they depend upon the various conditions 
in each country as well as upon the geographical locations of each, it is 
difficult to place dependence upon any fixed basis, as in the case of navies, 
in arriving at a determination of a maximum or minimun. 

It is declared here that Japan has positively never had the intention 
of maintaining an army that would exceed the lowest limit feceasitated by 
the Far Eastern situation. 

Following the Belgian delegate’s speech, Mr. Hughes said; 

That the American people sympathized with the position of France and her 
policyy and that they would always listen to her cheerfully. 


That, generally, the main point for the realization of the great ideal 


of the limitation of armaments is the “will to peace", and there can be no 
will to peace until the institutions of liberty and justice are established. 
' There is no longer isolation for defenders of liberty and funtibe. We, 
mutually opening our hearts,will give support. These things and their various 
points are well understood; the basis for danger to it and th®.: reason for 
feeling these dangers arg here} the essential conditions of the will of peace 
must appeal to allay. © 6 © 
w~.., Judging from the atterances of the representatives of all the countries 
and also from the concurrence of all countries in a desire for peace, there 
will be generated also that security which cannot be supplied by armaments. 


The conference then adjourned to meet at the call of the Kheirman, 


pre forces: had no plan to suggest: The Italian delegates were very Saber to have the 
matter discussed and action taken, for they were much concerned over the large standing 
armies of the small European nations not represented at the conference. Though America 
and England desired limitation, they obtained only the determined opposition of France, who 
refused to listen to reason without:a peace guaranty pact. Still, Hughes could ere 
expect two continental nations to consent to cut their standing armies drastically when © 
most of their present allies and all of their former foes were not present at the table. 
The inclusion of this item on the agenda was a mistake in the first place. The Japanese 
realized from the beginning that they needn’t make any effort one way or the other, for 
France would carry the day for them. 


Cee 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 15, November 24, 1921. 


The discussion of the limitation of land armaments has been most keenly 


desired by the British and Americans who hoped that it could be brought up in 


@ way that would not hurt the face of the French but through Briand’s determined 


opposition the discussion was left vague. in future also it is the opinion 


of observers that nothing serious will be accomplished as long as France does 
not join in. tn today's meeting the feeling was that the question was being 
treated as a mere a Note. Possibly, theoretical} question and it was 
considered that as long as there was nothing directly concerning Japan ,there . 
was no need for Japan to goin particularly in the discussion and Plenipotentiary 
Kato did not take the floor, 

After the session Briand told the other delegates goodbye and will return 
to France in a day or two, That through his strong efforts a general discussion 
of the limitation of land armaments was avoided must be considered a great 
success for France. 

On the sooo [id. Note. Possibly, twenty-fourth} Briand said jestingly 
to Coung#llor Saburi that the old proverb “Speech is silver but silence 
is olden" was not limited to ..... alone. It is the feeling that through 


Briand’s fight Japan without an effort has achieved a large part of its 


objectives. 


( Qypart \ 


Italy advocated discussion of land armament but to no avail. France's flat refusal 


resulted in the appointment of committees on aircraft, pokson gas and the rules and rs: 2 
\ ( 
regulations of war. (Sea Conference No, 77, November 25, ibid. Page 309-10.) 
General Tanaka was equally straightforward in his expression of opinion on land 
\ wha . 
armament. He surmized that the chief object of the British ,to check the power of the 
French to protect England and that since no one was particularly interested nothing 


would happen, In his judgment the three committees were appointed more as a gesture. 


because all this was in the agenda rather than with thehope of accomplishment, 
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Fromg Tanaka, Washington® December 3, 1921. 


To¢ Chief of staff, Lokyq%) Conference No. 17- 


---->1. ‘The question of the limitation of land armaments had from the 

first not attracted general interest and has now been emasculated through 
the determined opposition of France to restriction. At present the British. 
in the interest of their own country wish restrictions upon France and hope 
for action by the conference, but probably the matter will not come up for 
discussion. For the rest there are the three committees on poison gases, 
aircraft and the laws of war but it is felt that they were established from 
the negative point of view of the undesirability of not making some noise 
as long as these questions were on the agenda. Rostnention on poison gases 
is opposed by the French, Americans and others and it is. doubtful whether 
it can be affected. The control of aircraft will meet considerable opposition, 
but it is expected that a agreement will be made for suitable measures of 
restriction. As to the laws of war, outside of an agreement for the 


prohibition of .... and .... it is expected that the discussion will end 


s . had s 


principally in scientific study. 4 se 


{ ¢-poce \ 


When the military delegates were ready to leave December 26, France still stood 
resolute to block any action. Tanaka recorded their success as follows: 


Fromg Tanaka, tashington,Peconbor 29, 1921, 


To@ Chief of Staff, Tokyop Conference No, A. 346 


ve,,l. With regard to the question of the limitation of land armaments, the 
British delegates have since expressed the hope that the discussion would be 


continued in the conference but they found no echo. There is no indication 


of anything coming up about future limitations which will require even the 
discussion of experts and the British army personnel will soon sail for home. 


As far as this conference is concerned it may be said that this question is 


(epee | 


The committee on gas warfare all realists,consisted of Dr. Edgar F, 
Smith, United States, chairman; Briyddierccenera! amos E, Fries, United 
States, chief of chemical warfare; Colonel W. H. Bartholomew, Great Britain; 
Professors Moureau and Mayer, France; Lieutenant-Colonel Pentimalli, Italy; 
and Major-General Hatsutaro Haraguchi; Japan, military ‘attacha to the 
Washington embassy. Their report January 6 was entirely negative: They 
thought that no nation would agree not to make and use gas as long as an 
unscrupulous enemy did; that since high explosives produced toxic gases, 
disputes were liable to arise over the source of gases present on the battle- 
fields; that it was absolutely impossible to restrict the making of deadly 
gases due to the manner in which they were produced; and hence, it was not 
feasible to try to prohibit them. 

A sub-committee of the American advisory committee apparently all idealists, 
had turned in to Hughes a paper recommending the abolition of gas warfare. 
January 6 Hughes arbitjlarily rejected the report of the international committee 
of experts and suggested acting on the report of the subcommittee of the 
American advisory committee. Subsequently Root presented a resolution on 
this subject. This was adopted the next day, incorporated sheen submarine 
treatygand submitted to the plenary session February l. isco Appendix LIT .) 
All this waa not passed without a ripple of opposition. Great Britain con- 
sidered this resolution as superfluous as she did the one on the control . 
of submarine use, because of previous Hague conventions. Moreover, the 
British delegates reiterated that the attempt of five nations to revise 
the international laws of war was foolhardy. ‘This they thought was a matter 


to 


for the league of eee Ak Tek in cooperation with the World Court. 
(kes, 


Sd e e 


The report of the aircraft” ‘committee was squnliy negative. HKear= 
admiral William A,Moffet, chairman; Major-General Mason M, Patrick, United States; 
Air vice-marshall J. F. A. Higgins, Great Britain; Capitaine Albert Roper, France; 
Colonel i cedeas Moize, Italy; and Captain Osami Nagano, Japan, formed this 


committee. They decided that it was impractical to limit the number of planes 


One 


Tf 
At ite 


and proposed a conference to which many more nations might come later to discuss 
regulating the use of aircraft in war. Colonel Moizo suggested that control 


might be secured through the number of licensed pilots allowed to a nation, 


Just twelve weeks after the five nations assembled to discuss the limitation 


of armaments two treaties were signed by their plenipotentiaries. One dealt 
with capital ship ratios, scrapping, replacement and size of war ships and a 
naval holiday and the other had to do with the regulation of the use of sub« 
marines|and the abolition of the use@ of gas in warfare, ‘This was adjudged a 
great forward step in the eyes of the world as well as by the mouths of the 
delegates. There were dissenting voices, however. 

One of those minority voices crying in the wilderness called the work 
of the armaments committee a failure on these grounds: failure to limit land 
armament; failure to stop capital ship construction under the ten year navul 
holiday due to the modification of original purpose; failure to provide that 
the money saved by stoppage of the capital ship race be not spent on other war 
craft; failure to limit the total expenditure for military and naval purposes; 
failure to limit aircraft as to size, numberg and use; failure to restrict or 
prohibit the manufacture and use of poison gas; failure to eestrece or abolish 
the size, use and number of submarines. This voice, that of Senator William 
Henry King of Utah, added that the only achievement of the committee was to keep 
the Mutsu, build two super-Hoods and complete the higgest United States dread- 


noughts, Anyone but a theorist, a scholar or a philosopher would call hima 


hopeless idealist. 


Nevertheless Japan was no further from him in spirit than other nations, 
At tense she started to the conference, thanks to the wise and just guidance 
of the Hara faction, with reasonably conciliatory ideals. If she laid them 
aside one by one, it.was partly because she saw she would have little or no 
use for some of them and partly because of her struggles to obtain two desires 
for her people on the grounds of sentimentg the Mitsu and exclusion of Amami~ 
Oshima and Ogasawara from the naval treaty. if the conference was a failure 


in'the eyes of Senator King, the greater part of his indictment was not ene 


tirely Japan's fault no matter what the public thought, 

And now to take stock to discover to whom the honors go in the limitation 
of armaments joust. tn spite of three bad errors in the judgment of the Jap- 
anese people: his failure to achieve a seventy per cent ratio in capital 
ships, to save the gettsu and to exclude Ogasawara and Amami-Oshima from the 
status quo ipoeteiohe: Baron Kato has the unexpected winning of the Mutsu to 
his credit. Another count against him was his handling of the status quo matter. 
He missed an opportunity to win the confidence of the Americans and Europeans 
by an open straight forward proposal. He should have defined Japan propser 
precisely and exactly as Tokyo wished, and above all he should have been de~ 
finite and concrete. His failure to do this was, we have seen due to advices 
from the military advisers. Score: five to one. 

Of course the British did not succeed in even limiting submarines as to 
size, nunibex|or use, much less in abolishing them altogether as they originally 
desired. But this was not entirely Balfour's fault, for Arthur Lee, first hord 
of the admiralty, presented these arguments. The foremer did, however, agree 

RIX 
blithely and hastily to article without discovering that all of his own 
possessiong.in the South eas were limited thereby and that there was only a 
vague understanding as to what Japanese possessions were bound not to fortify 
further. 

Moreovey, he joined Hughes in neglecting to consult France about the status 
guo on her Pacific islands assuming that it would be all right with her send 
the first she learned of it was from the public announcement. Then too England 
insisted on arming merchant ships in time of war and on having five airplane 
Balfour demanded the two super-Hoods and succeedéedin getting them at 


carriers, 


a tonnage of 37,000 British tons each. He successfully destroyed the announced 


principle of a naval holiday of ten years. His score, then is four hits and four 


errors. 


As for Hughes, prohably his greates| Inistake, that is, the one with the most 


uncomfortable and dire consequences, was the one of relegating France publicly to 


fourth place as a naval power by ignoring her in the first unouncement of the naval 


retio by excluding her from the United States Great Britaing~Japan announcement. The, 


there was the matter of hurting French pride further by pointing out that France could 


not afford a big navy, nor a big standing army and she must economize to pay her debts, 


besides the neglect to consult Frans about status quo of her Pacific possessions, 
The result was he failed to get army, submiurine, auxiliary cruft limitation and his 
cherished naval holiday. He won his ratio, but he had to yield the hutsu, the 
super-Hoods and the naval holiday in certain respects, He likewise neglecté@d to pin 


he ffm We Toname conrel and Mrcksrand 


Japan down to facts on Article REX smsi forgot, to specify status quo on day of treaty 
signature or that it applied to future acquisitions. These mistakes were caught in 
Tne -_ ATO, after mucn trouble, He did get the limitation of Ogasawara, Amaemi= 
Cshima and Okinawa, however. His score totals twelve errors dnd four successes. 


The honors go to Balfour for the fewest mistakes and the greatest number of achieve- 


ments. 
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Part III) 
Four Power Pacific Treatyo 
Chapter Bit 


Legal jcrobatics. 


The Four Power Pacific treaty which supplanted the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was second only to the Five Power Naval treaty in importance for preserving peace 
in the Pacific and for promoting good will in spite of the controversy that raged 
over at an the senate. One would think that tne jingoists who saw only bloody 
war in the unholy alliance would have rejoiced exceedingly in its demise, but 
such aus not the case. 

This ill-famed alliance, a defengive agreement for the preservation of peace 
in Eastern Asia and India which had persisted for almost twenty years, being re= 
newed in 1905 and in 1911, was due to be revived by July 13, 19212 ‘The pre= 
vious year both countries had notified the League of Nations thet the agreement 
This announce- 


would be revised to conform with their covenant before that date. 


ment the British at first considered a notice of nullification under the terms of 


Article VI of the treaty, but the Japanese differed, never intending to give it 


Upe 
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On May 9 when Atibassador Gonsuke Hayashi called on Lord Curzon, British 
foreign secretary, to see about continuing the alliance, the latter wished a 
three months’ extension of the agreement because of the pending conference of 
premiers of the oversexs’ dominions in June, but no question of interpretation 


of the previous communication to the League had yet uwrisen. 


(apace) 


London-Tokyo, No. 588, flay LO, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 232, June 4, 1921. 


During the session of the supreme council I requested the opportunity 
of an interview with Lord Curzon, 

I had intended at this interview to hear His Lordship*s views on 
the continuation of the Anglo-Japanese alliunce. But on the ninth, when 
I was returning to London on the occasion of the departure of the Crown 
Prince (Note. This phrase is garbled and translation may not be correct), 
I saw Lord Curzon at the atation and he said he wished to see me that 
afternoon for a short|time. I called on him at 5 P.M. 

He said there were several suggestions he wished to make regarding 
the continuation of the alliance. He stated that the revision of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance would have to be conferred on and decided in 
succession by eee Note. Possibly, the Dominion premiers]; 
that the conference of premiers of overseas dominions was expected to be 
held in June, they would need time to determine the attitude of the 
British Empirey and therefore he wished to postpone the matter for 
three months in which time the British and Japanese governments could 
negotiate and decide; he desired the agreement of the Japanese government 
to such a postponement. 

I replied that I would immediately cable my Novernnenty and I be- 


lieved there would probably be no objection on the pert of the Japanese 
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govetnment. 1 added the question whetier it would be necessary to inform 


the League of the above. 


His Lordhips said as this was a2 matter between the two governments, 
it need not be reported to the League. 


ype) 


The British ambassador at Tokyo, Sir Charles Hliot, on May 19 called on Uchida to 


4 


see about renewal of the alliancé and casually dropped the explosive remark he believed 


that, as a result of the joint notice'to the League of Nations, the ulliance would ex- 
F he Nemeraral. 
pire unless 3K were signed before July 13. That was why he was asking a three months‘ 


extension. He was rather vague about it und Uchida wes not sure what was official and 


what was merely personal opinion in his statement. 


(rhntl, p-Rscv cattle) 
' ; 
(‘irtiere Vi of the Anglo-Japanese alliance as printed in the Japan Year Book, 1921-29 ° 


reads as follows: 
The present agreement shall come intc effect immediately after 
the date of its signature, and remain in force for ten years from that 
date. In case neither of the high contracing parties should have 
notified twelve months before the expiration of the said ten years its 
intention of termination, it shall remain binding until the expiration 
of one year from the day on which either of the high contracting parties 


shall have denounced it. But if when the date fixed for its expiration 


arrives either ally is actually engaged in war, the alliance shall, ipso 


facto, continue until peace is concluded, ae) 
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Tokyo-London, No, 323. May 21 7%, lithe 


London-Washington, No, 233. June 2, 1921g@ 
ahd 
kyo-Lonfion, | No, 324 May ,;2Y t{ 1 
}ordon eaeeae 234 June /4, (1941" 
Vespempeesiccerreted.. 


1. Referring to your cablegram No. 588, the British ambassador 
at Tokto called on me on May 19 and suid thut he hud received instrutct~ 
icns from his government to bring to our attention the proposal for 
the postponement of the question of renewing the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. The substance of his instructions wos not very different 
from your report in cablegram No. 588 of Lord Curzon'’s talk with you, 
but. the text was fragmentary and he had asked his government for an- 
other copy. 

On the twentieth he handed me the note which 1 am sending you 
in cablegram No. 324. itt appears that he considered that ag a re= 
sult of the joint communication of July 1920 to the League of Nations, 
the alliance would expire unless it were renewed before July 13 of 
this year. The note is a paraphrase of the fragmentary cable in- 
structions of his government , but also appears to reproduce some of 
the personal opinions of the British ambassador himself, 

It is hard to judge whether it is not partly a reply to some 
observations made by me at the time of ottr interview, or whether it 
is the unchangeable interpretation of the British government. if 


the latter ig really the case und it is entirely based on the views 


of the British government, our course of ection will require careful 


thoucht. It is therefore desired that you take no action on the 
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question of prolonging the alliance agreement until we have reached 
some decision. 

2. Our views of the force of the joint communication of July 
1920 are that if the communication is to be strictly interpreted, it 
is nothing but an expression 6f the sincerity of the respect of the 
two countries for the go¥enant of the League of Nations,eand a pro- 
mise that when the alliance is aneved it will be harmonized with 
the principles of the League of Nations. Jt is hard to suppose that 
the communication expresses the purpose of annulling the provisions 

7 (prot 

of Article R of the existing treaty. If the negotiations are not 
completed by July 13 ..... (Nabe. Gap in text) exert influence on the 
provisions of the existing agreement. According to the plain word- 
ing of an article of the existing agreement, unless one of the two 
contracting powers announces the purpose of abandoning the agree- 
ment, it will remain in force as before, 

We have considered it propeer to make clear to you the situation 
in regard to the prolongation of the agreement whish exists in spite 
of the promise of July of last year. ‘his is merely a statement of 


the situation, and you will keep the foregoing in absclute personal 


confidence. 


(pe Te o~hmbon. Mo5r. Mag 208,197.24 


> Machin gl Me. 2.34. Gane, ay 


With reference to our conversation of yesterday the following 
observations occur to me. 
The communication made to the League of Nations in June last 


stutes thetr- "the governments of Japan and Great Britain ....not 


inconsistent with that covenant". This communication contains two 


statementsz- (1) the agreement as it stands is not consistent with 
the League of Nations; (2) that if it is continued after July next,’ 


it must be continued in a form consistent with the League of Nations, 
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that igs to say not in its present form. 
It appears to me to follow from the above that if neither party 
takes any step before July 13, the agreement will lapse in spite of 
the principles in Article fi because the communication to the League 
of Nations is posterior to the agreement and deliberately modifies it. 
soeti that the Imperial conference does not meet in London till 
June anc. seeing that it is most improbable that any decisicn in respect 
to the renewal of the alliance canbe taken before July 13, my govern~ 
ment suggestt- first, that the agreement should be prolonged for three 
months; secondly, that in order to bring it into harmony with the 
covenant of the League of Nations during this period a proviso to 
the following effect should be added: if, during the three manths 
of prolongation, any situation arises in which the procedure prescribed 
by the terms of the agreement is inconsistent with the procedure pre- 
scribed by the covenant of the League of Nations, then the procedure 
prescribed by the said covenant shall preveil over that prescribed 
by the agreement. 
For the present I am instructed to regard these proposals as 
confidential and Lord Curzon says nothing about making a second 


comnunication to the League of Nations. I imagine, however, that if 


your government accepts the proposals, as I hope it will, such a 


communication will ultimately be made, 


(pice ) 


Curzon was impatient for Tokyo's answer, but Count Yasuya Uchida, pending the 


government’s efforts to obtain a definite decision and understanding on the question 


of nullification or no, had postponed granting the requested throe month’s extension. 


(Lagoare ) 


Londoh-Tokyo, No. 672. May 26, 1921, ~ 


London-Washington, No. 235. June 3, 1921. 
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While I was talking with Lord Curzon on May 25, his Lordship asked 
whether I had received an answer regarding the three months postponement of 
the question of renewing the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

‘I tried to parry by replying that I had no particular information. I 
had received only a short cablegram that the matter was being considered. 

I had received no detailed advices, but I imagined that there would be no 
disagreement. Uchida: icone [za. Note. Possibly, hadtsought) (Note. Text 
garbled and broken) apparently the personal opinions of the British ambassador, 
I supposed that his opinions about the interpretation of the communication 

to the League of Nations were being investigated. 

His Lordship seemed to feel that this was strange. 

I think that it would be advisable to send an answer as soon a6 possible 
and not go into the question of interpretation. 


ae) 


The idea of Sir Charles Eliot apparently was his own, for Hayashi; after further 
instruction from his government, presented the whole difficulty to Curzon. The latter 
was wrapped up with thelidea of his thnee month's extension and the necessity of a 


further extension if nothing was settled by then. 
(apo ) 
London-Tokyo, No. 700, 7 June 2, %, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 240, June 3, 1921. 


I received your cablegrams Nos. 339 to $41 and No. 343 on June ly and 
called on Lord Curzon the afternoon of the second. 

His Lordbhip said that he regretted that he would be unable to have a long 
talk with me on account of the cabinet meeting that day. 


I said that my purpose ix calling on him at this time was first 
\ 
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that, with reference to the desire that His Lordship had expressed on a 
previous occasion for a three months postponement of the question of re- 
vising the alliance agreement, there was a question of the interpretation 
of the validity of that egreement, and,second, because the British ambassador 
at Tokgo had called on sinister of foreign affairs Uchida and stated his 
private opinion that the agreement would lapse of itself unless it were 
revised before July 13 and that this was the reason for His Lorship's 
suggestion of a three month&® prolongation, J explained in a few words 
that in the opinion of Count Uchida in case it were desired to abrogate 
the alliance agreement, the purpose of sabrogating it must be announced 

in the form prescribed in the terms of the agreement, and the agree= 

ment would then terminate after one »year from the date of such amnounce~ 
ment. 

His Lorship said that the interpretation that the present agreement 
would expire of itself at the end of the three months certainly did not 
seem to fall in sitewe Eds Note. Possibly, with rectbtden 's interpretation. 
Would there not be some means of prolonging the period in case the negot- 
jations for the revision of the agreement were not completed within the 
three months? He asked whether this was the view of Count Uchida. 

I said that the foregoing was what Sir Charles had told Count Uchida, 
and pointed out that the latter held entirely the opposite opinion. Here 
we were intergupted, it handed His Lordship copies of your cablegrams Nos. 
324, the note of the British Ambassador, 340 and 341, saying that from 


these he could get s.:clear understanding of the views of both sides in 


detaily and took my leave. 


(apere) 


The chief of the far Eastern Rivisions of the English foreign office, on June 3 
upheld the Tékyo ambassador's views and later handed a note to Haya repeating his 


belief that the notification of July 1920 was the necessary denuciation for abrogation 
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and suggesting an exchange of notes about the prolongation of the treaty during 
negotiations witha proviade:: in a joint note to the League that should any incident 
occur, no action inconsistent with the covenant would be taken, But the Japanese 
embassy representative, possibly M. Nagai, embassy councillor, thought the proviso 
unnecessary, because of the previous soimmun sed Pao, 

(FA. nth folror alt) 

(*article XX of the covenant of the League of Nations reads: 

1. The members of the League severally agree that this covenant is accepted 
as abrogating all obligations or understandings inter se which are inconsistent 
with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter 
inte any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

2. In case any member of the League shall, before becoming a member of the 


League, have undertaken any obligations inconsistent with the terms of this covenant, 


it shall be the duty of such member to take immediate steps to procure its release 


_from such epliedtianes |) 


London-Tokyo, No. 703. June 3 %, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 244, 


June 4, 1921, 


(Note. Text is difficult and translation leans heavily on information 


obtained from other messages in this series.) 
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In my interview with Lord Gurzon on June 2 which was reported in my 
cablegram, No. 700, 1 did not have time to give him a full explanation ® 
Bnd as there were points on which his Lorship was hazy, I sent a member 
of the embassy staff on the third to call on the chief of the Far Eastern 
division of the foreign office. 

The circumstances of the interchange of opinions with the British 
ambassador at Toko were explained to the foreign office official. 

The latter said that in the opinion of the foreign office the 
position of Sir Charles was correct and not only myst the joint communica-~ 
tion of July 8, 1920 be regarded as the denunciation comtemplated in 
Article (of the agreement, but it must be said to constitute a definite pro~ 
mise on the part of the two powers to make the agreement harmonize with 
the covenant artee Suly 1921. Negotiations would be opened after the 
conference of the premiers of the over~seas dominions. As there would 
not be time to complete these negotiations before the date of expiration 
of the agreement, he thought it propeer to prolong the validity of the 
agreement of alliance for three months and to communicate this fact to 
the League of Nations. in @mapirit of respect for the League covenant it 
would algsolbe necessary to prepare a proviso providing for the parts which 
were especially differengt from the Xovenant. 

The official also said confidentially that this was based on the 
opinion of the legal advisor of the foreign office. in fact the legal 
advisor had completed a draft of a joint communication to the Leagues and 
he expected soon to secure the approval of Lord Curzong and cable it to 
the British ambassador, 

The ombaspy representative said that he well understood .....-, baa. 

Note. Possibly, the necessity of having it conform with the League covenant. J, 
but it was a little inconsistent with what Lord Curzon had said to Ambassador 
Hayashi a few days before. His Lordship had nétlpeferred to the termination 


of the validity of the agreement, but had suggested a three months prolongation 
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of the negotiations. te inquired whether His Lordship at that time en- 
tertained the views which had just been expressed. 

The chief of division said that there was some question whether Lord 
Curzon at that time had wall understood the legal situation. His Lordship 
had rather concentrated his attention on the political aspects of the 
question. The official went on to say that he thought that the legal 
bearings of the matter: were entirely an academic question. if the joint 
communication which Great Britain was about to present to the Sapanese 
government should be sent to the League of Nations, a perfect understanding 
would be achieved. He hoped to secure Lord Curzon'’s approvel for the 
text of the communication in the form in which it had push drafted. in 
case the negotiations could not be completed in thyee three months interval, 


the procedure could be repeated. 

The embassy representative said that if the facts were as stated, it 
appeared that this legal interpretation was very recently. decided on. He 
inquired whether Lord Curzon had investigated it,since his personal conver- 
sation with Ambassador Hayashi early in May, 

The foreign office official affirmed that the matter had been in- 
vestigated since then. 

The embassy representative said that on the assumption that the joint 
communication to the League of Nations were madeg and that simultaneously 
with the development of the covenant of the League of Nations, any provisions 
in the agreement of alliance which conflicted with the covenant were in- 
validated, he thought that it might not be nedaseue to make the proviso 
which had been mentioned. 


The chief of division looked up the authority for this in the text 


of the covenant, and said that this threw a new light on the matter and 


he had never thought of it before. He gave the embassy representative 


the impression that in case this interpretation were established, he might 


not insist on the proviso. 
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wee eee bs pare ‘ 


Ae chic asda ca RO ik Sana RR * R ey Sp 
Kenden . bere Na. 249. dune 9, 1727. 


mn our recent conversations on the subject of the prolongation of 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement, I mentioned that 1 did hot think that the 
proposed prolongation for three months would necessitate any modifica- 
tion of the terms of the agreement or any further communication at the 
present stage to the League of Nations. 

2 <A point of a somewhat technical character has, however, a- 
risen and L am advised that as a matter of correct legal procedure:it \ 
would be necessary, in accordance with article er of the covenant of 
the League of Nations» and in rurtinfent of the promise contained in 
our joint communication to the League last year, that there should 
be a proviso to the effect that if anything should arise during the 
period of prolongation, which under the alliance might involve action 
inconsistent with the procedure laid down in the covenant of the 
League of Nations, the principles and procedure of the latter should 
prevail over those of the agreement, and should be adopted. From a 
telegram just received from His Majesty's ambassador at TokAc, I 
understand that your government, although inclined to doubt whether 
such a proviso is necesgary, would have no objection to its adoption. 

3. if would propose therefore that notes should be exchanged. 
effecting the prolongation, and containing the above-mentioned proviso 
and that a joint notification should then be made to the League of 
Nations either by communication to the secretariat of the League 
of the notes or by making some joint declaration embodying the 
proviso, 

4. Sir Charles Eliot has reported that the Japanese government 
had not regarded the joint communication made to the League of Nations, 
dated July 8, 1920, as meaning that the agreement would terminate on 


July 13 next, unless renewed. The minister for foreign affairs has 


asked Sir Charles Eliot to obtain an expression of my views on this 


point and 1 am informing His Excellency in reply that,as the present 


tion 


agreement was admitted, in our joint communication of last year, to 

be inconsistent with the covenant of the League, and gas it was then 

stated that if the agreement be continued after July 1921, it must be 

in a form which is not inconsistent with the Covenant? His Majesty’s 

government are advised that the communication of last year must be held 

tc constitute the notification of the termination of the agreement re- 
asm 

quired under Article f: 

oe 


As late as June 25 England reiterated in a note to Hayashi the claim for notifica- 


of nullification. 


ee) 


London-Tokyo, No. ? June 297, 1921. 


London-Washington, No. 279.6 June 29, 1921. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note of June 24, 
in which you inform me that the Japanese government adhere to the view that 
the communication made by the governments of Japan und Great Britain to the 
League of Nations on July 8, 1920 can hardly be regarded as affecting in apy 
way the principles of article R of the Anglo-Japanese alliance agreement of 
July 3, 1911, as regards termination of the agreement. 

As Your Excellency is aware from the last clause of my note of June 8, 
this does not correspond with the view of His Majesty's government. And 
since that date the matter has been further studied by the legal authorities 
who have definitely advised that the joint communication to the League of 
last year does constitute a notification within Article § by both the 
high contracting parties of an intention to terminate the agreement on July 
13, 1921, unless in the meantime a new agreement were entered into. It 
thus follows in the considered opinion of “is Majesty's government that the 


agreemept will expire automatically on the last mentioned date unless it 


is renewed in the interval. 


( apece ) | Bh 


The Japanese from the very first persisted that the British interpretation 


of the joint note to the League was wronz, Uchida told Eliet this on May 19 wg 


we saw above in No, 323, when the latter first brought this question to the 
fore, and followed this with a note to the effect that Japanese expert opinion 
1 
said the joint communication last year did not @ffect the alliance and suggested. 
that notice of prolonging for a reasonable period the negotiations concerning the 
revision be given the League rather than notice for prolonging the agreement 
itself. There was nothing he could see to prevent the agreement from lasting. 

(att forloweld) 
Moreover, he ordered Hayashi to inform Curzon of all that had transpired.( Count 
Sutemi Chinda had previously teen ambassador to England. ) ‘These three cables 


follow: first, orders for Hayashi; second, Uchida’s note to Eliot, and third, 


the Japanese legal opinion on the state of the alliance. 
pir) 


Tokyo-London, No. 339. May 30, 1921. 


June 2, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 236, 


? 
i 5 Ld 
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eee—-corrtiortierts 

After careful consideration of your ceblegram No. 323, the answer 
given in the accompanying cablegram No. 340 sia the annex to that 
answer given in cablegram No. 341 were handed to Ambassador Eliot. 
It is thought that the whole text may not be cabled by ambassador 
Eliot, and you: will therefore as soon as possible hand Lord Curzon 
copies of these cablegrams and of cablegram No, 323, the note of 
the British ambassador to us, 

The negotiations on the alliance question must be kept very 
secret, but you may from time to time cable the progress of the 


negotiations to all ambassadors as information to be kept secret 


. by them, __ 
(qr elisha, Te 50 Dis Sep), 
horton. Weekinglen 0.97. Jefe Lae 
i have given careful consideration to the contents of your note 
of the twentieth jg concerning the ,Anglo-Japanese agreement 
of alliance. | 


In regard to the interpretation of the duration of the existing 
agreement, 1 find on consulting share opinion that it differs 
widely from yours. According to this expert opinion, an outline, 
of which is herewith enclosed for your information, the joint 
communication of July 8, 1920 in no way affects article: ® of the 
existing agreement and, moreover, it would seem clear that the 
joint communication was not intended to mean that the agreement 
should, in case ..cccecceees Sableee [Bde Note. Possibly, of no 
revision, lapse. |. 

Both Lord Curzon and Count Chinda'were of opinion that the 
clause in the original draft of the joint communication reading 
“the said treaty can only be continued after July 1921, etc." 


gave tho impression that there was an intention of renewing the 
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alliance, so the clause was by common consent made to read “if the 
said agreement be continued, etc.". 

Since it is to be apprehended that, owing to the pendency of 
the British imperial conference and other circumstances, the 
negotiations for the modification of the existing agreement would 
not be completed within the péiod specified in the joint cmmmunication, , 
it is desirable that some practical way be found for the prolongation 
of those negotiations, For that purpose my government desire to 
adopt either of the two following methods, 

(1) ‘The first part of the proposal of your Movernment to be 
changed go as to prolong the negotiations concerning the agreement 
instead of the agreement itself. As to the second part of your 
proposal, there does not seem to be any necessiffy for a special 
provision, seeing that the understanding of your por eKiusint em 
bodied therein is a principle which was recognized as soon as the 
covenant of the League of Nations took effect. My government, how- 
ever, have no intention to sustain their objection in this pespect, 
though it must be observed that at any rate for the reasons just 
mentioned the phrase “during the three months of prolongation" may 
well.be dropped. 

(2) To enter into an agreement to prolong the time limit 
provided in the joint communication of last Julyg for a reasonable 
period instead of three months as suggested by soln eoeatnment: 

Whichever of the above methods be adopted, my government deems“ 
it proper, in view of the fact that the new agreement must be re- 
garded as being based on the joint communication to wooo (Ea. Note. 
Possibly, the League} (Note. Apparent long omission) - . 


L beg to request you will be so good as to communicate the 


above %o your government and let me know their views in the question. 
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Cot — bondon, Md, PET, : ie agi es 
nll, Wacheilon a» 38, gers 3 JT BL. 
the communication which Japan and Great Britain jointly made to 
the League of Nations on the eighth of July last year can hardly be 
regarded as affecting in any way the principle of Article ’ of 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement of alliance. 

‘that communication merely states that the two \overnments agreed 
to take such steps at a proper moment as might be necessary in order to 
harmonize the form of the agreement with the principles of the covenant 
of the League of Nations. it can hardly be said that in making the 
communication to the League the two governments had the intention to 
let &4t~ have guch an important effect as to make the agreement lapse, 
or that in doing so they agreed that they had performed the necessury 
procedure to invalidate the principles of Article 4 of the agreement. 
Furthermore the two governments clearly recognized that the agreement 
is in harmony with the spirit of the League and the principle is in 
no way recognized that the agreement, being imperfect in form, shall 
in its entirety lapse in July of this year. 

Japan and Great Britain having made a declaration to the League 
of Nations that they wold modify the form of the agreement, they must 
be said to be morally bound so to do. But for the reasons given above 
it may also be held that the two governments are at liberty to prolong, 


if necessary, the term within which that express modification of the 


agreement is to be made. Even if, however, the said modification 
should not be effected within that term, there is nothing to prevent 


the agreement's remaining in force. 


lageee) 


After a talk with Eliot on May 31, Uchida, suspected him of proposing the 
three months’ extension,so that the alliance might expire automatically whatever 


the conference of premiers wanted. Uchida wanted the alliance abrogated in @ 
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blaze of glory rather than in a half-hearted, ambiguous manner. 


(ope? 


Tokyo-London, No, 343, June ?, 1921, 
London-Waghington, No, 239, June 4, 1921. 


After our cablegran No, 339 was sent on May 30, the British ambassador 
called on me on the next day, the thirty-first, and we discussed various 
points about the alliance question, 

The ambassador displayed a manner of speaking as if ..... fia. Note. 
Possibly, preparing for nbtification] (Note. Garbled) in case the 
deminion conference should decide against the continuance of the alliance,{.) 
am finally I guessed from the way he spoke that his proposal to change 
ieiy dh the joint communication to October was made as his own personal 
view, and £ thought that he might have the underlying purpose of making 
an opportunity for the alliance agreement to expire automatically whatever 
might be the @etision of the conference. 

i said that although the joint communication of last year specified 
July, it was not the intention that that term should terminate the pre- 
sent agreement. Therefore while there was no decided objection to 
changing that term to October, it was important to maké it clear that 
the change to deboher would not mean that the alliance agreement would 
terminate at that time, but merely that the negotiations for the revision 
of the agreement would be prolonged until then. If it were desired to 
terminate the agreoment, it must be done through a legitimate procedure. 
According to Article of the present agreement, the purpose of abrogating 


the agreement must be formally communicated, and the agreement would 


lose its force at the end of one year from such announcement of pur- 


pose. 


ln case the dominion conference should éecide not to continue the 


alliance, there was mothing to be done about it, but our national feeling 
would not permit that after the lapse of twenty years which the 
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alliance had endured, the alliance agreement should be allowed to expire 
ina neitceay ambiguous manner. (Note. ‘The next sentenc® is very 
doubtful as text is fragmentary.) I trusted that my words would be 
exactly reported as in fact my one purpose was to make my meaning clear. 
The ambassador with some embarrasment said that he would cable 
my remarks that same day to his Yovernmentie and withdrgw. 
You will as quickly:as possible secure an interview with Lord 
Gurzong and will make our attitude clear in accordance with my remarks, 


yer) 


Hayashi promptly exonerated Great Britain of trying to get out of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance through the back door by means of a three months’ extension 
and offered as proof the fact that New Zealnd and Australia favored the continuance 
of the agreement. The pressure for extension was solely due, he thought, to the 


coming conference of premiers and any discussion of a “possible denunciation" was 


only academic in his eyes. 


(Apered 


London-Tokyo, No. 706. June 2 %, 1921- 


lam London-Yashington, No, 247, June 6, 1921, 


Very fideo. 

Referring to my cablegrams Nos. 700 and 703. 

{1) When Lord Curzon, in recently proposing a three months pro- 
longation of the period for revising the agreement of alliance, took the 
position that the joint communication of last year to the League of Nations 
operated as a promise to harmonize the present agreement with the covenant 
of the League before July 13 of this year; that, as a natural result of 


this, it was necessary to complete the revision of the agreement before. 
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that date; and that, therefore, as this was hard to effect, it was desirable 
to. prolong the time for the revision to October 13 of this year, + do not 
think that the Britisn Severnment had the underlying purpose of abrogating 
the Agreement of alliance, that it adopted the procedure of that communication 
especially for that very purpose, that to conceal this purpose {Note. Phrase 
doubtful, ) it had made this proposal for a postponement, nor that this 
action proceeded from the idea that this would result in letting the agree~ 
ment expire of itself. (Note. The foregoing in Japanese is all one sentence 
with the words “I do not think” kept for the end. it is considerably 
garbled)but the translation is probably fairly accurate, } 

The British government wished the self-governing dominions to express 
their views on the renewal of the alliance with absolute freedom. The 
recent British proposal for extending the time for negotiating a revision 
is connected with this, so far as I can see. As a result of the postpone- 
ment, the British government will not have to declare its views at an in= 
convenient time. I think that the proposal was a fact brought about 
after the premiers of New Zealand, Australia, etc. had publicly expressed 
their opinions favoring in a general way the renewal of the alliance, 

(2) The point as to whether the joint communication of last year 
was legally a denunciation of the agreement is, as the British have also 
said, no more than a merely academic question. A controversy over the 
point would merely stir up feeling on both sides without affecting any 
essential interest. I therefore think that in view of the general situation 
it is by all means the better policy not to indulge in any irritating 
discussion of the matter at this time, ‘1. - +7 


The ambassador to London advised Uchida to accept the Britisn view of the matter 


and grant the extension and proviso. 


London-Tokyo, No. 720. June %, 1921, 


London-Washington, No, 250. June 9, 1921 - 
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Yen 


Referring to my cablegram No, 714, it appears more and more obvious 
that the views of the British government, as given in the British note, 
with reference to prolonging the period for revising the agreement of 


alliance, are entirely based on the opinions of the legal experts of the 


foreign officag and that the British will not change their demand for 
a proviso to the effect that,if anything should arise during the period 
of prolongation, which under the alliance might involve action incon- 
sistent with the procedure laid down in the covenant of the League 

of Nations. the procedure of the covenant should be adoptedg and their 
demand for a three months prolongation. 

it appears that the legal experts persist in their former views 
in spite of the suggestion made in my cablegram No. 703. 

As the question of the effect of the joint commnication on the 
force of the agreement of alliance affects no essential interest, 1 
think that we should make no carping argument, but regardless of what 
may be the:merits of the case, we should yield to the British proposal 
and approve the three months prolongation and the notification to the 


League of Nations of the fact of such postponement. This is merely 


an humble suggestion, made in haste. 


(agent) 


But what was the world at large thinking and saying about the alliance as it 


stood? Canada, according to "Putnam Weale" feared that the alliance would involve 


them in a war with America, The colonists were determined to defend North American 


territory at all costs, even if it led to a break with England, should the latter 


support her ally. China, of course, would always side against Japan, he thought. 


This "iniquitous" treaty was symbolic to the minds of some of the break-up of 


the British Empire. 300 


To certain Americans, in spite of the reservation expressed in Article IV,~ 
that the agreement was not effective against a third country with which either 
ally had a treaty of arbitration,- it was a dangerous weapon, making unsafe the 
Philippines, weakening Hawaiig and blocking the open door, Official London, 
Australia and New Zealand wished to reproduce the alliance. india was willing 
for the renewal provided that the part requiring Japan to go to the defence of 
India was stricken from the agreement. 

_ Definite steps were taken to overcome these objections, however, which 
Hayashi summarized as mainly due to the American hagred of Japan and antagonism 
for the Japanese; to the suspicions of the Labor party in England of Japan‘s 
policy in China and Siberiag and to a-movement afoot in China. He suggested an 
enlightenment -.c@Mpaign in which a clear statement would be made that the all- 


iance would never be used against America. 4t was becoming necessary to fight 


propaganda with propaganda, 


prod. at” Rina Weele” 


Bertram Lenox Simpson, former adviser of the Chinese government had been 


traveling in Canada, America, and England and talking against the alliance. It 


had even become necessary for the Chinese foreign minister, Dr. W. W. Yen, to 
issue a statement disavowing that Simpson was speaking with the authority of the 
Pad Bpttow) aubbe ) 


* * 
Chinese government behind him. ("euter's is a news agency. ) 


lage 


C London=-Tokyo, No. ? June t, 1921. 
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London-Washington, No. ? June 18, 1921. 


in view of the impending conference of premiers, 1 state below what 
I consider the three fundamental objections to the continuation of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliunce, and my views regarding each. 

1. There is among some Americans a hatred of Japan, and the 
sentiment of such is against the renewal of the alliance. 

2. The Labor party (Note. Labor party for “rooyake" of text is 
uncertain) is suspicious of our Sosy toward China and Siberia, and 
therefore holds views opposing the continuation of the alliance. 

3. There is a hostile movement in China against Japan. 

As to No. 1Pana the anti-Japanese feeling in America, this is 
unavoidably a national condition, Nevertheless, it should be made clear 
that the existence of the alliance will have no effect whatever on 
relations with America, and that there is no intention on the part of. 
Japan to use the alliance in any way in the various negotiations with 
America. 

Ag to No, 29 and the suspicions of the Labor party (?) towards us, 
such suspicions are held not by that faction alone, but now even by some 
among the thinking men of England and America. I therefore think it 
important to make this meeting of the conference of dominion premiers 
the occasion in some way or another to set forth clearly our policy 
toward Russia and toward China. 

As to No, 39 and the hostile movement in China, the present better- 
ment of China is attendant upon China's own efforts, and,as a matter of 
fact, Japan is cooperating with the allies in striving for this better- 
ment. Particularly 1 believe it necessary, since Simpson is busy in 
this country with propeaganda, to devise a method of publishing in Europe 


and America through proper organs, such as Reuter, the declaration of 


the minister of foreign affairs given in rok o-Hashington cablegram No. © 


222, the Chinese government's disavowal of Simpson's activities. 
[adoe-tZ. | 302 


One friend of the alliance in London was the British minister of the 
colonies, Winston Churchill, He favored itibecause he feared the expansion 
of the American navyg and the ensuing navai race, though one objection 


wag the immigration question. 


( ageiex| 
London~Tokyo, No. 748. June ?, 1921. 
London-Washington, No. 261, June 18, 1921. 


eco 


In conversation with Winston Churchill I referred to the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the dominions conference. Churchill 
said that he would like to hear my views for his information. 

i said that there were three arguthents advanced against the 
renewal of the alliance: 

1. British-American relations. 

2. The immigration question. 

3. Matters connected with China. 

in regard to the maintenance of friendly relations with America, 
Japan was equally and by no means less interested than Great Britain. 
It could not be supposed that Japan wished to confront America with 
@ union of Great Britain and Japan. 

With regard to immigration, Japan had yielded to the demands 
of the dominions and imposed restrictions, nor would she suddenly 
change this attitude, Anxiety about immigrytion might be dismissed as 
an idle fear. 

With regard to the China question, a man namyed Simpson pro- 
fessing to represent the Chinese government had been giving out 


arguments against the alliance, but it had been ascertained that 


the Chinese government had given him no such authority. 1t appeared 
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that a propaganda had been conducted by chambers of commerce in China, 
but. after all there could be no misunderstanding of the fundamental 
spirit of our attitude. The relations betwean China and Japan did not 
permit an agressive or oppressive policy, and it was most unreasonable 
to argue that Japan after reaching an agreement to work in harmony with 
all the interested powers shauld ...,.... [ma. Note. Possibiy, suddenly 
change. } 

After listening to the foregoing, Churchill said that he per- 
sonpally had favored the alliance ever since it_s inception and to the 
present day, but he had hesitated to refer to the matter before a de~ 
cision was taken by the dominions conferenceg ond did not like to 
discuss matters which were in the hands of the prime minister ead 
the minister of foreign affairs. One thing, however, which could not 
fail to be in his mind as colonial minister was the expansion of the 


American navy. This expansion would influence other navies and might 


distress Great Britain in these very hard times. ... (Note. This 


whole statement of Churchill's views is almost hopelessly garbled 
and doubtful. Apparently there is a sentence or two of explanation 
of the importance of America in British foreign policy under recent 
circumstances and as expression of a wish that questions outstanding 
with America, including the Pacific question, could be settled.) 

He made me suspect that he had in mind the idea of promoting 
harmony between Great Britain and America by settling the Pacific 
question among Japan, Great Britain and America during the dominions 


conference. 


I report the foregoing as a bit of material for consideration. 


ape) 


China had been conducting an active publicity campaign to arouse feeling 


against renewal in ‘America and the foremost countries of Europe, but the British 
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consul-general at Shanghai, sir. #. Fraser,had derided the importance of this 
(cade Jette tate) 


movement to the press, ('ku Wei Chun is V. K, Wellington Koo, the Chinese minister 


at London.) 
Ce 
Tokyo-iinnden, No. 380 , June %, 1921+ 
London-Washington, No. 263. June 18, 1921. 


Discussion of the renewal of the jnglo-Japanese alliance seems 
aeeentky to be becoming active in China. 

On June 11 by a decision of the Shanghai chamber of commerce, 
telegrams were sent to Ku Wei Chun’ and to the principal English 
newspapers opposing the conclusion of a new agreement between Great 
Britain and Japan without securing the ree of China tothe 


provisions affecting China. 

eos (Note, A garbled passage about similar protests). All 
commercial organizations in Shanghai united in cabling protests 
to the legislative bodies of Great Britain, -imerica, Italy, France, 
Canada, Australia and india. An especial appeal was directed to 
Great Britain on the grounds of the influence which the alliance 
would have on the development of Chinay and the encouragement 
whichlwuld be afforded the aggressive policy of Japan, it is 
said that the hope was expressed that,in case of a decision to 


continue the alliance, all the merchants’ organizations of the 


whole country should boycott British and Japanese goods, and thus 
an end would be put to the alliance which was harmful to the tran- 


gquility of the Far East. 305 


The true. facts regarding reports of this kind are not clear, 
but judging by experience, they are probubly no more than the pro- 
paganda of agitators. Simpson in London and others spread reports 
of Chineds opposition to the alliance, but on the other hand there 
is evidence that the shanghai opposition is not representative. An 
instance is given in cablegram No, 381, a telk which the British 
consul general at Shanghai had with the press correspondents there» 
and in which he expresses the hope that the British authorities 


will not attach too much importance to the movement of opposition 


to the Alliance, 
“hie a ead fo eee Leredor , Me, BSr- T 1Gas. 
M4 - Werhuig ton, 4. > of- 12,19 as. 


According to newspaper reports, the British consul generals:. 
said that it was reported that chambers of commerce in China had 
recently sent tne British government cablegrams opposing the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Things like this would not affect the alliance. 
The chambers of commerce in China were by no means representative 
of the Chinese people, and therefore could not speak in a capacity 
to impress Great Britain. 

Englishmen reéident in China approved the renewal of the 
alliance. ‘There were inevitably some objections to the alliance, 
but under present conditions thinking men in general considered it 
necessary for the maintenance of peace in the Far Hast, and there- 
fore did not care to pay any attention to the so-called argunents 
against it which undoubtedly originated from ambition. 

So far as the existence of the treaty did not prejudice the 
interests of other he did not think that other nations had any 


reason to oppose it. it need not be said that there were in the 


Far East important questions fraught with danger to the peace of 
the worldg and,if tne alliance could avert these dangers,the world 


d 
owed it thanks. The question of whether or AG the op should 
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be renewed depended on the decision of the dominions conference, 


3 3 2 wag 3 ‘ 
which was about to open at Londor nd it was not yet time to an- 


nounce it, out if he might state his individual views, he was con- 


fident that it would certainly be continued. 


Cape) 


At the opening of the duminion conference June 20, Premier Lloyd-George proposed 


to discuss the arms limitation proposals which were emanating from America and stated 


indirectly that England would not side with Japan against the United States. Official 


propgganda released in America June 21 said that England was keeping America informed 


of all negotiations on the Anglo-Japanese 
ened to deny this the next day. 


Washington=-Tokyo, No. 346+ 


Urgent. 


alliance. Secretary of State Hughes haste 


June 22, 1921. 


The Associated Press of Washington sent out a report on the twenty- 


seconds, wnich is in substance as folhows: 


According to a report received on the twenty-first from a reliable 


source, it is stated that Great Britain will during this month make a 


declaration to Japan of her intention to renew the Anglo-Jepanese 


alliance. 


The state department is said to nuve been in receipt from time to 


time of detailed reports on the 
_According te reliable report so 
in the renewing of the alliance 
insertion of provisions harmful 


Imperial conference,now meeting 


is reported to be there for the 


intentions of tne British government. 
received, it is stated that Creat Britain 
will with scrupulous cere prevent the 

to American interests. Also the 

to discuss the renewel of the alliance, 


purpose of having laid before it the 
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views of each of the British territories respectively, regarding the pros 

and cons of the renewal of the alliance, particéularly in its relation to 
America® at the same time getting the views of the representatives on a re= 
vision of the alliance. One idea is that the British government, shall her- 
self so revise the alliance as to make it clear that in the event of a 
Japenese~American war she will be under no obligation to fight America. : 
Great Britain claims that even in the existing alliance this point is 

clear, But it is expected that in order to dispell all doubt, thig point 

will be made clear in due treaty form by especially designating the name 

of America, 

Before, in the treaty of alliance as renewed in 1911, there appeared 
the provision that:.Great Britain did nét consider the treaty of alliance 
applicable to countries with whom she herself had treaties of arbitzxation, 
But this was based on the supposition that the American senate would ratify 
the Anglo-American arbitration treaty then under discussion. When the 
senate refused ratification, the British government through authoritative 
channels declared that in the minutes of the treaty of alliance an explanation 
was clearly wade to the effect that America was not included in the (Ed. 
Note. Possibly, obligations} of the treaty of alliance. 

However, as a result of this declaration,suspicions were still un~ 
avoidubleg and when in December, 1914, the Bryan treaty was concluded, 

Great Britain formally announced to Javan that she considered this 
Bryan treaty a treaty of arbitwation on the terms of the treaty of 


alliance. 


l apes’ ) 


Some of the visiting premiers wanted to discuss the alliance by itself, some 


wanted to take it up in connection with the naval policy and others wished to class 


it with questions of American relations, Lloyd George had a secret conference of 
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the prime ministers June 27, but could not swing them into unanimous agreement on the 
alliance. Two days later Arthur Meighan, prime minister of Canada, announced boldly 
that the new Anglo-Japanese alliance would not be binding on Canada unless it was 
ratified by tne dominion parliament und this probably would not occur if the militury 
clauses were not discarded. General Jan Smts, Represertutive of the Qominion of 
South Africa, two. days later even suggested a general Pacific conference on armaments 
und policy for all interested states, as a means of settlihg the alliance. 

Meanwaile ambassador Shidehare was urging a plan of official announcements to 
give the Japanese side of the question and put Japan in the right light as te the re- 


newal, There was an exchange of five cables between Washington and Tokyo before the 


former decided to prepare the press release for July 4 Tokyo ordered Washington to 


enlighten the United States on the truth of the renewal according to dictated suggestions, 


but Washington replied that an announcement from Japan would be more effective with a 


distribution of the English text here. Tokyo was afraid this would stir up intense 


feeling on the subject at home and preferred to have all quiet there at this time. 


Washington finally agreed. 


June 23, 1921, 


( 
Tl gts oie, No, 348. 
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From Ambassador Hayashi's cablegrams and from various newspaper 
cablegrams from London concerning the Anglo-Japanese alliance proposition, 
I gather that the present British dominions conference is almost unanimously 
ef the opinion that the alliance must be formulated with suitable amendments 
added to the text of the treaty, in order tc remove the cause of the un- 
easiness America would naturally feel as a result of ean Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, 

As to Japan's views, there are no newspapers in the country giving 
out authentic (tf) reports, According to present indications, the im- 
pression given serene is that a revision of the above treaty depends 
entirely upon British opinion. If Japan should finally agree to such re- 


vision, it would be understood that in view of British demands she coudd 


not do otherwise than give way. 


Taking a quiet survey of these various circumstances, 1 think we 


should now make a clear exposition, suitably worded, and in substance as 


follows: 


Regarding the question of whether or not Japan will renew the Anglo-~ 
Japanese Alliance, Japan does not consider it the time to state an opinion 
of the Imperial conference). 
pefore the se.weee. fea. Note. Possibly meeting /s However, she would 


lay emphasis alike on the fact that in any cuse she has no such desire as 


[ga. Note. Possibly, aliiance] 
to utilize the .../ in any way in opposition to” America; as well as on the 


fact that in order to insure the peace of the world, Japan hopes her friend- 


ship with Great Britain may become more and more strong, ousdl that her trad=- 


tional friendly relations with America may increasay and the source of all 
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suspicion and uneasiness be removed. 

This would preserve the national prestige of Japan, and accelerate 
the tendency to formulate (continue?) the alliance; besides which it 
would have a tremendous effect upon the future of Japaneses American 
friendship. 


4 


As for the steps to be taken, + desire that either Your Excellency or 
the prime minister make immediate announcement of the above (if possible 
at some formal gathering)s and that. this be published in the newspapers, 
at the same time having copies sent to British and American representatives 
in Tokgo. 

1 consider this matter very pressing. Therefore will you pardon me 
when .for your convenience ,4 forward in cablegram No. 349 (Note. Not 


yet received) the proposed wording for the declaration2 


See Fo shea pease 24 1744, 
are Wodbni gti. — Mo. IF. ae) / fal. 
ae seers, ‘ 

With regard to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, you are aware from our 
cable correspondence with the Ymbassador at London which has been trans- 
mitted to yoUg and from other sources, that, with the approach of the 
date set in the British and Japanese joint communication of July 1920 
to the League of Nations end with the assembling of the British dominions 
conference, public opinion at home and abroad is gradually becoming 
more strained. 

Besides the opposition of the labor purty faetions in Great Britain 
itself, the colonial statesmen, etc., are continuing to emphasize the 
necessity that the new alliance shall be satisfactory to the United States. 
On the other hand, America fears that in case of a Japanese~American war, 
Great Britain would join ing and in case of a British-American wer on the 
Irish question, Japan would join ing and American opinion on this question 
hag lately been becoming gradually more sensitive. Again, China, at the 


instigation of schemers,is gradually stirring up a disposition of hostility 


to the alliance by essays and speeches, by cabling American and other 3h 


Koreign legislative bodies, etc., alleging that the alliance is a threat 
to the sovereignty of China and will ultimately encourage a Japanese 
policy of aggression. 


You are alrendy aware of thig. 


in view of thig, the idea has arisen of excludiiig: the United States 
from the scope of the alliancey and we have taken every occasion to approve: 
this, as is plain from my speech in the last diet, from Ambassador Hayashi's 
declarations, etc. At that time naturally this was not especially done 
with the purpose of mollifying any opposition which might exist in the 
United States. The time was not then ripe, and there was no indication 
of the growth 6f a special opposition. | 

in view of the present situation it is now considered proper to express 
in gome way the attitude of the Japanese government, and on the one hand 
make plain our friendly spirit toward America and at the same time on the 
other hand thwart the above-mentioned Chinese opposition. It is therefore 
desired that you shall take the earliest favorable opportunity to make 
the actual situation clear by a carefully considered speech, newspaper 
interview or other form of announcement along the lines indicated beliw. 
Please cable the contents of your speech or interview as it is desired 
to use it for propeaganda in Chinese Auenierel. 

1. Japan does not even dream (Note. Word doubtful) of a war with 
America and does not imagine any case in which the British alliance could 
resukt in an estrangement of her close relations with America. in case, 
therefore, the Anglo-Japanese alliance in any form is hereafter renewed, 
Japan will not hesitate to declare explicitgly that it is not aimed at 
the United States, and there is no room for doubt that the United States 
is excluded from the scope of the alliance. 

2. Japan preemknently is eager for the splendid development of 


China, and perfectly understands that a so-called aggressive policy would 
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capers) 


be harnful to Japan as well. The renewal of the alliance has the purpose 
of guaranteeing the tranquility of the Far East and thus ef establishing 
the permanent peace of the world, Even if the alliance is revised this 
year, there will be no change in this purpose and confidence ig felt 
that ...... id. Note. Possibly, there will be a strenuthening of the friend= 
ship, not only} of Great Britain and Japan alone but likewise with America . 
and the other interested Rowers. Chinese or other disapproval is merely 
an empty fear. 

With regard to the relation of the Anglo-Japanese agreement to the 
United States, you may quote (1) the statement of Ambassador Hayashi 


published in The London Times early in January of this year, (2) the 


speeches of the British authorities in parliament reported in cablegram 
No. 264 from the \nbassador at London to the minister of foreign affairsg 
and {3) my speech in the diet reported in my cablegram No. 80 to the 


Ambassador at London. 


Wehunglr,—Tebyo We. 35° 1: fees 4/42). 


As to your cablegram No. 256 just received, an a@nnouncenent made by 
me here would, f think, have little result compared with an announcenent 
by Your Excellency or the prime minister, as recommended in my cablegram 
No. 348, I therefore beg you to consider having the announcement made 
in the following manner: 

1. In folic the gist of your cablegram No. 256 shall be announced 
by Your Excellency or the prime minister; but the English text shall not 
be cabled to America by the Kokusai Press or the Associated Press, but 
they shall be made to send a cable stating merely that the English text 
can be had at this embassy. 

2. When this embassy gives out i the newspapers the English text 
of the above Tokko announcement, there shall be given, as a supplementary 
explanation, a statement describing in detail how, throughout the history 


of the alliance, America has been entirely outside the aims of the alliance, 
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and how unreasonable are the counter arguments on the part of China, 

The above is a rather complicated method, but after careful study 1 
have come to the conclusion that it will serve the purpose of making an 
effective announcement in this country. 


i again heartily recommend this to you for immediate adoption. 


Thao Werhucrglon Ny .2bo. » haan Ria 


Referring to your cablegram Nos. 348 and 349, very careful consideration 
has been given to your suggestions. At some future time circumstances may 
develop which may make it necessary to make, as you suggest, a declaration 
in the name of the premier or in my name, but to do this at the present time 
would excite public opinion within Japan to no purpeseg and the present is 
not considered a suitable time. lt is desired to avoid giving the im- 
pression that we wish to influence the deliberations of the dominions 
conference now in session, ‘he aim at present ig to make our views plaing 


and you will therefore proceed in accordance with our cablegram No. 256, 


Wicorice Caan pails BO, 1954. 
buigtin~ hortdore,ts. 190° ee ee 
At an interview with the secretary of state on the thirtieth ieabestt 
£ said that of late various comments were being made on the Anglo-Japanese 
alliances and inquiries were coming in from the newspapers. 1 had there- 
fore as a reply to these inquiries prepared an explanation for publication 


in all the newspapers. 
abd 


I handed the secretary a draft of accompanying cablegram No. ab} Ales 


(#egiish—tert—ts ede, saying that I wished to know his candid opinion 


beforehand as to whether he had any objection to the publication. 
. Hughes at once read it throughg and replied that although he was not 


in a position to give a definite opinion on the subject-matter ef this 


explanation, since I was favorable to it (Note. Text here garbled, but 
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translation seems correct), he had absolutely no objection, 

In order to bring this explanation to the attention of all news- 
papers it is expedient to wait until the coming Monday, July 4. There- 
fore it is my plan to give copies of the text to the principal news~ 
papers and correspondents on July 1 with the stipulation that they do 
not publish it until July 4. Therefore, if it is your idea glso to 
pubtigh this matter, + beg that it be postponed until July 4. 

Also, in the publication it might perhaps cause enbarragment to the 
secretary of state if the fact were divalged that he stated he had no 
objection to it. if therefore wish to keep this strictly secret. 


vee 


W. W. Yon, the Chinese foreign minister, was very nuch opposed to the renewal 
of the alliance and was suspected by Sir. Beilby F. Alston, British minister to 
Peking, as being the prime mover of the opposition against the alliance, rorkicfY 


Obata, Japanese minister at Peking, reports the stute of affairs in a very inter- 


esting cable. 
pues) 
Peking~-Tokyo, No. ? July %, 1921- 
Tokyo-London, No. 426, July %, 1921. 


London-Washington, No, 236. July 11, 1921. 


I asked the British ninister on June 24 regarding the movement of 
opposition to the renewal of the alliance. 

Alston replied that this movement did seem to be systematic, but there 
was no definite proof of this. However, the head of she: Olidnese foreign 
office at each meeting did not fail to ask/for a report on the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. 

Alston said that a recent publication in a Peking paper had it that 


Curzon had interviewed Ku Wei Chun and had set forth the necessity of con- 
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tinuing the alliance. lie (Alston) had immediately sent 4 cable about this 

to his home government, and had found that not even once had the question 

of the alliance been so discussed. Curzon had at once invited Ku Wei Chun to 
call and had questioned him, but the latter declared he had sent no such 
cable. Alston said he then asieas ag much as confronted him with the 
question “why had he had this matter published?™. After saying he feared 

Yen was the prime mover in this gopposition movement, Alston added that 

there were some among the British ......... in China who were opposed to 

the alliance, but these did not understand the situation. 

1 said I had heard that there was a propeagandist agency within the 
personnel of the_American  legation. 

Alston replied that it was a confidential matter, but he too had heard 
the seme. Such movements, however, were not found in the British legation, 
He said also that Yen was persistently trying to find out the views of 
the British government regarding the alliance, and he always gave answer 
that he knew nothing about it. One time he told Yen that personally he 
thought the alliance would be renewed, Yen had turned paleg and asked if 
that was so; whereupon he had asked in return whether Yen was not seeking 


a personal opinion only, Yen retorted with some rude words to the effect 


that this would be injurious to Great Britain's interests in China. 
ie apie) 


Unexpectedly the Britikh assented to the Japanese views for renewal of the 
alliance, .specifically that the notification to the League did not sonstiiute an 
official denunciation, ams that therefore the alliance would continue automatically 
until formally denounced and that only negotiations for revision need be considered 


in due time... Just what had happegned +o make the British legal authorities reverse 


their stand? "“Weale” said that this was done by Lloyd George, who had the Lord 
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Chancellor, Frederick Edwin, Lord Birkenhead, reverse the previous decision of Sir 


Gordon Hewart and Sir Earnest Pollock that a formal denunciation had been made. This, 
and a general Pacific conference according to Weale, was his escape from the dilemma 


! 
l 


of not being able to put over an immediate unanimous decisiong® 


Hayashi recorded as follows the complete reversal of England's legal position 


before the Nominions' conference on June 30; 


(ayoor®) 
London-Tokyo, No. 802, July 1, 1921, 
London=Washington, No. 282. : July 2, 1921- 


. The newspapers of today, the first, report that on June 30 the babinet 
discussed the question of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the 


dominions conference continued its discussion from the preceding day. The 
Indian representative is said to have argued in favor of the renewal, and 

the Lord Chancellor explained that from a legal point of view the joint 
communication of last year to the League (fo) Nations coud not be construed We 
ag the announcement of an intention to denounce the alliance and that the 


if 
provisions of Article Roof the agreement must naturally remain in force for 


another year. 


Whether this ig a true report of the views of the Lord Chancellor is a 
question, but I am informed by a secret informant whose reports deserve con- 
sideration that the cabinet, in view of the service which the alliance had 
for twenty years rendered to the peace of the Far East and the importance of 
the protection which it had afforded to British interests, unanimously favored 
the renewal of the alliancey and that the dominion premiers except Meighen had 
expressed their approval of the renewal; but that the British statesmen and 
the dominion premiers alike felt that it was necessary to have in some form a 
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thorough understanding with America before renewing the treaty of alliances @ 
Soundings at Wahington had therefore recently been taken through Ambsssador 
Geddes. 4t was said that this had resulted in an understanding of the 
attitude of the American government, but ,although much interest was shown 

in British government circles,it had not yet been possible to ascertuin the 


substance of the negotiations with America. * 


My informant said that under these circumstances on June 30 a policy in y 
regard to the renewal had been decided on so far as concerned the dominions 
conference and the discussion had absolutely been concluded. He presumed that 
Lloyd-George would take an early opportunity next week to make es announcement 
on the mavter +o the house of commons. The reason for keeping entire secrecy 
about the course of these discussions was the fear that the frank speeches 
might cause false rumors and misunderstanding in American quarters. 

For your information. 

At this moment I have just received an invitation from the minister of 
foreign affairs for an interview July 4. Judging by this, { think that the 
reports of my secret informant may largely be correct. 

Lopes 


Official notification of the English government's change of heart reaéhed Hayashi 


on Jaly 2 with a new draft for comnunication to the League of progress of negotiations, 


These.he:seht on to: fokyo. °°. 


( apese z 


London~Tokyo, No. 803+ July #, 1921. 


July 3, 1921 - 


London-Waghington, No, 285¢« 
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Yeqomeniheer 

Lord Curzon, at 2:05 in the afternnon of the second, sent me an 
urgent autograph letter. He informed me that the British government 
had given special consideration to the interpretation of the joint 
communication made tojthe League of Nations by both the Japanese and 
British governments on.the eighth of July of last year. After studying 
the views of the Japanese government regarding the denunciation of the 
Anglo~Japanese alliance, he declared that he no longer considered ten- 
able the former contention made by the British government, and, in view 
of this new development in the situation, had presented a new draft for 
a communication to the League of Nations. 

Lord Curzon's letter and the new draft are contained in telegrams 
Nos. 804 and 805. Since this matter of the new draft comes within the 
scope of my instructions from the Japanese government, 1 shall take plea- 
sure in expressing assent to the above proposal. i am telegraphing the 
preceeding to our Nubassadors in Paris and Washington. 

3. I therefore hasten to enclose revised draft of the further 


notification to the League of Nations, recast so as to meet the altered 


circumstances of the case. 


“henden —Tehyo, No. Foy. be Brig: 


Lindin- Waburgton No.2 8 4. Ply 3, 72 b 


Following is the text of Lord Curzon's note to me of July 2. 
Since the despatch of Your Excellency of June 27 respecting the 
date of termination of the Anglo-Japanese agreement of July 13, 1911, 
His Majesty's government have been giving renewed consideration to the 
question of the interpretation to be placed in the joint notification 
addressed to the League of Naticns by our two governments on July 8, 192% @ 
They}recognize that the matters referred to are by no means free from 
difficulty et they have given full consideration to the view expressed 


by the Japanese government in opposition to that held by themg and are 
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no longer prepared to insist on their original interpretation when made 


so clearly aware that the Japanese government, in agreeing to the joint 


notification tothe League of July 8, 1920, had no intention of denouncing 


VE 
the agreement under the terms 6f Article 8 thereof. 


a 


The Ambassador to London summarized the right-about-face of the British govern= 
ment as it appeared in the press and added that he conjectured this to be brought 


about by a lack of a unanimous decision in the conference of ministers. 


opt) 
London-Tokyo, No. 806, Julyj?, 1922, 
London-Washington, No. 286, July 3, 1921- 
‘t ee 


Two or three newspapers have articles which indicate that from 
some source they have been informed that the British government has 
assented to the views of the Japanese government. it appears that the 
articles must derive from government sources and I summrize them for 
your information as follows: 

The law officials of the crown had maintained that the joint 
communication of last July to the League of Nations had the character 
of a denunciation of the alliance agreement. The foreign minister 
did not agree with this construction, but in view 6f the legal advice 
it was necessary to propose a three months prolongation of the alliance 
to give the necessary time for negotiations. The views of the legal 
advisérs were therefore communicated to the Japanese government, but 
the latter persisted in its view that the joint communication did not 
constitute a denunciation of the alliance. The Lord Chancellor then 
decided in accordance with the original view of the foreign minister 


that in the absence of a formal denunciation, the alliance automatically 
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continue@# and that even in case a purpose of denouncing the agreement 
on July 13 were immediately notified to the Japanese government, the 
alliance wouuld automatically continue for a year, etc. 
£ should conjecture that whenithe conference of dominion premiera. 
came to discuss the renewal of the alliance,it was hard to come to any 
definite decision or to agree unanimously in faver of the continuation 
Me kip the allianceg and the British government authorities being unable in 
this situation to carry the continuation of the alliance, yielded to the 
interpretation of the Japaneses government in the hope that the views of 
the various officials would gradually become harmonized and that a 


definite decision could be postponed by the automatic continuation of 


the alliance. 
In any event I shall shortly have a talk with Lord Curzon and Bhall 


immediately cable the indications. 


Hayashi was only too happy to agree on the text of a new noteto.the League of 
Nations announcing the prolonging of negotiations on the renewal of the alliance. 


London-Tokyo, No. 809. guy fr 1921- 


London-Washington, No. 28%, suny d, 1921. 


On July 4 1 sent the following note to the British minister of foreign 


affairs: 


I have the honour to acknowledge tho recéipt of Your Lordahip's 
note of the second ,imetuat regurding the interpretation of the joint 
notification addressed to the ee of Nations by our two governments 
on July 8,1920, and to state that I have communicated its contents to 
my government. 

I am glad to note that the views of the two governments on the 


question are now quite similar g and i am sure that my government will 
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approve my agreeing in their name to the proposed form of further notifi- 
cation to the League of Nations = copy of which Your Lordship was good 
enough to enclose with the above note. I am therefore ready to sign 

the joint notification with you at your convenience. 


() 


Tokyo gave ready consent t the acceptance of the new joint communication 


planned by Curzon for the League. 


Tokyo-London, No. 414, July 5, 1921- 
London-Washington, No, 291. July 5, 1921- 


1. You my formally inform the British government that the 
Japanese government has no objection to the draft of the joint com- 
minication given gn your cablegram No, 805 (Note. Not available). 

2. As we must notify the privy council of this joint communi- 


cation, please inform us us goon ag possible of the sending of the 


communication and of its date. 


(ape) 


It was when Hayashi called on Curzon on Jukly 4 at the latter’s request con- 
cerning the sudden reversal of the British government's decision as to the denunci- 


ation of the alliance that the first suggestion of a conference on Pacific affairs 


was made, as we saw above in Chapter 1. Certain passages of that cable, No, 813, 


are quoted below, 


OAR 
(of ? . July4¥, 1921. 


Londdn-Tokyo, No. 813, 


London-Yashington, No. 289, July 5, 1921- 


»,.+s.Lord Curzon first explained his note of July 2. He thought that the 


joint communication of last July to the League of Nations was not to be 
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considered as constituting in itself notice of the denunciation of the 
agreement of alliance. He had consulted tne law officers of the crown 
(the solicitor generai and the attorney general) and they had united in 
the contrary opinion, Since the opening of the dominions conference, cir- 
cumstances had arisen which made it hard to get anead with the discussion 


and he had again consulted the Lord Chancellor and had explained the points 


4 


brought up by the two governments. The Lord Chancellor had given an opinion 
that the joint notification of July 1920 was not sufficient to meet the 
express stipulation of}thslagreoment that the alliance should continue as 
long as neither country gave notice of its denunciation, and added that 


as there were also strong political objections to this view that the latter 


also demanded consideration, This opinion was the occasion of Lord Curzon'’s 


note of July 2. 


it followed that there need be no haste in solving the question of © 


renewing the alliance. After Huly 13 the alliance would continue in force 


as before, within the limits of the spirit of the covenant of the League 


of Nationa. In view of this circumstance, the British government hoped 


to make a study of the vaioug questions of the moment. 1f he might speak 


frankly, there had been an entire change in the circumstances of the alliance. 


Fe ee ee ee 


Anxiety (1) was no longer felt about India. » 


lod wee ) 


Meanwhile Parliament was beginning to ask embarrasing questions of Lloyd George 


On July 7 he promised to tell all in four days, pending receipt 


1 (ett J 


of replies from America, Japan and China as to a conference 6n Pacific questions. 


ebout the alliance. 


(bee No, 304, Chapter 1) ‘When this information appeared in Washington, Hughes 


again promptly denied that the American government had been asked to confer or was 


considering such a proposition. 
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Curzon, instructed by the Xrime minister, had sounded out the American and 
Japanese ambassadors and the Chinese minister as to a possible conference, but pre= 


sented no concrete proposal, Therefore Hughes rejected it. "Weale" asserts in his 


An Andiscrest Chronicle of the Pacific that after the Lloyd George announcement of 
July 7, Harding and Hughes worked out a plan for their own conference in one day 
and sent out the informal queries to their ambassadors in the fiwe countries late 
Saturday night July 9, 1921, 

We know from Chapter 2 that Lloyd George accepted the invitation offered by 
Colonel George Harvey on July 10 with alacrity for a joint contemporaneous con- 
ference on arms limitation and Pacific questions, Yet the next day when he re- 
ported it to Parliament, he announced the invitation as calling for a preliminary 


meeting on Pacific and Far Eastern questions. ‘Weale" believed that if Curzon and 


Lloyd George had seized this opportunity to denounce formally the Anglo-Japanese 


alliance, America might have granted the English their preliminary conference. 


Who knows? 
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Part III. 
Four Power Pacific Treaty 
Chapter 9. 
Three*s A Crowd. 

In the last suapter we heard the world wide rumpus over whether the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance would be renewed or not and looked behind the scenes to see 
Lloyd-George’s futile efforts to get the dominion premiers to agree for awmanimous 
renewal and his sudden grasping at the Japanese interpretation of the matter of the 


announcement of revision to the Lesgue of Nations the previous year to save his face 
in an embarrassing situation, 

Now we are ready to truce the origins of the idea of an enlarged alliance 
which finally resulted in the famous Four Power Pacific treatys - a treaty con- 
ceived in the utmost secrecy) o0 such secrecy that even certuin members of the 


American delegation asserted in the senate that they did not know where the idea 


LY 
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came from, nor who wrote the treaty,” one which caused more trouble in ratification 
for that reason than any of the otherg; one which was not on the agenda and hence 
not anticipated; one which was welcomed suspiciously by the senate, one which was 


hidden completely from the public and the press by the American delegation in 


0 
} Z : 
apite rumors acknowledged in part at other headquarters; one for which there were 


absolutely no records of negotiation, A little later we will see the Japanese 
account of those negotiations and learn causes not even hinted at in the excéllent 
work on The Washington Conference and After by Yamoto Ichihashi, secretary to Baron 


ne ont 


Kato himself, though he reveals something of the privy conferences of the’ big three’ 
in which the treaty was born. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance was enlarged to include America at the desire of 
England and to include France at the behest of America, Both England and Japan pre~ 
ferred the new agreement to be a three power alliance. Brigadier-General Charles 
Sherrill, former minister to Argentina,on August 16, 1920 in London favored such 
an alliance after ten months in Japan and the idea spread. He believed the alliance 
would not be renewed in its present form. because of the apposition in Canada and 
Australia which were the strongest, most influential units in the British Empire and 


anew 
their — coincided with vhe Pacific states. Japanese statesmen, he said, thought 


the true solution a triangular agreement or entente for the control of the Pacific. 
General Jan Smuts, senator in the South African parliament, suggested it the following 


May and The London Daily Chronicle took up the idea on May 22 and referred again to 


it on July 1. Moreover, the idea was not entirely unwelcome to certain men in Jap- 


anese public life. 


In June and July 1921 a party of men from the Japanese diet visited America. 


One of these, R. Nakanishi ywhile in New York June 23 urged the union of the threo powers @ 


Nespatches from England August 7 and g asserted that this three cornered affair 
was being contemplated by England as a substitute for the now burdensome alliance. 


Even Lloyd George himself on August 18 urged the three powers to join with China 


for a Pacific alliance. This thing had been brewing for almost a month.:in British 


government minds. 


a 
As we saw in ti Chapter , Tokyo eS that the conference would destroy the 


| iS, Me: 
value of the Anglo-Japanese alliances (See 436, July 15, ibid. page 291) and Lord 
Surzon had given as one of the reasons for a preliminary conference in London his 
strong desire to discuss an agreement with other countries interested in preserving 
7 (ct) 

peace in the Pacific,to replace the Anglo-Japanese alliances ee No. 884 July 23, 
ibid., page 295), Though Hayashi told his government of these new possible peace- 
guaranty agreements parallel to the old alliance, he thought them rather spur-of- 
the-moment ideas and did not attach much importance to them. Later when the Imperial 


conference discussed the desirability of a three cornered alliance, Shidehara was 


sure that tne proposal for peace-guaranty-agreements similar to the old alliance 


was just a feeler, 


parr) 
Washington-Tokyo, No, 483 | August 6, 1921; 


The statement of the progress of the British Empire conference which 
wags published by the British government was cabled from London August 
5 by the Associated Press, In it is the passage given in the accompanying 
cablezram NY, 484 (Note. In plain English text, as follows: "In acc- 
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ordance with suggestion which was believed to have been made by American 
government that conference on disarmament should be preceded by friendly 
conversations or consultations between powers principally concerned in 
future of Far East and Pacific, says summary, Imperial conference anxious 
that for Anglo-Japanese agreement there should be substituted some larger 
arrangement between three great powers concerned., namely, United States, 
Japan and Great Britain, and, nolding firm conviction that later discussions 
on ddarmanent to which they attached transcendent importance could best 

be made effective by previous mutual understanding on Pacific questions 
between those powers, discussed these preliminary conversatibns or con~ 
sultations which American government had in principle agrea should be held 
in London.") 

According to this it would appear that the principal purpose of the 
British government in having the conference was not in order to conclude 
agreements parallel to the Anglo-Jaganese alliance, but in order to secure 
a wider agreement between Japan, Great Britain and the United States. 


(op) 


Tokyo was puzzeled over Curzon's shilly-shallying, first working seemingly for 
the renewal of the alliance; then suggesting replacing it with similar peace guaranty 
agreements g.and finally coming out with the dominion premiers for a wider agreement 


with America. There was evidently an inconsistency somewhere if Hayashi had reported 


everything completely and accurately. Uchida ordered Hayashi, London ambassador who 


was in Paris to attend a meeting of the supreme council in August, to see Curzon 


and clear up matters, About the same time the British ambassador at Tokyo, Sir 


Charles Eliot,called on Uchida to present his government's account of interviews 


the 
with Hayashi and/general progress of the preparations for America's conference. 


Tokyo-Paris, No. 745, August {~, 1921. 


Paris-Washington, No. 300, August 16, 1921. 


Cr Rapassadew Maye en. 

In the British announcement of the proceedings of the dominions 
conference given in your cablegram No, 920 there is a passage to the 
effect that it was hoped to change the Anglo-Japanese alliance into an 
understanding Retweel Great Britain, Japan and America. This does not 
appear to be consistent with earlier declarations of Lord Curzon. 

When Lord Curzon first proposed a Pacific conference) he took the 
tone that its principal purpose was to eliminate American and Chinese 
opposition to the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but declared 
expressly that he wished Japan and Great Britain to continue as allies 
(your cablegram No. 813 pe). dm his interview with you on July 23 he said 
that the chief purpose of the 4'ritish government in first calling the 
conference aya agreements guaranteeing the future peace of the 
Pacific and parallel ea the Anglo-Japanese sdivenes among the powers 
having important positions in the Pacific (your cablegram No. 884.). 
Judging also by your other successive cablegrams, it appears doubtful 
whether Great Britain has a secret design of concluding some agreement 


at the Pacific conference which will replace the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


Please report whether you have actually observed any signs that 
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the British government is working to find points for an understanding 

with America whi chwuld affect the existence of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
If the attitude of the British Zovernment is that given in the announcement 
about the dominions conferencey and a proposal in regard to a triple 
agreement among Great Britain, Japan and America is to be received fro 

the Britisn government, the Japanese government would not necessarily | 
reject. it, but, if the purpose is to replace the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 

the Japanese government would like to be informed of this and to take it 
under consideration, 

(Note. The rest of the message, which was sent as section 2, is 
fragmentary, with long omissions and general garbling. Apparently. the 
ambassador is instructed to see Lord Curzon and discuss the apparent in- 
consistencies noted above, telling him that it is not the purpese to inter- 
pose objections to the proposal suggested in the dominions conference 
announcement but it is desired to make clear certain points about the 
future of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Reference is made to J=4559 and 
this is apparently followed by a direct statement that Lord Curzon's at- 
titude is lacking in sincerity. Reference is made to the extreme attitude 
of Great Britain wita regard to informal conversations and apparently to 
a failure to report all the facts on which a report had been expected, 
Reference is made to an interview of a counsLlor of embassy with Lord 
Curzong and the ambassador is apparently instructed to talk with the 
counagllor if opportunity affords. Finally reference is made to another 
passage in the dominions conference announcenhapt which it is thought, 3 
might might have some relation to a plan to have Europe control the 
Atlantic and leave the Pacific to the jurisdiction of America, All 


this is to be taken up with the British authorities.), , 


Tokyo~Paris, No. 747, (Gar Au sud’, (721. 
Post aclu fom Yio. 2 7 7. 14, /f2t- 
ld, (Note. Text somewhat garbled and doubtful.) . 
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After we had sent our cablegram No. 745, Eliot called on me on the 
afternoon of the same day and delivered me the note given in the accomp- 
anying cablegram No. 748 containing the substance of conversations be- 

(Japanese) 
tween Lord Curzon and the/ambassador. This note seems to make a change 
in the situationy and you may postpone execution of our cablegram No. 745, 
There are several differences of circumstances, and it is possible that 
you did not at the time of your several interviews report all the circum- 


stances to us. Please compare the accompanying cablegram with your facts 


and advise us your views. 


. 748, 2urgent.3 hrsuit ee ae 


Ns. 301- Aeegeet 6,1 921 - 
is so garbled and full of long omissions that it 


(Note. 
can only be paraphrased én a basts of possible meb{aing . ) th 

Lord Curzon asked Ambassador Hayashi to call on July 23 ty and set 
forth the views of the British \overnment as follows: 

You are familar with the question of the validity of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and the reasons which have led to its prolongation, 
The British government ..... {Ea. Note. Possibly, after] twenty years 
of service ... faa. Note. Possibly, policing the seas now} hopes ..seoo 
fea. Note. Possibly, to renew) or to replace it ...... (ea. Note. Possibly, 
with peace guaranty agreements paralleling the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
or a wider agreement.). The British government thoroughly understands 
the good faith with which the Japanese statesmen have executed the above = 
mentioned duties. 

1. Great Britain attached great importance to peace in the Pacific 


and would be much injured if there should be any future collision be- 


tween Japan and America. Great Britain wished absolutely to avoid this. 


Much opposition to the Anglo-Japanese alliance was being expressed in 
America, in China, in Canada, etc., and the British could not entirely 


ignore this. By giving thought and attention to this point, Semmes 


thaersnitimerttenttor to ste-peimt, it was thought that the peace of 


the Pacific could be perpetuated. 


(4-0) 


The Japanese ambassador to London believed that England was sincere in her 
wish to enlarge the alliance rather than to exterminate it. He thought, rather, 
that the Imperial conference had forced Curzon's hand prematurely, - certainly a 


broad minded view for one of a nation constantly accused of suspicion and intrigue. 
sa 
London-Tokyo, No. 956. August ?, 1921. 


London-Washington, No, 375. August:18, 1921. 


Referring to your cablegram Nos. 745 to 748. 

1. The report given in your cablegram No. 748 of the summary of 
my conversations with Lord Curzon communicated to you by the British 
Nunbassador at Tokijo has no poitts of discrepancy with the spirit of 
numerous conversations which 1 have had with Lordg Curzon. 

2. i think that it is very natural that the feelings of the Jap- 
anese government should be hurt that when the British government pro- 
posed the conference, it took no special account beforehand of its ally, 
Japan, but opened conversations on the matter with America and China 


practically at the same time as with Japan. In regard to this point, 


however, in the first place, the British Imperial Premiers Yonference 
decided to have this conference and to include America and Chine, and 


the British government was in the position of being bound by their de- 


cision and could not get around it, In the second place, although the 
interval was extremely short, they did first consult me. This fact 


must be given considerationg and some sympathy for the position of 


Great Britain must be felt. 
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3. In regard also to the point of the passage in the report of the 
dominions conference in which it is stated that it is hoped at the Pacific 
conference to substitute atriple arrangement among Great Britain, Japan and 
America for the Anglo-Japanese Nlliance, in the first place, if the British 
wished to abrogate the alliance,they would have to také special account of 
Jagan. In the second place, the wording indicates that if the British could 
get something in addition to the alliance but which could not be substituted 
for the alliance, the alliance agreement remains effective. It is not fair 
to believe from this wording that the British proposed this conference or- 
iginally with the purpose of destroying the alliance. 

in short 1 think that it is proper: for the Japanese government to in- 
terpret the intentions of the British government with regard to the foregoing 
various points in good faith, and not to call them into question. 


What Hayashi thought after Lloyd George made his plea for a broad understanding 
between Japan, Great Britain and the United States is not known, but Shidehara in- 


formed Uchida of Hughes’ statement when questioned the next day, 


(pers) 


Washington-Tokyo, No, 547, August 20, 1921 


On the nineteenth, the secretary of state replied to questions of news= 
paper correspondents regarding the statement made by Lloysaeorge in the 
British parliament on the eighteenth that if a broad understanding between 
Japan, Great Britain and the United States could be substituted for the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, the peace of the world would be Gore 

The secretary said everybody was familiar with the traditional policy 
of the United States of not entering into alliances. He added that it wus 
the hope of the United States* government that in order to eliminate the 
causes of international discord, an understanding would be reached among the 


various nations as to the general principles governing Pacific problems and 


their applications. ‘The secretary apparently avoided stating explicitly 
whether he maant that such a simple understanding, not having the nature of 
a treaty alliance, should be confined to Japan, Great Britain and the United 
States or whether, as well as being a specific understanding applying only to 
certain countries, it should also be made universal, 

Several iebeteen a published recently the opinion of the American 
authorities regarding this speech of the British premier and it is my opinion 


that they have elaborated according to their own ideas upon the simple state- 


ment of the secretary of state mentioned above, 


(aper gy 


Lord Northcliff owner and publisher of Yhe London Times and The London Daily Mail 


was strongly opposed to the alliance and while traveling in Japan and China spoke 
constantly against it as a bar to settlement of the Pacific question, as a thing that 
had outlived its usefulness and said that in advent of a war between America and Japan, 


England, far from assisting her ally, would even offer Singapore to America as a naval 


base in the Pacific. 
Hayashi expressed himself in no uncertain terms about these incendiary speeches 


that found their way back to London and The Times and stressed again the importance 


of continuing the Anglo-Japanese alliance with the United States as a third member, 


' pars. ) 
London-Tokyo, No. 1127, October 27, 1921< 


London-Washington, No, 434, October 27, 1921- 


(Note. Text is extremely garbled and difficult.) 


we 


So eet a 


Referring to the quotation from Lord Northcliffe in my cablegrum No. 
1124, at the present time British relations are chaotic and unsettled sand 
especially the abolition of the existing Anglo-Japanese alliance would not 
only ahaa cael to new complications in international relations, but it 
is clear that Japan could hardly behold with patience if Great Britain and 
America should co¢pperate to control China, as suggested by the remarks of 
Lord Northcliffe, to the exclusion of Japan which already has a firm footing 
in China and which from geographical considerations, Enowledge of China and 
other regards, cannot be spared from participation in the maintenance of order 
in China. 

Lord Northcliffe advocated tne abolition of the Anglo-Japanese olliance 
for the reason that it irritates the American government and people. in 
the first place, the Anglo-Jupanese alliance, from its inception to the 
present time, has never directly or indirectly harmed America. The present 
agreement of alliance is druwn to exclude the United States from its appiteatian 
There are people who argue, as Lord Northcliffe is reported to have done, 
that the continuance of the treaty is an unfriendly threat to the United 
States, but it would be the idle dream of a fool not to imagine that behind 
this argument theite is the hope of attaining the purpose of abolishing the 
Anglo-Japanese alliances and producitig an alienation between Great Britain 
and Japan, 

Lord Northcliffe also said that tne alliance could not be of assistance 
for the present chaotic state of China. If China has hitherto escaped foreign 
agregsion, this fact is directly due to the alliance. If the unification of 
Chine were sericusly contemplated, there are prespects that the alliance would 
be of assistance in spite of the present chaotic conditions. 

Lord Northcliffe said that the feeling that there might be trouble be- 


tween Japan end America had become very pronounced among Americans. Any man, 


even without any specialized knewledge of the facts so long as he hus # little 


common sense, knows that such a war is impossible. It is not a fact that 
there are any extraordinarily important conflicts of interest between Japan 
and the United States. On the contrary, under present conditions there are 


a number of facts which may be said to show that Japan and the United States 
MAY secseoves Tea. Note. Possibly, cooperate] splendidly in China. Speaking 
frankly, it might be most convenient if Japan could use American money in 
China in industrial, commercial and other connections, ewploy American raw 
materials g, and in other ways work in concord with America. Under the circun- 
stances of today, we should not ubolish the existing alliance and thereby 
alter the status quo and bring on further international complications, but 


we should continue the alliance, induce the United States also to co@operate 


and thus hope to promote the peace and prosperity of China. 
Lord Northcliffe will visit you shortly. If he should cause harm to 


the influence of Japan in the Far Kast, ‘and cause a future estrangement be- 


tween Japan and Great Britain, it would not be to the advantage of Great 


Britain itself, und it is therefore regrettuble thut he should take an attitude 


of bringing about such an estrangement. I fervently hope that when he comes 


te Japan he will be given «n unreserved ahd thorough explanation of these 


matters and interests. 


ade) . 
Pacinge tore No. 735, Vrvewter } B,Fas. 
pe bb, Wereinfer’ 19, 1921. 


Lee 
Lord Northcliffe during his visit to Japan became femilisr with its 
natural features and civilization and may be cunsidered to have left Japan 


with generully favorable impressions. This is clear judging even by the way 
he is said to have spoken in eonversation with more than one man here. At 


a social gathering which I attended on the seventeenth, however, the xeticbone 
manager of the Kaki Bank told mé that in a speech before the Anglo-American 
Association, Lord Northcliffe had said that in case of a war between the United 
Stetes and Japan, Great Britain should offer the United States Singapore as 


a naval base, and had given all those present the impression that he was 


“anti-Japanese", 
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f have not yet verified this from any other source, but cable it for 


your information just as { heafd it, 
(epee) 

By November 1, the Jiji Shimpo was promoting the idea of a three power alliance, 
and threatened that if nothing definite were seeometisned 4h the matter of disarmament, 
it would be absolutely necessary to continue the two power agreement. ‘The Daily Chronicle 
in London was saying that England could not give up the alliance lightly. There were 
even hints of a three power agreement.from Henry Cabot Lodge, member of the American 
delegation to the Washington conference, November 16, though none of these were apparen€- 
@ly taken to heart by Americans, 


Five days later conversations between Nughes and arthur J. Balfour, president 


of the privy council and head of the English delegation were said to be under way con- 


cerning this absorbing topic. November 21, there appeared an article in The New York 
Times asserting that the British necde®a renewal of the alliance at all costs. The 
next day Representative George Hodden Tinkham of llassachusetts had the temerity to 


introduce a resolution into the house abolishing the Anglo-Japanese agreement. This 


only led New Zealand and Australia to upnold it. Even Lord Curzon continued to sing 
i ctrt) 
ites praises to Hayashi. (bee No..1204, November 24, ibid. Page 311-12). 


Both England and Japan prepared preliminary drafts of a three power agreement for 


discussion, Coming over on the boat, Balfour drew up that of the §ritish delegation 


and presented it to Hughes on the opening day of the conference. England had the jump 


ee Tenan,  Unenaaweas eeeimind fyet then with the mw ratio snd nostnoned sane comment. 


on it. Sometime between November 12 and November 20 Balfour presented his draft to 


the Japanese who responded at once to the idea. tn order to show their agreeableness 
to the idea Ambassador Shidehara and Baron Kato hastily jotted down their own ideas for 
a counter proposal and sent them around to Balfour by Sadaog Saburi, coun@éLlor of 


Balfour glanced through them and appended a few 
! 


the Washington embassy, November 26. 


changes. Shortly afterwards, both the original Japanese suggestion. add the amendments 


were presented to Hughes, who promised to study them carefully over Sunday. This 


message with Baron Shidehara's draft and Balfour's proposed amendments follow: 


November 26, 1921, 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 93, 


Referring to your conference cablegram No, 66 (Note. Reference is 
erroneous and message in question not found), in view of the general trend 
: > 


of affairs and the apparent situation we considered it urgently necessary 


> 


to show the British without delay that we also had no objection to nego- 


a 


tiating a tripartite agreement to take the place of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance) We therefore hastily drew up the text given in accompanying 
cablegram No. 94 as the personal proposal of Ambassador Shideharg, und on 


November 21 we instructed Counsélor Saburi to arrange to cail first on Mr. 


Balfour and then on Mr. Hughes and to hand it to them respectively. 

We succeeded in having the text handed to Mt. Balfour with the exoianation 
that this text had been drafted by Ambassader Shidehara after noting the 
draft of Mr. Balfour and that attention had been paid to a wording which 
would make’ it easy for the United States to accept it. It had not been 
drafted particularly in accordance with instructicns of the Yovernment, 
but it did not conflict with the instructions which had been received to 
sate and the other plenipotentiery ietexekes had no objection to it being 
shown to Mr. Balfour and Mr, Hughes as a personal proposal. The definite 
views of the government would not be clear until the text had been cabled 
to it and instructions had been received in reply. 

Mr. Balfour replied that he thoroughly understood Ambassador Shedehara's 
plan was on an identical basis with his own. He immediately proposed the 
several amendments given in cablegram No. 95, and said that he hoped that 
the text with these amendments would be presented by us te Mr. Hughes. 

As the hour for the usreiow. with Mr. Hughes, howevey,was already 
clese at hand, and not only was there no time to make a new copy, but it 
was thought that lir. Balfour's amendments, being based on ideas which occurred 
to him offhand, would require reconsideration, it wus agreed to hand Mr, 
Hughes our text and at the same time show him Mr. Balfour's proposed 
amendments. 

A call was then made on the secretary cf state and he was given the 
sane explanation us lur. Balfour, and was handed our proposal with a statement 
that it would be deeply appreciated if his opinions of the proposal could 
be learned, At the same time he was shown the Balfour amendments. 

Mr. Hughes requested that Mr. Balfour's amendments might be left with 
him also, and said that as the next day fortunately was Sunday, he would 
carefully study both ‘documents. 

From what Mr. Balfour said, it appears that he handed his proposal 


to Hr, Hughes immediately after the opening of the conference,but has not 


W, A a4 
aah tlin ba Ge Conference No. 94. eden. 2 G 1924. 


VoneneenSaice 


Baron Shidehara’s tentative draft of an outline of a tripartite 
agreement among Japan, the United States of Aneri ca, and the British Empire, 
1. If, in the future, the tertitorial rights or vital interests of 
any of the high contracting parties in the regions of the Pacific ocean 

and of the Far Hast should be threatened either by the aggressive action 
of any third power or powers, or by a turn of events which may occur in 
those regions, tne high contracting parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankly, in order to arrive at an understanding as to the 
most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the 
exigencies of the particular situation. 

2. If in the matters affecting regions aforesaid, there should develop 
between any two of the high contracting parties controvers$s which are likely 
to affect the relations of harmonic seeks now happily subsisting between 
them, it shall be open to:such contracting parties, in mutual agreement 
with each other, to invite the other contracting party to a joint con- 
ference, to which the whole subject matter will be referred for consideration 
and adjustment. 


3. The present \greement will supersede the agreement of alliance hitherto 


in force between Japan and Great Britain. 


Waal phe “Toby, Omfrnee No.9 erent 26,1927. 


1 Vorp-contttarrteret? 


Baron Shidehar&'s tentative draft of an outline of tripartite agreement 
among Japan, the British Empires and the United States of America. 

1. In regard to the territorial rights of the high contracting parties 
in the Pacific Ncean and the Far Hast, it ig agreed that if these are threat- 
ened by the aggressive action of any third power, the high contracting 


parties shall communicate with {from here on like paragraph 1 of cablegram No, 94), 


[2 The high contracting parties further engage to respect these rights as 
between themselves and if there should develop between any two of them con- 
traversies on any matter in the aforementioned region which igs likely to 
affect the reletions of harmonious accord now happily subsisting between 
them, they agree to invite the other contracting party. (From here on like 


2 of cablegram No. 94.) 


3. Identical with 3 of cablegram No. 94. 


( ape rm 


In spite of the quietness with which Balfour and Kato had been conducting their 


negotiations a Japanese correspondent for the Tokyo Jiji-Shimpo succeeded in getting 


wind of the affair and cabled his findings home much to the annoyance of the home 


government. 


ne 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 77. November 28, 1921, 


The evening edition of the Jiji Shimpa , of November 28 published the 
telegram given below as a cablegram from its Washington correspondent dated 
November 25, It is feared that the publication of such reports will be 
injurious to the progress of this matter. You should investigate the origin 
of this report in the interest of the future, and you will cable your views 
in regard to means of controlling such leaks. 

Plenipotentiary Delegate Kato and Mr, Balfour have 
reached an understanding on a Japanese-Anglo~American agree- 
ment to take the place of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. In- 
formal conversations concerning it are now proceeding with 
the Americans. The following is said to be a memorandunjof 
them, 


1. ‘The three countries will oppose any menace and maintain 


the status quo in the Far East and the Pacific. 
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2. ff any of the contracting powers shall deviate 
from this policy, they shall immediately come together and 


discuss the question severally. 


It is said to be under consideration by Hughes and Root. 


[ Ly 4-728 ) 


The fourth power, France was not invited to sit in the negotiations until 
December 7 after the treaty was in its ee stage. The first suggestion of 
a four power agreement to replace the susvemananane alliance mentioned in 
the secret cablegrams occurred in a copy of the original text of the resolution 
of the “China Association™ in London sent to Lord Curzon prior to June 30 which 


Hayashi secured and wired to Tokyo, A political consortuim admitting China 


is mentioned, 


[ Ypare) | 
London-Tokyo, No. 812. July 7, 1921. 
London-Washington, No. 288. July 4, 1921. 


£ have secured a copy of the original text of the resolution of the 
"China Association" mentioned in the latter part of my cablegram No. 796, 
and I cable it in “ku" code (Neeexdit) ag follows: 

{ Qfrace t 
#My comnittee have the honour to lay be fore His Majesty s 

government certain points which are likely to affect British interests 

in China and which they respectfully hope will be taken into soaeiders 

ation by Your Excellency when dealing with. the question of the renewal 

or modification of the treaty of alliance between Great Britain and 

Japan. 


The advantages of the alliance to both countries were clearly 


demonstrated in 1904 and 1914, and in view of the unsettled stete of 


cere 


affairs still prevailing in so large a portion of Asia, we would 
lay ener strees upon the importance of maintaining the cordial 
relations betwen this country rl Japan which have existed for so 
many years. 

According to the representations made to us from China, there 


can be little doubt that a strong feeling has arisen in that country 


that one at least of the stipulations of the treaty has not been carried 


out in practice between the ssteconseeeseseve [Bde Note. Possibly, 

w e 
4119p The one} referred to is that for the preservation of the common 
interests of all Rowers in China by ensuring the independence and 
integrity of the Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportuni- 
ties for ae comnerce and industry of all nations in China. 

A conerete case in suppott of this contention is the Japanese action in 
Shantung to which my comnittee called attention in detail on the .. January, 
1920. We are informed that the situation there is still unsatisfactory. 

The Chinese view is that the terms of the treaty have not been conscientiously 
carried outgeand that a renewal of the treaty upon the same terms, after 
this nonfulfilment, would be tantamount to recognition of the status Quay 
and could not therefore be looked upon as a friendly act on the part of 


Great Britain. 

It is reported that an important element of public opinion in Japan is 
inclined to regard the action of their government in Shantung as ill-ead- 
visedgand, from another point of view, a failure. if, therefore, His 
Majesty’s government could take any siete to bring about a friendly settle- 

\ 
ment of this question in accordance with the terms of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, we believe their efforts would be appreciated by China and would 
be welcomed by many in Japan. 

in any case my committee hope that His Majesty's government will give 
consideration to the feeling in China to whicn we have drawn attention. 


Anovher point aout which the Chinese people are somewhat sensitive is 


QAD 


that any agreement affecting their country or their sovereign rights 
should be concluded by foreign powers, otherwise than in consultation with 
them, 

As regards the situation generally, my Nommittee is of opinion that 
Great Britain hag no interest in China which is not shared by the dominions, 
by America, by France and by Japan, as shown by her leading statesmen in 
public utterances. 

It would be idle to deny that there is a powerful party in Japan in 
favor of a policy in China which is entirely at variance with the spirit 
of tne Anglo-Japanese treaty, but we assume that the settled policy of the 
Japanese government will conform to the terms of any treaty to which it 
attaches its signature. 

if then the interest of the four great powers in China are identical, 
if these interests consist as we believe they do, in promoting a reconstruct- 
ive policy in China, in uniting to carry out in spacties the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty, in ensuring the independence and integrity of China 
and the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of 
all nations, and further in assisting China to establish a stable govern~ 
ment capable of maintuining peace and order within her borders, we are of 
opinion that a development of the Japanese alliance into an agreement be- 
tween the four great powers might do much to consolidate and maintain the 
general interest of the Far East for many years to come. 

In the Yonsortium cececceees. $he, four Powers have,already come to an 
agreement regarding some forms of cececcccere {ra. Note. Possibly, economic| 
development @ China. My committee respectfully suggest that it is worthy 
of consideration whether the four Rowers could not conclude an agreement 
constituting a national consortium in which China might be invited to join. 
We believe that an agreement of this kind might enlist the active sympathy 


and cgeoperation 6f a large and influential portion of the peopke of China, 


‘who would welcome an opportunity of reeesteblishing the stability of the 


x country and promoting its prosperity and welfare. 
The course indicated would at the same time add to the prosperity of 
all other nations interested in the Far East and perhaps most of all to the 
~ prosperity of our Xlly, Japan. 
ae My committee recognize that there are other and wider interests in- 
os cs volved in the question of a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but they 
~~ refrain from discussing these aspects of the question, being outside the 
scope of the activities of their \ssociation, 


(oper ) 


Aristide Briand at a dinner at Prince Tokugawa's on November 23, advocated a 
League of Nations of the Pacific to replace the alliance, including France and 


others. 
feper?? 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 91. November 27, 1921, 


For your information we cable the following remarks made by Premier 
Briand to one of our conference staff attachés at a dinner fiven him by 
Plenipotentiary Delegate Tokugawa on November 23. 

[agae-ce ) 
“Since my arrival here I have taken the opportunity for fre= 
quent personal conversations with American government officials, 

These talks left me without an atom of doubt that the American govern= 

ment sincerely wishes to make Japanese~American relations friendly. 

At. the same time 1 could see clearly that the one great obstacle 

which the American authorities think they will encounter in con- 

tinuing and increasing friendly relations between Japan and the United 

States is the existende of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 1 myself always 


emphasized to the American authorities that it was absolutely necessary 


to avoid leaving Japan isoleted as a result of this conference, 


and) in case the Anglo-Japanese alliance should be dissolved, a sit- 


untien which would assure the noneisoletion of Janan must be produced 


by making an agreement which would replace it. In my humble opinion 

to replace the alliance a perfect agreement should now be made with 

the object of establishing something which could even be called a 

league of nations in the Pacific ocean, beginning first with Great 

Britain, Japan and the United States and adding France and the other 

countries which have interests in the Pacific. If such an agreement 

were made, I am sure the United States will finally consent tw it.” 

Coungéllor Saburi and Sir Maurice Hankey had some interesting conversations on the 

possibility of America's accepting an agreement. When they met Saturday afternoon, 
November 26, the latter thought America would agree. He also proposed a Pacific branch 
of the League of Nations, with a main office at Tokyo, including South America and 
all the countries of the Pacific. When Saburi mentioned Briand's idea for a similar 
League, Hankey pooh=poohed it as arising out of her own self-importance and gave the 
impression he would prefer to exclude France. 


fonday morning he told Saburi thatjLodge and Elihu Root had called on Balfour and 
more nals bzor~O 


were pleased with Shidehara's draft, but they expected ay Yet thesengentlemen later 
told the senate they did not know who started Oe ie pie Thig meant, he 
thought, that while the United States did not object a tripartite agreement, it would 
be difficult to exclude others who asked to be udmitted. Saburi told Hankey that Japan 
would want only three, that a larger number would make the agreement vague and mean= 


ingless. Note that both English and Japanese considered the new three power agreement 


in the light of an alliance to replace the Anglo~Japanese ulliance. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 103, November 28, 1921. 


After the interview with Hughes described in my conference cablegram 
No. 93, Saburi had an interview on other business with Hankey, general 
secretary of the British delegation. 

The latter questioned Saburi anxiously concerning the circumstances 
of his interview with Nughes, and his face lighted up when he heard Hughes 
had said that he would make a thorough investigation the following day, 
Sunday. 

Saburi asked his opinion as to whether or not the American govern- 
ment could accept the principle of making some agreement between the three 
countries... 

Hankey replied that he thought America would very likely consent. 
Among his further statements he said he had long thought that one plan 
would be to have regional understandings for South America, the Pacific, 
etc. forming branches of the League, with Tokfo the organized main effice 


for the Pacific. 


Saburi asked whether he thought such a Pacific branch of the League 
ag he spoke of could exist at the same time with the tripartite agreement. 
Hankey replied that he thought it could, 
Then Saburi referred to Briand's conversation, of our cablegram 
No. 91, and spoke of how Mr. Briand had said the right thing to do would 
be to establish something by the name of a League of Nations of the Pacific. 
Hankey said that too much importance should not be attached to lhir, 
Briand's words, that the pride of the French peopete was strong and be~ 
cause of it they would not relish the establishment of a tripartite agree- 
ment excluding France, speaking as though he would exclude France in some 


WaVe QAT 
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Referring to our cablegram No. 93, on the morning of November 28 
Sir Maurice Hankey, the secretary of the British delegation, (who was 
present at the interview with Mr. Balfour reported in cablegram No. 93) 
told Saburi that on the afternoon of November 26 (%) Lodge and Root had 
called on Mr, Balfour. The latter had shown them our proposal for a 
tripartitde agreement. Both said that "they were very pleased" and then 
emphasized that it was absolutely necessary to have a solution of the 
Shantung question before the United Stetes could take up this matter. They 
also said that it would be rather hard to limit the agreement to three 
nations. Hankey spoke as ifyin view of the tone of this interview be- 
tween Mr. Balfour and the American delegates jhe himself had hopes for 
future success. Hankey said that since under these circumstances the 
solution of the Shantung question was absolutely necessary for currying 
through this matter, he fervently hoped that it might successfully be 
solved by the efforts of “r, Balfour and lir. Hughes. 

Saburi asked whether the statement that it would be hard for the United 
States to limit the agreement to only three nations meant that the Americans 
did not wish to make an agreement among only three nations or whether it 
meant merely that it would be rather hard to limit it to only three nations. 

Hankey replied that he did not take it to mean that the United States 
did not wish, but he took it to mean merely that it would be rather hard 
to limit it to three nations. He added that Balfour was to have an inter- 
view with Hughes at three o'clock this afternoon, the twenty-eight. 

Saburi said that Japan wanted an agreement of the three countries 


only. He thought that it was just with a tripartitde agreement that 


the Anglo-Japanese alliance could be replaced. it was meaningless to 


say that the Anglo~Japanese alliance could be replaced by a@ vague agreenent 


embracing the other countries which had interests in the Pacific. The 


Japanese people would regard it as actually « mere annulment of the Anglo» 
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Japanese alliance and would by no means regard it as making an agreement 
to take the place of the alliance. 

Hankey said that this was an extremely important point and it was 
extremely fortunate he had been acquainted with this view before the 
meeting of Balfour and Hughes. He asked whether there was any objection 
to his comaunicating this to Mr. Balfour as Ambassadér Shidehara's views, 

Saburi suid that he night say so, as these were not his own opinions 
but those of Ambassador Shidehara and the other plenipotentiaries. | 

Hankey said that he would make haste to inform Mr. Balfour, 


Cafeece } 


When Balfour saw Hughes that afternoon, he learned that the latter approved the 
amended agreement, but felt it necessary to admit France because of anti-English and 
anti~Japanese feeling in America. Yet in order not to weaken the force of the agree~ 
ment and to please Japan ,he wished toexclude other countries by limiting its force 
to the Pacific and by providing another agreement about China for all the interested 


countries. He wished to push it to an immediate conclusion before completing the 


discussions on China and dnnounce it within a week if possible. 
(spec) 
Washington~Tokyo, Conference No, 106, November 29, 1921, 
Veeyeeeitentior., 
Referring to our cablegrain No. 104, after the interview between Mr. 


Balfour and the secretary of state on the afternoon of November 28, Hankey 


in Mr. Balfour's name told Saburi the results of the conference substantially 


as follows: 


(pate ) 


The interview was a long one and there was an unreserved exchange of 
views. The secretury expressed general satisfaction with a draft which 


added the Balfour umendments to the Shidehara draft, but he said that it 


was impossible to ignore the fact that a strong anti-British and anti- 
Japanese sentiment still existed in the United States. If an agreement were 
made with Great Britain and Japan alone, there was certainly not a 
little danger that it would excite strong opposition. Therefore to 
quiet thislsentiment it would be advisable to include France. On the 
other hand he of course. perfectly coyprehended the Japanese view that 
it did not wish to weaken the effectiveness of the agreement by involving 
many countriss in it. It would therefore be proper to exclude other count- 
ries except France. To do this the object and scope of the agreement 
should be limited to the Pacific, and another agreement concerning 
China should be made among the interested powers. He expressed the 
hope that this quadruple agreement might be concluded at once (Hankey 
said even next week, if possible) without waiting for a solution of 
Chinese questions. He had had the interview to ascertain from Mr. 
Balfour the Japanese views concerning this. He wished to be informed 
at the earliest possible moment of the views of Japan, 
epee ) 
Our views on the foregoing will be communicated in another cablegran, 
but this change has developed with sudden force and we consider it extremely 
desirable under the circumstunces to decide this matter immediately in order 
to produce on the future course of this conference an effect strikingly to 


our udvantage. ‘We wish therefore to request your most urgent consideration 
of it. 
Qup aes ) 


V utle_ 
Washington advised Tokyo to admit France in a cpl that implies that Tokyo 


had instructed her delegates to Work for a tripartite agreement of their owm supplemen- 


tLe 


tary to the former aaeESaHC es Kato and Shidehara advise Uchida to accept the proposal 
nN 


of the English and Americans as consistent with their previous instructions. They 


reveal that they are not so much concerned over possible military assistance as the 


prestige of being associated equally with nations of world importance, such as America 
and Great Britain, Their one fear ig to be internationally isolated, to be set out- 
side the family of nations. They have no fear of coercion in any possible future con- 


ference of nations. 


ee aah 
( payee 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 120. November '30?, 1921, 


Urgent. ‘*—_rssss 


In regard to our cablegram No. 93, it is clear from the recent British 
proposals, that, controlled by the wishes of her colonies and by American 
influence, Great Britain has the intention of doing away with the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance, and of substituting for it a new entente which will include 
America, 

The antipathy to the Anzglo-dJapunese alliance on the part of American 
public opinion is unexpectdédly strong. Judging by reports from various 
quarters, we anticipate that the American government will certainly, at 
some favorable opportunity during this conference, state her wish before 
Greet: Britain and Japan for the abolition of this alliance, and there seoms 
to be on foot something far removed from a selfishly organized international 
alliance (?). 

Therefore, we believe the recent Britisn proposal to make a change in 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance is the golden opportunity to make the tri-partite 
agreement noted in your former instructions, and that it would be advantageous 
for the Japanese government to work strenuously now for the establishment 
of this agreement. 

This matter, as stated.in our cablegrum No. 106, has developed with sudden 


force. In looking over the plan in our cablhegram No. 95, the first thing to 


be considered is the question of the entry of France. In thinking it over, 


we de:mot hesitate to say that the reason for Japan's desire to continue 
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the Anglo-Japanese alliance, or to conclude a tripartite agreement, is not 
in expectation of any help from the contracting countries in time of war; 
but solely to stand in a group with Great Britain, or with Great Britain 

and America, to act in concert with them, and mutually promise moral support, 
thereby averting Japan's international isolation. However, in attaining 

the above aims, our hope to limit this agreement to Japan, Great Britain and 
America is only natural; but iif our country alone opposes this now when 
America already wished for special reasons to have France a party to the 
agreement » and if Great Britain is also willing, it would not only not be 

to our advantagey, to oppose, but,in consideration of France's international 
position and the existing Japanese-French relations, it can be said that 

the entry of France is on the whole but a natural result. Consequently 

we think that we cannot but ultimatély approve theleitry of France. 

Secondly, if the application of this agreement were extended to China, 
there would be no ground for refusing participation to the interested 
‘powersy and in particular to China herself. We are therefore confident 
Japan would have no reason to interpose any objection to the British- 
American proposal that the application of this agreement be limited to 
the Pacific, as noted in our cablegram No, 107. In respect to the so- 
called separate agreement regarding China, although the British-American 
plan is not yet clear, it will not, as things stand today, have as a basis 
the British-plan given in our cablegram No. 108», «um we think it proper: 
to await the conference decisions on the Chinese question, and make an 
agreement. 

Thirdly, clause 2 of our tentative plan specifies that in case disputes 
arise between the contracting céuntries, participation by the third and 
fourth contracting powers must be with the mutual consent of the dis- 
puting powers. Balfour changed this to “they agree to invite", making the 
relationship of conference with the disputants much more binding, Our 


tentative plan was so drawn up as to lessen as far as possible opposition on 
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the part of the American senate and government. If America herself has no 
objection to the Balfour amendment, we consider it unnecessary to express 
opposition persistently. This so=called conference will probably be entirely 
differenet from a court of arbitration, and will not be anything that will 
coerce decisions which are contrary to the will of Japan. 

Looking at the matter from another point of view, a study of the 
results of this agreement shows that Great Britain will thereby cause a 
transformation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, cement Japanese-American 
friendship, and reap as well the advantage for her colonies of a removal 
of the sexse of apprehension with respect to the Japanese menace America 
will, in bringing about the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, at 
the same time ensure friendly relations with Japan and Japan, while avoiding 
@ position of isolation, will at the same time sweep away the vurious hidden 
suspicions existing between Japan and America, and strengthen the foundation 
for peace in the future. 

We believe it good policy in our own interest that the Japanese govern- 
ment at this time settle the agreement immediately. 


After you have given most urgent considerution to the above, please 


cables instructions. We think it possible that ultimately amendments may be 
made in the wording of the agreement, but please reply immediately to the 


most pressing matters in the development of this question, viz. whether or 
not there.is any objection to agreeing to : 
1, Making the quadruple agreement; 
‘ 2. Limiting the agreement to the Pacific. | ; f 


IFoqea et 
The alert Jiji Shimpo man knew this almost as soon as the Tokyo government did, 


for he sent a story on November 30 that the three power pact would be enlarged to include 


France. This was reported to Londen December 1 and reached Washington the next day. On 


December 3 it was denied by all the Washington delegation and so reported in the Now York 


Times . On December 5 there were rumors of converting the Yonsortium agreement from 
unofficial Japanese sources. ‘The same day a despateh from Tokyo said a four power 
treaty was definitely under way. And there were likewise, more denials of both the 
completion of a three power pact and of French participation, though the Associated 
Press had a story that a deal was actually in the making. 

December 6 Edwin L. James wrote another denial for zhe Times. The French press 
responded favorably to the idea at once. The Japanese diplomatic council wis said 
December 7 to have approved officially the four power treaty. Rumors from other delegat- 
ions had the new agreement resembling the Bryan\cooling off" treaties in which there 
was a lapse of six months for arbitration before war and said it originated “nearly 
a week ago", oe he Anerican delegation remained strangely silent. Some affirmed that 
French and American desires had enlarged the contemplated three power pact to a four, 

A Fokyo government news agency stated officially, however, that Japan would not abrogate 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance until the naval ratio was settled. 

Marcel Ray, French correspondent, on December 3 claimed that Japan and the United 
States wanted the four power pact, but it was just Great Britain who wanted it limited 
- = 
to three. Italy asked to be included. The provisions of the agreement were held to 
be a guarantee of territorial integrity, which, if menaced, would call for a consultation 


of the signatories concerned and, if disagreement persisted, by the other signatories 


for mediation and arbitration, and provided for the abolition of the old alliance. 


Sok War ane nas ge ea 


Suet how mieh of that welter af rumor fe chris mace he as 


cables above. 


The fact that Balfour drew up the first draft of the Four Power treaty is strength- 
ened by the first paragraph of No. 109, Tokyo's Potaen on the idea at all. Uchida 
refers to a Balfour proposal in an earlier cablegram No, 66, which unfortunately was 
not intercepted, as well as. to Shidehara’s plan and Balfour's amendments of the 
latter. But even previous to their receiving these proposals, the government had a 
similar idea in mind. 

Japan's original idea had been a three power agreement about China and the Far 
East providing for the promotion of the free and harmonious development of the commerce 
of the contracting parties. And they advocated a similar phrase for this treaty, since 
it was necessary to separate the agreement on China and the agreement on the Pacific. 
While they wished to have inserted in the treaty a passage concerning the encourage- 


ment of the free and peaceful development of each other's commerce and industry, they 


were not insistent upon it. Unfortunately paragraph 2 of No. 109 is missing. Tokyo 


grants permission for the four power pact in any form agreeable to the United States 


in both No, 109 and No. 124 of December 6. Noj 125 gives Tokyo's preferred version 


4 


of the four power treaty. 


(ea 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 109, December 6, 1921, 
Tokyo=London, No. 630. December 9, 1921. 


erro Ron tar arivea Nn foKOAEN! WAR NL LAA ARee 


Very ufgent. eu oeomekentinh, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 66 (Note. Not received), 
we have given thorough consideration to the Balfour proposal in your 
cablegram Noe 67, the proposal of Ambassador: Shidehara in your No. 
94, the Balfour «mendments in your No. 95 and the proposed agreement 
concerning China in your No. 108. As you were informed in your 
earlier instructions, the formation of : triplicate agreement between 
Japan, Great Britain and the United States is desired by the Japa- 
nese government. A cabinet council will at once be called to con- 
sider the matter, but in view of the rapid development of the question 
at Washington, I transmit in haste the following points on our gener- 
al views, although they have not yet passed the cabinet council. ws. 


eeeeelf possible it is hoped to do no more than establish an agree- 
ines. 
ment ghithe basis: of-the BaAlLfourepro posal «i -oliieMlee 


In view, however, of the tone of the negotirtions at Washington, 
¥t may now be hard to satisfy this hope. If this is really the case, 
there should be added to the text saa Oe ears agreement phraseol- 
ogy from the Takehira-Root ugreement to the effect thst it is intend- 
ed to promote the free and harmonious development of the commerce of 
the contracting parties in the Pacific and that it is another purpose 
to protect the territorial rights of the contructing parties in the 
Pacific covering merely islands and it should be made cleurer that 
the contracting parties will work together to maintain general pexce 
in the Pucificecccceccccccescsevesestne British did not show us the 
proposal at the same time that they presented it to the United States 
and the attitude of apparent hesitution when they were asked about it 
is not admirable. 

3e According to your cablegram, the object of limiting the 
Pacific agreement to three nations was consideration of the attitude 
of Janan towards the annulment of the Anglo-Japanese allisnee. In the 


(' Foe bey i of Lie, 1a Cakes ae ’ Bee Ok, 4 ies be pe a 35 L, 


generel instructions which you were giver, you were instructed to 

work to develop 2 situation favorable for proposing a triplicate 
Anelo-Japanese-American agreement with the principel puroose of 
establishing permanent peace in the Pacific and the Far Haste In view 
of changes whieh have since ocgurved in the situation, it is thought 
proper to separate the Chinese questions from the questions particu- 
larly concerning the Pacific and to establish a ousdruple agreement 

of Janan, Great Britain, France and the United States, for powers, 
which have important interests in the Pacific, are great naval powers 
and have hitherto had mutual relations of agreement or trezty. 
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Theo Wark aghen Conference No. 124. Meeemher C6, IP? ay. 


(Note. Not marked as part 2 but evidently is. Text is somewhat garbled.) 

3. With the insertion of the passage nay pereerepe 2 of the accompanying 
cablegram No. 125 about the free and ...... [ed. Note. Possibly, peaceful} 
development of commerce and industry, we eagerly wish, as you know, to 
imitate the Takahira~Root agreement, and make more clear the harmonious 
and cooperating relations of the United States and Japan in the Pacific and 
to secure the applicationof the principles of the open doyr and equality 
of opportunity in the Pacific. At the present time, however, it is not 
considered necessary to carry this through, but while it is our underlying 
purpose in any form or language to have this aspiration of ours included, 
in case this is objected to with decision by the British and the Americang, 
we gnall not go to extremes in contending for it. 

4. It is desired as stated under heading No. hee cablegram No, 109 
to limit this Pacific agreement to the four Rowers of Japan, Great Britain, 
United States and Francey and yin case a separate agreement on Chinese 
questions is made apart from the Pacific agreement yyou will proceed on the 
policy outlined in the first part of the first heading and in the second 
heading of that cablegram. ‘the agreement concerning China is of course 
of extraordinary importance to Japang and it is needless to say that we 
desire you to render detailed reports in accordance with the changes in 
the situation. 

5, if it is desired to make this Pacific agreement quickly, as re- 

‘ ported in your cablegram No. 106, the Japanese government will have no 
objection. 

6. With regard to the form of the Pacific agreement, it will be left 
to the discretion of the conference, etc., to decide at the convenience 


of the United States between a treaty, a joint announcement, an exchange of 


notes, etc. 


(etit 4 
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Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 125. December 6, 1921 


Versi. 


With a view to the maintenance and consolidation of the general and 
permanent peace of the Pacific Xcean, eevee 

(a) The agreement of alliance dated +e Julyg 13, 1911 hitherto in 
force between Japan and Great Britain...........{Bd. Note. Possibly, 
shall now be super_seded], 

veeee(Ed. Note. Possibly, Plenipotentiaries, who] have agreed upon 
the following stipulations: 

1. wees Gd. Note. Possibly, The high contracting parties] agree that, 
if any insular and detached overseas territory in the possession or under 
the control of any of them in the Pacific ocean shall be threatened by 
the agressive action of any third power, they will communicate with 
one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as 
to the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet 
the exigencies of the particular situation, 

260 sevece Gd. Note. Possibly, The high contracting parties] engage to 
respect as between themselves all insular and detached overseas territory 
in the possession or under the control of each other in the Pacific ocean 
and to encourage the free and peaceful development of each other's commerce 
there, Lf there should develop between any two or more 0d them controversies 
of any matter in the beforementioned regions likely to affect the relations 
of harmonious accord between them, those powers shall invite the other 
contracting parties to a joint conference to which the whole subject matter 
will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 

3. ‘The present agreement shall supersede soso fia. Note. Possibly, 
the agreement of alliance hitherto in force between Japan and Great Britain.) 


4 att ) 
(ag 


At. the same time Uchida sent instructions that the delegates were to extend 


appropriate thanks to Balfour for all his efforts in their behalf, ‘This was duly 


done the day of the public announcement. Even Hayashi thought this a fitting occasion 
for public explanation and gratification over past success Hh W. Lampson was a member | 


of the British foreign office. 


onal 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 135- December f, 1921. 
Washington-London, No. 629- December 9, 1921. 


With reference to my conference cablegram No. 124, Your Excellency 


will on a suitable opportunity express appropriate.'thanks to Mr. Balfour. 
Mr. Balfour during the past twenty years has devoted a great deal 

of attention to the Anglo-Japanese alliance which has performed such 

notable service. Recently, too, he expressed on November 22 to the 

Japanese plenipotentiaries the very impartial ........... regarding 

the future of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Likewise he advocated a 

tripartite agreement to take the place of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 

and inserted in the draft of this agreement the clause regarding the 

conclusion of ...........military alliances. Finally, in the event of 

the development of new conditions in future, he made a reservation 

providing for the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Therefore not 

only has he in the past maintained friendly relations between Japan . 

and Great Britain ybut hé is striving all the time to make those relations 

firmer and he proposed the agreement in question to the American author- 


ities. Ne therefore as the wunmersurad cratituda of the dann carmen 


~h 


Conference No. 202. december} >-, LFx TO) 


The substance of fr. Balfour's speech in the plenary meeting of 
December 10 was principally concerning the nglo-Japanese alliance, 
as given in our conference cablegram No. 186.(Note.Not received.) 
After this meeting ir. Balfour specially sent Mr. Lampson to 
Plenipotentiary Hanihara to inform the latter that it was desired 
to know what impression had been made on the Japanese by this speech. 
Hanihara said that the goodwill which Mr. Balfour had shown up 
to today in regard to close relationship between Japan and Great Britain 
and support of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, also his open sincerity 
in this question during the present conference, were fully understood 
and deeply appreciated by the Japanese. in other words, even if the 
alliance came to an end, Japan's earnest hope was not daly that there 
would be no change whatever in the historical friendly relations between 
the two countries, but that they would increase more and more. 


Lampson went away satisfisd. 


Thatvevening at an entertainment at the Gridiron Club, Plenipotentiary 
Kato greeted Hr. Balfour in the tenor of the above. Mr. Balfour was 


very much pleased and thanked him repeatedly. 


ondon-T Cekcheamem No, 1240. “Nesertesio: Mal. 
Washon store No. ¢ 4 &- Tecenrfejo, 1924, 


~ In regard to your tonference cablegram No. 124 to the ambassador 


at Washington, upon the establishment of agreement on tnis question, 


“the Anglo-Japanese alliance will cease to be. 


When the alliance so ceases, 1 think it necessary and appropriate 
to the occasion that both countries make a written saneuacenirt, reciting 
the actual results attained in the pasty and stating that there will be 
a continuation and promotion of the cordial friendship between Japan 
and Great Britain. 

L suppose thut you have already made preparation ‘in regard to the 


chee hot L think dt will he beat to sonantt in advance with the British 
1 Lov. yeah 


govertiient. Please therefore send me instructions as to your policy. 


( ogee Tk ) 


the Four Power Pacific pact was concluded December 9 and was to be signed after 
the solution of the Van emer: Jules Jusserand, French nimasnador-¥o the United 
States and Rene Viviani, French delegate were invited to yoin the other three countries 
December 7 through the agency of Hughes and met with them for the first time this 
next day. Hughes’ draft, given in No. 180, was presented to the British and Japanese 
on the seventh. Hughes refused to insert at the request of the Japanese the section 
referring to the promotion of the peaceful and tranquil development of commerce, on 
the grounds that it would lead to the inclusion of Italy and other countries who 
wepe already clamoring to be admitted. Since it was not a matter of vital importance 
the Japanese gracefully submitted. 

“When the French joined them on the eighth, Hughes had amended his version of 
the pact, and it was then that the trouble of the interpretation whether "Japan 
proper™ was to be included in the terms of the treaty first reised its head. It is 
important to note thut Shidehara and Kato opposed its inclhusion from the very 
beginning. The British legal authorities and Jules Juserrand were inclined to agree 
with the Yapanese delegates that Japan proper wus neither an insular possession nor 
an insular dominion and hence the terms were inapplicable to it. 4t was the prize 
diplomats,Balfour and Hughes ,who saw only the fact that Japan proper was four islands 
and jumped at the fallacious conclusion that it must be logically included. 


art 


it was the Japanese who wanted to have it clearly understood that Japan proper 


was omitted. dughes promised a supplemantary note to this effect, but Balfour was 


the one to insist on the inclusion of the grounds that the national pride of Australia 
would be hurt otherwise, even though it was obvious that they were not of the same 
status. Likewise it was Shidehara and Kato who wished the expression of application 


to the mandated islands of the Pacific to be included in the supplementary note. 
% 
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This was afterwards granted in the ‘merican reservations to the treaty. (‘see Appendix.) 


I cannot understand Balfour's tortuouse reasoning that led him to claim that the 


exclusion of Japan proper would make a generally uundesirable impression. Japan 


wags quite right in wishing to keep her main territory out of an agreement that did 


Yet Great Britain, the United 


not include the main territories of the other parties. 


of settling con- 


ees ete tenth 


States and France all wished to include Japan proper in the matter 


troversies. None of tnem saw that their constituents might prefer to mind their own 


business and lewve well enough aione. And so the damage was done. 


He > 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 176 December 9, 1921. 


I shall in another cablegram give a history of the negotiations for 
the quadruple agreement since my last advices, but for the present I cable 


in huste the final decision us follows: 


In a meeting of representatives of the four powers held in the private 
office af the secretary of state at 10 A.M., December 9, an agreement on 
the text of a quadruple treaty given in cablegram No. 177 was concluded among 
Kato, Shidehara, Hughes, Balfour, Viviuni and Jusserand. The signature 
must wait on the solution of the Yap question. 

The representatives of all the powers were unanimously of the opinion 
that the situation does not permit of any delay in publishing the agreementy 
and it was therefore decided to convene:.at once (perhaps to-morrow morning, 


the tenth) a plenary session and have Lodge announce it. 


Worlnln = Teng Conference No.179. Neate ae q, ae 
Vovgeeemerirttert tos, 
Following is u history of the negotiutions on the Pacific eproenent. 
1. At 4 P.M, December 7, Kato, Hughes, and Balfour met at the State 
Repartment. 

A, On the sixth we had communicated to the Americans that we had 
no objection to having France participate in the Pacific agreoment. In the 
meeting of Kato, Hughes and Balfour on the afternoon of the next day, the 
seventh, Hughes presented the draft of a text given in cablegram No. 180 
and there was a tentative exchange of opinions concerning it. 

B. I read aloud part 2 of your cablezram No. 125 and said that I 
hoped for the insertion ie provision given under heading No. 3 of your 
cublegram No. 124 concerning the free and tranquil development of conmerce. 
Hughes said that it would be proper to insert ib in the preamble, I replied 
that I wished it to be inserted in. the main text. 

Balfour said thet in-order to exclude Italy from the agreement, it 
was necessary to limit tne purposes of the agreement to questions in which 
the contracting powers hud common interests, and therefore it would not be 


proper to insert provisions about commerce, He also expressed opposition, 


because provisions of this kind could be interpreted as being connected 


with tne customs tariff question. 

Hughes also said that much attention mist be paid in connection with 
Italy. Italy had repeatedly expressed # wish to participate. As a reugon 
for refusing, he had explained that there wes absolutely nothing in the 
agreement which concerned Ituly. I+ would therefore be better not to 


insert any wording which might be considered to include things which would have 


even the slightest influence on Italy or other countries. He declared his 
approval of Balfour’s opinion, 

As Balfour's attitude also was very firm, it was clear that there was 
no hope of achieving our wish. Tgetherefore yin the give of your instructions, 
avoided insisting on our contention, 

&, As the Italian delegation had expressed to the British a strong 
wish to participate, end the British and imericuns wished to exclude Italy 
und all other countries, it wes decided also to eliminate contntaealy the 
wording in the American amended draft about the maintenence of universal 
peace. 

D. Hugnes said that ag until today he had not said a word about the 
matter to the French, he wished immediately to invite Viviani and Jusserend 
and begin conversations among the representatives of the four Rowers. Balfour 
suggested that in view of the strongly emotional nature of the French, rather 
than suddenly to invite the Trench representatives into « ronm where rep- 
resentatives of three powers. were meeting, it would certainly be better for 
Hughes alone first to invite them to a conversation, and then to open 
a new conference among the representatives of the four Xowers. All agreed to 
this, and it was decided that Hughes should have an interview with the represent- 
atives during that same dey, and should on the next day call a meeting of the 
representatives of the four Rowers. 

2, At 4 P. M. on December 8, the representatives of the four powers met 
in the private office of the secretury of state (Kato, Shidehara, Hughes, 
Balfour, Viviani and Jusserand were present). 


A. Hughes presented « draft which was that of the day before given in 


a 


the discussion. it differed from the original draft in four places, as 
follows: 

1. After “possdssions" in the preamble, read "and insular dominions 
in the region of the Pacific Scean, the United States of America, the British 
Empire, France und Japan agree as follows." 

2. In Article 1, change “controversies” to "controversy". Between 
“above-mentioned region which is" and “likely to affect” insert "not satisfactorily 

settled by diplomacy and is", 

3. Change the last phrase in Article 3 from "one year's notice" to 
“twelve months' notice." | 

4. In Article 4, change "exchange" to “deposit”. 

Incidentally, the draft presented by Hughes kept the phrase "preservation 
of the general peace and" which had tentutively been siauiaaed the day before. 
B. The secretary of state asked for opinions on the draft, 

! asked whether "insular possessions” in article 1 included japan 
proper, ‘The secretary replied that naturally it did. 1 said that the inter- 
pretation that the “center and main body" of Japan was not an island could also 
be set up. The French ambassador and a British legal adviser, who was pre- 
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Belfour expressed opinions to the contrary. 41 said thatfather than have 
doubt about the interpretation, 4 wished to ask for a clear understanding that 
it did not include Japan proper;. 

Hughes said that if it were desired to exclude Japan proper, he would 
not positively oppose this, put it would be necessary to make this meaning clear 
by a separate suoplementary note. Balfour, however, said that he had imagined 
that Japan would wish to have Japan proper included within the scope of the 
application of this egreement and he felt extremely surprised that on the 
contrary it wished to exclude it. 


{£ said that if the main teritory of the other contracting Rowers was 


not included in the scope of tne application 6f this agreement end the rain 


body of Japan alene was to be included, it must be expected swat due national 
fealing might oppose this. 

Balfour said that he had thought that it would be considered a privi- 
ledge to be included within the scope of the application of the agreement and 
it was hard to understand that Japan on the contrary should be offended by it, 
but, if there was a reason for excluding Japan proper, the Australian self- 
governing dominions would not understend Japan's contention that the agreement 
should apply to their main territories and would regard this with suspicion. 

To this I replied that Australia was one of the British overseas 
dominions and could not be regarded as the same as Japan proper. 

Turning again to Hughes, I inquired whether mandated territories were 
included in “insular possessions". 

He replied "yes", but negotiations between the United States and Great 
Britain on the South Seas mandate question had not yet been completed, and he 
could not today directly recognize Japan's rights in these islands. He con- 
sidered, however, thatfhen the negotiations he had mentioned were concluded, 
the phrase about rights in this treaty would naturally include Japan's mandated 
islands. 

I Sen said that I hoped that an expression to this effect would be 
inserted inthe annex which would provide for the exclusion of Japan proper. 
Hughes consented to this. 

At this point Balfour said that he did not yet clearly atobatand the 
arguments for and against the exclusion of Japan proper, but for convenience 
the discussion of this point was postponed and we went on to other matters. 

C. I next asked whether the phrase in the preamble “rights with re- 
. spect to their insular possessions" etc. meant only territorial rights. Hughes 
said that thé wording in this passage had a broad meaning including all rights 


and certainly was not limited to territorial rights. The French ambassador express-= 


1 
ed the same opinion. 


D. As paragraph 1 inciuded matter about rights and also metter 


nas 


about means of adjusting controversies, and because both provisions were together 
. in a single paragraph ythe controversies might be interpreted to be limited only 
to thé. rights mentioned, 1 proposed that the article be divided into two 
paragraphs and this was agrectto. 

E. In the passage in Article 1 “controversies on any matter in the 
above-mentioned regions", the phrase “the above-mentioned regions" indicated the 
Pacific regions at larges and therefore controversies arising in Yapan proper 
would be included in this provision. As we wished to place Japan outside the 
scope of the application of this agreement, 1 contended that things concerning 
Japan proper should also be excluded in connection with controversies also. 

Balfour seid that in the first place, as this paragraph provided methods 
for settling controversies, the insertion of a provision particularly and 
specifically excluding Japan proper would muke a general undesirable impression, 
Furthermore, it would be a source of misunderstanding if,in spite of the fact 
that Austrulia had this provision applicable to controversies concerning its. 
main territory, there should be a discrimination made by which it should not 
apply to controversies concerning Japan proper. ‘Japan had included Japan proper 
in the scope of application of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. He asked whether the 
present desire for exclusion was based on a change of policy. 

In reply I pointed out that among the provisions of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance there was no provision for methods of settling controversies of the 
two countries, and 1 asked him whether he thought that the United States would 
have no objection to the inclusion of its continental territory likewise, 
or Grea? Britain to that of Canada proper. 

Hughes said that it was by no means his wish to exclude controversies on 
the American Pacific coast from the application of this Article (he added: “but 
regerdless of whether or not there ig an. exf$ress provision, questions such as 
the immigration questicn and the tariff question are purely domestic questionsy 
and are therefore outside the scope of its application"), but once continental 


regions bordering on the Pacific were included, it would immediately become 


aifficult to refuse the participation of China, Chile, etc.g and the foundation 
for limiting the agreement to the four powers would be overthrown. 

Viviani said that France and Indo-China would both eagerly demand the 
inclusion of Indo-China in the scope of the agreement, but once there was an 
instance of entering on the mainland it would be impossible to refuse the partici- 
pation of other countriesg and regions of political unrest such as China and 
Siberia would be included. ie was therefore withholding a special claim for 


Indo-China. 

Thus Great Britain, the United States and France all opposed the exclusion 
of Japan proper in casé of controversies. After some debate, Hughes said that 
ifa provision were inserted excluding matters which were considered domestic 
questions, Japan would have no objection to placing its main territory within 
the scope of application. ‘The British and French also keenly desired to reach 
an understanding on this, but I did not accept it, but proposed that we discuss 
it again tomorrow after a night's reflection. This was unanimously agreed to. 

F, Under the phrase “they shall invite” in Article 1, the high con- 
tracting parties would certainly have the obligation in a given cause to submit 
to discussion by a conference. There might be cases in which the parties to the 
controversy might wish to appeal to a court of arbitration or to submit the 
controversy to the examination of an organ of the League 6f Nations. I there~ 
fore suggested that it would be better to have a provision that the submission 
of a matter to conference would require the:.assent of both the disputing Rowers. 

Hughes said that he had inserted in the original draft the phrase “which 
is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy." Then it would be possible to propose 
one of the above-mentioned methods of peaceful settlement of controversies or 
to use diplomatic methods, and, if all these methods failed, tne matter would 
be submitted to a conference. if this condition were inserted, however, it 
would seriously weaken the effect of the provisions of this paragraph. 

We considered that it was not necessary to oppose this strongly and it was 
arranged in this way. 
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A, With a view to the preservation of the general peace and the maintenance 
of their rights with respect to their insular possessions and dominions in the 
Pacific Ocean, the Signatory Rowers agree as follows: 

1. ‘They engage as between themselves to respect the said rights and if 
there should develop between any two of the high contracting powers controversies 
on any matter in the above-mentioned region which is likely to affect the relations 
of harmonious accord now happily subsisting between them, they shall invite 
the other high contracting parties to a joint conference to which the whole 
subject will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 

2. If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any other 
power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one another fully 
and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to the most effitient 
measures to be tuken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the part- 
icular situation. 

3. This agreement ghall remain in force for ten years from the time it 
shall take effect,,and after the expiration of said period it shall sovbinie 
to be in force subject to the right of any of the high contracting parties to 
terminate it upon one year’s notice, 

4. This agreement shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance 
with the constitutional methods of the high contracting parties and akall 
take effect on the exchange of ratifications, which shall take place at Wash- 
ington, and thereupon the agreement between Great Britain and Japan, which 
was concluded at London on Julyp3, 1921, shall terminate. 


(ape ) 


We learn just why the Japanese delegates consented against their better judgment to 


allow the inclusion of “Japan proper": they could not come out and say baldly that Tokyo 


had ordered it, because of the possibility of unjust results; they wished to avoid various 


speculations; they did not wish to obstruct the object of guaranteeing the peace of the 


Pacific and promoting the friendship of the four Hevus in lieu, they obtained a vague 
wording concerning the nature of questions to be discussed for convenient political 
interpretation; finaily, the haste with which matters were pushed to a ss conclusion 
forbade them referring to Tokyo to check up definitely on Japanese desires. 

We gather that in the first part of cablegram No.124, not received by the American 
Black Chamber, Tokyo had definitely ordered the Washington delegates to exclude the 
mainland of Japan and America from the scope of the treaty in order to prevent any un- 
fair or prejudiced decisions in advent of an emergency. tf it hed not been for undue 
pressure from the other three countries, Nato and Shidehara would have carried out the 


original wishes of their country and avoided more than a peck of trouble in America 


and at home, 


Oper ) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 189, December 11, 1921, 


Very Urgent. foxpbomreansiet 


Following is a confidential report of the impressions of the delegates 
concerning the negotiations for the quadruple agreement and of their action. 
1. That the Anglo-Japanese alliance was not aimed at the United States 
hed repeatedly been declared by the governments of both comneiae. but in 
the United Stutes an apprehension was entertuined that, if by any chance a 
war sould preak out between one of the allies and the United States, the 
other allied country, regardless of. what might be its treaty obligations, 
would in fact give either material or immaterial aid to its ally. Besides 
this, in connection with Pacific and Far Eastern questions, considering both 
present conditions and future developments, political and economic, the United 


States was awake to the fact that it has interests at least as great as those 


ahazal 


of Great eee and there ae a strong feeling that the existence of a 
particularly intimate connection between Japan and Great Britein was dis- 
advantageous for the United States. 

It is said that the secretary of state had hinted to some of his intimate 
friends and-to influential newspaper men that he would not welcome the con- 
tinuance of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but as a sudden proposal from the 
United States that the alliance be abrogated would have been an extremely 
delicate matter in relation to the two countries, he was apparently awaiting 
the arrival of a favorable opportunity. %t happened that Balfour, inmediately 
after his arrival here, presented his plan for a triplicate agreement to 
Hughes and sounded the views of the American government, but in the text of 
that proposal the case of keeping a military alliance was contemplated. 

Hughes feared that such a clause would invite misunderstanding on the part 
of American public opiniong-and at the same time the views of Japan were 
entirely obscure. ‘te therefore took the matter under advisement for a while. 

At this juncture our proposal for a triplicate agreement communicated 
as Shidehara’s tentative draft is supposed to have given the incentive to 


secure the assent first of Hughes and then of Lodge and Root, and the ne- 
gotietions moved on rapidly. It is not hard to conjecture that this was the 
sequence of events from the fact that the draft of an agreement presented by 
Hughes on December 7 was essentially our tentative plan, 

2. Not only is it clear from what Hughes told Balfour that the American 
government warmly welcomed this plan, but when we see that on his own initiative 
he expressed a determination to make this agreement in full treaty form,it 
can be seen how confident he was that the proposal would hit the temper of 
the American public. A report about the question of French participation 
hag already been cabled and you are acquainted with it. 

3. On the other hand, considering your cablegram No. 124, we understand 
that cee the Japanese government for the exclusion from the scope cf this 
treaty of the Japanese and American mainlands was absolutely dup to the appre- 


hension that if the plece of origin of the complications contemplated in this 
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treaty were the American or the Japanese mainlard, unjust results might be _ 
occasioned in practice. The Japanese delegates, therefore, in this.spifit 
and to the limit of their strength contended for the exclusion of the Jap- 
anese mainland, but could not secure the consent of the British, American 
and French delegates to this. 

Not only would the reason for specifieally excluding sby whatever wording, 
the Japanese mainland, not be clear to outsiders, and it would therefore be 
hard to avoid conjectures and speculations of various kinds, but, as Balfour 
pointed out, the Anglo-Japanese treaty applied even to infringements of terr- 
itorial rights of the Japanese mainland? saa for the present treaty on the 
contrary to. axclude particularly the tavandae melavend from the application 
of the preamble and of Article ly Paragraph 1 and Article 2 would probably 
be no more than a narrow argument based on feeling. By adhesion to such a 
_ point of view to obstruct the great object of guaranteeing the tranquility 
of the whole region of the Pacific and the friendship of the contracting 
powers would not be politic and would quite fail to secure the general app- 
roval of the world. We also took it that it was not your meaning that we 
should absolutely contend for the exclusion of the Japanese mainland from the 
application of the preamble and Article 1, Paragraph ly and article 2. 

At the meeting of the representatives of the four powers, on December 9, 
we therefore declared that Japan did not demand a provision or an understanding 
especially excluding the Japanese mainland, and at the same time we proposed 
that we should avoid indicating the places of origin of complications in 
Article 1, paragraph 2, but make a provision for the submission to a con- 
ference of the four powers of matters according to the nature of the questions, 
i.e., matters concerning Pacific questions. in other words we hoped that 
disputes in Japan prop®r., so far as they/md no connection with Pacific 
questions, should automatically be excluded from the scope of the treaty. 

As a result of an exchange of views among the representatives of tne 


four powers, the wording "arising out of any Pacific question and involving 


their said rights" wes adopted. 


This wording is objectionable on grounds of not being clear, but this 


a purely juridical nature like a treaty for a court of arbitration, It is 
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therefore better to use wording which is elastic from the point of view of 

the application of the ieuiy, Panied dheh to have its provisions legally 

and theoretically precise. Uf course this article does not prevent the parties 
toa sintiihs ecu aaaine negotiations to settle the dispute, or from appealing 
to a court of arbitration, or from tuking diplomutic steps to submit the 
dispute for consideration by the League of Nations. We therefore considered 
that even if we gave our consent, tere would be no practical disadvantage 

and we gave our consent. 

4. In the negotiation of this question Hughes and Balfour aictea-and 
decided arbitrarily in accordance with their own convictions. Viviani from 
the time that he received the first proposal in the matter from Hughes, pro- 
ceeded steadily with the negotiations practically without time even to report 
to his government, and it became necessary to participate in final decisions. 
In view of this situation, if the Japanese delegates alone had claimed that 
they had to ask for instructions on each point one by one, we felt that we 
should lose a great opportunity and lower the international position of Japan. 
We therefore did not wait for detuiled instructions, but took part resolutely 


in the decisions. 


We trust that when you understand the foregoing, you will approve our 


course. 


The Pour Power Pacific treaty es printed in Apnendix IV with later cor- 


2 


rections was presented in substance to the plenery session December 10. Im- 


mediately politicel writers and editors began comparing it to various art- ) 


tat 


oh 
icles of the covenant of the League of Nations, Articles X, XI and XII. 


(itese articles of the League of Netions covenant are: 

Article X.- The members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve es against externel aefession the territoriel integrity end 
existing political independence of sll members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression or in case of any Petey oF such eghession the 
council shall edvise upon the means by which this obligation shell be 
fulfilled. : 

Article XI.- 1. <Any threat of war, whether immediately affect 
ing any of the members of the League or not, is hereby declared 2. mat- 
ter of concern to the whole League,zand the Lexebh shall teke any “t 
action thet may be deemed wise and effectuzel to safeguard the peace of 
nations. In case any such emergency should arise the secretary-gener- 
al shall on the request of any member of the League forthwith summon 
a meeting of the council. 

2e It is wlso declared to be the friendly right of each 
member of the League to bring to the eatiention of the assembly or of 
the council any circumstance whatever affecting international relations 
which threatens to disturb international peace or the good understand-~ 
ing between nations uzon which veace depends. 

Article XII.- 1. The members of the League egree that if there 
should arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a ruoture, 
they will submit the matter either to arbitration or to enouiry by 
the council, and they «gree in no cease to resort to war until three | 


months «efter the award vy the arbitrators or the report by the counril. 
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2e In any case under this article the award of the arbi- 
tretors shell be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the 


council shall be made within six months after the submission of the 


Se, 


Ligases 


S7fea_ 


- | The Anerdean delegates pointed out 


that Article II of the new treaty differed from Article X of the League of Nations, 
because »while it required the signatory powers to respect the rights of others, it 

did not require preserving them. This was too juicy a morsel for the professional 
howlsrs to drop and the mere assertion was largely ignored. 


The first senate sentiment after the announcement of the treaty was favorable 


and Senator M. Hitchcock of Nebraska predicted that it would be ratified without 


A 


much difficulty. Senator James A. Reed of Missouri was the chief dissenting voice, for 


he denounced it at once as a masked treaty of alliance. All of this was culled 


for Tokyo consumption. 


- Qpo-ce ) 
Ut Washington=Tokyo, Conference No. 197, December 11, 1921. 


The gudden announcement of the Pacific treaty in the plenary session 
of December 10 made a great impression on American public opinion which 
‘ had been stimulated by fragmentary articles whicn have recently been 
appearing in the newspapers. The newspapers of the eleventh all 
published it with big headlines. As the time was short, most papers 
merely publisned news articles and there were few editorials. Clear 
statements of the opinions of the leading public men were also few. 
Following is a hasty summary of the attitude of Senators and the 


opinions of newspapers. 


1. Attitude of the senate. 

As the Pacific agreement has the form of a treaty, the question 
of what attitude the senate will take towards ratifying it arouses 
extraordinary interest among the public. Hughes* designation of Lodge 
for the duty of announcing the treaty was probably due in the end to 
consideration of the point of view of manipulating the senateg and 
it is generally remarked that the hasty publication of the treaty 
before it was signed wag probably in order to provide against senators 
committing themselves prematurely on the basis of fragmentary reports, 

From comparison of the newspapers of the eleventh it is gathered 
that outside of a few “irreconcilables" (Borah has not yet published his 
opinion) the whole Republican party will approve the treatyg and the 
Democratic party, on the ground that eta ae the treaty really merely 
limits the field of application of Article X of the covenant of the League 
of Nations and that it substantially agrees with their position, will also 
all approve it under the leadership of Underwood, except for a few irr 
econcilables., Not a few are inclined to be uneasy about what will be 
Wilson's attitude. ‘hen the treaty is discussed, the Democrats will of 
course make a congiderable debate to retaliate for the Republican opp- 
osition to the Verguilles treuty, but this treaty has the clause for the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japunege alliance which Republicans and Democrats 
alike will gladly welcome, and it does not have the provisions for sanctions 
which the Republicans do not like. Observers generally think that in the 
end it will be ratified with little opposition, 

The senator wao has been the quickest to publish a definite view is 
Reed, one of the influential irreconcilables. He has made a statement 
that this treaty is a masked treaty of allianceg and that, as the United 
States has only one vote among four, it may in certain events be drawn 


into a war with the friendly nations of China or Russin. He must positively 


oppose such a tresucherous treaty. 


2. Summary of press comment. 

Regardless of their party affliation, the newspapers all attach 
importance to the making of this treaty and express great satisfaction 
especially in connection with the fact that it destroys tne Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance which has been regarded with distrust by Americans, in 
general, One or two newspapers say that the new treaty will merely have 
the negative good result of destroying the alliance. 

Putting together the general comment, it appears that the 
ee are substantially unanimous on the following points. 

a. The new treaty will do away with the bugbear of a Japanese- 
Anerican wagq and will bring about a reapprochement of the two nations. 

be. The mutual respect of the rights of the four powers in the 
islands of the Pacific will ease the minds of the British dominions, and 
the provision that the United States and Japan in future will not establish 
naval bases in these islands will have an important effect in promoting 
the triondpst> of the two nations. . 

c. The new treaty wil facilitate the making of agreements 
concerning naval limitation and the Far East. 

Some nawepapers, Coed especially those belonging to the 

Democratic Beiiy Darcie that Article R of the new treaty is practically 
identical with Article X of the covenant of the League of Nations. “In 
opposition to this, the Republican newspapers say that the League of Nations 
made the nations not only mutually respect their rights, bat went further 
and bound them to maintain theng and imposed on the United States the 
obligation of military support} while on the contrary the new treaty 
merely provides for mutual respect of rights and does not impose on 


the United States the obligation of mutual support, which they argue is 


a greet difference. 
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But the troubles of the conference were not over with the concluding of the 


an 


Four Power Pacific treaty, for the controversy over “Japan proper” had yet to 


be settled. We will watch that whirlwind of trouble in the next chapter. 
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Part III, 
Four Power Pacific Treaty. 
Chapter 10. 
Japanese Hamlets. 
Amcheoie 
When the treaty was to be announced in plenary oe the duty devolved 
on Henry Cabot Lodge. He made a poetic speech about the beauty of the South 
Sea isles, but he neglected to refer to the islands of Japan at all, ‘Whether 
this was intentional or whether he was just wrapped up in his rhetoric, perhapgg, 
only he knows. The fact was that since no mention was made of that bothersome 
phrase “Japan proper") wgh the public, including press and editors as well as 
the American senate, assumed that Japan's home base was not included in the 
terms of the treaty. That accounts for the general sentiment of approval and for 
the fact that the fault-finders confined their efforts to comparisons with the 
League of Nations. 
It was not until two days after the plenary session that it dawned on any 
layman. J. G. Hamilton, correspondent for an English newspapes was the first 
to note that there was nothing in the terms of the treaty to exclude Japan 


proper from the enjoyment of its privileges and, ergo, it must be included, The 
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rest of the world had been busy over rumors that Japan had wanted to keep France 
out, sieei-aesanes Haninara, fourth Japanese delegate, had to deny formally in 
a press interview the same day Mr. Hamilton made his important discover, and 
over the formal signing of the treaty in the state department, December 13. 

It was the day the treaty was formally signed that Mr. Hamilton's brilliant 
discovery appeared in public print. Immediately everyone was up in arms. A 
rush was made to the American delegates to ascertain if this wag so. Surprisingly 
enough, they said it was and were not at all alarmed over the disconcerting fact. 
mene tOrs began to say they did not interpret it in thet sense. Editors began 
to imply there must be a reason for this special privilege and that this reason 
must be Japan’s price for giving up the Anglo-Japanese alliance. And, of course, 
this opinion spread like the measles. Even Senutor William E. Borah, usually 
so alert to detect imaginary fatal intent, had overlooked this serpent in their 
midst. 

Reporters flocked to the Japanase delegation to get the oriental-reaction 
to this new development: Baron Kato was quite non=-committal, however, and said 
the interpretation of the kind of guarantee granted Japan was left to each country's 
interpretation. The senators were roused to denunciation at once. BeAah cried K 
if that were true, no tatification could be expected. Senator Thomas Edward 
Waetson from George decried the whole idea of occidental protection for orientals 


Mayans hope es 


as ridictlous, Senator SMillian Henry Kine af When ond 


of Missouri were both vocally opposed and were not hesitant with denunciatory 


terms, 


All of this was duly made known to Tokyo. 


(Opener ) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 236 - December 15, 1921 


No discussion of the scope of the application of the Pacific treaty 
had been seen in the newspapers until today, but an article from its 
Washington correspondent published on the first page of The New York 
Times of December 15 has apparently excited general attention and I 
therefore transmit the main points of the article, as follows: 

(eP ae) 

Great Britain, the United States and France under the new 
treaty guarantee the territorial integrity of Japan. If the new 
treaty is rutified, the United States will give Japan territorial 
protection which it refused to give to France, The term “insular 
possessions and insular dominions” applies to Japan proper and 
its islands. This is recognized by all the foreign diplomats 
who took part in making the treaty, and by all the American del- 
egates from the secretary of state down. Japan,by securing 4 
guaranty of her own territorial integrity from the three powers 
without guaranteeing their territory, nas obtained a good price 
for the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. During the 
discussion of the treaty in the senate on the tenth,not one of 
the senators made this interpretation, On the fourteenth Borah 
confessed that his interpretation had been different from the 
above. Comparing this treaty with the triplicate treaty signed 


at Paris by Great Britain, France and america, the latter merely 


wmetiaky intended to protect France against German attacks, but the 
former protects. Japan against attacks of any power. The guarantee 
of the territorial integrity of Japan is not merely theoretical but 


might be applied in Nerth Sakhalin. 


Moola Hom obiénterence No. 249. Deerectery ) 7, /9r>1E 


Referring to my cablegram No. 236, in reply to the questions of newspaper 
writers on December 15: 

1. The secretary of state Confirmed the fact that Japan is within the 
application of Article Q and at the same time said that it was not right to 
confuse the tripartite Anglo-French-American treaty of alliance,which the 
senate had refused to ratify with the new treaty. The former imposed on 
the United States the obligation of military support while on the contrary 
the latter specified no means of support. He emphasized the great difference 
between the two treaties in the point that the degree of support they 
provided for was not equal, 

2. A British delegate said that the new treaty was not a guarantee 
of the territorial integrity of the contracting powers. He regretted that 
in interpreting article @ wording about a guarantee was used. ‘The new treaty 
was merely a promise that in case of the occurrence of an incddent ,such as 
was provided for in peticie the four powers would consult together on the 
incident. None of the powers had given a guarantee in advance as to the 

method to be taken as a result of such conferences. There was already a 
clear understanding of this point among the contracting powers. 
: 3. Delegate Kato replied frankly to the inquiries of the writers that 
the interpretation of the treaty was left free to each. 
4, All the newspapers of the sixteenth published the foregoing con- 
versations,. 
Among them The New York Times said that whether the treaty amounts 


to a guarantee of the territorial integrity of Japan depends entirely on 


; 3 
what Article means. 


1. If that article means that should Japan get in a difficulty she 
could not solve alone, the other powers will help her out, it is clear that 
it gives a guarantee to Japan, 

2. If the article means that the other powers would consider the 
incidents. and help only in case they considered help was deserved, it would 
be a modified guarantec. 

3. If the article means that the three powers intend merely to con - 
ferg and, regardless of the merits of the cage, not to use military or naval 
force to help Japan, then of course it gives no guarantee. 

The New York Tribune said that it was tlear that the new treaty im- 
posed on the United States no obligation for military assistance, but it 
was hard to see why the three powers extended the application of Article a ih 
over the main territory of Japan alone. Japan might have claimed of the 
United States a guarantee, moral if not military, against future attacks 
which might threaten Japanese islands or main territory before it would 
accept the naval reduction proposal. It would be difficult for Great 
Britain to abrogate the Anglo-Japanese alliance without the consent of 
Japiny and the consent of Japan to the abrogation may have depended on 
receiving the special arrangement provided for in Article R- Great Britain 
may therefore have supported the Japenese contention and as a result the 
article was inserted. 

Senator Borah told a_New York American reporter that the inclusion 
of Australia and New Zealand under Article R was difficult to understandg 
and ythat in case the drafters of the treaty said that the understanding 
conveyed in Article’ te that Japan proper is included, it is clear that 
the senate will refuse to ratify it. Watson said that the idea of three 
countries of the white race giving neeiatance to a country of the browm 


race wag riciculous. King, Reed andvoéthers also denounced Article es 


according to articles in the newspapers of the sixteenth. 
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Reed even made a bitter attack on the whole thing in the senate on December 17. 
Thencthree days later, in all, ten days after it was first reported to the world and 
a week after the questionof Japan proper broke, the President came down out of the 
clouds and said of course Japan proper wasn't included. Where he had been all this 
time and what his interests were no one knew, but it was evident that the American 
delegation drawing up treaties in his name had been neglecting to keep him as fully 
‘informed as he should have been. 


As soon as he gave his own interpretation, he was told that this was contrary 


to the previous decision of his ministers. On learning this, he right-about-faced 


and said that Hughes* interpretation was quite agreeable to him. It is all Eight 
to delegate power and to trust one’s subordinates sufficiently to believe that they 
have good reasons for their decisions, but I question the wisdom of changing one's 
opinion lightly on so weighty a matter, assuming due thought had been given to forming 
the opinion in the first place, 

The reporters rushed to Hughes to discover the reason for the divergence of 


opinion. A meeting of the President, Hughes, Lodge, Oscar Underwood, and others brought 


4 


them to a unanimmous official stand in favor of the earlier announcement: “inclusion”. 


(ape ? 

Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 264, December 21, 1921, 
Because the President on the twentieth, on his usual reception day, 

divulged in reply to a correspondent's question that he understood the Jap- 


anese mainland was not included in the beginning of the four power treaty, the 
= = 


attention of the press was at once arousedg and many of the correspondents 
interviewed the secretary of state again, pointing out that the secretary 
had declared before that the mainland of Japan was included, and asking 
the reason for this disparity in the interpretations of the President 
and the secretary. 

She secretary was greatly troubled (7) by this, and said he could 
not digcuss in any way the President’s introductory remark. 

In the light of such reasons us that when Lodge made his announcement 
speech in the conference regarding the new treaty he made no reference 
to JapaneProper although he enumerated many islands, a feeling of suspicion 
was more and more heightened and the situation was becoming critical. 
Accordingly the President, at the close of a conference with the secretary 
of state, Lodge, Underwood, and others, issued an official announcement the 
same night. This announcement is given in my accompanying conference cablegram 
No. 268. He thereby declared that he had no objection to the idawonciet ion 


agreed to by the American plenipotentiaries that the mainland of Japan was 


included, 


[ ope -) 


The public generally was curious to discover who took the lead in negotiating the 


treaty. it was not on the agenda, therefore ten to one the initiative did not come from 


America, England was the favorite bet as chief instigator. 


The day of Harding's confusion Baron Kato dropped the first hint that there might 
4 


be a later interpretation of the treaty as a way out of the present difficulties. The 


next day there were other rumors of possible notes to clarify the meaning. Some said 


that America had insisted on the inclusion of Japan proper, because of Hawaii; others, that 


lingland had, because of Australia and New Zealand, and finally, a third group thought Japan 
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herself had, because of compensation for the old alliance. 

It was on December 22 that Tokyo's stand that it would oppose this interpretation, 
because it was a reflection on their national prestige and dignity,appeared. The 
following day rumor had it there would be no notes of explanation for the English and the 
Americans had convinced the Japanese in Washington sufficiently that there was absolutely 
nothing to fear from the inclusion and legally speaking there was good ground for that 
view. Even though Tokyo was ordering an exception to be mude, Hanihara on December 27 
declared that the whole matter was unimportant to Japan, that while they were not opposed 
to having the exception made, they would not work desperately to bring this about. But 
rumors of the possible notes of extlusion continued the next day and January 3, 

Japan had plenty of company in her demands for the exclusion, Originally, as we 
saw in the last chapter in No. 179, Kato and Shideharu had claimed that the center and 
main body of Japan was not an island and the French ambassador and the legal advisers 


for England had agreed with them. Kato and Shidehara had wished a clear understanding 


to this effect in a supplementary note and were afraid that their national feelings would 


be hurt. 


iy 


Tokyo ordered that Japan proper. be excluded at all costs to prevent a popular up- 
rising, even if it were necessary to exclude Australia and New Zealand like_wise. As 


conditions actually were, Tokyo would much more hive preferred to have Korea included than 


w P F am \ $b Gas 
the pe mainland. Korea was a province in which there was frequent trouble where it was 


not impossible to imagine a situation arising in which some outside assistance and advice 
might not be remiss, but any domestic trouble was another matter. 

Uchida saw the inequality under which Japan would suffer if the provisions were 
not equally binding on all four ond if she were forced to consult the other three powers, 


should any instance of aggression of any strange power occur. ‘The government objected 


to having to submit any controversy that it had with one power concerning the homeland 

to a joint conference of the other two, who wore not immediately concerned. That was 

the chief difference between the new treaty and the old in Tokyo's eyes. Moreover, the 
government feared demonstrations against it, should the people learn the trend the affair 
had taken in America, 


(40 sc ensuets 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 198 December 17, 19219 


Urgent, Jiampembjuneiaesiomnindenl. 


Referring to your cablegrams Nows,179 and 189: 


: 1. Under ordinary grammatical intervretation no one would venture to doubt 
that the phrases “insular possessions® and insular dominions" do not include the 
main body of the country which has insular possessions and dominions, Further, 
in this case if Japan proper is included, Korea would not be included in spite 
of this facty and a queer phenomenon would be presented in respect of the inter- 


pretation of the treaty. 


2 According to your opinion, the wish to exclude Japan proper would be nothing 


Qe 


more than a narrow emotional argument. ‘There is indeed the point that it is 
undesirable from emotional considerations connected with dignity, but apart from 
the question of feelings it is also undesirable as a practical question. Thus 
in case of trespass of a third power on Japan Hensee except in cases of extreme 
urgency in which the right of self-preservation would apply, in all other cases 
Japan would have to confer with Great Britain, the United States and France, 
but in a similar case those three powers would not have to consult with Japan or 
the other powere nue could irmediately confront the third power. The fact of 
Japan alone bearing this obligation must be stigmatized as an inequality. 

3. We find difficulty in accepting the argument that because the Anglo-Jap-~ 
anese alliance included Japan proper in the scope of its application, there should 
be no particular objection to the present quadruple agreement doing the same. 
The Snglo-Japanese alliance did include Japan proper in the scope of its upplica= 
tion but this was only in case of trespass or aggreesion on the pert of a third 
power. By Article 1 of the present quadruple treaty in case of controversies 
among the contracting powers alone, suci 6 controversy which may develop in 
Japan proper must be submitted to joint conference with ali the contracting powers, 
The nationel yride of our people will not permit thut Japan alone should bear this 
obligation. Uspecially,the alliance was limited to relations between Great 
Britain and Japan and established between them the most intimate relation that 
in case of trespass or aggression by a third power the two powers were obliged 
to help euch other. Therefore,ultnough Japan proper was included in the region 
8 be jointly defended, from our standpoint this was rather an advantage and yas mot 
accompanied by any special disadventages. Under the quadruple agreement, however, 
in case controversies urise between Japan and another contracting power, if Japan 
alone were to put her main territory on which the controversy arose within the 
sphere of application of the agreement, there might be disadvantugeous results 
depending on incidents. 

Of course the Japanese government welcomes in principle this quadruple agree- 


ment und ig delighted that it hus been mde by Your wxcellencies* devoted efforts, 


but unfortunately, in view of the importance of the reasons given under the above 
three headings, it does not wish to leave things as they are, and hus considered 
a hundred eventual policies. 

Now the Japanese government had even wished that Australia and New Zealand 
be added to the scope of the sosieseien of this treaty in view of the fact that 
these two countries had come to express friendly views towards the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, but it is not necessary to include these two countries. Accordingly, 
if the British and Americans persist in the argument that if these two countries 
are brought within the scope of the treaty, Japan proper also slould be included, 
in view of the declaration of Hughes reported in your cablegram Nos 179 that he 
did not oppose the exclusion of Japan proper, it is desired that Australia and 
New Zealand be not included within the scope of the agreement and also that Japan 


shall be excluded together with then. 

You will carefully note the foregoing, and with the statement that you have 
received instructions from your povernmon’ you wil in & proper way initiate 
negotiations with the delegates of the interested powers. In cause however, the 
situation is that it is quite impossible to have guch negotiations today when 
the signing of the treuty hus already been completed, in view of the seriousness 
of the situation,it will be necessary tc devise some eventual policy, and it is 


desired to know your views at once. After considering the situation please advise. 


Urgent, onqu-eemihelP, 


lob. Wadluncfigonterence No. 199, ere oe UIP 210 
Sere, 
With reference to my conference cablegram No. 198, it cannot now be suddenly 
anticipated wnae turn the theoretical discussion of the question may tuke, or,us 
& practical question, by wnat rexl disadvantages to Japan it would be accompanied, 
but,in spite of the fact that none of the other countries entering into the agree= 
ment have their mainland placed within the sphere cf application of the treaty, 
the mainland of dapan alone is included. LIven if the mainland of australia 


and New Zealnd, which are practicully in « defenseless condition, should be in- 


cluded, it is very : 
you 
Ndesirable to have Japan proper, which is perfectly fortified, 


placed under the same category. From these points of view, it is absolutely 
impossible in view of the feeling of the Japanese people to admit the inclusion 
of the Japanese mainland, 

It is to be especially noted in this connection that. the plenipotentiaries 
from the other countries understand that the Japanese miinland is to be included. 
Besides, it is hard to tell whether explanations in this sense may not be brought 
cut in the American senate, etc. If this were once transmitted to Japan, since 
the time for the convening of the diet is drawing very near, it must be expected 
that it would give rise to unexpected complications. 

As according to your conference cablegram No. 179 aguas stated plainly 
that there was no objection to excluding Japan proper and us the Frencn do not 
appear either to have any strong objecticn to this point, the final decision 
depends upon what the attitude of Balfour will be. His principle concern was to 
have the mainland of Australia and New Zealand included and the Japanese govern- 
nent can by no means consent that the inclusion of Japan proper should form a part 
of such a provision, Accordingly, we leave to the discretion of Great Britain 
whether or not Australia and New Zealand shall be excepted from the application 
of the treaty, but we by all means desire to except Japan proper. 

Needless to say, it will be very undesirable if, while the quadruple agree- 


ment is being drawn up, it should come about that its vaiue were destroyed by an 


outburst of popular feeling in Japan. ‘We therefore consider that it is extremely 
essential at this time to devise some eventual policy. This is the reason for 
the instructions we sent you in conference cablegram No. 198. After taking 

note of the foregoing, you will tuke every means to bring about the desired re- 


sult. I make this suggestion again in view of the seriousness of the situation. 


oe ner 
Tokfo-Washington, Ho. 226. i ee Peas] } 
WAbndr Led. Yu-1ak Peembhesz 3/921 @ 


Referring to our cablegram No. 199, according to your cablegram it appears 


that the point of the sphere of application of the quadruple treaty has finally 


ann 


come under discussion in public circles in the United States. Depending on what 
are the future developments of this question, the position of the American gover~ 
“nment authorities may become rather difficult and after the disclosure in the wecceee 
[Ea. Note. Possibly, Japanese} newspapers of the substance of the conferences 
among the plenipotentiaries of the four powers, if Japun proper should be ex- 
cluded by demand of the United Stutes or through a reservation by the United 
States senate, more and more undesirable results might be produced on popular 
feeling. 

Therefore before the questicn becomes complicated, you will now immediately 
secure an interview with Hughes and get his approval of the contents of our 
cablegram No. 198¢ and then have the United States und Japan jointly ask for 
an understanding with Balfour. 


Ags mentioned above the Japanese delegates in Washington thbught the whole problem suf- 


ficiently unimportant after listening to Hughes and Balfour as to be willing to let things 


stand as announced in spite of the orders from Tokyo. Kato and Shidehara report all this 
and try to explain away the doubts and fears of their own government December 23. They 
state the senate view that what Japan considers an inequality and a disadvantage is considered 
special privilege and unfeir advantage; they emphasize that there is nothing preventing 
self-defence and that the closeness of territory end mainland really mekes the distinction 
merely academic; and they pass off as unworthy of serious thought the idea that any fonr 

‘ 


power conference would result unfavorably for Japan through the illwill and small-mindedness 


of the nations. Finaily Riay beg that, unless there is a practicul disadvantage in mot 


pushing the matter further, they may be excused. 
\ 


/ ail Ce ® 
\ washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 276. December 23, 1921+ 


Referring to your cablegram No. 198: 

1. It appears that there is room for two interpretutions for the words 
“insuler possessions". Considering the case of Japan, there is certainly 
good ground for arguing, in accordance with your opinion, that Japan proper is 
the main body itself of the Ympire and not a possession, but there is also by 
all means some reason for saying that if Japan is Sonaidar et as an incorporeal 
nation, Japan proper is a possession of our nation. 

2. In Japan it is argued as a matter of dignity that it is offensive 
for Japan alone among the four contracting powers to have her main territory 
included in the scope of the treaty, but among United States senators it is 
considered an advantage to be included in the application of the treaty and 
they attack the American delegates for consenting to it because they consider 
it unfair to the other three powers to have Japan alone enjoy this advantage 
for its main territory. 

3. Considering this matter es a case of the application of Article @ of 
the treaty, that article merely provides that ,if the rights concerning territory 
of one of the contracting powers is threatened by the aggressive action of a 
third power, the contratting powers shall communicate with one another in 
order to arrive at en understanding as to the measures 5 be taken jointly and 
separately. There is no restrictive provision that before such consultation 
any country cannot exercise the right cf self-defengos and as a matter of 
fact a threat against the min territory of any nation would be at the same 
time a threat ugainst its possessions. Thus if America is threatened, American 
possessions must equally be threetened. Especially as concerns Japan, the 
main territory has close relations with Formosa and Sukhaling and if we consider 
it thig way, the question of whether the main territory of a nation is excluded 
from the application of this article is merely a theoretical question. As 
long as the main territory of any country has possessions in the Pacific region, 
this auricle will naturally be applied, and as a practical question it does not 
appear’ that Japan alone is burdened with an unequal obiigation. 
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4. The expression "rights in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions" does not mean the rights which a power enjoys within these 
territories,but it means the rights which it possesses with relation to the 
territories and their things. During the discussion of this question Shidehara 
expressed this inh dsorebarionaye secured an understanding of it from all. He 
asked whether in that case the rights mentioned in this phrase were absolutely 
idfitical with the "territorial rights” mentioned in the Anglo-Japanese agreement 
of alliance. Hughes replied that “territorial rights" was not a phrase with 
a‘definite meaning in international lew. in general the rights menticned in 
this phrase would be identical with "territorial rights’, but it would be hard to 
say decisively that the meaning was precisely identical. In short, it would be 
proper to be content with an understanding that it indicated all rights which 
have a relation with the territories. 

5. From your cablegram it islsupposed that the Japanese government may 
have interpreted the question of whether an international controversy should 
be aubmitted to conference under the provisions of Article 1, Paragraph 2 to be 
a question which would be decided according to whether or not the point of origin 
of the controversy wag an insular powsession or dominion. This is not the meaning 
of this article. In order to be submitted to a joint conference of the four 
powers, a controversy must satisfy the two conditions of (1) being based on a 
Pacific question, and of (2) affecting the rights in Article 1, Paragraph 2 (which 
for convenience in the following exposition I shall shorten to “territorial 
rights"). 

With regard to the first condition, as was reported in en earlier cablegram, 
the meaning of just what facts can be called Pacific questions is not precise, 
but in any case there will be many questions which although they arise in the 
insuler possessions or dominions in question still do not have the character 
of Pacific questions (thus » question such as that of a house tax would of course 
not be a Pacific question), and there will be questions arising outside of 


these territories which will have the character of Pacific questicns}, 
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(Balfour contemplated the case of important controversies arising on the open 
Pacific which does not belong to the territory of any country and said that 
it would be necessary to include them in the provisions of this article, 

but the phrase "Pacific questions" included such questions and satisfied him.) 

Hughes and Balfour as an example of the application of this article brought 
up the case of a Pacific question arising in Canada. Considering such a case 
it was clear that Pacific questions did not mean questions originating in the 
insular possessions or dominions in question and this was sufficient -to dem- 
onstrate that there was no fear of producing the result of imposing a special 
obligation on the main territory of Japan alone among the contracting powers. 

With regard to the second condition for submitting a controversy to con- 
ference among the four powers y uch a eontroversy must necessarily affect the 
so-called “territorial rights". To sey that because a question affects the 
territorial rights of Japan proper, such a conference would invite an unfavorable 
situation for Japan would be based on the presumption that Great Britain, the 
United States and France all have ill-will towards Japan. In view of inter- 
national relations as they are today, it cannot be believed that there is 
any foundation for such a presumption. 

In short, there is no reason for anxiety that Japan alone has been placed 
in a disadvantageous position because controversies fulfilling these two conditions 
can be submitted to a conference of the four powers. 

6. According to your cablegram, it is your opinion that Australia and 
New Zealand should not be brought within the scope of application of this treaty 
and that Japan proper should also be excluded. Of course from our point of view 
there is no need of inchkuding Australia and New Zealand in the scope of the 
application, but from tne point @ view of those two countries, the inclusion 
of their main territory within the scope of application is the sole motive for 
their welcoming the treaty, and a proposal to exclude them would be quite im- 
practicable. Balfour emphasized the point that,if the claim for the exclusion 
of Japan proper was based on the ground of the dignity of a nation which relied 


. ¢ F oy 
on its own power of self-defenge, this would result in Japan interpreting the 


inclusion of Australia and New Zealand in the scope of application of the treaty 
as giving them the guarantee of the treaty as a sort of favor because the two 
countries did not have strength to defend their main territories, This would 
hurt the vanity of the people of the two countries. Yf course in reality the 
actual power of defenge of Australia and New Zealand is not to be comparéd 
with that of Japan proper, but it was recognized that the British delegates 
were in a position where they could hardly publicly acknowledge this fact. 

7, Evidently,in order to maintain entire equality among all the nations 
in the agreement ,one plan of interpretation might be the American mainland 
bordering on the Pacific ocean could also be included in the scope of application 
of the eaten but the continental United States faces both the Pacific and 
the Atlantic oceans and to split the muin territory of the United States verti- 
cally by a treaty provision and leave only the bad-feeling States in the scope 
of the application of the treaty is a thing which will be quite impossible to 
do. 

8. Viewed largely, at the present time when the four great powers which 
have territory in the region of the Pacific ocean wish in mutual confidence 
to join in an effort to maintain peace in that region, the inclusion of a 
special provision or understunding limiting the scope of application of their 
agreement would be inconsistent with the spirit of the agreement, and especially, 
if that provision or understanding implied mutual distrust and suspicibn, it 
would be open to the objection of depriving the agreement of practically all 
its value. ‘We therefore fervently hope that so far as there ig no practical 
disadvantage to us, as has been described above, any action which would produce 
an impediment to the future success of the treaty will be avoided. 

9. These are the views of this delegation. on receipt of your instructions 
we had another interview with the secretary of stute the results of which will 
be reported separately, and later we shall have an exchange of views with Balfour. 


aes 


In an interview between Charles B. Warren, the new American ambassador at Tokyo and 


ate Uchida, the minister of foreign affairs, the latter reviewed all the reasons to . 
exclude Japan proper and added that the diet itself might refuse to ratify the treaty 


without a reservation excepting the mainland, 


U a ) 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No, 248, December 27, 1921. 


Referring to my cablegram No, 247 (Note. Not received), —., 

Lin an interview with the American ambassador to Tok}o, the latter referred to 
the question of the extent of the application of the Four Fower ik ae said 
that.according to newspapers, etc., this cueetdan Scab iat to be more and 
more discussed both in Japan and America; but. was it not a ridiculous question? 

The minister of foreign affairs suid that might be so, but for Japan it was 
a most important question. Probably it wouta be different if there were any 
necessity for putting Japan proper within the scope of the application of this 
treaty; but there wus no such necessity. Strong opposition had riseniin certain 
Japanese quarters over such unpleasant points as the following: 

1. While the mainlands of the other contracting countries were not places 
within the scape of the treaty, the Japanese mainland alone was included. 

2. Because the self-governing dominions of Australia and New Zealand were 
included, Japan was simply being placed in a position similar to this. 

3, Japan could herself attend to the matter of the dofenge of Japan. 

In the @merican senate also there were those who opposed the inclusion of 
the mainland of Japan. When it came to ratification of the treaty by the senate, 
it seemed difficult to tell whether that body might not make a reservation on 
this point. Jn Japan toc it was difficult to say whether, when the matter was 
referred to the privy council, that body might not append a reservation. Then 
again, the diet was in session now, and much public controversy wus growing out 


of this question. ‘The position of the Japanese government was therefore a difficult 


one indeed. Pane 


The ambassador listened to these words as though he agreed. 


oe 


in America Hughes and Balfour were adamant for the inclusion of Japan until the 
very wad of the ene) from the very first, one December 8, they had insisted 
that it be included { ‘as we saw in No. 179 in the last Hace) Balfour aie cued 
that the national feelings would be hurt, for Japan proper had been included in the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Moreover, he claimed that both Australia and New Zealand - 
qeuld resent the ommission of Japan and consider their own inclusion e reflection on 
their ability to protect themselves. 

Hughes ¢lung to the treaty as signed, in spite of Shidehara's plea after 
receiving further instruction from Tokyo, on the grounds that a complete change would 
jeopardize ratification in the senate. He should have known by then, that only a: 
change would save ratification. 


ecohinetod=tokyo, Conference No. 27%, aah ate 


‘pero, , 

On December 19, Shidehara called upon the secretary of state. He 
pointed out first that a part of the American senate and press are launching 
an attack, saying that if the correct interpretation is that the treaty 
applies to tne Japanese homeland, it is undesirable in that it unduly 
favors Japanese interests and defence. He said likewise that he thought 
that to place within the application of the treaty the homeland of Japan 
alone among the four powers participating in the treaty was contrary to 
the dignity of Japan and unfair. He cited the Zact that the inclusion 
of the Japanese homeland had caused trouble equally in Japan and the United 
States from diametrically opposite points of view. As an argument of 
textual interpretation, he repeatedly explained that he was convinced 
there was sufficient basis for interpreting the phrase “insular possessions" 
as not including the Japanese homeland. He went on to say that a revision 
of the interpretetion to the effect that the Japanese homeland should 


be excepted would enable both Jajtan and the United States to avoid unpleasant 


OU SEF 


discussions and would therefore bx an aid to this country in fustharing 
the ratification of the treaty. <A double advantage would thus be gained. — 
Hughes, in replying, first earnestly explained his views about the 
general phases of the question to the same effect as stated in the first, 
part of heading No. 8 of our cablegram No, 276. He then said that as a 
matter of fact he could not imagine what disadvantages the inclusion of the 
homeland of Japan would eited? in that he felt on the contrary that such 
a course would be advantageous to Japan. Moreover, from the point of view 
of the United States alone, whether or not the Japanese homelend was 
[padiandeniett 3 
sas, ocunastetats aaa interests would not be affected, but the point of view 
of the British delegates regarding Australia and New Zealand also had to 
be considered. tt was besides impossible to avoid criticism by some 
American senators of any treaty whatsoever and he himself had heard that 
there was a faction which was opposing the inclusion of the Japanese home-~ 
land within the application of the treaty, but he did not place weight 
upon arguments which did not consider the general situation. Hé did 
not. doubt that in the end the treaty would be ratified in the senate by 
a large majority. 
Shidehara replied to this that all he wes asking was that it should 
be made clear that as a mere question of interpretation, this phrase 
“insular possessions" did not include Japan proper. A few days ago, during 
the negotiations regarding this matter, the Japanese delegates had relinquish- 
ed their claim for the exclusion of the Japanese homelend and of course they 
did not mean to repudiate this now, but since then discussion had arisen 
' in certain circles both in Japan and the United States which could not be 
ignored. He said further that he felt that one plan might be to modify 
the interpretation by a new understanding between the American, British 
and French delegates. 
as for the question cf Australia and New Zealand brought up by Balfour, 


there would be a special method of dealing with this. He and his associated S 


merely wished to make clear that the Japanese homeland was not included 


under the natural interpretation of the term “insular possessions". That 
Australia and New Zealand come within the application of the treaty was 
not because they come under the heading of “insular possessions’ but because 
the treaty applies to “inguler dominions". ‘herefore he understood that 
the question us to whether or not the Japanese homeland was “insulaf 
possessions" had nothing to do with Australia and New Zealand. 
Hughes said that this certainly was a strong point and assented to it. 
Then Shidehara explained that he did not care about abstract criticisms 
brought up by members of the American senate relative te the provisions 
of the treaty, but that the charge made in connection with them that 
Japan was receiving undue advantages from the treaty could not be over- 
looked. Hughes replied that he quite understood his meaning and that in 
thig connection he would consult Lodge and Underwood at once, ascertain 
the general attitude in ie senate on this point, and then give him 
an answer. 
On the twenty-first, Shidehara called upon Hughes by invitation, 
Hughes said that two nights before, Lodge, Underwood and Root had met 
and that they all had no doubt that this treaty would pass the senate. It 
was true that a certain faction of senators expressed the opinion regarding 
this matter that Japan was receiving unfair advantages, but such superficial 
arguments would be quite insufficient to affect public opinion in this 
country. Root had the most optimistic views. He hoped that the Japanese 
delegates would not feel offendedybut a very important point was that if 
at ‘this time the American government, fearing the criticism of a part of 
is wensioes, mide a. change in the interpretation of the treaty, sucn 
action would furnish still more pretexts to the group of senators in 
question Eades lead to unexpected difficulties in the treaty ratification, 
Before the result of the conference on the nineteenth between the 
above mentioned four American delegates was reported to the President, the 
latter said last nignt in replying to the questions of the newspaper 


serrsypondsats, that it was his own personai opinion that the interpretation 


aa 


was that the Japanese homeland was excepted. Late, however, hearing 
of the result of the developments in these. negotiations and of the conference 
between the four American delegates, a denial of his interpretation was made 
public, As he had already said on several occasions, there was no danger 
at all of occasioning disadvantuges to Japan infconnection with the application 
of the treaty. He said that he earnestly hoped that Japan would not persist 
in the view that the Japanese homeland must be excepted. In short, the 
greatest value of the treaty lay in the spirit rather than in the wording, 
If the view that the Japanese homeland should be excepted should give rise 
to a rumor that there was a divergence of opinion about tne treaty among 
the four countries, he said thut he entertained grave fears about the future 
prospects of the treaty. 

Judging from the above girounstances, the fact that the President 
inadvertently gave the interpretation that the homeland of Japan was to 
be excepted has unexpectedly given rise to complications. A denial of this 
interpretation has already been published and it is conjectured that a 
denial of this retraction is impracticable out of consideration for the 


prestige of the President, and of the policy of the American government 


toward congress. 


A clique in the senate is already using this issue to attack the President 
and the American government and they announce that they will ratify only 
with a reservation excepting the Japanese homeland. On the other hand, it 
is reported that the Chinese are dissatisfied with the present quadruple 
agresieat and are secretly beginning a movement opposed to ratification. 

With reference to the real issues of this question, the opinion of 
the delegation is contained in our cablegram No. 276. Even if the Japanese 
government considers it necessary to incur the danger of jeopardizing the 
future prospects of the treaty and at any cost to devise some plan whereby 
the Japanese homeland may be oxcepted, in our opinion the present is not 


a favorable time and it is essentinl that we wait a while for new developments 


in tne situation. 
, 400 


The day before Christmas Balfour gave his consent to the interpretation of 


insular possessions to exclude Japan proper, provided it cast no reflection on 
Australia or New Zealand. He considered the whole mattér one of Little consequence 


and was surprised that Shidehara was so worked up over it, 


5 a2n ) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 288, December 26, 1921. 


Seinen. , 

Referring to the last part of our cablegram No. 277, Shidehara called 
on Balfour on December 24, and referring to the question of the quadruple treaty 
explained that tne inclusion of the main territory of Japan in the application 
of the treaty had caused dissatisfaction in both Japan and the United States 
from diametrically opposite points of view. He said that it was quite im- 
possible for the Japanese government to ignore the popular feeling opposed 
to this inclusion of Japan proper and reported in detail his interview with 
Hughes which was reported in our cablegram No, 277. He said that these were 
tne reasons he had thought it proper to communicate to Balfour an unreserved 
stutement of this situation. 

Balfour thanked him for the information and said that he had not yet 


heard anything about it from Hughes,, He said that, after all, the question 


of whether the main territory of one nation was to be excluded from the 
application of the treaty was merely an academic question. The dignity or 
practical interests of a country would take no harm from it. Great Britain 
would gladly consent if there were any way to include its main body. He 
himself as the representative of the British Empire had not the least ob-=- 


jections to any way in which the questionad the exclusion of Japan proper 


misnt be settled so long as it did not have «a bad effect on the international 


position of Australia and New Zealand. 


Shidehara said that considering this matter as a simple question of 


the interpretation of the phrase “insular possessions", it could not be said 
that any prejudicial effect would be produced on the international position 
of Australia and New Zealand. ‘There waa no room for doubt that they were 
insular possessions of the British Empire. ‘his had nothing to do with 
how “insular possessions" wis interpreted. 

Balfour said that he understood. He hoped that the Japanese and American 
authorities would determine some proper plan of interpretation and he would 
have no objection to anything. It would be infinitely regrettable if a con- 


troversy on so comparatively insignificant a matter should produce any impediment 


to the accomplishment of the lofty purposes of the quadruple treaty. From the 


point of view of Japanese feelings, it was contrary to the dignity of the nation 


to include the Japanese main territory and it would also be contrary to its 


dignity if some other nation should wish to exclude Japan proper. He understood 


that the position of the Japanese governnent in this connection was very difficult. 
In reply to Shidenara’s inquiry as to what he thought about the prospects 
for the ratification of the treaty by the United States senate, Balfour replied 


thatlas ne had not read the newspapers from day to day jhe did not know what they 


had said regarding the situation. He had heard from several Americans thet there 


would be rather strong opposition to ratification in the senate,but it was a question 


how true their information really was. If, as had been said, Hughes had told 


Shidehara that Lodge, Underwood and particularly Root were optimistic, he thought that 
there was of course nothing to do but to trust their judgment. 


sked whether the British government would proceed imme-* 


of the 


in conclusion Shidehara a 


iti ifi i ‘ j d copy 
diately with the formalities of ratification later when an authenticate py 


text of the treaty had been transmitted by the United States. 


R 
Balfour replied that he had not yet thought of this point, but as fag as concern= 


od Great Britain alone it wight be the best policy to ratify it immediately. As 
the British house of commons is now in recess, it was hard to forecast what action | 


ae ~ eee: 
the British government would take 


Shidehara said that the question of the exclusion of Japan proper 
might occasion ratification by the United States senate with reservationsy 
and to forestall this it would be absolutely necessary for Japan to revise 
the interpretation of the phrase "insular possessions".,. It was uncertain 
whether the American government would have any objection to such revision, 
and therefore it might be proper for the British vakirtoation also to wait 
a while for developments in the situation. 

Balfour replied that he was right. In any event he would consult 
with Geddes. 

Judging from Balfour's conversation on this occasion he considers 
that the question of the exclusion of 4apan proper is of no practical im- 


portance and is insignificant, and that he feels rather surprised that 


we attach importance-to it. 


) oper “.) 


When Hughes realized that Japan resented being assailed on the grounds that 
the Four Power treaty was devoted exclusively to her interests, he consented to 
permit the exclusion of Japan. His way out of the embarrassing situation, was 


to have Shidehara send a letter asking for an appended agreement excepting "Japan 


proper." To this he promised to reply that he would not refuse if it were agree- 


able to the Britisn and French delegates. And thus would make clear that it was 


the desire of Japan and that there was nothing inconsistent in the original inter- 
pretation. 
f ago) 
UP 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 297. December 28, 1921. 


ee, 


On the occasion of the interview which Shidehara had with the 


secretary of state on December 27 at the latter's invitation, Hughes 


said that Balfour had spoken to him about the question of excepting Japan 
prover fron the: Four Roser treatyy and had told him in short that the 
Australian delegate had sssured him there was no objection to excepting 
Japan proper; therefore the Sritish delegation would state no objection 
whichever way this question wis settled between Japan and America. 

He went on to say that the fact that the British had come to take 
such an attitude as the above could be said to have produced an entirely 
new phase in this question of exception of the Japanese mainland; amb on — 
the other hand he had minutely gounded the opinion of the senate regarding 
the treaty, and, while he did not doubt that this treuty would pass the 
senate, at the same time he expected that ythough the effect produced 
through this question of exception of Japan proper would not be such as 
to imperil the fate of the entire treaty, it could scarcely avoid becoming 
the target for discussion. 

He had given special regard to the point of the opinion which 
Shidehara had stated,that it was difficult for Japan to endure being 
assailed on the ground that the our Rower treaty was devoted to the in- 
terests of Japan alone. As a result he had hit upon a plan for settlement, 
namely, Shidehara should send hima letter stating a desire to have Japan 
proper excludedy and he would send a reply to the effect that, if the 
British and French representatives agreed, there was no. objection as far 
ag America was concerned; an appended agreement to the Four Rower treaty 
would be concluded on the baci of these exchanged notes. Thereby it 
would on the one hand be made clear that the excepting of Japan proper 
was based on the desire of Japan; am@ on the other hand it would be 
made clear that this was not a question of the interpretation of the 
words “insular possessions", but a newly appended agreement. Consequently 
twat the censure of inconsistency could be prevented in regard to the 
explanation of the worfling appearing in the treaty. 


He had as yet spoken to no one else about this proposed plan. He 


thought he would first ask my opinion und, if I consented, he would consult 


With others, He wished me therefore to state my opinion frankly. 

In reply to the above Shidehara asked whether it would not be more 
desirable not to indicate in particular the Japanese mainland alone, but 
to use a general wording indicating that the mainland or main territory 
of each contracting country was out side the application of the treaty. 

Hughes said that while he was not in opposition to the spirit of 
the above, if “mainland” or "main territory" were spoken of, inhgunderstanding 
would be apt to ensue. In other words, speaking of America, Hawai was 
understood to be American territory and accordingly the question woudd 
arise whether or not this agreement included Huwai. Speaking of Great 
Britain, many questions would arise as to what could be called "mainland" 
in a fair division of the British Empire. An appropriate formula would 
have to be devised again, 

Shidehara promised to think it over carefully. 


Report will be sent later as to the result of the investigation 


of the wording. 


(age 


As it happendd Balfour was much more worked up over how the people of Australia 


and New Zealand would feel over the treaty than those natives themselves. Tokyo 


immediately asked its Sydney representative to sound out opinion on the exclusion 


of Japan and was encouraged to persist in her wished by the following cable. 


Sydney-Tokyo, No, 154, December t, 1921, 
Sydney-Washington, No. 10, December 29, 1921, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 60, there has so far been no conment 


in newspapers etc. either here or in Melbourne with reference to the sphere 
of application of the Four Rewer treaty. The only thing published about 


the sphere of application of the treaty wig 4 cablegrum saying that “there 
ANT 


was a difference of opinion among the Washington authorities, but the President 
approved the interpretation that the Yapanese homeland should be included." 
This apparently did not attract general attention but this afternoon there 
were one or two cablograms from rok{o and Vancouver about the attitude of 
the Japanese government and 1 dare say there will be more or less discussion 
on the subject later. Judging by previous developments, however, whether 
or not the original form of the draft of the Kour Rower treaty is followed, 
all the newspapers in their successive despatches menaaouss: welcome the 
treaty as a harbinger of world peace and especially interpret the coeoperation 
of the four great naval powers as a tremendous boo to Australia. As the 
Japanese homeland was from the beginning supposed to be outside the sphere 
of.application of the treaty, this point has not attracted public attention 
here to any extent. 44 suppose that a similar situation prevails in New 
Zealand, 
1. Even though the Japanese homeland were excluded from the sphere 
of application of the treaty and Australia and New Zealand included, I do 
not think any considerable opposition would be aroused among the people, 
I cannot but feel that,in view of the advantages to be gained by the Australia 
of today after the establishment of the treaty, the consideration of the 
question solely as one of nationel prestiye, etc. is confined to that 
small section of the people which desires tv utilize it for political aims, 
and that the general view is that it is impossible to disregard its desirability. 
As you have been informed by successive cablegrams, 1 conjecture that the 
general trend of public opinion is that publicly expressed by Salmond, rep- 
resentative of New Zealand, namely, that the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance meets with approval; that they had been glad to have the protection 
of Japan during the eae ae alliance has not lapsed,but its spirit is being 
continued in the new treaty. There is no very strong feeling on this point. 
2. Violent opposition would be aroused, however, for the reasons men- 
tioned above, if together with Japan, Australia and New Zealand should be 


excluded. as there is 2 greud deal of discussion about lightening the burden 


thus obtained to promoting production and business enterprise, I venture 
to say that such a proposal would cause strong opposition from the thinking 
public. 
I shail keep you informed by cable of any future change in the situation. 
he 
( aye. } 
N 


Snort-spoken Lieutenant-General Kundshige Tanaka in a cable to General Yusaku 
Uyehara, Nhief of tart, that expresses bluntly his fear that Japan is getting the short 
end of all Washington deals, sets forth his disapproval of the new Bour Rover treaty. 
He disapproved chiefly, because he thought it a point affecting national dignity. But 
most of all he was wroth, because through the whole agreement Japan had voluntarily 


given up its pdlicy of development in the ‘South Pacific and ‘jeseet the field of develop- 


ment of the Japanese people had been limited thereby. 


10) 
- Fromg Tanaka, Washingtony) ecember 29, 1921. 


Tog Chief of Staff, Tokyop ponterance No. A 34. 


“ 


4. sath the éatabichiient of the eee i ccehar ats United 
States has achieved the success of sbelistine the anglo-Japanese alliance 
which it hated} Great Britain by its crafty policy has acquired the sympathy 
of the United States without secaeeine the antipathy of Japang and has had 
the success of making secure the position of Australia and New Zealand, saat 
only Japan alone has bagged no game. The inclusion of Japan proper in the 
scope of the agreement can hardly be called a real benefit but rather is 
a point affecting the national dignity. This point seems to have been 
advanced by Great Britain from its relation with Australia and New Zealand 
while the United States rather hoped for the exclusionof Japan proper. It 


is expected that if there were no opposition on the vart of Great Britain, 


the proposition that Japan proper should be excluded would succeed in the 


In conclusion, through this agreement Japan hag voluhtarily given up 
its policy of development in the South Pacific and the field of development 
of the Japanese people has been limited thereby, «. + + * * °¢ ? 

6. To sum up, as this conference advances the spirit of America 
with respect to it becomes clear. Invother words there is a feeling 
that it is step by step succeeding with its objectives of doing away with 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance which it dislikes, limiting the Japanese navy, 
cutting its power of maneuver in the Pacificy and expelling the influence 
of Japan from China and Siberia. This is very regrettable. 

As long as the first object of this conference is to clear up all 
questions of dispute among the powers and to contribute to the maintenance 
ef peace, Japan of course should display its sincere spirit of faithful 
cooperation din making the aoiesaptoie which must be made, but along with 
this it appears very necessary to get an understanding with the powers con- 
cerning the area of the future development of our people. By the Kour- 
ower agreement, however, the United States, Canadu, Australia and New 
Zealand are absolutely barred. The conference is near its closeybut gO 
far I have heard of no positive plan about even any part of this matter. 

If the basis of failure in this conference is the conflict of races and 
the insufficiency of the national power 6f Japan ,there is no use indulging 


in vain indignation, but being actually here and seeing the actual facts it 


is really impossible not say these things. 
Shidehara and Hughes arranged on December 31 to exchange notes for the 
exclusion of Japan. Shidehara assures Tokyo that the supplementary agreement, if 
ratified at the same time, will sufficiently modify the main body of the treaty that 


no objections can remain. The accusation that the Americans had signed a vague treaty 


would be avoided and every one would be happy. There only remained the final decision 


whether an exchange of notes would suffice or whether a complete supplementary 


agreement would have to drawn up. 


(pace) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 325 January 1, 1922, 


Very Urgent. 


1. At the end of an interview between Shidehara and Hughes on December 


31 during which each acted in an entirely individual capacity in their ex- 
change of views, it was arranged that Shidehura should afterwards in his 
capacity as ambassador give the secretary of state the document of which accomp- 
anying cablegram A is a tentative drafty and that the latter should send reply 
that so far ag America was concerned there was no objection. 

However, Hughes was made to understand that before the wording of this 
document could be determined, it was necessary to refer this first to the 
Japanese government and obtain its approval; that therefore the proposed 
draft was for the time being only Shidehara's private proposal, and would 
have to be revised by the Japanese government. 

Please therefore send very prompt instructions. 

2. According to your cablegram, tne interpretation that Japan proper 
ig included in "insular possessions” is left standing. You state that if a 
new separate agreement is made for excluding Japan proper,'as the body of 
the our Rower treaty included Japan proper in the scope of its application, 


it will be something once enactedy and accordingly the procedure of ratification 


cannot be gone through". Nevertheless it is an accomplished fact that the 
four plenipotentiaries set their seal and signature to the Four Rower treaty 
with the understanding that Japan proper was included in fhe sons of its 
application. Therefore of course we carmot now deny this fact. 
On the other hand, the fact that validity arises through the deposit 
of the ratification of this treaty, is clearly specified in Article ft There- 
fore the agreement to exclude Japan proper should have been made of course 
prior to the procedure of ratification by Japan. (An authenticated copy was 
finally two or three days ago received from the secretary of statey and ima- 
Wediately mailed. It should reach norg the end of January, but the idea is 
to conclude the agreement on exclusion within a few days) This therefore 
is how the provisions of the agreement that Japan proper was to be included 
within the scope of its application will come to bear no validity whatever. 
The circumstances will be that for the signing and sealing of the treaty 
with the clear understanding that Japan proper was included, the responsibility 
rests entirely with the Japanese delegatesyand the Japanese government took 
steps to nip in the bud the effectiveness of the provision in the treaty that 
was based on such an understanding as the above. Such being the case we 


believe there is no reason for any obstacle in your going through: the procedure 


of ratification. 


3. Hughes said that if this matter were to be explained by a revision 
of merely the interpretation of the words "insular possessions", it would 
to the American authorities appear as a confession that a vague treaty, the 
meaning of which could be taken in two ways, had been signed; it would afford 
u pretext for the opponents of the treaty in the senate, and make ratification 


difficult. He therefore did not give his consent. 
Also, according to Hughes' explunation, he had asked Root, an authority 
on international law to look into the interpretation of the words “insular 


possessions", and the latter said he thought there was not the slightest 


Goubt that the interpretation of these words by international law would 


naturally include Yapan proper, 

4, At the interview witn Balfour the sumé day, Shidehara gave him a 
private report of the tentative draft of the accompanying cablegram, lle 
read this through and said he had no objection at all. 

The intention is of course to talk the matter over also with the 
French plenipotentiary as soon as possible. 

5. After the exchange with the American government of the docunent 
mentioned in No. 1 above, we wishto-have it decided through an exchange of 
views between the coprescntativanwtiatl the countries concerned, (1) whether 
the question shall be settled through tthe exchange again of official drafts 
of this document between the British and French representatives, or t2) 
whether there be a short agreement, such as accompanying cablegram B which 
shall be separately appended to the Rourgkower treaty. 

However, even if an agreement Sich ge ahs one in accompanying cablegram B 
is signed by the four countries, it will be necessaryyas a proof of the fact 
that the agreement came about through the initiative of Japan, to have an 
exchenes of official drafts of accompanying cablegram A between Japan and 
America, 

Waehaccgton- Fohago prepuce Mas >b. Jaen ng | J223 , 

Annex A.to cablegram No. 325. 

Referring to the question of the applicability to 4apan proper of the 
term “insular possessions and insular dominions" used in the quadruple treaty 
signed @n December 13, 1921, 1 have the honor to inquire, under. instructions 
from my government, whether there is any objection, so far as the United 
States is concerned, to the exclusion of Japan proper from the application | 
of the term above quoted. 

Wachingliny ToRgo, Conflner No.3. LN 2x6 

Annex B to cabhegram No. 325. 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France and Japan, 


through their respective plenipotentiaries, have agreed upon the following 


stipulation supplementary to the treaty signed among them on December 13, 1921: 
The term “insular possessions and insular dominions" used in the aforesaid 
treaty shall not be held to include the islands composing Japan proper. 


| Ap Corb k 2 


Tokyo accepted the idea of an appended agreement January 4, but wished it clearly 
understood that the Japanese government had consistently opposed the inclusion of 
“Japan proper” from the very beginning, 


fo Guar) 
‘Pokyo=Washington, Conference No, 281. January 4, 1922 


Urgent. tems. 


Upon receipt of your conference cablegram No. 325, the Japanese government 


gave it exhaustive study. 


l. It has finally been decided to take the appended agreement given in 
your conference cablegram No. 327 as the method of solving this question, and 
it is considered most appropriate to have it clearly stated that this agrecnment 
possesses the same validity as the treaty itself. Please therefore tuke the 
necessary steps. 

2 According to 2 of your conference cablegrun No, 325 ,because it is an 
accomplished fact that the plenipotentiaries of the two countries signed the ° 
treaty with the understanding that the Japanese homeland was included, there is 
nothing else to do but to leave this point standing as it is; and through this 
separate appended agreement, the effectiveness of the provision in the treaty 
based on this understanding is nipped in the bud, - there being thereby no 
obstacle to the procedure of ratification. This is so, but, as you know from 
our former instructions, the Japanese sngerumneee tateieion Gus to place the 


Japanese homeland outside the scope of the application of the treaty. Con- 


sequently so far as the Japanese government is concerned, until it is made clear 
that this had consistently been the idea from the very start, it will be difficult 
to go through the procedure of ratification. 

Please therefore bear this in mind, and in order to make the note to Hughes, 
given in your conference cablegram No. 326, concur with the proposed draft of 
the above-mentioned appended agreement, see that reVision is made as in our 


accompanying conference cablegram No. 282 (Note. Not received. ) 


~ Mastucicgtin., Vrefereveae. 10.28 5. Prenaeciig 22. 
Referring to our cablegran No. 281, it is hardly to be expected that through 


later developments this matter will not become a political question: and make 

the ratification of the treaty difficult. The Japanese government had consistently 
adhered to the exclusion of Japan proper, but it happens that a question of 
interpretation has ariseng und unless there is a separate agreement making the 
meaning clear, the ratification will be impeded. You will ask Hughes to under- 
stand the position of the Japanese government and not to express opposition it, 
but if)from considerations of relations with congress, etc., it should be necessary 
for the American government to explain the facts as they were at the time of the 
signature of the treaty, the Japanese government will have no objection. In 
short this contretemos is an unavoidable situation produced by the difference of 
the positions of the two governments. You will explain this exhaustively and 
make every effort to secure an understanding with the other side. 


fox 
( Opate 


Tne importance of words and shades of meaning of similar expressions is clearly dem- 
‘ 2 s s ° a) : 
‘onstrated in the discussion of the phrasing of the apnended agreement. “Shall not be 
neld to include” connotes and implies that things were settled and it is necessary to 
change their meaning.or it is a frank confession of a vague treaty. On the other hand 
That is what as known as 


“shall not include” means just a definite interpretation. 


diplomatic straddling of the issue, to pleuse everyone. 


as in the discussion over the status quo article in the Naval treaty, Shidehara 


would not permit the Americans}t enumerate the islands of Japan proper or define it 


by latitude and longitude. He preferred rather to nove those outside of "Japan proper." 


\ptat® AudLoww cates.) 


Ww 
(ogaseware one of the Bonin islands, east of the Loochoos wnichare soutn of Japan.) 
[OE LOOTE 
(‘the Ghishimi are the Kuriles nortn of Japan. 


{ yf ote) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 424, January 15, 1922. 


Very Vegent . ompeieear. G ee 
OAS 


The question of the area of application of the Ypaasinieer treaty was re- 


ferred to once or twice by Shidehara during chance encounters with Hughes, but 
both had their days and nights so filled with work that no opportunity was 
found for close conversation. 

Finally on January 14 an interview was held at the state department. 

Shidehara began by presenting the proposal in the accompanying cablegram 
as the proposed treaty annex, after which an exchange of views was effected 
as follows: 

1. Hughes said that since the presence in this text of "shall not be held 
to include” clearly showed that the interpretation of the words “insular 
posessions and insular dominions" was settled, it would constitute an open 
avowal that words had been used in the treaty of so ambiguous a nature that it 
was possible to interpret them in two entirely different senses. le repeated 

§ the opinbon expressed before that this would afford a pretext to the opponents 
of the treaty and would exercise a bad effect in the American senate on the 
decision as to ratification of the treaty. 

Shidehara said thut Hushes' views placed the Japanese government in a 
very difficult positiong and he explained in detail the facts of your cablegram. 

Hughes listened sympathetically to this explanation, then said that both 


ourselves and he had fallen into unexpected difficulties. In other words, if 


the policy were followed of determining the interpretation of the treaty 
text, it could not avoid bringiiffon trouble in the ratification decision of 
the senate; again, if the policy were’ followed of excenting the Japanese main- 
land by a new annex to the treaty, it would obstruct ratification procedures in 
Japan. How would it be to take a middle course between the views of the two 
Ssidesg and revise “shall not be held to include” to "shall not include", 
Perhaps if it were simply said that the words “insular possessions and insuler 
dominions" did not include Japan proper the interpretation of the wording would 
appear definite; and on the other hand it would also be definite that Japan 
proper was expe@ted from this agreement. Through such a middle course and by 
using due discretion on the part of Japan and America, it would only be hasten- 
ing ratification in the two home countries. 

Shidehara said he thought there was considerable reeson’in Hughes" pro-~ 
posaly and promised to give it further study, 

Hughes then drew attention to the words “islands composing Japan proper", 
He said that heretofore he and others had not even in their wildest fancies 
thought of such a remote island as Ogasawara | for example, as a part of Japan 
proper. This point had recently come up in connection with the question of 
naval defences. Great surprise had been occasioned on first hearing the ex- 
planation of the Japenese. He was afraid there were few in all Europe and 
America who would understand that a distant island such as Ugasawara was included 
in Japan proper. Of course it did not concern America's interests whether or 
not the island of Ogasawara or the Loochvo islands were included in the sphere 


of the application of the Qour-fower treaty. 1t was ohly feared that it would 


on con 
we 


create misunderstanding ants part of the public in general. The use of the 
words "Japan proper“ in a new annex to the treuty today, when discussion hed 
already arisen once in connection with the question of naval defences, would 
certainly again provoke public controversy. In the new agreement it was necessary 
to make careful eclloice of words which would not occasion doubt on a single point 
in the matter of actual application. Cne vroposal to tais end was either to 


4. 


enurierate one by one the numes of the islonds commrisin: Jenan proner. or to 


define the limits of Japan proper by latitude and longitude. 

Shidehara replied that any procedure such as enumerating the names of the 
islands of Japan proper would be an unnecessary addition of voluminous pro- 
visions and was therefore impossible; also the proposal to define the limits 
of Javan proper by latitude and longitude would only sting the national pride 
the morey and it, likewise, could by no means be done. 

lNughes assented to this. He said that that on which he Discs particular 
importance was the use of clear wording which would prevent any misunderstanding 
on the part of the general public. We hoped Shidehara would make some suitable 
proposal in the matter of such wording. 

In regard to the text of the annexed agreement in question which we must 
send to llughes, prior to its submission for discussion by the chief plenipotent~ 
iaries of tne Your Rovers, Hughes gave ussurance that he had no objection to 
it, aside from the necessity of amending it so that the wording of this annexed 
agreement given in my accompanying cablegram would agree with your conference 
cablegram No. 282 (Note. Not received). 

As a result of the above con¥ersation with Hughes, we delegates have 
been studying the text carefully, and think there will be nothing else to 
bo but to revise the text beginning "the term insular possessions and insular 
dominions used in the aforesaid treaty" and ending "Japan proper", in one of 
the two ways noted below. 


Proposal 1. "Shall not include the four main islands of Japan proper". 


ae 
"Shall in its application to Japan include only Saghaliep, Formosa 


and the Pescadores groupg and the islands under the mandate of Japan." 

Of these, proposal 1 places Chishimd Ogasawara island, the Loochoo 
islands, etc., in the same sphere of treaty application as Hawai, the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand, Consequently it is hard to say whether it will suffice 


to remove entirely tne dissatisfaction voiced by some of our people. Yot the 


wording is concise and there will as a miter of fuct be no reuson for anxiety 


hand there will be occasions when it will prove advantageous to us. 
Proposal 2 has Japan alone specify the sphere of treaty application, and 
therefore on the surface is somewhat offensive. Yet we believe it will suffice 


to satisfy public opinion among our people from the point that the whole of 


Japan proper is excluded. 


Please cable instructions ugain in regard to this point. 
( peace) 
Six days later Tokyo selected the agreement favored by Shidehara, 
Lapoe) 


Tokyo-Washington, Gonference No. 344, January 21, 1922. 


Urgent. 
Referring to the last part of.your conference cablegram No. 424, we must con- 
sent to bringing the conversations to settlement by proposal No. 2 (the proposal 


enumerating the limits of application). Please bear this in mind, therefore, and 


(OO 


settle the matter once. 


(abee)) 


The supplementary note in its final form is given in Appendix Vl along with the 
text of the American note sent to Holland and Portugel, in Appendix V11, one of the 


identic notes sent to those countries by the other signatories of the pact, thus extending 


Pk 
the protection and advantages of the four dover treaty to these lesser powers. 


o 


~” 


Poor Italy got left out all the way around. 4s soon as Italy got wind of the Rour 


p = 


ower pact she asked if there were not some way she could be included. Hughes and Balfour 


— 


explained to Schanzer that it was not necessary for Italy to join, becuuse she had no 


possessions in the Pacific and that this was strictly a Pacific afflair. Schanzer was 


inclined to let the matter drop, but the home government was not. Consequently at intervalg 
ALT 


the Italian delegates would descend on first one and then another of the Your Yowers 
and ask each to use its; influence with the others in Italy's behalf. The Italian 
ambassador at Tokyo, Baron Carlo Aliotti, pursued Uchida with his requests. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 300+ December 29, 1921, 


Upon the occasion of the interview with Balfour mentioned in our conference 
cablegram No, 299, Balfour said that the head of the Italian delegation had 
cakled upon him the night before with reference to the inclusion of Italy in 
the YounRower treaty and that a very disagreeable conversation had taken place. 
In spite at the fact that the Italian delegates had received a confidential copy 
of the text before the publication of the treaty and thet they had expressed 
their acquiescence, Italy was non strongly pressing for admittance. This he 
imagined was due to instructions received from their government ,but it was 
needless to say that he sympathized with the exclusion of Italy from the pre- 
sent treaty. He then turned to Shidehara and asked whether he had any plun. 

Shidehara referred to the conversation of the Italian ambassador with Your 
Bxcellency, mentioned in your conference cablegram No. 221. He then expressed 
sympathy with the point of view of the ltalian plenipotentiaries, but said that 
as a practical question he could not imgine why Lltaly should be included in the 
treaty. italy had no possessions in the regions of the Pacific, and therefore 
none of the provisions of the treaty applied to Italy. He said that it was 
his opinion that unless the treaty were entirely revised and placed upon an 
entirely different basis, there was no quedtion of having Italy included. 
Balfour expressed his concurrence with this view. 


Merl ylin-]e Ms. 39. tary 
“p pil oneees aioe ie No. (ei 


In regard to your conference No. 221 and my confe 


Shidehara had an interview with Hughes on January 14, he inquired the views of 


the Fourgkouer treaty. 


the American government in regard to the question of the entry of Italy into 
Hughes replied that he had recently heard from Balfour that Shidehara and 
Balfour both believed Italy's entrance impossible. 


He,too, thought that it 


(re 


would be difficult to have Italy enter fron the consideration that Italy had 
no possessions at all in the region of the Pacific. 


We therefore think that this matter will not come up again. 


‘The Netherlands was more fortunate. Whether by intention or chance Foreign 
Minister H. A. Van Karnebeek approached the matter in a little different:way with the 


result that though he did not get included in the treaty any more than did Schanzer, 
he did get a note from the contracting powers to respect his colonies. As soon as 


the agreement was announced he let it be knowm that the Dutch would be disappointed 


the Ko 


We a 


—— 


and his position would be perilous unless Holland received a definite guarantee concern- 
ing her Pacific possessions, His idea was to draw up a ninegpower treaty identical to 


the Pacific. 


=_ 


eS cor extending its guarantees to the Far Hast as well as including those of 


Though he received little or no encouragement from any of the co-signers, he per= 
sisted even to the extent of drawing up his proposed agreement and presenting it to Root, 


When Tokyo saw it,she thought the whole thing superfluous, unfair to Japan, and definitely 
weakening to the concluded pact. She wanted it opposed at all costs. Karnebeek substit=: 


uted an exchange of notes when he saw that his nine power idea was not feasible. 
was accepted ag a happy compromise. 


This 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 331 January 3, 1922- 


Karnebeek, chairman of the Dutch delegation to the conference, understands 


the circumstance of the Kourelower treaty made to replace the Anglo-Japanese 


\Ny 


alliance, and while not proposing to enter into this treaty, he thinks that 
if Holland, with her important possessions in the Pacific, does not formally 
receive some guarantee from foreign countries in regard to these possessions, 
the people of Holland will be disappointed and the position of the foreign 
minister will be endangered; am therefore he wished to conclude a treaty at 
this time which will include Holland. 


After the signing of the fourdover treaty, he lost no time in ex- 


= = 


plaining these views to the Japanese delegationg and sounding our opinion. 
His plan at the outset was to have an agreement to respect territorial rights 
in the regions of the Pacific and the Far Bast concluded among the powers 
attending the conference. 

When Karnebeek called on Shidehara in regard to this, the latter stated 
as hig individual opinion that: 

1. Respect of territorial rights was a point already provided for in 
the League of Nations compact. Accordingly by an agreement entered into by 
the nine participating countries, the only advantage accruing to Holland would 
be from America, the one non-menber of the League. 

2. Was it does feared that to obtain a guarantee from the Mlies in 
regard to the Dutch Hast Indies would give the people of Holland an impression 
that the Dutch Indies were being placed in the sume position as China? 

Karnebeek, aavanineiece: on the growth of sentiment at home, did not 
abandon his original views, On December 31, chancing to meet Shidehara, he 
said he nad something he had draw up by consulting with Root, and he gave a 


private report of the plan given in our accompanying cablegram., On that 


occasion Karnebeek explained: 


1. Italy has no possessions in the Far Hast, yet to be excluded will 
touch the national pride of the Italian peoplegand she is therefore admitted 
from the standpoint that "through her nationals she possesses interests in 
the Pacific". 

2. Since with respect to China there is a plan whereby a separate agree~ 
ment or announcement is made in regard to respect of territorial sovereignity 
and other rights, China is left out in order to avoid repetition. 

It is a yet uncertain how this question will develop, but we suppose 
that sooner or later it will come up as a question in the conference. Please 


therefore reply with ybur views at once. 


Urgent. 


ae your Pope ehanee 10> 331, 

C\, you know, Holland hee: pith respect to the Dutch East Indies ja sort 
of feeling of apprehension toward Japang and on that account will desire the 
establishment of this entente. Accordingly we think Karnebeek is making 
‘this proposal from the standpoint of the state of internal affairs at home. 

According to his provosal, auch countries as Italy and Belgium that have 
no possessions in the Far Eastern Pacific will also be made to participates @ 
ema if the homeland of Japan is meade to be included in the so-called territorial 
“anes of ‘Aig weposiene: Japan would seem in the agreement to be seeking a 
guarantee for the safety of her homeland. This is not only unpleasant, but 
the enactment of such an understanding will naturally weaken the force of 


the Foure ower treaty. (Even if the American homeland is also included in 


-“ ~ 
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this understand, Americd’s relations will in effect be very weak). The Japanese 
A 
government therefore cannot desire the enactment of this understanding. 
Moreover, not only do we believe that Great Britain and America have not 


as yet treated this mtter seriously, but also it is hard to say whetaer 


perhaps this question may not end in not coming up at all, since Karnebeek 
himself is on the point of leaving for home. 

However, please watch developments: very closely and do all you can to 
keep the agreement from being enacted, and at the same time report by cable=- 


gram whenever there are new developments concerning it. 


In regard to our cablegram No. 331, Shidehara in an interview with 


Hughes on January 14, inquired about the development of the proposed agree- 
ment desired by Holland, 

Hughes said he had explained to Karnebeek that there was no hope at all 
that the proposed declaration first presented by Karnebeek would puss the 
American senate. Then the day preceding Karnebeek's return home the latter 
had called on him and stuted that he hoped that the representatives of 
the Noursvovers at the Hague would send to the Dutch government a note similar 
to accompanying cablegram No. 444, Hughes did not himself think such a note 
as this particularly hecessary or advantegoousg sex still it was nothing to 
be objected to; likewise he felt there should be syapathy for Karnebeek's 
position also. Therfore he was inclined to be sympathetic to the proposal. 

Furthermore on January 16 Shidehara chanced to meet Hughes, and the latter 
said to him privately that he thought it would be fitting to change the words 
“forestall any conclusion" to "to prevent any inference". 

This matter will also be brought up later on by the delegate from Holand. 
We therefore ask you to cable your views immediately. 


tea 


Tokyo got what she wanted this time, but only after a hullabaloo that might have 
very well been avoided if Balfour und Hughes had stopped to think when the question first 


came up December 8. Tokyo had ordered the omission of Japan proper Deceuber{s. - Therefore 


ADD 


Kato and Shidehara on the eighth did their best to have it clearly understood that Japan 


proper was excepted. 

When Shidehara had presented his arguments, IIlughes was inclined to grant an explanat- 
ion to that effect in a supplementary note, until Balfour raised his objections to such 
a note. To the American and Englishman it seemed such a minor and unimportant matter 
that the Japanese were just making a mountain out of a mole hill. This time the Jap-= 
anese saw more clearly of the three. Realizing that they felt as they did about it, Kato 
and Shidehara could not very well refuse to sign the treaty on such slight terms, especial- 


ly when Hughes was pressing them for « hurried agreement in order to have something 


definite to put before the assembly as a worthy achievement of such long conferences. Never 


theless they should have let it be knowm that their government insisted on this point, 


even thoughithey could not use the government's favorite argument, - that of unfavoritism 


in possible decisions. 


The chief opposition then came first from Balfour on the grounds that Australia's 


pride would be hurt. Australia's skin was thicker than Balfour imagined, for she was quite 


indifferent about the whole matter. It was the Japanese who were thin-skinned and liable 


xX 
§ 


to be offended at the slightest breath, if Uchida's interpretation of public reaction 


can be trusted. 


Balfour and Hughes saw that Japan proper was four islands and insisted that logically 


they must be included in the interpretation of the treaty terms. The British legal author= 


ities and the French ambassador agreed with Japan. Yet it was the hasty opinion of two 2e 
of the delegates that triumphed. And once announced the damage was done. The bugbear of 
consistency entered. Hughes could not back downean” 

If he had only done that when the matter was first pointed out to him, er ese 
have been a flubbub, but would j& have been any greater than there was, especislly if he 
had announced "“only Balfour wanted the inclusion in the first place, the Japanese dian @¥") CL 
But to save himself the accusation of drawing up a vague shallowly-thought-out treaty and 
the acknowledgement of persisting in the face of commonsense, he did just that, persisted 
in the face of commonsense and jeopurdized the ratification of the treaty in the senate. 

The honors in the joust over the Four Power Pacific treaty certainly don't belong to 
Hughes, éhaey he succeeded in winning the tnclusion of France against the wishep of both 
Japan and England. That “boner” rules out Balfour likewise. And so Kato and Shidehara may 


pivide. thé wilted laurels between them, 
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Part I¥. 
The Pacific and Far Eastern Conference . 
Chapter ll, 


The Door Stop. 


Though America considered naval limitation the most important part of the conference, 
after all, only three nations were directly and most intimately concerned with that part 
of the agenda. The majority of the aiwe nations present were far more deeply interested 
in the peaceful and amicable settlement of affairs in the Pacific and the Far East, for 
reasons of economics and finance as well as for any altruism that might have been in their 


hearts. 


There were any number of problems to be settled concerning that turbulent new republic 
of China, all of them affecting in one way or another the foreign nations who assembled 
in Washington, November 12, 1921, <As early as July 13, the day Tokyo accepted America's 
any abeneen to the armament half of the progrun, depen expressed -her willingness in ‘secret 
iiessages™ to her ambassadors in London &fid: Hashington to discuss such safe generalities as 
the territorial integrity of China, the open door, equality of commercizl opportunity 
and the like, but two days later she made it clear that she would avoid any examination 


of accomplished facts or questions pending solely between Japan and America, or Japan 


and China, such as Manchuria, the Twenty-one Demands, or Shantung. And on July 20 she 
asserted that she had no objection to working whole-heartedly with China for the restoration 


of their customs collection and tariff autonomy, and for the abolition of their extra- 
(ee 


territoriality. (for texts of these messages No. 2864. and 436 see ibid, Pages 287, 291 5 


ank Ne, 


“fod No, 321, 446, see Chapter II). 

A bird's eye view of wnat the thinking people of China wanted and expected from the 
Washington conference: namely, withdrawal of consular courts, the abolition of spheres 
of influence,g and the restoration of customs; a view of the chaotic state of the country 
as the resident Soreigners saw it, and the preliminary reforms they considered auesearys 
is set forth in @ press summary sent out from Tokyo the last of August. There ome had 
been unofficial talk in fapiee and other quarters thut the salvation of China lay in 
an impartial administration, economic and political by an international board, until 
certain crying reforms were accomplished and the Asiatic government sufficiently unifed 


tocarry on. 


cee 
okyo-Washingtoh, No. 258, August 21, 1921. 


Following is a summary of Chinese press discussion since the proposal of 
the Pacific conference. 

Part of the Chinese vernacular press have tuken a violent attitude and pub- 
lished articles demanding the withdrawal of the institution of consular courts, 
abolition of spheres of influence, the restoration of the customs, etc. ¢ and 
have displayed also a violent attitude oennas Japan, but, although articles 
have been seen which argued that the Shantung question should be presented at 


aan 


the Pacific conference or that action should be taken at this conference to re= 
strain Japan, in general the editorials have a culm tone and it is not expected 
that they will break out in such an uproar at the time of the conference. 

In fact there have been numerous articles lately deploring the state of 
China and warning of the great influence which may be exerted on China by the 
results of the conference. This tendency is becoming more and more conspicuous. 
Generally it is argued that if China does not present national unity towards 
the outside, and the contention for power does not ceuse, the opportunity for 
the redotation of the sovereignty of China afforded by the proposal of the 
Washington conference will bring no good fortune to China. Only if China speedily 
ceases its domestic disturbunces, unites as a nation, establishey a constitutiong 
and resolutely restores peace, will there be any hope of benefits from the Wash- 
ington conference. If China should go on without reforming its political affairs 
and should continue its wars, it cannot be differentiated from the Balkan countries. 
It must then be expected that a proposal for the administration of China may be 
brought up in the Washington conference. There are many such pessimistic articles 
warning the people. 

When the Public Ledger article advocating an international administration 
was peventad, at first everybody kept silent about it, and there was a tendency 
to regard it as a sort of fabrication} but gradually there has grown & tendency 
to consider it seriously, and the argument is seen that, in order to avoid this plan, 
China must be completely preparedg and to avoid the evil of an international 


administration, China must request ..... [E. Note. Possibly, maintenance of) 


the open door, 

When we look to the English-language newspavers for the opinion of foreigners 
in China, there are some violent attacks against Japan, but there are many artitles 
which attempt to censure the past agreasive policy of Japan, but which say that the 
coming conference gives Japan a capital opportunity to make a clean sweep for- 
ever of the calumies against herg and that if Japan will base her policy on new 

(2) 


principles.it will increuse the friendship of the world und receive one of the 


>) ADT 


splendid results of the conference. 

The English-language newspapers are generally pessimistic about the present 
situation. They say strongly that on the basis of the disunification of the country, 
and the suet of confusion of peace and order in the country, China is not qualified 
to have a voice in the Washington conference on an equal footing with the foreign 
powers. Thefrepeat that the pressing duty of the Chinese is not to follow vainly 
after visions of the improvement of vague rights, but speedily to abolish the 
militaristic tuchun system, to reform the army, establish a constitution, stimulate 


the rise of a moderate popular opinion,and work to unify the country. 


(Apae? 


The Chinese would have been very much interested in knowing where the material of that 
article in the Philadelphia Public Ledger by Frederic® William Wile, Washington correspond- 
ent, originated. Japan was not the only nation that thought Manchuria was her special 
province for economic development. Certain private citizens of differend countries, one 
of them holding a position in the American cabinet and another an internationally known 
publisher of English journals felt that it would be wise to recognize openly the special 
interests of Japan in the provinces of China. 

Frederick Moore was a public relations adviser attached to the embassy at Washington. 
Lord Northcliffe was the Hearst of England, the owner of The London Times, The Daily Maily 
and ‘fhe Evening News » and Hoover none other thantthe saeeeies of commerce who later be- 
Game! presadonts The English publisher introduced the idea to the cabinet member at an 
interview, possibly over the luncheon coffee, and the cabinet member struck with the cold 


logic of the proposition relayed it at. a dinner party or a reception of some sort shortly 


afterwards at which there was present a newspaperman, 


The following day the private secretary of the cabinet member approved the article 
as reported by the newspaper man and so the¥ anonymous proposal appeared in The Ledger | 


August 8. This was picked up by Asiatic papers and discussed with fear and trembling 


in Chinese and Japanese government circles. Neither desired international control, for 


each thought that China would be better off without it, and the latter knew that Japan 
would be better off without it. 

These were the days when the agenda was undecided and rumors of varied topics flew 
thick and fast. And so it was natural that it should be considered a possible topic of 


the coming conference.and equally natural that the secretary of state who was still hazy 


himself as just what_would be undertaken,should deny it. 


(ee ) 
Washington~Tokyo, No. 488. August 8, 1921. 


Referring to my cablegran No. 487 (Note. A lengthy plain text summary of an 
article by Wile published in the Publie Ledger of August 8), according to information 
procured from a certain shure a few days ago by Moore, there is current within 
tne American governnent tne opinion that Inner Monoglia and Manchuria should be 
recognized as develooment territory of Japan. There had not yet been an opportunity 
to report this, and it had been left as it was, but today it is reported in a 
rather concreteiform in the above-mentioned cablegrun. 

According to Moore, Lord Northcliff broached this opinion to Hoover in their 


interview the other dayg and it appears that Hoover has brought it up in government 


42.9 


circles from this fact. 


As soon as we have investigaied further-into this matter, we ahall report. 


Marluingfon loys Mo. 35 7. Recect 1, lo. 


On the fifteenth the Newspapers here published an Associated Press report 
from Tok#o of the gifteenth to the effect that the Japanese cabinet on the fourteenth 
discussed a plan for the international administration of China which it was reported 
would be proposed by the United Stutes in the coming conference, A newspaper cor- 
respondent on the fifteenth took a copy of this report to the customery interview 
given to newspaper men at the state department and asked the secretary of state 
regarding the proposal for joint control. ‘The secretary of stute replied that no 
such proposal had ever been made nor had it been under consideration. J learned 
of these circumstances confidentially from a person who was present. 

On the sixteenth: the newspapers published the above denial regarding the 
previous report. The comment was added that although the gieeion of Chinese rail- 
roads which are in part or in whole under foreign control might be taken up in the 
conference, there was no evidence that the American governiment had any definite 
policy in view in this matter. 

Regarding the origin of the proposal for joint control mentioned in my tele- 
gram No. 497, I have since been told that two or three days before the plan was 
published in The Ledyer, a certain cabinet member at © social gathering here ex- 
plained to those present the urgent necessity of affording to Japan an outlet for 
the overflow of excess pppulation and presented the Japanese viewpoint in «a sympathetic 
manner, saying that while the United States and the British dominions prohibited 
Japanese immigration within their own borders, it was unjust also to oppose Jap-= 
anese expansion in Siberia. Then, referring to the agitation and unsettled con~ 
ditions in China, he expressed in an impartial way the views regarding Joint control 


contained in telegram No. 487. Wile, who was present sand heard this, sent the next 


day to the private secretary of the cabinet member a draft of his remarks for correction 
before publication, and, receiving this, sent it in for publication, 


Previously also Lord Northcliffe made a speech during his stay nere at a lunch- 


eon given under the guspices of the Overseas ‘iriters’ Association, in which he 
expressed the necessity of allowing the Japanese an outlet in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia for the overflow of population. 

Although Wile was careful not to state which Sabinet member had made the stute~- 
ment, judging from the way he spoke, there ate wany intimations that Hoover was the 
one, In addition, upon the occasion of the interview some time ago between Moore 
and Hoover, the latter expressed himself in favor of reciprocal] restriction of imni- 
gration, as contained in cablegram NY, 487 under headings 7 and 8. 

Accordingly, putting two and two together, L am of the opinion that the originator 
of the Ledger's proposal for joint control is Hoover, The fact that the secretary of 
Weike denied that such a proposal had been made to newspaper correspondents FP think 
may be due either to the fact that the proposal is still nothing more than the per- 
gonal opinion of its advocates and has not yet been calledto the attention of the 
secretary of state, or if not, to the desire of the secretary to uvoid arousing Jap=- 
anese public opinion in view of the opposition voided in Japanese newspapers to the 


recent proposal, 


Afaaett * 
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As soon as Chinu learned of the coming conference, Peking asked for an invitation, 
which she accepted July 13. She announced the twenty-fourth that she would work for the 
adoption of general principles. August 8, she agreed with alacrity to the date of the com- 
ing affair. Shortly afterward, we have seen,came the internationalization scare. 


The Chinese Bankers association two months later October 9 issued a manifesto fs a 
' . 


guide to the Pacific conference policy in which they stated the achievements they wished for 


China. There were six general principles: first, territorial integrity must not be infringed 


by concessions or preferred rights; second, any agreement between two nations about a third 


is to be null and void unless accepted by the third; third, if the first two principles are 
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accepted and spheres of Sapiens abolished, China will hold open the door to inter-~ 
national commerce; fifth, all diplomatic aneurin neg henpering improvement in financial 
and economic administration should be cancelled; fourth, international financial cooper- 
ation will be sought if there be no interference with Chinese financial and economic 
development; and sixth, north and south ohine is a purely local political condition 

not affecting business or international affairs. 

They stated further that they favored the four power consortiun,, They wanted a uni- 
fied railway plan under which foreign loanrholdera should have only the right to audit. 
Moreover, they wished to employ foreign experts only when necessary and without discriminat- 
ion. They felt that they should fix their own freight tariff and that police, not soldiers, 
should protect the right of way. Furthermore, no creditors of any satay y should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the forests or mines along the railway. In return all railway 

\ ' 
receipts|and expenditures should be handled by governgwent appointed banks. The gold 
standard should be adhered to and the Chinese silver dollars should be the sole medium of 
exchange. Paper currency should be standarized and all issues of foreign currency should 


be stopped, - \ noble plan, practically none of which was accomplished. 
4 
Weeks and months passed. ‘The Peking delegates gathered at Washington despite the pro- 


tests of the Canton government thet the former were not competent to represent the whole 


of the Chinese nation. Only the provinces immediately surrounding Peking recognized that 


guvernnent. Fifteen or more refused to, they either were ruled by independent military 
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governors .or tuchuns, or supported Sun Yat-sen, president of the southern government at 


Canto 


with 


n. Yet none of them were recognized as supreme by the foreign countries dealing 


China except Peking. Nevertheless. Peking claimed nominal allegiance of the eight- 


een provinces and four dependencies that in her eyes constituted China proper. 
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On his way to the Yashington conference, Colonel Ting-chia Chen, counsellor in war 


Peking delegation, gave an interview in Honolulu that must have caused much amusement 


it was reported back to Tokyo. 


ae > 


Honolulu-Tokyo, No. 61, October 7, 1921. 


Honolulu-Washington, No. 38, October 23, 1921, 


The following is the substance of an interview between T. C. Chen, a military 
officer in the party on the way to the Washington conference, and Stapleton, 
newspaper correspondent. 

Although as yet no cooperation was evident on the part of South China, if 
the cause of this were sought, it could plainly be attributed to Japanese intrigue 
in China. In other words, with the object of getting control of Manchuria and 


Northern China the Japanese were maneuvering to cause mutual antagonism between 


the provinces. The Japanese general we acting on the tacit consent of the 


foreign office, was always attempting mischief of this sort. 


. alone 
Nowever, it was not Japan/that was devising vurious schemes in regard to China, 


Great Britain, France and Belgium were eager in wishing us misfortune, ‘irst of 
all, the tacit consent on the part of each of the great powers in Europe to the 
assignment to Japan of rights acquired from Germany was based on mutuel agree- 


ment made by Great Britain and France with Japan. In other words, it was in 


order that.Great Britain might get absolute control of qusvelg ee France obtain 


sway over Yunnan and “Koosei". 


Every power excepting america was trying to have complete jurisdiction in 
China by a method similar to that by which at the end: of the Napoleonic wars each 
country took a slice of Poland. 

| China thought that, in order to check to a finish these secret schemes of 
foreign invasion and as long as she knew of further plans along this line on the 
part of those going to the Washington conference, there was nothing else to do 


but conclude an alliance with America, 


Influential officials of the Peking government who were survivals. of the 
days of the Empire were not true patriots. There were among them not a few corrupt 
mer|wo through bribery had feathered their own nests. Although Sun Yat~¥en was & 
true patriot and had rendered conspicuous service in establishing the democracy, 

a monarchical atmosphere still pervaded the whole of China. 

Notwithstanding sun best efforts put forth to avoid m actual armed conflict, 
China today was the objedt of exploitation by Japan and every country in TEurope. 
America was the only country in which we could place confidence. The lesson most 
sharply taught us by the Versailles treaty was that America did not exploit weaker 


peophes to her own advantage. Etc. 
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There were many spokesmen for the helpless giant China; many who knew the nostrum 


she needed. Students, professors, advisersjunofficialfind otherwise, analyzed her problems 
and policies in the American press before the convening of the conference November 12, 
All of these needs and desires were aptly phrased by Ku-wei-chun, Chinese ambassador to 
London cr delegate to the conference, otherwise known as V. K. Wellington Koo, in an 
interview shortly after the opening of the goatevands as a demand for rehabilitation of 
China, the deYelopment 6f her immense natural resourcedg and absolute political independ- 
ence, 


All the world was waiting to mow what attitude Japan would take openly toward her 


nearest and most important neighbor. This curiosity was satisfied indirectly November 15 
in an official statement of what Nippon desired to attain in the Far Eastern conference: 
namely, free and peaceful development of commerce in the Pacific; Racific support of the 
independence and integrity of China and the privilege of equal opportunity andbpen door 
ieee and industry of all nations; the withdrawal of troops from Kiaochow under 
terms satisfactory to Great Britain, the United States and China; recognition of Japan's 
special interest in Manchuria because of propinquity, investments and population; open 
door and equality of opportunity for all in Manchuria and Siberia; recognition of Jap= 
anese right to trade in Siberia; withdrawal from Siberia as soon as a stable governnent 
be established; hope. that the British would leave Wei-hei-wei when Japan left Shantung; 
acceptance of the Yonsortium by China; stabilization of financial, economical and political 
conditions in China; status quo in Dairen and along the South Manchurian: railway; freedom 
from worry over the Anglo-Japanese alliance; and solution of the Yap problem. All of which 
was very noble to say the least especially where Japanese interests were not vitally 
concerned. 

The Chinese were notified late the same day to be prepared to present to the confer- 
ence their case the following morning. This they did in the form of ten resolutions which 
they wished the conference to act. One, two and eight were later, in substance, incorporated 


in the NinepPower Open Door treaty. Four and five were partly provided for in general re- 


solutionsg and nine and ten were tentatively satisfied by the resolution to establish a 


board of reference to settle such problems. ‘The others: three. six. tind seven  wern deenend 


without much discussion. 
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Chinese Proposals Yo Yhe Washington Conference, 

i. (a) The powers engage to respect and observe the territorial integrity and 
political and administrative independerice of the Chinese republic, (b) China, 
upon her part, is prepared to give an undertaking not to alienate or lease any 
portion of her territory or littoral to any power. 

2. Ghina, being in full accord with the princinle of the soecalled open door 
or equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all the nations havingtreaty 
relations with China, is prepared to accept and apply it in all parts of the Chinese 
republic without exception. 

3. With a view to strengthening mutual confidence and maintaining peace in 
the Pacific and the Far Hast, the powers agree not to conclude between Memsites 
any treaty or agreement directly affecting China or the general peace in these regions 
without previously notifying China and giving to her anglopportunity to participate. 

4, All special rights, privileges, immunities, or commitments, whatever their 
character or contractual basis, claimed by any of the powers in or relating to China, 
are to be declared, and all such or future claims not so mude known are to be deemed 
null and void. The rights, ppaviienee, iimunities, and comnitments now known or 


to be declared are to be examined with a view to determining their scope and validity 


and, if valid, to harmonizing them with one another and with the principles declared 


by this conference. 


5. Immediately, or as soon as circumstances will permit, existing limitations 
upon China's political, jurisdictional, and administrative freedom of action are to 
be removed, 

'6. Reasonable, definite terws of duration are to be attached to China's pre- 
sent commitments, which are without time limits. 

& In the interpretation of instruments granting special rights or privileges, 
the well-established principle of construction that such grants shall be strictly 
construed in favor of the grantors is to be observed. 

8. China's rights as a neutral are to be fully respected in future wars to 
which she is not a party. 

2. Provision is to be made for the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
in the Pacific and the Far Hast. 

10. .Provisione is to be made for future conferences to be held from time 
to time for the discussion of international questions relative to the Pacific and 
the Far fast, as a basis for determination of common policies of the signatory powers 
in relation thereto. 

The New York Times - November 17, 1921. 
The first meeting of the committee of conference to consider Pacific and 
Far Hastern problems, the one at which the proposals were launched and its immediate 
reaction to them is dutifully detailed to Tokyo in: 


Hiaghin rtane Takuan Manhawanaan Ta ay Cie Sa PO aah, Ny Toa - 
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On the morning of November 16, the first session of the committee of 
conference to consider Pacific and "ar Eastern problems was held in the Pan- 
American biilding, Plenipotentiary delegates from the nine countries were 
present. The first discussion was regarding the organization of this com- 
mittee. It was decided that one secretary and adviser for each plenipotentiary 
should attend throughout the sessions, that no records of procedure should 
be kept, but that after consultation between the secretaries attached to 
the various plenipotentiaries, informal minutes should be dravm up. State- 
ments for the press would also be prepared by the secretaries. 

Chairman Hughes made & preliminary statement to the effect that among 
Pacific and Far Eastern problems the question of China was especially im- 
portant. He went on to say that the United States, looking back upon the 
history of its own difficulties experienced because of lack of unity among 
the independent states, sympathized with the present difficulties of Vhina 
and desired to aid her to attain the aspirations which she entertained for 
the future. He then eulogized the wonderful development of Japan and expressed 
confidence that by means of a unified and concerted policy between the three 
great powers, the expectations of the people regarding the present conference 
would be fully lived up to. 

The question was proposed of the order of procedure to be followed in 
the discussion. Sao Ke Sze, Chinese plenipotentiary delegate, pointed out 
that as China had tne most vital:interest in Far Hastern questions, the '.. 
Chinese question should be given preference in the disemssion and an effort 
made in the conference to define its fundamental principles. [He went on to 
say that the conrrete problem of applying these principles could be taken up 
paver but that the establishment-of. such:general principles would contribute 
greatly to a fitting solution of present and future political and economic 


problems in the far Hast. He expressed the hope that China would open up 


: ‘ ‘ y ~ 
her immense resources to.the various nations and that as a recompense she 


would enjoy the advantages to be derived from free and equal intercourse 


| 
t 


with those nations, He then presented the Chinese proposal contained in my 
telegram No. 32. 

At the close of the pronouncement of the Chinese plenipotentiary, in 
connection with the method of procedure to be followed in the discussions 
of the committee, the question was raised whether the proposal of the Shinese 
delegate should be referred for the time being to a special committee. The 
British delegate suid that in view of the fact that the content of the Chinese 
proposal was very wide in range, a preliminary discussion should be held 
regarding its adoption or rejection. The Italian delegate proposed that 
it be referred first to the committee on program and procedure. On the 
other nad, the Chinese delegate eurnestly advocated that it Pnould rather 
be discussed in the committee of conference. Tinally it was decided that 
the order of procedure would be to refer such questions as the Chinese 
proposal to the committee on program and procedure before bringing them up 
before the Sommittee of Nonference. tt was proposed by the Italian delegate | 
that at least}two days notice should be given before meetings of the Rormittee 
of Nonference. ‘his was left to the discretion of the ‘Shairman. it was 
decided to hold the meeting of the Xsubcomittec$ on the afternoon of the 
sixteenth and discuss the order of the day. 


ay 
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Immediately following the meeting of the Far Hastern committee the Japanese 


delegates gave their reactions to the ten Chinese proposals. On the whole they 


approved “in principle", but they wanted an jonest administration at Peking; no 


grafting; abolition of the tuchun systemg and proper supervision of foreign loans. 


This last point they thought could be accomplished through the international consortium 


of which Great Britain, France, Japan and jimerica were members awaiting the approval 


of Shina before uniting to control loans and investments. 


Under the previous non= 


cooperative system, a loan had been made by a Chicago bank. Due to internal troubles 
China had been unable to pay the interest when due and her failure had brought her 
an official reprimand by America shortly before the onening of the conference. 
Finallyy Japan statedy she was willing to dispose her leases for examination under 


No. 4 if the others would. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Charles A. Court Repirton, London Daily Telegraph correspond~ 
ent, in his account for the home paper a few days later pointed out, however, that te 
the points four and eight, dealing with review of contracts and the neutrality of China, 
would be objectionable to Japan in actual discussion. Just how right he was we will 
see later as well as what the delegates meet ty thought about China, ao her delegates, 

Poot: dolibvcd enti» } 
her advisers and their proposals. low Choo Kei is, perhaps, Shih-chao-chi, or Sao 
: ; 2 
Keg Alfred Sze, Chinese minister to Washington and delegate plenipotentiary.|( Lenox 
Simpson, Dr. J. C. Ferguson, advisers to the presidert and cebinet of China, and Dr. 
Paul S. Reinsch, former American ambassador to China, were unofficial advisers to 
_ the delegation in Washington. ) In: one paragraph the Japanese at Washington suspect 


that the Chinese proposal was written by Americans and in the next they condemn it 


as vague and carelessly worded. 


(Epon 
Washington-Tokyo, Vonference No. 45, November 18, 1921. 


With the approach of the opening of the Vaghington conference, discussion 


in all the newspapers became more and more tense and all sorts of propssganda 


eee 


was conducted among them, Je too Os by working | end teuking € every opportunity 40 


talk with correspondents, etc., hoped to spread u general knowledge of the 


sincere position of the Japanese government, and at the same time we paid 


particularly careful attention to discussing its principles concerning Far 
Bastern questions, The explanation of our sincere attitude towards the 
Yashington conference and particularly towards the armament limitation question 
seemed to make an extremely good impression on public opinion here. lost of the 
discussion was concentrated on the armenent limitation question and the anti- 
Japanese criticisms centering on the Far Eastern questions and particularly 


on the Chinese questions gradually became less numerous. Accompanying this 


2 


i hat the American 


on the other hand there wis a feeling of a change in the foeke discussion 
of the Whinese question being oroduced because of the report 


t 
ra 
governnient had sent Chine a strong warning in connection with the Vhicago 

bank loan questiony and because pessimistic reports were constantly being circulated 
concerning China's economic crisis, political confusion, etc. 

Then on the day of tne formal opening of the conference the speech of the 
secretary of state was devoted mainly to the armament limitation question. In 
spite of the fact that on the armument limitation question he even made a concrete 
proposal, he made little reference to the Far Eastern questions and rather gave the 
impression that they were secondary matters. Indeed not only did he make a dis- 
pley of power as if he wished to conclude the conference at a single sitting, 


but he concentrated newspaper discussion main]y on the armament limitation 


question. 
Keanwhile scattered in two or three newspapers were found attacks of the 
Chinese delegate, Qu Choo Ken on the crime of the twenty-one demands , discussions 
arguments 


by Koo of the political and economic development of “hina, pro-Chinese 
of Simpson, Ferguson, etc., but they were insufficient to exert much attraction 


on the general trend of opinion. On the contrary, according to reports from 


outside, there was « lack of mutual understanding among the views of the 


delegates, Koo and Sze. At least it was observable thet the atmosphere 


surrounding the opening of the conference wis contrary to the expectations of the 


o 


Chinese delegates. 


Unless the understanding of this delegation is at fault, the Chinese proposal 
made in the Far Eastern questions conference committee on November 16 is con- 
ceived in the spirit of transforming this situation and opening a new front in 
the position of China. Disregarding for the time the truth or falsity of the 

2 
report that the text of the proposal was drafted by Reinsch, Ferguson, etc., when 
we see that the clauses of the proposal follow the classification of the American 
programy and are arranged and worded in a way to cater particulurly to American 
public opinion, we are led to suspect that the underlying motive of the proposal 
is first and principally to effect a favorable transformation in the situation 
by propaganda. 

When the clauses of the Chinese proposal are examined, not only is the word- 
ing so careless that it is hard to grasp the meaning, but there are not a few 
things which it is quite impossible for us to approve. Accompanying the develop- 
ment of the conference it is our purpose to criticize these points thoroughly, 
and at the same time on our own initiative to exhaust every effort to make clear 
the policy of the Japanese government towards Chinese duoutiens in accordénce 
with the spirit of our instructions, but the pace of the progress of the conference 
is very rapid and itfis not to be expected thet there will be time to ask in- 


structions one by one. ‘We therefore wish to inform you beforehand of the situabion 


here. 


(ypee®) 


When the subcommittee met to organize on November 16 and to discuss the Chinese pro-= 
poanae the next day, Baron Shidenara was tuken ill end wes unable to participate in the 
sessions. The upshot of the matter was that things were referred buck to the general 
committee and the committee agreed to postpone discussion for a few days until the Jap- 


anese had time to study the proposals and the Baron had time to recover his indisposition. 


Unfortunately for him, it was more serious than at first anticipated, 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 41, November 17, 1921. 


On the afternoon of the sixteenth, the first session of the sub- 
committee on Far Zastern questions was held. (The organization of this 
committee ig identiaal with that of the committee on program and procedure, 
namely, one plenipotentiary or speciully appointed delegate attending from 
each country.) After a discussion, they decided to hold the second session 
on the morning of the seventeenthy and to discuss matters of choice of 
agenda and classification of vrocedure. 

At the meeting of the second session on November 17,Plenipotentiary 
Delegate Shidehara was not present on account of illness, arid Plenipotentiary 
‘Tokugawa attended in his place. The American delegate with reference to the 
agenda pointed out two or three differences between the American proposal 
and the Chinese proposal. Then, after the discussion of various details, it 
was decided that there should be algmeral discussion of the Chinese question 
in the committee of conference, and that then the various problems should be 
taken up in the order of the agenda as first outlined by the United States. 
At that time the Chinese proposals would be considered under the heads to 
which the separate sroposals relate. Plenipotentiary Tokugawa said that the 
Japanese had no objections to exchanging views about the various questions, 
but .that yin view of the importance of the probloms they would like to make 
an extended study of them in order to facilitate the effective progress of 
the deliberations and that he hoped the comnittee would refrain from bringing 
up these matters for debate at once. The American representutive expressed 
the hope that a meeting of the comnittee of conference would be held at once, 
but finally our desire that a meeting should be held at which it would be 
possible for all the delegates to attend was acceded to, This date for the 


meeting will be communicated by the Japanese delegates. 
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The Root resolutions and the Hughes resolutions resulting finally in the 
NineyPower Open Door treaty were the two most important results dealing with 
. generalities that came out of the Far Eastern conference. The first of these 
groups was introduced at the second meeting of the Far Hastern committee. Hlihu 
Root introduced the idea of a resolution reaffiriming the fundamental principles 
of the independence of China, its territorial integrity, the open door,g,and equality 
\ (Bint 
of opportunity as expressed in the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the Franco-Japanese 
(rad) 3) i per) 
treaty, the Portsmouth treatye and the Takahira-Root agreement, November 19 after 
») 
the senior delegatesg- Charles Hvans Hughes for America, Arthur J, Balfour for 
the British Empire, Baron de Cartier for Belgium, Aristide Briand for France, 
Carlo Schanzer for Italy, Baron Tomosabute Kato for Japan, H. A. van Karnebeek for 
d ctl rare ; 
the Netherlands g and Visconge d‘Alte for Portugal,- had expressed their friendship 
and sympathy for China to Sze. 
Japan had declared definitely her intention of “hands off" internal China and 
in favor of the open door and removal of extraterritoriality. Brit&in promised 
to cooperate and the Dutch, the Portugese and the Italians had nodded their approval, 
Balfour wished,however, to keep strictly to the .imerican agenda. According to 
‘Pertinax? foreign editor of L'Echo de Paris in Washington, Jepan was sitting pretty, 
for the open door and abolition of extraterritoriality, because of propinquity, 


would be just another big advantage to her. 


lis sudstence of the Yranco-TJananese treaty of 1907 waa threh a 


"The governments of Japan and France, being agreed to respect the independ- 
ence and integrity of China, ag well as the principle of equal treatment in 
that country for the commerce and subjects or citizens of all nations, and 
having a special interest to have the order and pacific state of things 


preserved especially in the regions of the Chinese Empire adjacent to the 


territories where they have the rights of sovereignty, protection or occupation, 


Ra, “ct 
is 
yo engage to support each other for assuring the peace and security in these 
a, «, 
iG regions, with a view to maintaining the respective situation and the territor- 
ial rights of the two high contracting parties on the continent of asia." 
Japan Year Book, 1921-1922, France and Japan 
. ’ | » 
announced January 5, 1922 that their treaty wis not inconsistent& : 
y 9, 2: bith Da Yome pore 
r | " 
(tne gist of the Takahira-foot exchanges of 1908 is as follows: 
I. It is the wish of theltyo governments.to encourage the free and peacefil 
development of their commerce on the Pacific ocean; 
II. The policy of both governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive 
tendencies, ig directed to the mintenance of the existing status quo in the 
is 
” region above mentioned and to the defence of the principle of equal oppor 
& 
; tunity for commerce and industry in China; 
\ ‘eae 
iM 
S IIt. Thefare accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the 


3 territorial possessions belonging to each other in said region; 


qK TV. They also Aird\ determined to preserve the common interests of all 


powers in China, by supporting, by all pacific means at their disposal, the 


oO? 


independence and integrity of Shina and the principje of equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry of all nations in that empire; 


Wshould any event occur threatening the status quo as above descreibed 


or the principle of equal opportunity as abow defined, it remains for the two 


governments to comnunicate with each other, in order to arrive at an understanding 
as to what measure they may consider useful to take. - Japan Year Book, 1921-226 ) 
3 - ° 
( The Portsmouth treaty signed by Russia. and Japan at the close of their 
war in 1905 recognized the principle of the open door and the sovereignty of 
China. ) 
; 
(‘me following few phrases from the preamble of the Anglo-Japanese | — 
alliance concluded July 13, 1911 characterizing the object express the same idea: 
A.- The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in the 


regions of Eastern say of India; 


B. - The preservation of the common interests of all powers in 


im 
me China by insuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese empire and 
pe 
MY 
ae 
gon 

the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all 
woh 
ht 
tae nations in China. 


G3. - The maintenance of the territorial rights of the high contract- 


i ing parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India:and the defence of 
> their special interests in the said regions. -- Japan Year Book,1921-19220 ) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 52, ~ November 19, 1921¢) 


The second session of the Far Wastern conference conmittee was 
held in the Pan-American building on the morning of the ninteenth. 
Delegates of nine powers attended (Shidehara was absent.) 

Chairman Hughes proposed that the committee should first have 
a general discussion of Chinese questions, and should then pass to a 
discussion of the particular items in the American agenda proposal, 
during which the Chinese proposal could also be considered with the 
reservation that paragraphs nine and ten of the Chinese proposal did 
not concern China alone and should therefore be left to general dis- 
cussion at a later date. He therefore proposed that the committee 
should immediately enter ona general discussion of Chinese questions 
and then have an exchange of views on the first item of the American 
agenda program and find a general principle. 

Delegate: Kato then made the speech given in the accompanying 
cablefram No, 53. The French delegate Briand said that there should 
not only be a general discussion of Chinese questions as a whole but 
also a further general discussion at this time of each agenda item 
concerning Chinese questions. Balfour said that the British govern- 
ment had made repeated declarations concerning the fundamental prin- 
ciples of territorial integrity, etc,,; and he saw no necessity of a 
further statement. The Italian, Dutch, Belgian and Portuguese represent 
atives in turn rose und stated their views. Finally the Chinese delegate 
Sze, after reserving for a later date an opportunity for a detailed 
discussion of concrete questions concerning the statements of the 


various delegates, expressed sincere appreciation of the friendly 


sentiments expressed by the representatives of ail the powers. 


As goon as the Chinese delegate had finished his address, the American 
gp cette Hoes eats that the American government had announced its policy 
towards China, but there was one word to say to the delegates. Although 
there were repeated declarations concerning the fundamental principles of 
the independence of China, territorial integrity, the open door, equality 
of oppértunity, etc., in the Anglo-Japanese treaty, the Franco-Japanese 
agreement, the Portsmouth treaty, the Takahira-Root agreement, still it 

could not fail to be advantageous once more to declare and confirm these a 
principles in the form of a resolution of this committee. In this con» 
Maction the question of “What is Chinat?*® would come up. Thus, if it should 

be possible to determine to interpret it as China proper;,a real advantage 
to the progress of the conference would be secured. 

With the preparatory remark that he thought it necessary to decide 
what was the application and scope of the principles spoken of by Root, 
the British go ente palfour, approved the suggestion and moved that the 
drafting of the resolution be left to Root. 

The Qninese dstegate heoveare that China's territory was already . 
decided by the constitution of Chinagand Chinese delegutes could hardly 
approve anything which made a change in the constitution. The name Ehina . 
was applied to China proper and .... . (za. Note. Possibly, her dependencies]. 
Hae ae comprised twenty two provinces [na. Yote. Possibly, and 
depencies. } 

Root said that we were not here discussing questions of the Chinese 
nation, and were therefore not bound by the Chinese constitution. Saying 
that the responsiblity for the discussion was on him himself he rejected 
Koo's proposal. Finally the chairman entrusted Root with the drafting of 
a resolution, and the comnittée adjourned. The next meeting will be 4 P.M., 
the twenty-first. 

It was also resolved that absolutely nothing about the proceedings of 
the discussion in the committee should be published excepting the announcement 


We 


of agreements after they had been made. The roraedin«en halaw thn 


proposal will not be published. 

Delegate Shidehara is not yet recovered frota nis illness, but it did 
not seem desirable to delay tne conference merely for our CONVENL ENC Oy and 
a therefore assented to having this session the nineteenth. 

Delegate Kato's speech given in the accompanying cablegram was drafted 
in order to make our position in this discussion clear by giving a summary 
of our fundamental policy with regard to Chinese questions in accordance with 
the spirit of your instructions. Your approval is requested. 


( apicr ) 


The resolution proposed by Root was adopted with two small changes: one the dropping 
of « phrase commentary on the difficulties of the readjustment from the imperial govern- 


ment of China$ the other strengthening the third part by asserting definitely the desire 


) 


not only to establish but to maintain equal opportunity. This, they believed, would 

supersede the Root-Takahira agreement and the Langing-Ishii notes of 1917 in which Japan 
stated the doctrine that pvropinquity creates special interests and America recognized it, 
though both countries promised to adhere to the open door and refrain from discrimination 


of the trade or commercial rights of other countries. The John Hay note of 1899 wag the 


original declaration of the open door policy. 


Atk ¥ 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 60? November 21, 1921. 


The third meeting of the committee of conference on Far Eastern questions 
was held on the afternoon of the twenty-first, in the Pan-American building, 
Plenipotentiary Delegate Shidehara did not attend. After discussion of the 
resolution drafted by Root, some slight changes were made and the resolution was 
passed as communicated in cablegram No. 61, It will immediately be given out 


(FIA) 


for »vublication. The detuils of the proceedings will be cabled in another 


follows: 


The administrative integrity mentioned in point one (see accompanying 


cablegram) is not meant according to the resolution to have any bearing upon 


special rights already granted by China. By respecting China’s sovereignty is 


meant that administrative acts directed toward making a fact the above mentioned 


sovereignty of China as an independent nation must also be respected. This 


resolution does not attempt to apply this principle or to limit it to the past, 


the present,or the future and makes present conditions the basis. There is 


nothing to prevent changes being made in the future with the consent of the in- 
terested countries. The Chinese plenipotentiary said that individual restrictions 


having force at the present time could be removed in future after consultation 


between the countries concerned. Discussion followed in thig vein. The next 


meeting will be held to-morrow afternoon. 


Root Resolution on the Open Door == 
it is the firm intention of the powers attending this conference 


hereinafter mentioned, to wit: the United States of America, Belgium, 


ot the British Empire, France, ttaly, Javan, the Netherlands, and Portugal: 


S (1) To respect the sovereigaty, the independence, and the territorial 


and administrative integrity of China. 
(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 


China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable govern- 


se ment, (overcoming the difficulties incident to the change from the old 


and long-continued imperial form of government, ) 


use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing and 
maintainings the principle of equal opportunity tor the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory of China. 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of the present conditions in 
order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights 
of the subjects or citizens of friendly states and from countenancing 


action inimical to the security of such states. --_New York Times, 
N 


November 22, 1921, 
ae -_ 3 
Téa, Yote. The phrases in { )s in Articles (8) and (@) were 


dropped and amended as mentioned ee, 


Lage ate ) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 63, November 22, 1921, 


Referring to my conference cablegram No, 60, the proceedings 
of the third meeting of the conference committee on Far Eastern 
questions, held on Noveuber (fvonty-firet) vere as follows: 
Previous to entering upon a discussion of the text of the 
resolution drafted by American Plenipotentiary Root, the latter 
explained that this resolution was drawm up after synthesizing 
the views expressed by the plenipotentiaries of each country at 
the previous meeting and the treaties, dedlarations, atc., hither- 
tofore concluded; therefore its contents was not eas to cover 
anything new. Also, avoiding long discussion of the question of 


‘Shat is China?", it would simply use the word "China". 
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To the Chinese plenipotentiary's question whether "respect" in 
paragraph 1 of the resolution had also the sense of “observe”, the 
reply was given that “respect” had the stronger meaning of the two. 

Then Plenipotentiary Kato asked whether administrative integrity 
meant respect of China's political independence, and whether it 
meant it would @ffect the vested rights and interests of each..country, 

Root replied that anything such as privileges already granted 
by China would not be affected in any way by this resolution. In 
making this statement that the administrative integrity of China would 
be respected, the treaties and other administrative acts put into 
operation by the independent country Of China must also be respected, 

Then Balfour explained that nevertheless this basic principle 
did not prevent future discussion of whether existing privileges should 
be maintained, or whether ultimately some change should be made. 

He said that, in other words, to cite the matters of extraeterritor- 
iality and the arrangement as to the customs tax system, a change 

in these later on,after further discussion could not be preventedg () 
aga at the same time not only would there arise the imperative duty 
of ee them, but, in short, discussion would proceed with the 
actual situation as a basis and along the lines of this regolution. 

At the close of these questions and answers, Wellington Koo 
said that even if the status quo were made the basis, he thought 
that the existing restriction on China's administration would not 
be adhered to forevery and that accordingly the restrictions would 
pe annulled after consultation with and with the consent of the 
countries concerned, 


To this Hughes answered that except so far as restrictions had been made 


through treaty or otherwise, China naturally had the right of self-govern- 
ment. 

Then the Dutch plenipotentiary questioned whether this resolution was 
contemplated as ultimately a declaration or treaty among the Rowers. If 
so, was the resolution a standard for the relations between China and 
foreign countries or was it a standard for the mutual duties of foreign 


countries? 

‘ Hughes replied to this that this resolution did not at this time go so 
a9 to lay down in advance whether it should finally be a treaty among 

the powers, or a decluwration. ts greatest importancs lay in being a 
starting point for discussion in the committeey and it went no farther than 
that. 

The French plenipotentiary asked whether the resolution was applicable 
to the past or was a standard for the present and future; in other words, 
whether in case of changes to be made in actually existing treaties, the 
making of such changes would be subject to the consideration of China and 
the country concerned; or again, whether it would be submitted to aiacuseton 
by all the countries having a part in the resolution. 

Root made no reply to the questions about time. He explained that the 
object of the resolution was to bind together the various countries in an 
agreement as to China's foreign relations. Besides recognizing China's 
national rights, the validity of acts originating in her sovereign rights must 
also, be recognized, Accordingly, an agreement with China was needed to put 
this resolution into effect. To give u concrete example, there was the 
conventional maritime customs tariff; here, if the countries concerned, with 
China added to their number, should wish, from the standpoint of helping China 
financially, to increase the rate, every country having anything to do with 
the question should confer over it. 


After the foregoing general discussion, the resolution was taken up 


article by article. 
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It was proposed by the British plenipotentiary that in paragraph 2 on 
"sovernment” in the draft of the resolution, given in our ebutersice cable- 
gram No. 61, the words “overcoming the difficulties incident to the change 
from the old and long-continued imperial form of government" which appear 
in the original Root draft should be dropped, since it would be undesirable 
at this time to say anything about a change in the form of government, even 
though sympathy was felt for China’s republican administration. 

There was no objection and it was decided to dipos these words. 

Instead Of: cite eee te wees (fa. Note. Possibly, "To use their influence 
for the purpose of effectively establishing and maintaining" of paragraph 
3, the Root draft had "to Gafeguard for the world so far as it is wehin 
our power", In regard to this the Italian plenipotentiary expressed the 
view that the wording seaned rather lukewarm. Rootcexpleined that the 
insertion of this phrase was an appeal to the various countries who held 

(Ftat) 
special interests in China, and he quoted also the John Hay notes Finally 
on a motion of the Pritish plenipotentiary this was amended as in our cable- 
gram No. 61. 

dn regard to the meaning and variety of the so called rights in paragraph 
four ofthe draft 'of the resolution there were qacaeious and replies be-~ 
tween the [talian and British plenipotentiaries. Finally the discussion 
ended in the decision to give it the meaning that China would not lessen 
rights already granted to private companies or to a country. 

Lastly, the word "powers", in the final text of the resolution wag made 
to mggan all countries except China, but to save China's fac this was not 
specified, as shown in our cablegram No. 61. 

The amended resolution was unanimously adopted, and it was decide to 
publish it the folhowing day. The meeting then adjourned. 

(epics >; 
Baron Kato foresaw difficulty when the Far Eastern committee reached details if the 
| He requests 


Japanese snould have to wait to ask Tokyo about each point under discussion. 
fil ee Stee eh. Oe ead el ee ee ee 


Tokyo for permission to give full steam ahead when the troublesome passages 
are reached, ina cable giving his own summary of. the first four meetings. 
At the fourth conclave Kato had admitted that Manchuria was a part of China 
proper and the conference had turned to the tariff. 


(apes ) 
( Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 70, November 23, 192174 


From Plenipotentiary Delegate Kato. 

The attitude of the United States towards rapidity in solving 
the armament limitation question is already known to you. At the start 
they dashed in and announced their concrete plan like a clap of thunder. 
With regard to Pacific and Far Eastern questions they have not 80 
eagily made their attitude clear, but at the first meeting of the 
conference committee, Chinese questions were principally touched 00 yg. 
and in the second session the Chinese proposal was presented. The 
United States immediately proposed that Root should personally draft 
a resolution, and Great Britain approved. In the third session a 
statement of general principles practically as contemplated in the 
American agenda proposal was published and hastily adopted. The 
Americans explained, the Britisn acted in concert; especially when the 
Chinese wished to go into questions of detail supplementing the gen- 
eral eprinciples, it was said that this was included in the resolution 
and that that would be foolish to discuss’ they were quickly and 
forcibly suppressed British and Americans with mutual support hast- 


A 


ened the adoption of the printiples, a condition which makes plain the 


atmosphere inside and out. 


But regarding the application of these principles, while concrete 


questions will be discussed pretty much in accordance with the wished 


of the Chinese, it is clear from the explanation of the resolution und 


from the attitude of the British, American and French delegates in the 
fourth session that when it comes to the question of application, which 
the four principles of the resolution will no longer affect, no change 
can be made witnout the consent of all the interested powers in addition 
to those having special rights by treaty provisions. 

It follows from the foregoing that an attitude of delaying or leav- 
ing unsettled the Far Eastern questions, or questions which will hasten 
their solution, will be perfectly transparent. When therefore we come 
gradually to take up the cnucrete special questions proposed by the 
Chinese, there will be no time to askcfor instructions for every detail. 
I therefore think it will be advisable for us too to promote this fashion 
of speed by instantaneously making a suitable statement and accepting 
or rejecting the proposaly and to endeavor as fag as possible to stop 

with the establishment of general principles. 
i wish to inform you of the foregoing in advance. 
(ep sai ) ‘ ’ *: . og ( poset 4 Aap an ok } 


Ag long as they stuck to poneral Ties. comp iments flowed, but jas soon as they 


got down to concrete details the Chinese delegates struck snags and felt the brick- 


bats. The French delegation even challenged the authority of the Peking delegates 


as representatives of the whole of China, but were finally satisfied on the ground 
that they benibacnied the only government internationally recognized. The same day, 
November 23, the British let fall that the Root resolution was virtual seedneancs 
of the financial consortium by the Chinese and amounted to a pooping of operation 


of railway concessions held by the powers and continued supervision of Chinese custo™8,. 


ap ashe’ 
(Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 100, November 28, 1921, 


+..,.In our interviews with newspaper reporters regarding the Chinese 


question, our policy has been always to express gymputhy with China, and 


not to take the attitude of vindicating our standpoint by unnecessary 
exposures of internal conditions in Chind? in tne conference as well, 
as alregdy noted, the fact that we have aaa made fair representations 
has not only favorably impressed America, but the Ohinese plenipotentiaries 
have likewise recognized thiag-and they have not ventured upon any violent 
propeaganda as before. Besides this, the attitude of the American govern- 
ment has not been what they expected, and it has at last become apparent 
to them that this government will not necessarily take sides with them 
regardless of circumstances, 

at the same time, knowledge of China's internal condition, particularly 
her financial plight, has finally apread to the press, and it has een sone 
as fay as to discuss the question "thet is China?", the former feeling of 
compassion taking on a slight ¢oloring of contempt. 

Likewise, because the statements of the Chinese delegates are prone 
to run to ideals and to be prolix, not only have they algnated the sympathy 
of the conference, but the newspapers as well have not received them with 
much interest. 

As stated above, China's position at present is one of disadvantege. 
I think we should therefore utilize this opportunity by keeping in as close 
touch as possible with the Chinese plenipotentiaries, and preventing their 
running to extremes. They are on the other hand being fiercely criticised 
by Chinese studente rgdicalists because of the weakness of their attitude, 
and they are avoiding all contact with us. I think our authorities should 
be more than careful ynot only to see to it tnat our press at this time 
takes a sympathetic attitude toward ae present financial distress, 
that no needless ridicule is thrown at China nor anytning done to provoke 
popoular discussion; but also not to let any Chinese-Japanese incident 
occur in this critical time. 

In regard to the Chinese question, although ghe professes the same 


fair principles as our country, Great Britain will apparently insist .to 
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the utmost upon its vestéd rights. it caamacios upon the manipulation 
of the newspapers through the intermediation of Lord Riddell? on the twenty- 
third, however, the latter in an interview with a group of rigwapaper men 
spoke as though the Four Power Consortium would monopolize all loans and 
would come to control Chinese finances. ‘This immediately aroused the 
opposition of the Chinese plenipotentiaries. 

The French, as already reported, announced a one-sided proposal, which 
was seen to be impossible of realization, that if the other nations should 
return their leaseholds, France would return Kwang Chow Bay, but this did 
not have any special influence. The speech of Briand on the question of 
land aemaments attracted temporary publicity but it did not arouse general 
sympathy throughout the United States. Signs are not wanting that it 
reacted rather to incite antipathy in Japan and European countries and in 
correlation with Lord Curzon's criticisms it raised a storm in the hitherto 
calm progress of the negotiations. In general the attitude of France does 
not have very great influence in American public circles. Of Italy there 


is scarcely any mention. 


{ ype he Ok } 
ay 


As early as December 3 members of the Chinese delegation who had been expecting 
miracles began to withdraw, so Chun Shu-Xwei, manager of the Chinese press bureay, 
said. Five of them, disappointed in the failure of the conference to satisfy theoretical 
and idealistic demands, had gone home. On December 5 Tiao Tso-ch*ien or Dr. Philip Tyay, 


general secretary of the delegationyresigned in protest because he thought China's rights 


as u nation were being slighted. He wished to continue on to Cuba as minister where he 


had been recently appointed. He accused the conference of referring everything to sub- 


committees for meaningless resolutions of postponement, The next day three other ad- 


ARR 


_visers also submitted their resignations, -Chow Tsu-ch'i, ex-minister of Ninance, Yuho 
M.T. Liang, ex-minister of Noreign \ffairs, and Vice-admiral Tsai Ting-kan, associate 


director of the revenue council, “> 


gt ee (Pd def Cid APE 


Caseyesiadriel of this in due time. ("choo Saku Ken" is Dr. Tyau, “ghuu Ji Sei 


is Chow Tsu-chi, "Sai Tei Kan" is TsaigTing-kan, and “Ayoo Jo Koo" is Yuho li. T. Liang. ) 
A 
\ 
( ad her } 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 165, December 8, 1921, 


Our successive cablegrams have a@quuinted you with the development 
of Far Hastern questions at the Washington conference. In principle, 
all the nations purticipating in the conference have expressed sympathy 
towards China and have promptly adopted general principles like the four 
clauses of the Root resolution. As concrete questions are gradually 
reached, however, the interests of the participating countries become 
extremely complicatedg and at the same time, acconpanying the progress 
of the discussion, more attention is being paid to the actual condition 
of China. In addition to this, the recent anti-Brigfish and anti-American 
tendency in part of China and the arrogance with which Sze and Koo bear 
themselves in the conference have apparently produced an unpleasant 
impression extending even to the delegates of these two countries. 

For these reasons it is generally observed that the Chinese are 
losing sympathy. lt is said that for several days the Chinese plenipotent- 
iaries have felt very nervous about thisg and thut not a few among their 

staff are also fecling pessimistic about future developments in view of 
the stute of their country. The newspapers of December 5 published that 


‘Choo Saku Ken, the general secretary of the Chinese delegation, had 


presented his resignation «s un expression of dissatisfaction with the 


results of the Pacific conference. ‘The next day, the sixth, it was re- 


ALO 


been so disappointed with the action finally taken. On 


ported that Shuu Ji Sei, Sai Tei Kan, Ryoo Jo Koo, etc., had also tendered 


1 (FR) 


their resignations in the same spirit. 

In thig connection it is said that during the meeting of the sec- 
retary of state with the newspaper correspondents on the sixth, the 
representative of the Hearst newspapers asked a question in the sense 
that these Chinese resignations deserved sympathy. The secretury is 
said to have rebuked him with the reply that not only would it not be to 
the advantage of the United States to make suppositions about the pro- 
gress of theconference in a tone which would disphay sympathy with these 
resignations, but that there was no reason for expressing sympathy with 
China, etc., etc. The public agitation of the Chinese students con-~ 


cerning the Shantung question has also been stopped from the time of 


the third session by a stern warning from the local police authorities. 


{ ies ’ 3 


If the hopes of the Chinese delegates had not been so high, they would not have 


December 7 the Far Kastern 


committees voted to respect China's rights as a neutral: 


the 


The contracting nowers, other than China, agree fully to respect 
China's rights as a neutral in time of war to which China is not a 


party; and Chine declares that when she is 4 neutral, she will observe «=: 


the obligations of neutrality. --_New York Times. December 8, 1921, 


Someone has said "In times of peace, prepare for war, It was just that that 


Japanese were doing thougn apparently attending a conference to limit armuments 


and to eliminate grounds for war by the provisions of the Four Power Pacific pact 


and tne Hine Power Open Door Treaty pact. 


Briefly, the first wes to preserve the 


peace of the Pacific by respecting each other's possesionsy and the second was to 
TSSReCt the sovereignty, the independence and integrity of China, to provide 
opportunity for her to develop a stable government, to protect the principlot 
equal opportunity for alljin commerce and industry, and to ask no special privileges 
to injure the rights of others. It is tue these treaties were not signed until 
later, 

The chief delegates, Haren Tomy siburo Kato und Masanao Hanihara,- the former, 
mbpeeuer of the navy and the latter, vice-minister of foreign uffairs,-kept always 

w end 
» Jepan's position in the eyes of the world and what must be conceded to win the 
good opinion of America and the weatenn world. True they conceded little more than 
absolutely necessary, but they were a sashes check to the frank, militaristic ambitions 
of the more radical salement of the government. 4f there were dissensions among the 
Chinese delegates, all was not sweetness and light in the Japanese party. One of 
the most interesting members, frank, outspoken and the very opposite of the American 
’ 

idea of Oriental caim was Lieut. General Kunifsnige Tanaku, the chief representative 
of General Yusaki Uyehera, chief of BOAR Ew General Hanzo Yamanashi, minister of war, 
and the military party in the government. 

Though ordinarily one would think the navy and army would be equally rabid and 


alert to protect their opportunities to fight, on one occasion, that of the resolution 


to protect China's neutrality, the navy, according to the army, was asleep. Or 


perhaps it was just lack of cooperation due to resentment on the part of the delegates 
at the constant wish of the army representative to dictate. Whatever it wus, it led 
General Tanaka to send a blistering, explosive communication to his chief of staff the 


day after the resolution was passed. 


( Mle 5 : 
Froma Tanaka, Washington,gd December 18, 1921. 


Tos Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference No, 22, 


I have always been vigilant in endeavoring to keep in touch with the 
Xlenipotentiaries and tne \ubassador, With regard to Chinese questions 
I had finally ......... in udvance. Yesterduy afternoon, however, I 
suddenly learned for the first time from the evening neeueniene that 
the resolution concerning the neutrality of China (Article No. 8 of 
the Chinese proposal) had been passed. 

I must express to the Minister of Nar and the Nhief of Maff my 
unmeasured chagrin that with reference to a military question of this 
kind, which has so important a relation to the existence of Japan, I was 
unuble +o submit my views fully to the Rlenipotentiaries before they 
took action and to carry out the wishes of our army. Following is 
a report of what happened. 

At the time China offered its twelve proposals, I felt that the 
eighth proposal had an important relation to Japan's continental in- 
stitutions. I therefore conferred with Plenipotentiary Hanihara and 
we agreed in thinking that this proposal was a matter of course, legally 
speaking, and that it was not of such a nature as to be brought up for 
discussion. I therefore let the matter rest. ‘hen decision was 
suddenly taken on the proposal I wus wae ontcneds I immediately saw 
Plenipotentiary Hanihara and told him that I considered tahis question 


to be a matter of grave importance from the point of view of the military 


interests of Janan. L inquired the circumstances of Japan having joined 


in this resolution. 

Plenipotentiary Hanihara said that the proposition was a matter of 
course and that that the delegutes had epproved it, because they felt 
that it would be disadvantageous for Japan to oppose it. They had not 
thought it so grave a matter. 

I replied that it put Japan in a hole, for in case Japan were at 
war with a certain country and had to get materials from China, if 
China took an unfriendly attitude, it would be necessary in the end for 
Japan to invade China; break the obligation of this Article and fight 
with China as an opponent. it would also be an extraordinary strutegic 
impediment in a war against..... . In thése cases it would be an ex- 
tremely severe blow to Japan. 

The plenipotentiary said that in such cases it would be a question 
of actual power. The delegates had felt that this article was aimed 
at Japan alone and that American advisers had probably instigated China 
to present it. The delegates had no reason to oppose it. 

I told him as my opinion that I thought it not entirely impossible 
to oppose the article on the two grounds that the proposition was a 
matter of course and not necessary to be mide a resolution and that 
Russia, which was the nation most concerned with Chinese neutrality, 
was not participating in this conference. 

The plenipotentiary repeated that in this case it would be detrimental 
to Japan's position for the delegates to oppose the:proposition. 

I said thut if my views on this matter had been consulted in 

’ 
advance, I would have advised opposing the article on the two grounds 
given above. I was astounded that this had not been done. 

i then saw Plenipotentiary Kato and said the same thing. liis 
views were the same as those of Plenipotentiary Hanihara and he said 


that the responsibility in this matter should attach to him, Plenipotentiary 


Kato. 


In reporting these circumstances I request your careful and mature 


consideration of thera, 


Undoubtedly a resolution guaranteeing to respect China's rights as a neutral 
’ . «s * _ 
Kaceta, butt paeiapparrthy (ittle un Pedinudi. pawar 

nation would be an extraordinary strategic impediment in a iar ha Sate Chinese 
bandits. And the phrase about the necessity of breaking obligations has a strangely 
faniliar ring about it reminiscent of those who considered treaties scraps of paper. 
The Japanese learned their diplomacy from Germany even if they did learn their 
business methods from America. 

The next day the Far Hastern committee adupted the Geddes resolution supplementing 


the Root resolution: ; 


The powers attending this conference declare that it is their in- 


hy tention not to enter into any treaty, agreement, arrangement, or under- 

% 

»? 

_ standing, ‘either with one another, or individually or collectively, with 
id 
\ any power, or powers which would infringe or impair the vrinciples which 

Ny A 

* 

3 : a 
- have been declared by the resolution adopted November 21 by this com- 


So The. 


mittee. -_New York Times December 9, 1921. 


a, 


In the plenary session of December 10 report of what had been accomplished 
in the Far Hastern comnittee was made and approved. The nine powers assented to 


respect China's rights as a neutral and expressed the wish that the Root resolution 


might be adapted to a NinegXower treaty, which would further safeguard it. Though 


this was the first official hint of a Wine ower treaty on China and the Far East, 
rumors of some form of a large agreement had been flying since last August. England 
had certain definite things it wished for China, but it demanded certain reforns 
first. We saw in No. 258 of August 21 gabove that an English paper in China had 
advocated the abolition of the militaristic tuchun system, a reform of the army, 

a constitution, a moderation of popular opinion and unity of China as a basis for 


granting the desired reforms. 


On September 25 dic New York Times carried ruwnors of enlarged agreement to 


replaace the Anglo-Japanese alliance in regard to Japan's special interests in 
China or Manchuria. Henry P. “letcher, under-sbecretary of state, immediately denied 
the intent of the United States to review all of Japan's agreements concerning China 


as preposterous. Yet from the fight that Hughes made in the conference to get Japan 


to review her twenty-one demands and to list all commitments, the seed evidently 


fell on fertile ground, 


(per) 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 644 September 28, 192l@ 


The New York Times published a special telegram from Washington, 
September 25, in which occurs the following: 
Pepa Ce \ 
os The sentiment in the United States and among the British 
overseas dominions against a renewal of the snglo-Japanese 
alliance appears to have produced a widespread impression among 


observers of international affairs that it will not be continued. 


It seems to be ussured that one plan to be considered in ‘iush- 


ington will be the substitution of a general treaty for all 

conventions including the nglo-Jepanese alliance and other agree- 

ments between Japan and western governments having as their ain 

the confirmation of Japan's special interests in China or 

contiguous regions. The means of doing this may be a treaty be- 

tween China and all the powers or treaties between China and 

each of the powers which shall be substantially identical, 

varying in accordance with pre-existing territorial acquisitions, 

leases or concessionsg «and duly recognizing the political 

position of Japan, etc., ete. 

Lapoes’) 

iurphy of the Kokusai News Bureau immediately questioned the under-secretary 

of state about this. Fletcher said that it would be entirely impossible for | 
the conference to revise all the above-mentioned treaties and agreements con- 


cerning Chingy und the American govermnent had never thought of such a thing. 


Murphy told me tnis. 

Coming over on the boat Balfour drafted a separate agreement for China and the Far 
East and gave it to Mughes on the opening day of the conference, Sir Maurice Hankey, 
secretary of the English delegates told Saddo Saburi, countd Lor of the Washington 
embassy, November 26. ‘This plan of the British is interesting both for its similarity 
in form to the Four Power treaty and to points of the Nine Power treaty, or resolutions 
Brepieds 4a, B, and © of the vreamble resemble the Root resolution or Article I. Article 
I of this resembles Article VII of the Nine Power pact. Article III of this resembles 
the: résolution on the publicity of cohtracts. irticle V of this became a Board of 
Reference estahlished by Resolution. Article VE of this resembles Article II of the 


Nine Power vact. But Tokyo did not like it, 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 107, November 29, 1921. 


Referring to our cablegram No. 104 Hankey in his conversation re~ 
ferred to the fact that he hud a plan while medesme on the one hand # 
tripartite agreement as a substitute for the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
on the other hund to make a separate agreement among the countries in- 
terested in the Far ast and particularly in China. 

Saburi suid that for the sake of information he would like to 
know what draft had been made of the so-called separate agreement con- 
cerning China. If a text had been drafted, he would like to get it for 
Kr, Hughes. (7) 

Hankey said that some sort of draft had been made on board ship, 
and after showing some hesitation he said that he would deliver it, 
after ne hed obtained the consent of kir. Balfour. ile said that he ha 
not intended particulaty to refer to the fact that this draft had been 
made. 

The draft was delivered to us last evening. This morning, the 
twenty-ninth, Hankey told Saburi that he hoped that no importance would 
be attached to this proposal concerning China. Saburi took the occasion 
to ask Whetner tne proposal had been presented to the United States. 
Hankey replied thut it hud been presented to Mr. Hughes at the game 
time with the tripurtite agreement proposal. 

4s this prooosal has points which Japan could hurdly accept off 
hand and no importance is attached to it atte British, itis doubtful 
whether anything further will be heard about it, but I think it worth 


while at least to know the original views of Great Britain, and I am 


therefore cabling the entire text in caublescriua io. 108. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 108, Hovember 29, 192l¢y 


The governments of the British Empire, China, France, Japan, and 
the United States of America {Holland and Portugel might be added) have 
agreed upon the stipulations set forth below, having the following ob- 
jects: 

A. The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in 
Eastern Asia. 

B. ‘The preservation of the independence and integrity of the 
Chinese Republic. 

C. The application of the principle of equal opportunity for 
the commerce and industry of all nations in China. 

D. The substitution of international coroperation for international 
rivalry. 

Article 1. It is agreed that whenever in the opinion of the high 
contracting parties any of the ovjects referred to in the preamble of 
this agreement are in jedopardy, the five governments will Sepunenee 
with one another fully and frankly wd will consider in common the 
measures which shall be taken to safeguard their menaced rights or 
interests. 

Article 2. The high contracting parties agree that they will in 
no circumstances take independent action for the protection of their 
interests in Eastern asia by the employment of naval, military or aerial 
forces without previously consulting the other high contracting parties 
as to the desirablility of taking such meusures, save in cases where 
life and propoerty are endangered. 

Article 3. Every contruct und agreement involving finencial 
liability between the Central Chinese governmentsuand /or the provisional 
Chinese governments and the high contracing parties and /or their nationals 


and for the agents of their nationals shall be communicated to all the 


high contracting powers, and no suchleontract or agreement shall be 
binding until so communicated. 

article 4. The diplomatic representatives of the high contracting 
parties at Peking shall be vested with the executive authority of 
carrying out this agreement. 

Article 5. The nigh contracting parties recognise the desirability 
of urranging for periodicel meets between their duly accredited represent 
atives for the discussion of the practical means best calculated to 
secure the objects aimed at under the present agreement. 

Article 6, The bigh contracting parties agree that they will not 
without consulting one eather enter into seperete agreements with 


another power or powers to the prejudice of the objects described in the 


preamble to this agreement. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 109, December 6, 1921. 


1. As a result of hasty consideration on our part, it is felt 


~ wn. 


that in case it is inevitably necessury to separate the agreement on 
China from the Pacific azreement, it is necessury to secure a-wording 

of the China agreement which will not bind our legitimate uctivities, 
based on the fact that,as a result of the geograpliical proximity of Japan 
to China, Japan natureolly hus special interests different from the 

other powers. In that case there may be a difference of views with 
China. It will be impossible to exclude China from the China ugree- 
ment. It would therefore be the better policy as far us possible not 

to make a China agreement which will be parallel with the Pucific 


agreement, LiLpossibtei+—-tehepedtoido 10. WO. d theme pitted il damiibann 


iz Bier ibe tise ti tes aes saab OU Obie: 
On the whole Tokyo wus sympathetic to the Yninese demands und ordered the “ash 


ington delegates to support them provided China would agree to modernize her an- 


tiquated and anti-foreign institutions and open up the interior to trade and commerce. 
Tokyo-Washinton, Conference Nos 131, December 8, 1921, 


Judging by your successive cablegrams with reference to the provress 
of the discussions in.the committee on Far Hastern questions, the stutus 
of affairs is that the Chinese udvocate the abolition of foreign post 
offices, the withdrawal of foreign troops and police and the discontinuance 
of consular courts und even go so far as to wish to take up the questions 
of the abolition of leaseholds und, of course, of spheres of influence. 
The impression of the Japunese government is that the Chinese people....ercece 
fsa. Note. Possibly, is entitled to] such rights and its policy is, as 
you are aware, not to refuse to give friendly consideration upon the 
busis of proper conditions to the abolition of institutions by which 
national rights are restricted. «a previous condition of this ubolition, 
however, is that the consciousness of the Gninese people must be uroused 
to a Garkous consideration of the situation, namely, that besides adopting 
wu policy of active effort with respect to the abolition of the above- 
mentioned restrictions of Chinese national prerogatives imposed by 
foreign countries, Chine should also gradually do away with her anti- 
foreign and antiquated institutions and those not in harmony with the 
advance of world civilization. Especially, upon the withdrawal of the 
consular courts, it is & reasonable argument that the interior of China 
shall be opened uv to the world and that tne right of foreigners to mixed 
residence in the interior shall be recognized. ‘YThis not only would 
work toward the welfare of Shina herselfjbut would be equally advantageous 
tothe rest of the eortas In this way, the questions of most vital in- 
portance to Japan, i.e., those of population and raw materiuls, might 


partially solve themselves. 


The question of the opening up of the interior of China wis men- 
‘tioned in the first part of the section on China in the general in- 
structions previously given. bkspecially with respect to the opening 
up of the interior, judging by the present situation in the committee 
on Far dastern questions, we consider that it would be proper for Japan 
to propose this at this time. ‘We suppose you have this in mind, but it 
is desired that you watch your opportunity and tuke proper. measures. 

According to your conference cablegram No. 31 (Note. Minutes of 
first session of committee on Far Wastern questions) and succeeding 
ones, the Chinese Plenipotentiary Delegate Sze announced that China 
wished to open up her rich resources to the powers and to grunt free 
and equal trade advantages to the various countries. Cur above-men- 
tioned proposal for the opening up of China is not limited to the matter 
of resources alone, but included the desire that in accepting the abolition 
of the restriction of national rights, we shall secure an acknowledgement 
of the right of foreigners to reside freely in the interior of China 


+ 


ag is the cuse in ordinary civilized countries. 


, 


When she.learned that Hughes was tending toward a general agreement on the Far 
Kast, Tokyo wished to base it on the Root resolution, to include peace assurunce, the 


opening of the interior of China to development of its natural resources and to residence 


of foreigners, and to include China in the agreement, 
4 


Tokyo-wWeshington, Conference No. 213, December 21, 1921» 


Urgent. Very Yonfidentia ; 
Not only did the new Pacific agreement exclude Chinese questions, but the 


Anglo-Japenese ulliance, which is mainly concerned with those questions, will 


become invalid simultaneously With the establishment of the Pucific agreenenty 


ie ea) 


and the Japanese-French agreement concerning Chinese questicns, the Japanese- 
Russian agreement, the Tukahira-Root agreement, etc., will also, strictly speaking, 
naturally be affected by the new situation. The Vashington conference has adopted 
the four great general principles proposed by Root, and it will be possible to 
establish on them the fundamental principles of an agreenent concerning Chinese 
questions among the nations participating in the conference. 

The plenary session of the conference of December 10 approved these four 
great general principles, and it is reported that Hughes at that session in~ 
dicated the purpose of concluding a general agreement regulating Far Hastern 
questions. The agreement concerning China will be shaped by future developments 
of the conference, but, substantially in accordance with the policy stated under 
heading No.1 of our cablegram No. 109, it is desired to bring about the estublish- 
ment of the four great Root principles as the starting-point. .ifter noting the 
following points, you will take appropriate action. 

i. + is desired to insert in the preamble or elsewhere a statement that 
the pupose of this China agreement is to assure the peace of the whole Far 
East. 

2. To make the substance of the agreement the four great general principles 
mentioned above. 

3. after the establishment of these four great general principles, it is 
desired to have an expression in the agreement about the opening of Chine at 
least in the sense of ........ . {Ea. Note. Possibly, development of resources, 
if not of mixed residence fof foreigners in the interior. If there is strong 
oppdsition to this, it will not be necessary to persist with it, but you will 
make the utmost effort in accordance with our suggestions on this point Zin our 


cablegram No. 131. 


4. In the muking of this Ghina agreement, you will pay especiully devout 
attention to the passage about geographical propinquity in the first part of 
heading No. 1 of our cablesr:z No. 109. It will be difficult for us suddenly 


to accevt the basis of the proposal commmnicauted to you by iuukey and reported 


was distinctly retroactive and Albert Sarraut, delegate for France, objected at once. 
Japan's representative acknowledged that such a thing was one to wire home about. 


It 
ended with them accepting the first three “in principle” and reserving consideration 


of the fourth. 


Hughes Resolution on the Open Door 
With a view to anplying more effectually the principle of the open door 
or equality of opportunity for the trade and industry of all nations, the 
powers represented in this conference agree not to seek or support their 
nations in asserting any arrangement which might purport to establish in 
favor of their interests any gmeral superiority of rights with respect to 
‘eonaeneied or economic development in any designated region of the territories 
of China, or which might seek to creaté any such monopoly or peetexcnes as 
would exclude other nabionals|rom undertaking any legitimate trude or in- 
dustry or from participating with the Chinese government in any category of 
public enterprise, it being understood that this agreement is not to me so 
construed as to prohibit the acquisition of such propegrties or rights as 
may be necessary to the conduct of a particular commercial or industrial 
underteking. ~~ New York Times, January 17, 19227 


Hughes Resolution on the Open Door -- Revised. 
i. 


With a view to applying more effectively the principle of the open 


in your cablegram No. 108. Needless to say, this agreement will require formal 


instructions before definite action is taken. 


5. It is desired by all means to nave China included in this agreement. 
Perhaps if China is included in the agreement ond is made to bear the obligations 
of one of the contracting parties, in view of the peaceful spirit of the agree- 


ment and in view of the aspiration expressed in the four great generel prin- 


ciples for the establishment of an effective and stable \overnment, her inclusion 


may naturally draw the Chinese nation into a peaceful tendency, and may grad= 


ually produce a solution of her problems on the basis of the abolition of the 


tuchuns and the demobilization of the troops, questions which are most intimately 


associated with the internal disorders of China. it might aiso accelerate the 


withdrawal of the anti-foreign and exclusive practices of China itself, as 
mentioned in our cablesrain No. 131Qdena be accompanied with extremely good 


missing 


effects on the economic development of Japan 
dpe) im‘No. 109, there will 


- 


Of course as stated in heading No. 2 


be no objection to including in this agreement the other countries participating 


in the Washington conference. 


On January 16 in the *ur Hastern committee meeting Hughes offered x resolution 


to put teeth in the open..door generality. Sir Auckland Geddes, British ambassador 


to the United States and delegate to the conference, sugyested machinery for carrying 


out this idea of propping open the open door. Accordingly llughes incorporated an inter- 


4 
national board of reference +o maintain the open door in China end tacked on a fourth 


article that all past concessions might be reconsidered by the board if in conflict 


with the aforesaid princivle. 


The reference of any of these contracts to the board was optional. This article 


door, or equality of opportunity, in China for the trade and industry of 
all nations, the powers other than China represented at this confererce agree: 
{a) Not to seek or to Support their nationals in seeking any arrange- 
ment which might purport to establish in fevor of their interests any general 
superiority of rights with respect to commercial or economic development in 
any designatied region of China. 
(b) Not to seek or to support their nationals in seeking any such monopoly 
or preference as would deprive other nationals of the right of undertaking 
any legitimate trade or industry in China or of perdicipating with the Chinese 
government or with any provincial government in any category of public enter- 
prise, or which by reason of its scope, duration, or geographical extent is 
calculated to frustrate the practical application of the principle of equal 
opportunity. 
It is understood that this agreement is not to,be so construed as to 
prohibit the acquisition of such properties or rights us may be necessary to 
the conduct of a particular commercial, industrixl, or financial undertaking 
or to the encouragement of invention and research. 
2. ‘The Chinese government takes note of the above ugreement and declares 
its intention of being guided by the same principles in dealing with applications 


for economic rights and privileges from governments und nationals of all foreign 


475 


countries whether parties to that agreement or not, 

3. The powers including Vhina, represented at this conference agree in 
principle to the establishment in China of a board of reference fo which any 
question arising on the above agreement and declaration may be referred for 
investigation and report. 

{A detailed scheme for the constitution of the board shall be framed 
by the special conference referred to in irticle I of the convention on 
Chinese customs duties. ) 

4, The powers, including China, represented at this conference, agree 
that any provision of an existing concessinn which appear inconsistent with 
those of another concession or with the principles of the ubove agreement or 
declaration may be submitted by the purties concerned to the board of reference 
when established for the purpose of endeavoring to arrive at ea satisfactory 
adjustment on equitable terms.--=New York Timos January 18, 19224) 

On January 18 Article IV of the open door resolution was elided on the 
motion of Sir Robert Borden, Canadian delegate to the conference, after Japan 
had objected to its inclusion. The other panes were adopted. Borden claimed 

Ww 


that the fourth was unneccessury for article thee implied that any two countries 


—_ 


might resort to the board of reference for advice and arbitration if they so 


desired. The Japanese believed that this would not permit the examination of 


existing comaitments, bub the Americans differed. 


Shidehara claimed that the interpretation of “open door" from the 
first statement in the John Hay note of 1899 had been broadened. Javan was 
willing to include Article IV)provided it was amended to specify that it was 
not retroactive. It was then that Borden introduced his resolution. France 
agreed with Japun. Sze, for China, was easyer to have it retained. For some 
reagon: the Americans did not push the matter, but agreed to drop it without 
further parley. This resolution later became .rticle III of the Nine Power 
treaty. 

This wasn't the last the Japanese were to hear of existing commitments, 
however. They reported carefully and quickly every word that the British and 
Americans had to say on troublesome Article Ivy, and their own views on the 
resolution as a whole. They were going to defend their special rights at 


all costs. 


Washington-Tokyo, Sonference No. 470. January 20, 1921, 


The secretary of state gave an interview te the press correspondents 
inmediately after the decision was made to strike out Paragraph 4 of the 
Hughes proposals in reference to the open door by the committee on 
Far Wastera affairs on the eighteenth, After pointing out that they 
had been in error in placing such exceptional importance upon Paragraph 4, 


he explained to them that, as the same substance is contained in Paragraphs 


1 and 3, the organ that would have been established by Paragraph 4 is 
planned to become a means for settlement of all questions connected 
with the open door, and, also, that the present proposals will do 
nothing more than to extend the doctrine of the onen door as introduced 
by Mr. Hay and render it more concrete, and, finally, that, although 
America will render assistance in the recovery of the Chinese Holts. 
China must first, of itself, establish a stable government, which, he 
said, would not be vossible except by China itself. 

All of the newspapers, however, on the ninteenth gave great im- 
pottance to the reports of the discussions over these proposals. There 
were not a few which, in the criticisms that they added, generally made 
such observations as that Great Britain in spite of having given her 
entire support to the provisions in the liughes proposals, had, herself, 
taken the opportunity to make the motion to strike out Paragraph 45 
they expressed displeasure that America had so easily yielded to the 
opposition of Japan, France and othersy and said that it is to be re- 


cognized as a failure for America and a success for Japan. 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 483, January 21, 1922-6) 


Referring to our conference cablegram No. 470, in the interview 
given the press correspondents on the nétnteenth by the secretary of 
state, he repeated his explanation of the previous day. He said that, 
because he had considered the elimination of article 4 expedient for 
the progress of the discussions, America nad agreed to it; yet,as a 
result of this America had not consented to refrain from all discussion 
of matters which were to have been included in article 4, 

Plenipotentiary Geddes on the sume day also made an explanation to 
the correspondents similar to Hughes’ answer. tHe stated that Great 
Britain's unwillingness to oppose puragraph 4 as & principle was evident 


~_ 
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from her agreement to publish contracts made between China and various 
foreign countriesy and from the consideration she intended to give also 


to any proposal which the Chinese might bring forward in place of 


paragraph 4. 
. The above vindications by both plenipotentiuries were published 
in the various papers.of the wwentieth,.and in conjunction with the 
decision to publish the various contracts with China, described in 
my cablegram No. 470, criticism of the government seemed to subside 
somewhat. 

An editorial in the New York Tribune of the same date argued that 


this proposal saw constructive achievement in the existence of paragraph 


3. Paragraph 4 had been dropped on account of opposition from Japan, 
but America had fergery assented to the principle formally in paragraph 
4, It could be seen merely from a review of China's political sitiekien 
‘that no confidence Jould be nad that this would ever be carried out. 

The New York Sun and Washington Star also expressed approval of 
this proposal. 

In opposition to it the New York Times argued that if the Hughes' 
proposal was something ee applied to future conditions alone, it 
would be meaningless despite the existence or non-existence of paragraph 
4. Also Plenipotentiary Shidehara wished to cut down the aoplicditon 
of the principle of the open door by inquiring into it from its origin, 
but if this were to be accepted, instead of the open door, there would 
be seen a half oven door, 

XN. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. ATL Jenuary 22, 1922. 
wv 


1 The Hughes resolution in repard to the open door has an 


_—e 
extrenely important bearing on us. ‘We have therefore given it exhaustive 
study. ‘Whereas there had really been no change throughout in the fund- 


AGN 


amental policy 6f the Japanese govdrnment to respect and adhere to the 
principles of the open door and equal opportunity over the entire territory 
of China, the interested powers have naturally been observing very closely 
the attitude of Japan regarding the discussions in the Washington con-~ 
ference, particularly on the Far Mastern question. In view of this we 
have considered it most advantageous to seize every favorable opportunity 
to declare this fair and open policy above mentionedg pnd, becsuae we 
considered it harmoninus with your first instructions to us, we at first 
expressed entire accord with the proposal in principle. On reexamining 
the resolution in detail we concluded there was no objection to giving 

a general consentgif various points such as the following could be made 
clear: 

1. The resolution has no direct effect at all on alreudy established 
rights and interests. 

2. +t does not apply to certain kinds of specified enterprises, 
thet is to enterprises where monopolization up to a certain extent 
is necessary. 

3. This word "monopolistic" has really a very broad sense, being 
construed to mean monopolizing interests in a general way in this sort 
of enterprise; and svecial and preferentiul rights in particular enter-= 

“Note. 
prises, auch as our rights and interests in weeeseees sid. /Possibly, 
Manchuria and liongolie}g are not necessarily contrary to the so-called 
principle of equal opportunity. 

4. To bring about a thorough-going realization of this resolution, 
the Chinese government on its part must respect the spirit of the re- 
solution. | 

You algo are aware from subsequent developments in the discussion 
of this question and from the proposed Hughes amendment and tie course 
of the discussion of this amendment, that tae veseseseeefid. Noto. Possibly, 


views} of the delegates were thought on the whole not to run contrary 


to our viewsy and that therefore we took the initiative and expressed 
approval, 

(Note. End of first section of message. Second section not 
received. . Third section follows.) 

Nevertheless, if at this time we persist in making the demand 
that the above-mentioned understanding be confirmed by the conference, 
complications in the discussion will certainly be brought Ong and par- 
‘ticularly a strong weapon placed in the hands of the Chinese, besides 
bringing on an anti-Japanese reactiony and placing us in a very awkward 
position either in the question of spheres of influence or of that of 
the twenty-one demands. It was through our desire not to have this 
happen that we avoided bringing up this question again at the time when 
the above-mentioned resolution wis discussed. Wot only that, but the 
proposed Hughes resolution has the character of supplementing the 
Root resolution. Neverthless, the fact that it does not presume to 
take any action which would endanger the security of friendly countries 
igs not only made clear in section 4 of the Root resolution, but with 
respect to the understand at the time of the organization of the 
loan group, Plenipotentiary :ianihara particularly pointed out this fact 
in the discussion of the question of leased lands in the twelfth meeting 


of the conference committee. ilughes also at this time confirmed this 


understanding. Accordingly it is a matter of course that we have not 
cast eway our special rights and interests in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
and it cannot be thought that there will be any such result induced 
ag the weakening of fundamental principles respecting our so-called 
fanchuria and Mongolia reservation, 

3. In compliance with your instructions at the outset in regard 
to the opening up of China itself, that is to say, regarding the question 
of the abolition of anti-foreisn and exclusive institutions in China, we 


desire to present this before the conference in some form or other. ‘The 


declaration which happened to be made by the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
on November 16 in the conference committee on Far Eastern questions to 
the éffect that the natural resources of China would be opened up for 
the sake of the nations of the world, could be used to introduce this 
proyosal. However, as you know, there have already been protracted com=- 
plications over various questions concerning China » and if at the same 
time we attempt immediately a proposal of this sort, it will create 

the suspicion that Japan has her self-interest alone as her underlying 


motive, and would tend to obstruct the regulations. -. + - 


The geddes Resolution on the equalityjof and non-discrimination of railway tariffs 


— 
— 


was adopted January 19 without much discussion. This resolution later became parts 


of Articles V and VII of the Nine Power treaty. 
Resolution on Chinese Railway Tariffs 


That it is desirable that a provision to the following effect be in the convention 


on the Open Door in China: 
~ 
4 The Chinese government declares that, throughout the whole of the railways in 


“4 
YS China, it will not exercise nor permit any unfair discriminetion whatever, direct or 


Syed 
J 

J indirect, in respect of charges or of facilities on the ground of the nationality 
~ 

a 

~ ‘of passengers or the countries from which or to which they are proceeding, or the 


CY 


origin or ovmership of goods or the country from which or to which they are consigned, 


or the nationality or ownership of the ship or other means of conveying such passenters 


~ 
? 


de 


or zoods before or after their transport on the Chinese railways. 


/, 


( 


The other powers represented at this conference take note of the above declaration 


wy 
> and make a corresponding declaration in respect of any of the aforesaid railways over 


wR . ar : : er é F Z 
ea which they or their nationals are in a position to exercise any control in virtue 
v 
St of any concession, special ayreement, or otherwise. 
‘A 
3 Any question arising under this declaration may be referred by any of the 
Rene) 


ye powers concerned to the board of reference, when established, for consideration 
and report. --- New York Times January 20, 1922¢) 


NN 
te a + : 7 4 * . 
What was Igier to be Article IWof the Nine Power pact, the Root resolution 
on spheres of influence, was adopted without comaent Junuary 21, 
Root Resolution on Spheres of Influence. 
J ' The contracting powers ugree not to support any agreements by their 
3 
tr respective nationals with each other designed to create spheres of influence 
i or to provide for the enjoymeht of mutually exclusive opportunities in des- 
-ignated parts of Chinese territory. 
vA 
The Far hastern comaittee appanted a subcommittee January 31 to draft the general 
treaty on China. <All the resolutions on China were renvorted in the plenary session 
February 1. und approved. “sbruary 3 the Nine@Powerg Open Door treuty incorporating 
: 
an additional article on consultation, Article VII, was adopted by the "ar Eastern 
Somnittec. The plenary session of February 4 adopted the treaty and signed it 
February 6. The United States senate pussed it dlarch 29. For text 6f the treaty, 
see Appendix VIII. 
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Part IV, 


Chapter Ak 
The Far Kast and Patific Conference. 


Chapter ja. 


Find the Villain. 


After the general principles concerning China had been formulated and approved, 
the Far Hastern committee of the Washington conference turned to concrete demands 
November 22. A satisfactory increase in the flat five per cent import tariff for 


China was the knottiest of these problems, for IIsu Shih Chang, China's president had 


demanded complete autonomy cage before. Though this was referred at once to a 
“the Wit 4d Stealer ; 
subcommittee consisting of Senator Cscar Underwoodg Baron de Cartier,or li,Cattier, 
A 
as alternate ,Belgium; Sir Robert Borden,or M. W. Lampson, British Empire; Dr, 


Wellington Koo, China; Albert Sarraut, or HM. Kemmerer, France; Senator Luigi Al- 


bertini jor Signor Vincenzo Feileti, Italy; Masanao Hanihara yr Masunosuke Odagiri, 


Japan; Jonkheer Beelaerts von Blokland, Netherlends; and Captain Ernesto Vasconcellos, 


Pertugal,-it was considered in the general committee as well. 


Dr. Koo reviewed the history of the tariff problem. The original tariff treaty 


fixing the non-differentiated five per cent rate was a direct result of one signed 


aaa 


and China and cpened five ports for trade and commerce, besides ceding Hongk§ng and 

granting a number BE osher provisions, the most important of which was the surrender 
of her eae regulate her own tafiff. The supplementary treaty of the following 

year set an undifferentiated rate of five per cent for both imports and exports. 


f] 
Other nations under the most-favored-nation clause signed similar treaties shortly 


afterwards, 

The inequality of the enforcement of the treaty provisions led to another war 
in 1858 with Britain and France aligned against China. The agreement at the close 
of this altercation fixed the likin or inland transit tax at two and one half per 
cent ad valoreug the import and export tariff was continued at the same percent with 
the addition of a free list of commodities. Though they were entitled to a tariff re- 
vision every ten years, the Chinese were never able to obtain ity because of the 
special interests of other powers. 

By the agresment of Shanghai after the Boxer rebellion the schedule of values 
was revised to make the exisiting rate an effective five percent. The same year 
1902 Great Britain promised to permit the raising of the tariff to twelve and one 
half percent for import and seven and one half per cent for export, provided the likin 
was abolished, should the other countries agree. Japan and America were said to have 


consented the next year, but nothing more was accomplished until 1918 waen another 


revision for an effective five percent tariff was made. Unfortunately a low scale 


of values was used and the tariff still lagged. 
Underwood wanted a repeal of all tariff treaties, go that there would be nething 


to impede any fair agreement that might be reached. This was the chief source of 


Chinese revenue for foreign obligations as well as for internal financial problems, 

and what money the Chinese obtained wus in spite of inability to make reciprocity 
agreements, in spite of no differentiation, lioreover, tue duties collected were 
collected by foreigners, banked in foreign institutions and held for foreign obligations 
first ,as were the salt tax and the railroad revenues. 


Koo spoke for the restoration of full tariff autonomy after an agreed period 


Dr. 
of time, In the meantime he desired the twelve and one half per cent ad valorem with 
no likin tax and periodical revision of value scales until an investization could 


be made and a final decision reached. lle even proposed that the rate be set at 

ten per cent for ten years and afterwards at seven per cent if conditions warranted, 

On November 23 he asked for free and unrestricted right to fix and differentiate 

the tariff obtained by three stages: first, an immediate raise to twelve and one 

half percent January 1, 1922; second, a period of fixing and differentiating their 

‘own rates under a maimur limitp; and third, full restoration of rights. ff this 

were granted, Koo promised not to interfere with the present system of foreign collection 
Moreover, he thaught the 


and primary devotion to the liquidation of foreign loans. 


governors would consent to banish the likin gladly, ‘This they promised to do two days 


a 
later if Chiness obtained tariff autonomy. 
N 
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@ She favored a supplementary tariff rate as did France; America, because of her 
constitution, could not approve a temporary tariff; and England wished to avoid an 


increase if possible, ae not, to have the additional funds managed by the director 


‘general of maritime customs, none other than Sir Francis Aglen, a British subject. = 
Japan had proposed a schedule of supplementary tariff rates as provision for additional 


revenue for China and had sounded out the ambassadors of the various countries resident 


at Tokyo during the fall. >The British under Aglen had a counter plan. The Chinese 
rejected it for one of their own: a surtaX of twenty-five per cent, flotation 
of loans secured by these excess funds and the redemption of other loans by the 


additional revenue from the loans, until an adequate revision of the tariff agree- 


ment could be made. 


(opo<e) 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 47. November 23, 1921. 


(Note. Sent in two sections - first section not received. ) 

Since our foregoing proposal of supplementary tariff rates was made to 
take the place of the previous regime and since the time for the second re- 
vision of rates is drawing very near, the Japanese minister in Peking replied 
that it was not necessary now suddenly to call for discussion by the diplomatic 
body. 

The views of the various countries in this matter follow: 

1. Great Britain is favorably inclined toward the view expressed by the 
Britisn chamber of commerce in China and accordingly will try to avoid carrying 
out the second revision or the establishment of supplementary tariff rates. 
If, however, by any chance, the tariff rates must inevitably be increased, 


their view apparently is that the administration of these funds should be 


sas 


placed in the hands of the director general of maritime customs. The British 
government has given the British iainister full power to approve or reject our 
proposal and his instructions are to maintain a policy by which Great Britain 
shall continue to have a voice in Chinese affairs. 

2. Although the American government did not at first appear to be ese 
pecially opposed to our proposal, instructions have since been receivdd to 
the effect that on account of the provisions of the American constitution, 
it is impossible to approve temporary tariff rates. The American ambassador 
is requesting further instructions regarding whether he shaiffeontinue to 
maintain the previous policy of the United States when the question of the 
re¥ision of existing tariff rates and the fixing of supplementary rates is 
Miatese: 

3. As £or the French government, the French ambassador expressed his 
concurrence with our views, but ,as he is now engaged in collecting the views, 
of French merchants in China and likewise is requesting further instructions 
from his government, he has not yet decided upon the attitude he will adopt. 

There has been no further progress in the matter and the preceding 
summarizes the present situation. Observers in touch with the situation feel 
that the real opinion in the British legation in regard to China is that 
China will bring up the question of tariff autonomy before the Washington 
conference, that she will not attain her object and that then and then only 
it will be possible to make progress in the solution of this problem. Aglen, 
however, made a proposal providing relief measures for the existing precarious 
financial situation of the Chinese central government. A recent telegram from 
the Japunese minister in China is to the effect that China hesitated to accede 
to this proposal made by Aglen and that the Chinese, therefore, in a note 
dated November 18, had requested the friendly cooperation of all the countries 
to a temporary plan to take effect only until the accomplishment of the second 


revision in accordance with our proposition of a surtax,-which plan provides 
for the establishment of a supplementary tariff of twenty-five per cent in- 


stead of the present rates, tne flotation of loans secured by funds derived 


from this source, and the application of this revenue to the redemption of 
domestic and foreign loans. 
No progress has yet been made in framing a reply to the proposal made by 


the Chinese government. 


Japan’s chief worry about the tariff increase was to keep England from getting 
complete control of the Chinese finances under the guise of adequate supervision. Torkichi 
Obata, Japanese minister to Peking, paints the situation in an account of an interview 


with Sir Beilby Alston, British minister to Peking. 


ews 
Peking=-Tokyo, No. 669. October 217, 1921. 


Tokyo-London, No. 654. October 1, 1921. 
London-ashington, No. 440. Ocbober 30, 1921. 


dete. oertly 19] 


The British minister called upon me on ee ye said that according 
to Aghken, Chinese finances were at present in a hopeless condition and were fast 
becoming worse. As & result, Peking might at any time fall into a state of anarchy 
and the situation was extremely dangerous. He asked me whether I had received 
any reports which would confirm any of thése statements, I replied that such 
rumors had frequently been circulated last spring,but that @t the present time I 
had no special information which would confirm them. He put great emphasis upon 
the danger of the Chinese financial situation and sounded my views on this question. 
I refrained from expressing any definite opinion, saying that I had not yet made 
a sufficiently careful study of the matter, 

On the morning of the twentieth, da a meeting at this legation of the ministers 
of the four powers in regard to the new consortium, Aglen’s views were heard. 
Aglen said that in view of the fact that the financial situation had come to an 
absolute deadlock and was in a hopeless condition and since there was no one who 


could be relied upon to devise a plan to relieve conditions, he had made a de- 
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tailed investigation of the financial situation. The sums for emergency purposes 
obtained at high interest from the various banks by the Preasury department had 
reached an immense figure. at the present time the latter was ina eee 
make no payments whatever of principal or interest. lf the Banies were not paid 
back these loans, the inevitable result would be bankruptcy. If anyone becomes 
bankrupt, the others ...... {za. Nete. Possibly, suffer). On account of the chaos 
reigning in financial circles the Peking government migit fall into a state of 
gpnarchy. Actually, the treasury department hed been compelled to refuse payments 
and had over-issues of notes. ‘The soldiers of Kyoo Kei Dai, on account of not 
receiving their wages, were in a state of unrest and threatened to march upon 
Peking. Under such circumstances it was important that the powers in the Wash- 
ington conference adopt a policy of alleviating this danger. 

Various questions were asked him and the conference lasted more than three 
hours. as there was no more time for discussion, the meeting was adjourned until 
the next day. 

During this conference, I suspected that there was some hidden purpose in 
the act of the British minister and the general financial commissioners in thus 
suddenly quoting the above mentioned statements regarding the Chinese financial 
situation and in themselves Still further exaggerating them, 

As was expected, in a meeting held on the morning of the twenty-first, Aglen‘s 
views regarding financial relief measures which were to be presented to the CHinese 
government with the idea that they form a basis of discussion in the Washington 
conference were laid before the meeting. They are as follows: 

1. If,instead of revising the customs duties, the duties for the coming 
year were increased twenty per cent, the yearly revenue would be increased 314,000,000, 

With this as security, & short-teri loan of 950,000,000 could be negotiated, to 


be recalled in five years. If all domestic and foreign debts secured by the salt 


tax receipts were redeemed, the yearly income from that source, 342,000,000, would 
suffice to meet the estimated administrative expenses of the central government. 


2. These sums would be held in trust by the Banking Association and general 
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financial commissioners and all movements of government funds, both incoming and 
outgoing, would be with the joint signature of these two bodies. 


He was sure that this method of administration would meet with the approval 


of the Chinese government etc., etc. 


English the complete control of Chinese financial affairs. 

In a meeting on the afternnon of the twenty-first, various detailed questions 
were addressed to Aglen by the different ministers. Finally the question came up 
whether the foregoing plan as outlined by Aglen should receive the endorsement 
of the ministers. / said that I was opposed to the twenty per cent increase of 
the surtax in the customs, that it was necessary to give very careful consideration 
to such an important matter as the control of the Chinese national treasury and 


that I could hardly give my consent, P 2D expressed his concurrence with my views 


and therefore no agreement was reached. Finally it was agreed that each minister 
was to telegraph his government that the consensus of bpinion was to propose in 
the Washington conference to increase the customs in order to adjust Chinese fin- 
ancial difficulties with the understanding that Puvihen aseoussion should be held, 
in case this plan was favorably considered by the Chinese governuent, and that with 
all the delegates bearing this in mind it was necessary to devise in some form or 
other a method of administration. 


It was agreed that Agen should submit a report to the Ministers regarding the 


Chinese financial situation. 1 am sending a copy of this by mail. it was mutually 


agreed that this matter should be considered as confidential, which I commnicate 


to you for your information, 


As tariff proposals emanated from Washington, Obata's suspicions grew. He suspected 


England of having a secret compromise with China to get sole control of tariff revenues in 


her hands. A. H. George, the local British vice-consul at Peking led Teijiro Tamura, third 


gusto feor oll ) 


! een 
secretary of tne Japanese legation to that verior Sir John Kewell Jordan, former Sritish 


the 
minister of Peking,had resigned in 1920 when agitation for/twelve and one half per cent 


tariff had begun.) 
Peking-Tokyo, No. 798, December ?, 1921. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 172, December 16, 1921. 


Georges, acting commercial secretary of the British legation, told Tamura 
the following on December ~++ fd Vote est U4] : 

The legation had received no inquiry from the home government in regard to 
this seven and one half per centgproposaly and therefore no special views had 
been reported home. Furthermore, as the viewpoint of the British merchants in 
China, he said they desired as hitherto to have as low a rate as possible. Par- 
ticularly there was no change from before in their claim that considering such 
facts as non-payment of loans, etc., there should be some method of supervision 
provided, in order that the Chinese government might not unduly waste these in- 
creased funds from the customs tariff. Even if the seven and one half per cent 
were put into effect, it would be the same. 

according to this, the proposal of the British was decided upon independently 
by the government ALONG and ,on considering the circumstances of the proposal _ 
made to the diplomatic body by the British last year about the time of Jordan's! (Lt) 
resignation for a twelve and one half per cent tariff tax on condition of the re- 
peal of the likin taxes, I feel ties perhups some hasty plan such as the one in 
question was made. 

I suppose, however, as in the various voints noted in my cablegram No. 699, 
that the fact that the British minister anticipated at this time that the Chinese 
government would demand a tariff raise as a commencement of the financial read= 


justment of Vhinay, and the fact that he resolved in such an event jit would be 


right to give consent, perhaps came about because the Britisn government felt 


at heart that a tariff rate of about seven and one hulf per cent would not give 


rise to manufacturing industries in China itself that would compete with British 
articles. Accordingly it would seem that regard was given to the fact that the 
surtax in question would not bring inevitable distress upon articles of British 
manufactureg and to the fact that there were relations naturally advantageous 


+o Great Britain in the question of the control of the added revenue from the 
tariff increase ame in view of the foregoing Ureat Britain seems to have desired 


to draw sole manayement of this tariff control into its own hands through some 


Secret compromise with China. 

Nevertheless, British diplomacy is exceedingly ingenious in hidden points 
of tremendous consequence which do not strike one in the eye. Therefore we 
should be duly on our guard avainst and penetrate into real intention that lies 
underneath, and then devise a counter policy. 


I have spdken with the French chargé d'affaires on the above subject, and 


of this conversation 1 shall make report later. 


When the subcommittee on the tariff met, Sir Robert Borden suggested a compromise. 


proposal of seven and one half per cent. ‘The Japenese advocated a revision of the actual 


five per cent as the limit, or at least a lapse of three.or four years before the British 
proposaj became effective. Some committee members preferred postponing definite decision 
those not present at Washington, could 


until a tariff.convention of all nations, including 


bec summoned at Peking or Shanghai after detailed study. ‘The Japanese delegates were in~ 
clined to favor the British proposal if sufficient lapse of time were allowed. 


Sir Robert Borden met with Odagiri to smoothe out opposition. ‘What Obata thought 


of the British proposal we saw in No. 172 above. Ht was Odagiri we see who was responsible 


for the Underwood resolution on the tuchuns. 


washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 133. December 2, 1921, 


Referring to our cablegram No. 24 (Note. Report of second session of sub- 
comnittee on Chinese customs tariff) y and the question of the customs tariff, 
three measures are under consideration, as follows: 


1, ip Yeont nad eavocet eg a revision of the actual five per cent as the 
limit, 

2. Because of the necessity for detailed study and because some of the 
countries that were parties to the treaty are not present at this conference, 
a concrete decision is to be avoided, In its place, 

(a) ae eouvention shall be held as early as possible at Peking or 
Shanghai of plenipotentiuries of the countries concernedg and in the spirit 
of helping China financially, they shall consult as to raising the customs 
tariff on the bais of the seven and one half per cent proposal; 
(b) until this time, a surtax shall be levied on a standard corg- 
aasponding to the exigiting five per cent. 

3. Even if the revision to seven and one half per cent of the tariff 
rate, 2s per agreement, is approved, this shall not become effective until 
three years later, in order that the effect of the raise may be moderated. 
Until then a surtax shall be imposed corresponding in degree to the present 
five per cent; but the viseueas [Edy Note. Possibly, likin) tax shall be two 


and one half per cent. 


it would seem from the general trend of the conference that of these 
plane, No. 1 will be censured someth ine ourerk the spirit of helpings China. 


This point must be perceived in advocating the measure. lieasure No. 2 is dif§- 
fieutt of adobion by all the delegates, but comparatively little disadvantage 
will result to our position in case uniform decision is not seen, If it is 
measure No, 3, then all the countries will be able to agree, und this matter 


will also have an important bearing upon public opinion in our country. There- 


fore after you have considered it carefully, please cable us immediate instruct- 


ions. 


‘de beg you also to consider particularly the point that a delay in reply 
on our part alone in regard to any questions produces no small disadvantage 
to our position in the conference. 

For your information. 

Maclean lon - Tobegs  Cmforenae Mr st4, Docenrher ¢ (9al ed 

In regard to the last part of our conference cablegram No. 122, Odagiri 
at the request of the other side had an interview with Sir Robert Borden for 
the purpdése of an unreserved exchange of personal opinion in regard to the 
question of the customs tax. The substance of their conversation was ag 
follows: 

Odagiri, in response to a question from Borden, said that Japan's 
hesitation in agreeing to the British proposal in the sub-committee was based 
entirely on economic reasons. That is to say, among Japanese industries that 
of cotton manufacture held an important place and about ninty per cent of the 
over-seas export of cotton was for Chinese markets. Of late years there had 
sprung up in China a flourishing industry in the spinning of thick cotton 
thread. The fact therefore that a sudden raise in the Chinese customs tariff 
would hava an important effect upon similar industries in Japan must be given 
consideration. Nevertheless Japan would not permanently oppose tariff revision 
in China. 

To this Borden said he thought in the matter of the cotton industry, 
that Great Britain likewise, taking for example the manufactories of Manchester, 
would not wish for a raise in the Chinese customs tariff; and that the industries 
of India also were in the same position as those of Japan. However, he explained 
thet, as a result of the claim Underwood had made, ‘dm a reasonable increase 
in revenue was necessary for the strengthening of China's central government, nck, 
he had made the proposal for increased rate. 

Odagiri then described the condition of the cotton spinning industry in 
Japan from what he knew from his own experienceg and said he had cabled yesterday 


for the opinions of Japanese manufacturers, He thought consideration had been 
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given to his personal opinion which proposed the existing five per cent for 
the next four years and thereafter a raise to seven and one half per cent, but 
he said it was not clear whether or not Japan would agree to this at all. He 
then explained the relations between the central government and the tuchuns,, 
and he said strict supervision would be necessary in regurd to the use of the 
increased receipts. 

Borden replied that although he had stuted in the sub-committee that the 
increased receipts should be ear-marked for the use of constructive industrial 
enterprises, he had departed from that opinion. 

Odagiri went on to say that one menace to China's finances was the pressure 
of paying foreign loans, for the principal due on foreign loans during this 
year and next was 120,000,000 dollars. (This did not include the ...c.eceee 

id. Nete. Possibly, loans] secured on the customs tax and salt tax, nor the 
loans of the department of communications). As a counter-measure to this, he 
proposed long-dated loans, saying it was a question of foremost national im- 


portance, Then he said the abolition of the tuchuns would be a radical relief 


MEAS Urey and dwelt at length on this subject. 

Borden ieeeoned with assent to these various viewsy and asked concerning 
the abolition of the tuchuns and the date of paying off the soldiers, as well 
as the expenditure required, 

Odagiri replied that the abolition of the tuchuns and military reform 
was earnestly desired by the central government and the Chinese people in gen- 
eral, but conditions were such that there was no hope of their carrying this 
out themselves. The faithful advice of foreign countries, whatever the good 
results or however hard to follow, would arouse the attention of the entire 
populace, deal a death blow to the tuchun coterieg and open up a path for the 
question of military reform. ‘This military reform would divert the pay of 
the soldiers which had heretofore been subject to abuse in all the provincesy 
and make it a source of revenue for the central sovernment. Judging from the 
disposition of the troops, if a proper allowance were made to them, no dis~ 
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turbance would be brought on even if they were disbanded. However, for the 
greater part of this military reform, there would be needed about .......... 
(Note. Text has "1 oku man doru", which translated is 1,000,000,000,000 reper peed 
Odagiri explained the above in detail. 
Borden then asked, if that were the case, how would it be to make use 
of the present conferences and take some formal decision in regard to a good 
policy for the troops? 
Odagiri said that would be just the right thingy and then he divulged 
that he had another plan for the use of the increased customs tax receipts, 
and that he intended to submit this to the next meeting of the sub-committee. 
Borden requested him before presenting it to consent to a private hearingg 
and yas heretofore before the conference there had been no conversation with 
Underwood, if Odagiri would agree to having one such private interview, he 
himself would arrange it with Underwood. 
Odagiri replied that an interview with Underwood was very desirableg and 
asked him to take the trouble to secure it.. 
Furthermore, in the interview of today, Borden did not speak at all as 
though he were seeking any assent from Odagiri, to the British proposal. 
Odagiri 's opinion is therefore that Borden intended to make some changes in 


the British proposal and it was premature for him to gay anything then, 
In & private interview that he had with Odagiri, Underwood advanced his proposal 
for the abolition of the land customs rate abatement privilege at land frontiers us 
4 
part of a plan for tne financial relief of China. ‘The former thought Japan would agree 


to this without much discussion. ‘hat he was concerned with was how this increased sum 


of money was to be spent. He proposed that it be used to strengthen some wobbly loans. 


washington-Tokyo, Conferencé No, 183, December 10, 1921., 
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Referring to our conference cablegram No. 171, on December 9 Cdagiri 
had an interview of some two hours and more with Underwood, in regard to 
the customs tax question. 

The latter explained that he wished to make some good and concrete 
propesal for the financial relief of China now at this time. 

1. He said he wished to Polish the vevessecees [Eds Mote. Possibly, 
land customs rate abatement and raise the present rates]. Great Britain 
had already given consent to this. There would also vrobably be no 
opposition to it by France. 

2 In regard to silk and cotton thread and other merchandise where- 
in Japan would be greatly affectéd by u raise in the customs tax, measures 
snould be taken not to increase the rate!for the time being, but to do so 
gradually. 

3. Since an increased rate on the export duty was opposed bby both 
Great Britain and america, there should be no surtax imposed on the customs 
duty as a whole, but a surtax levied at once for the time being on the im- 
port duty alone to a degree provortionate with the existing five per cent. 

4. The rate, etc., of the raise in the customs tax should be arranged 
here. 

5e The details should be arranged in Peking. 

Cdagiri said in reply that to No. 1, Japan could probably give fovor- 
able consideration. To No. 2, further study must be given. As to No. 3, 
the proposal for a uniform surtaxy was, he said, the outcone of the view- 
point that looked to increased revenue und facilities for China, In re- 
gard to No. 4 and the rate of raise, he asked whether Underwood had a 
general plan in mind. 

The latter replied that the proposed seven and one haif per cent was 
to be agreed upon. 

Then daaant explained that in the matter of China's financial = ... 


situation, an adjustment of her foreign Loan of about 200,000,000 dollars 
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the security for which was insecure, would be expedient for China. He 

emphasized the point that increased tax receipts mude security for the 

ubove readjusted public loan issue was & necessury stipulation for the 
increase of the customs duty. 

Underwood, as if he understood this point very well, said more than 
once that what must be taken into consideration in order to be prepured 
against any differences in opiniong Was, whether the tax was to be in- 
creased to apeviae funds solely for the re-adjusted loan, or whether the 


increase was to be such as to provide funds beyond that amount. 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 214. December 13, 1921. 


Referring to our cablegram Wo. 183, we suppose that if Great Britain, 


the United States and France consent to the abolition of the land custons 


rate abatement there will be no objection to 
becnmahysst¥en. to our also approving it, but we request urgent instructions 
whether you have any objections. 


Tokyo, however, did not look with favor on this idea. Ina cable reviewing 


past action on such a subject, she reveals her reluctunce to give up her newly acquired 
abatement privileze for merchandise entering China through Chientao from Chosen. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 193, Decémber 16, 1921, 


Urgent. 
In regard to the last part of your conferencé cablegram No, 227, 


no question arose amonp the coumtries concerned at the time of the customs 


tariff revision of 1918 in regard to this matter of abolishing the abate- 


ment in rate. Russia alone proposed that the revised tariff rate should 


not be carried out with resnvect to the land frontier customs tariff. In 


regard te this we did have our revresentutives declure in the cormittec 


meeting that it was necessary to have the revised turiff rate and the 
land frontier rate operate uniformly; but of course this was not meant 
to abolish the one third abatement privilegeg and: we and the other 
interested countries had negotiation after negotiation with the Chinese 
government on the basis of this meaning. «As a result the revised 
tariff rate now in force has come to be operative uniformly with a 

one third abatement for land frontiers. An understanding has been 
established between Japan and China in regard to having the privilege 
strictly enforced with respect also to merchandise passing through 

the Chientao region where heretofore the one third abatement privilege 


was not in force. 


But she finally consented December 26 provided that when the seven and one half 
per cent tariff bezan, the rate for all land tariffs was identical, and provided that 
China would give guarantee of the removal of tariff restrictions on the Russo-Chinese 


borders. She demanded, however, that the special tax system of goods.in transit to 


Yunnan and Kansu, provinces in the extreme south of China bordering on French-Indo-China, 


from Indo~China be changed. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 241, December 26, 1921. 


Referring to heading "a" of your conference cablegram No. 214, if 
Great Britain and ¥rance consent to removing the restrictions on land 
tariff rates und in case it is impossible in view of the general situation 
for Japan to advocate the maintenance of these restrictions, (1) there 
is no objection to approving their abolition, on condition thet, at the 
same time the effective seven and one half per cent rate is put into 


operation, an identical rate is fixed for ali land tariffs, and that 
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China give a guarantee of the removal of tariff restrictions on the Russo-~ 
Chinese border, especially in view of present conditions in Russia. 
With reference to this approval however, (2), since the effect of 
the abolition of this restriction is that countries contiguous to China 
are all to relinquish equally the various advantages connected with tariffs 
growing out of their proximityy and since the proper- course therefore 
is that, upon the removal of these restrictions, goods: from the various 
foreign countries shall thenceforward be imported into Chinese markets on 
an equal basis with goods from countries which are contiguous to China, 
you will at. once call to the attention of the Washington conference the 
necessity of changing the existing special tax system upplied to foreign 
goods in transit to Yunnan and Kansu from French Indo-China y and take 
proper means to have this abolished and to explain our position in accordance 
with the policy of our government decided upon in the cabinet council. 
Needless to say, the increase in the amounts which Japan is forced 
to pay in consequence of the abolition of the tariff restrictions is 
very large compared with that of other countries. This webolition, there- 
fore, together with the abolition of the three-line through rates, must 
necessarily have an unfavorable effect upon our Russian. trade with Manchuria. 
If our aforesaid policy)(1), should become the question of the moment g 
and in case it becomes absolutely necessary to state our case, you will 
investigate thoroughly the views of the various powers, and, in case you 
consider such a course inevitable from the general trend of developments, 
you will then and then only bring up this point. 
With reference to our above mentioned policy (2), as stated in our 
conference cablegrams Nos. 79(- a sin logean from counsul ut Saigon) and 
97, the system is that the countries concerned ure to share equally the 
disadvantages entailed by the transit taxes in China, but in the case of 
Japanese goods, since we have no treaty agreements with that French territory, 


the general turiff is applied sand since the transit tax is fixed at one fifth 
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the amount of the import duty, the transit tux is higher on ours than on 
other foreign goods. Upon the abolition of tariff restrictions, contiguous 
countries in importing goods into China are all to relinquish tariff ad- 
vantages based upon proximity. The muintenance by France alone of this 
transit tax oncforeign goods in transit and the protection of goods from 
her own country imported into China are quite at wuriance with the very 
essence of the so-called principle of equal commercial opportunity and 

we feel that it is an untenable position. Japan on the other hand, since 
the time of our preparation of a general policy at the Paris peace conference, 
has had a fixed policy of abolishing any system which obstructs the freedom 
of commerce, for instance, the withdrawal of transit taxes in ........ 

[za. Note. Possibly, Korea}. We have already advocated this measure in 


aes \the /bota\ meet ings of the League assembly and it is the subject of our re- 


cent conference cablegram No. 150. 

Therefore in connection with the arguments for the abolishment of 
tariff restrictions, we desire you to pay the greatest attention to the 
abolition of this transit tax. ‘fe hope that it will be abolished and we 
do not consider that our demands are by any means excessive or inopportune. 
You will therefore take every possible means to attain our aspirations in 
the Washington conferences and lif the developments in the conference precludé 
such a course, you will at least have our claims made a matter of record 


in the proceedings so that they may be made the basis for future negotiations. 


The British, as we have seen, were active with proposals to aid the Chinese 
financially even before the conference, though the merchants in China did not favor 


(Flt) 


a rate satao. (See Nos. 144, 1933). On October 21 Aglen showed Obata a plan which 


he intended to present to the Chinese government as a basis for action at Washington: 


this included an increase of twenty per cent in duties ws security for short term 


loans, the sums to be held by Hngland, Americe and the general financial commissioners. 
The Chinese, however, did not accept Aglen's plan, which was changed to a supp- 
lementary tariff of twenty-five per cent, whose returns would finance loans to pay 


off other domestic and foreign loans. They wanted international cooperation for a 
£) 


alt 


- 
P eR? 
temporary plan until tariff revision. (See No. 47) 
Since the British in China were opposed to an increased rate until the likin 


was abolished, the home government favored a sever: and a half per cent tux as not high 


(ou 
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enough to protect any industries that might compete with British articles. equamg: 
the Shanghai chambers of commerce of England and America opposed the ruise, so the 
Shanghai vice-consul ,K.Uchiyama, learned from the local assistant of the British comm- 


ercial attaché at Peking. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 195, December 17, 1921. 


Referring to our cablegram No, 172, we transmit below cablegram No. 278 
of December 16 from Shanghaig and for your information we will state that 
iar dia cablegram No, 680, which it mentions ,instructed the minister 
at Peking to have an inquiry made into the views of the British Legation 
and British merchants concerning the proposal of the British representatives 


for e seven and one half customs rate. 


Referring to cablegram N,. 680 from Your Excellency to the minister 
a Mh OD 
at Peking the local assistant of the British Commercial attach sgpmngoid 
that it had been reported that the British nad proposed the effecting of a 


seven and one half rating, but so far he had received no questions about it. 


He commented that Hnylishmen in general were opposed to increasing the customs 


rate so long as likin was not absolutely abolished. The Shanghai British 
Shamber of commerce had protested individually to the British government and 
the conmercial attaché had telegraphed similar views in opposition. 
For the sake of certainty the secretary of the Shanghai Japanese 
* chamber of commerce has had to inquire directly of the secretary of the 
British Yhamber of Sommerce and reported that the latter made practically 
the same reply and added that the American chamber of commerce was also 


to cable its: opposition to the project to its government. 


At the third session of the sub-committee on tariff Decdmber 27 Underwood advocated 


an immediate effective five per cent instead of the present nominal three and one half 


per cent ad valorem, urged that a committee be appointed to study China's needs and 


adjustments for an eventual twelve and a half per cent tariff. Three rates were pro- 


posed. Japan wanted to keep an effective five per cent, Great Britain preferred a 


seven and a half per cont» and America wished the high rate as soon as possible. 
Borden introduced a new British proposal including the abolition of the likin. 
message is missing. We do 


Just. what Borden's proposal wus we cannot say, for that 


learn that contrary to popular belief the Sino-Japanese commercial treaty of 1903 


did not grant an increase to twelve and one half per cent on certain classes of goods 


4 
similar to the Sino-British treaty as was commonly believed, according to one of the 


signers of the treaty himself, - Masunosuke Odagiri. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 294, December 27, 1921. 


Referring to our conference No, 124 (minutes of second session of committee 
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on Chinese customs Yerift November 30) the third session of the sub-committee 
on tariffs was held at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of December 27. The French 
delegate, Kammerer, attended instead of Sarraut. ‘The attendance was otherwise 
the sume as at the previous meeting. 


Underwood, the chairman, said that this meeting of the sub-committee wag 
_ postponed for various reasons of expediencey. Borden said that during the past 
few days he had had informal conversations from time tu time with the acting 
Japanese delegate, Odagiri, and that he, together with Chairman Underwood, had 
also had an interview with Plenipotentiary Delegate Koo and had made a special 
effort to find a point of contact on this matter. Setting aside the previous 
proposal, he would now like to make u new proposal, fie then made the statement 
reported in our accompanying cablegram No, 295. 

The Belgian delegate proposed that this should be discussed after each 
delegate had given adequate study. to it. It was finally decided to adjourn 
the meeting until the next day at 3 o'clock, but the French delegate said that 
he wished to make one statement before the adjournment, i.e.,as each country 
hag its own national laws, even though judgments might be passed upon such matters 
in the conference, a necessary condition of their validity was that they Be 
ratified. Underwood replied that such was naturally the case since the approval 
of more than two-thirds. of the United States senate wis required; he added that 
the results of the discussions in the conference did not have the character of 
decisions. lt was very embarrassing to him, ut a far ag the delegates of 
the powers would permit, he wished thut some decision might be reached. 

Odagiri said that he would like to call: the attention of ell the delegates 
by way of precaution to clause 1 of Borden's proposal. He said thut in the supp- 
peloxtary Sino-Japanese Commercial treaty of 1903, Japan had consented to an 
increased customs rate on certain classes of goods ybut that this rate had not 
been set at twelve and one half per cent us was the case in the Sino-British 
Treaty. With bp ademas the computation of the amount of increase in the 


tariff rate which would compensate for the loss of revenue resulting from the 


abolition of likin, a difference of opinion had arisen between the Japanese and 
Chinese delegetes. As he himself had been one of the signers at that time, he 
felt that he was qualified to say a word about the history of this question. 
Koo then expressed the hone ahd the friendly cooperation manifested by 
Borden relative to article 1. of this proposal would be given by all the powers. 
In thea articles of this agreouentg were somebhings which had not been dis- 


cussed in the committee, and others in which changes had been made. After further 
consideration he would express his views. 

From Tokyo's meee ttee to the Borden proposal that. there were six parts with the follow- 
ing aims: part one expressed a desire for the eventual twelve and one half per cent tariff; 
part two asked for an effective five per cent as soon as possible; purt three levied a 
surtax of two and one half percent on existing falues to supplement revenue, a fact that 
would make the effective five per cent tzeriff an actual effective seven and one half per 
cent tariff when revision was completed; part four is unguessable; part five provided for 
the retention of the present customs administration, (a thing to which Japan was very much 
opposed, for she had decided that Great Britain was trying to corner the Chinese revenue 


market and she wanted to be sure that she had equal control over the finances, for her 


commerce with China was greater than that of any other nation); part six desired to abolish 
afte 


‘ (Etat te Choe « ) 
(Few Mo. sri em 


the bargain rates in land customs duties. 


Note that ‘though the Japanese trade with China was greater than that of any other 


e 


country, the Japanese asked only for equality in administration of customs and equality in 


control of funds not for suveriority as did the arrogant Anglo-Saxon in the saddle. Perhaps 
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it was merely because they knew they would be lucky to get their just due. 
Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 271, December 31, 1921. 


Referring to your cablegrams Nos. 294 and 295, {proceedings of Underwood 
sub-committee December 27 and text of Borden proposal), there are the points in 
the Borden proposal which we find difficulty in perfectly understanding as there 
is no accompanying explanation. 

1. Our _cablesram No. 154! stated that the Japanese government attached 


the greatest importance to ths supervision of the custodian bank of the increased 


customs eollections and to the regudations of the customs system. This was thé 


third point in your conversation witn Underwood and Borden reported in your 
cablegram No. 246 (meeting of December 15). In spite of this our wishes are 
not carried out in this proposal. Please cable at onee whether you secured from 
the representetives of the powers ayy understanding as to carrying out our 
wishes in this respect. If not, this is the sume us the cuse of the withdrawal of 
post_pffices. 

Clause No. 5 of this proposal has a provision that the present administrative 
system of the customs shall not be disturbed. As you kn0Wg and as can be seen 


from the so-called Aslen proposal, Great Britain under the name of maintaining 


the present administrative system is planning gradually to get the control 


Se neces Sen niente SR SY 


‘of the Chinese customs into her own hands. In this connection it is natural 
and a matter of course that our country which as a matter of fact has the 
largest commerce with Chine should claim an equal position with Great Britain 
in reference to these points. 
You will therefore make the greatest efforts to carry through our contentions 
in this respectyuand at any event you will see that authority to settle this point 


is given to the Shanghai tariff revision commission in order that our members may 


make good our contentions. 


It is a possible conjecture, however, that the substance of our claim is 
indicated in Clause No. 6 of the Bordgn proposal. If this is really the case, 
the text us it stands is objectionable on ground of lack of clearness. It is 
therefore desired that Clause 6 be made part of Clause 5 and changed to read 
"., it is, however, understood that in all matters relating to customs" - (purposely 
omitting the single word "duties") ~ there shull be effective equality" etc., 
etc., and it should be clearly noted in the minutes thet this is our meaning. 

2. The twelve and one half per cent provision in glause 2 of Borden's 
proposal involves the matter mentioned in the last part of your conference 
cablegram No. 294, and you will note that for its adoption it is necessary 
to have a new Nabinet decision. 

3. According to glause 3 of Borden's proposal, it is understood that 
before the effective five per cent comes into .cperation, the surtax is to 
be collected on the basis of the existing rate. In that case it is reckoned 
that when the effective five »er cent revision is made, an effective seven and 
one half per cent will result. You will therefore endeavor to take appropriate 
measures in the sense of the first part of our policy us outline, previously 
in our conference cablegram Wo. 154. 

4, The phrase “effective equality" in clause 6 of Borden's proposal 
should not prevent the establishment of graduated tariff rates, nee as those 
mentioned under heading 3 of the second part of our gonference jab icccan No. 
154g,and in compliance with this necessity you will have this stated clearly. 

5. With reference to the abolition of special reductions in land customs 
duties mentioned in Clause 6 of Borden's proposal, you will take the measures 


indicated in our conference cablegram No. 241. 


Baron Hayashi, ambassador in England, after a chat with the Yhiet of the far Bastern 


He. Werdurg Lin, eAtrtorgt 


Section, informed ‘@anbupe- Saat the British suspected the Chinese of asking for a twelve and 


vw ndevte Maw a arren ond one-hafy por cout 
one half ver cent import levy und Bet, to keep the likin. Havushi wanted the likin ab- 


rRA 


olished and considered it u mistake to consentlto the seven and one half per cent tariff 


as long as it was permitted. 


! 


London-Washington, No. 2 January 2, 1922, 


During an unofficial conversation with: me, the Nhief of the Far Hastera 
Yoction told me, in reference to tne revision of the Chinese customs duties, 
that there is hesitation about agreement to the seven and one half ratey 
and, in reference to this, it appears ag if China, on the one hand proposing 
the abolishment of the likin tax and a twelve and one half per cent rateg 
and g on the other hand, being contented with a seven and one half per cent 
rate until the abolishment of the likin tax, has no expectation of a twelve 
and one half per cent rate, there being no prospect of the realization of 
the abolishmsnt of the likin tax. Concealed behind their advocacy of these 
proposals is a secret design to get the increase made to seven and one half 
per cent. It would be wrong for the powers to let the likin go and consent 
to the seven and one half rate. 

I do not know whether this is in the mind of the British at Vashington, 


but I revort it for what it is worth, 

There were several proposals made in the subcommittee before one was found on which 
all could agree. On December 2 we saw that there were tnree proposals before the com- 
mittee, an inmediate revision of the five per cent rave; a surtax on the present rate until 

§ 


an international committee could investigate; and 2 seven and one half per cent effective 


(clot | 


f 


after three years supplemented by a surtax on the present rate and retention of the likin, 


(ses No. 133 above.) 


On Becember 9 Underwood sugzested tie following to Udagiri: abolish the land customs 


rate abatement, raise the present rates to seven and one half per cent, increase gradual- 


ly the rate on Japanese products, levy the surtax solely on imports, and arrange a 


general rate raise at once,but leave the details toa future conference in Peking, 


the rate to depend on tne funds required. 

Tokyo had her own ideas ag to tariff revision. She wanted a gradual increase 
during a period of three to five years of a surtax of thirty-~:to fifty percent on the 
present five per cent ad valorem rate on certain classificd items to he selected at an 
immediate conference in Peking or Shanghai where the sustody and control of the 
gitionak receipts would be decided. Because most Japanese exports to China were cheap 
and of Jow grade, she thought it smart to have the new rate high on luxuries and high 
grade articles,-most of these came from France,~- and low on necessities and low grade 
articles. This idea was not to be given the conference unless necessary but to be 
saved for the actual committee of revision. The most important thing in her eyes, 


remember, was obtaining a future guarantee of the expenditure of revenue and equal con~ 


trol of custodian banks to prevent seizure of the right of control of Chinese finaneges 
by director general of Maritime Customs Aglen. 
= = 
Tokyo-Washington, Gonference No, 154.: December 10, 1921, 
Urgent. 
In regard to your conference cablegraims No. 122 end Mo. 133, we think there 


will probably be difficulty in getting the conference to recognize our claim in 


regard to the thirty per cent surtax on the existing tax rate. 


Therefore the government nus decided to approve the British proposal regarding 
an actual seven and one half per cent, but at the same time it has been decided 
to get the conference to recognize that for the purpose of mitigating the sudden 
effect which will thereby be exerted upon our trade with China,~ 

1. This seven and one half per cent tax shull be carried into effect with- 
in a suitable period of years, that is to say from three to five years. 

2. As a measure until this is put into effect, a surtax of from thirty 
to fifty per cent on the existing tax rate shall be allowed. 

3. Again, with tne object of putting into effect this actual seven and one 
half per cant tax, the interested countries, including China, shall hold as soon 
as possible either at Peking or at Shanghai a meeting of a preparatory committee 
on revision. This committee, besides being made to confer and agree upon the 
classification of assessed tariff items, shall be mide to investigate a concrete 
plan for such questions as the custody and the control of the tariff receipts and 
the uge of the increased receipts, which plan shall be based upon the principle 
of equality and the present situation in Chinas and shall take into consideration 
the trade relations between the interested countries and China. 

The cabinet council has already passed decision on the above. ‘We therefore 


request you to take proper steps based on this policy of the Japanese government, 


The following are points which we have in mind and wish to have duly emphasized 


in the conference: 

In regard to No. 3 of our policy above noted, we in the excess of our desire 
for the stabilization of the political situstion in China are putting up with 
the great blow we shall sustain in our commerce with Chinay, and are &pproving 
of the raise of the present tariff. Accordingly it is very necessary that this 
additional revenue be appropriated for whatever expenditure is necessary to 
real betterment of China. It is just this question of whut the use shall be 
Such an explanation as 


upon which the Japanese government places greet weight. 


thet made by the Chinese comaittee, part 2 of your conference cablegram No. 117 


UA 


(Note. Session of sub-committee on Chinese customs tariff November 29), to the 


effect that the additional revenue will be used for public enterprises by the 
government, can scarcely be relied on when viewed in the light of the present 
state of affairs in China. Judging also from the experience of former yeurs we 
are positive that no advantageous results can be produced by anything like a 
foreign advisory board in control of China's finances. Due heed must be given 
that the Peking government's military expenditures are not augmented through the 
additional customs taxes and ag 2 consequence the internal quarrels prolonged, 
thus making the result of the tariff raise disastrous rather than otherwise to 


the Chinese people, 

We wish,moreover,to have the following three points determined upon in the 
conference: 

1. Some safe plan shull at this time be worked out beforehand among the 
powers in regard to wu future guarantee for tne use of the above funds, 

2. A suitable method shall be worked out in regard to the operation of the 
customs tariff system, that is to say, with respect to the sphere of the custodian 
bank and the all gtment of Japanese customs office personnel, suitable adjustment 
shall be made on the vais of the principle of equality atid taking into consideration 
our trade relations with China, thus preventing as a result of the seven and one 
half per cent raise the practical seizure of the right of control of China's 
finances by the director general of the maritime customs, 

3. Formerly the articles of export from Japun to China were of low grade 
compared with those of Europe and America, and furthermore a competitive manufact- 
ure of these articles had come to flourish within China itself. In this tariff 
raise no proposal for increased rate is made in the tax of origin (production 
tax) as regards urticles manufactured with foreign muchinery. As a result of 
thig the blow to commerce with China through the tariff raise will fall very 
heavily upon our country and very lightly upon Iurope and america. It is-in 
view of this that we have based our intention to bring about fairness through a 


revision of the assesment increasepand,in tne assesment of the new tariff rate 


and the classification of the new tariff items to proceed on a graded principle, 
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making the rate high on luxuries and high grade articles, and low on necessities 
and low grade articles. 

In view of the circumstance thut Great Britain will attach great importance 
to the point in the British proposal of making no change in the present maritime 
customs system and that France will have an objection to a graded tax, we consider 
it expedient at this time not to propose terms for our recognition of the seven 
and one half per cent tariff, but to have this included within the scope of the 
autnority of the above-named committee on revision, and have the claim made at 
the meeting of this comaittee. 

With the above in mind, will you please if it is a possible thing, take 
proper steps to devise advantageous measures in advance for the accomplishment 
of our aims in the comaittee on revision and da all you can to get this noted in 
the Winutes of the conference. 

Furthermore, our tariff assedivent proposal (Note. 2 of our policg noted 
above),-which would make the surtux, until the actual seven and one half per 
cent rate is enforced, from thirty to fifty per cent above the tariff rate now 
in force,-represents the limit to which we will go in acceptance of the turiff 
increase. This is very necessary in order to mitigate the sudden effect on our 
trade with China. ‘Je desire you accordingly to dofyour utmost to have the provisional 
rate of increase decided within the above limit. 

Even if there is a change from our proposed tariff surtax and an actual re- 
vision of five per cent made, in case the average valuation during the years 1917 
+o 1919, or the years 1917 and 1918, is taken as a standard, the estimate is that 
it would be about a thirty-five per cent increase on the tariff rate now in force. 
If the > years 1919 and 1920 are taken as the standard, there would be an 
increase wespectively of fifty or sixty per cent. ‘Therefore please bear in mind 
that there is no objection to approving of an actual five per cent proposal in 
case such olan of revision is proposed. 

Furthermore please bear the following in mind; hven with respect to revigion 


of an actual seven and one half per cent tariff, such differences in the rate of 


anersase ag above moutioned will be produced according to the year taken es a 
RIR 


standard, and therefore we wish to have these points as far as possible discussed 


and decided on at the meeting of the committee on revision. Yet if the present 


conference should by any chance also mseke a decision, please bear in mind that 
it will be to our advantage to have the average valuation standardized by 
either the two years, 1917 and 1918, or the three years, 1917 to 1919. 

also please bear in mind that although the treaty now in force prescribes 
that the "teidai" or likin) tax shall be one half of the import tax, we wish, 


as in the British proposal, not to raise the rate on this, but to leave it at 


two and one half per cent ad valorem. 


When Odagiri presented the views in No. 154 privately to Underwood, he approved 
the idea of a graduated increase, a supplementary surtax and a preparatory committee for 
revision, but he appeared doubtful of Japan's desire for guarantee of funds and a new 


system of operation of custodian banks. The idea of differentiation of tax according to 


type of article met with silent approval. 


i 


/ ; 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 227. Decenber 14, 1921- 


Referring to your cablegram No, 154, Odagiri had an interview with Underwood 


on December 14 and .communicated to him our views on the basis; of the instructions 


in that cablegram. 


: Underwood indicated that points Nos, 1 and 2 and,of course, point No, 3, 


which was emphasized by Odagiri, in part one of that cablegram.were worthy of 


consideration, hut apparently considered that there was considerable question 


about our aspirations in regurd to points Nos, 1 and 2 in part two of the cable- 


me 


gram. In regard to point 3 he made no comment and: it is considered in general 


to have made a good impression. On suggestion of Underwood, Borden will be 


added and the three men will discuss the subject on December 15, 


the 
On/previous day, the thirteenth, Underwood had told Hanifara that the United 


States attached great importance to the abolition of the land customs abatement 
rate, and today he used the same words to Cdagiri. Although we consented to 
this in the customs revision committee in 1918, for the sake of certainty we 


request you to consider the matter and cuble instructions at once. 


Borden's new proposal of December 28 called forth much discussion. The Japanese 
consented to the effective revision of the five per cent rate and gave up their plang for 


the settling on a graduated rate at once. All this was to be left for the special 


committee. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 3024 December 29, 1921, 


(Note. Sent in two séctions-first section not received.) (Apparently report 
on committee meeting of December 28 which was more fully reported in No. 306). 

We considered that since it was foolish for us alone to oppose the effective 
five per cent revision in this decisiony and since we had no good grounds for having 
the princivle of the graduated rate recognized in this amendment, we thought it 
undesirable to carry out contentions further in view of the general trend of the 
situation. We therefore were forced to relinguish this claim. With reference to 
the two and one half per cent surtax also, in view of the results of our previous 
informal gonversations with the British and Americans, we considered that however 
favorable the situation mignt seem, our advocacy at this time of the recognition 
of the principle of the graduated surtax might react disadvantaseously against us. 
After consulgation with Borden und Underwood, a eompromise was proposed out of 
consideration for the Japanese aspirations in this matter, namely, that special 
terms in putting the two and one half per cant surtax into operation should all be 
formulated later and referred to the decision of the special committee. 4n view of 


this we gave our consent not to press our claims further on this point at present, 
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Part of Clause 1 of the Borden proposal apparently provided for the tariff re« 
vision committee which would assemble at the invitation of China. Clause 2 had 
something to do with a conference on the likin and the complementary surtaxes. ‘The 
Chinese delegate was dissatisfied because no definite surtax was determined, no Getsnate 
date was set for its effect. Underwood admitted that this was a compromise proposal 
and implied politely that if the Chinese didn't like it, and continued to raise a 
row, they would have to do without even such a vague proposition. ‘The French suggested 
an additional two and one half surtax on luxuries. Clause 3 dealt with surtaxes. Both 
Japan and France wished to control the disposition of increased revenue by alieting 
it to the payment of foreign loans and the redemption of Chinese treasury notes. 

Clause 4 dealt with periodical tariff revision. tn connection with Clause 5, 
which secured equality of treatment and opportunity in customs, Odagiri set forth 
the case for Japan as to an increase of nationals in proportion to trade interests. 
Clause 6 recognized uniformity of all customs whether land or maritmeg 

And then the trouble began. There was a great to do over the land customs rate 


abatement for produce in transit in French-Indo-China before it was settled. ‘The 


French resolutely opposed any change in the rate. Theirs remained the dissenting 


voice to Clause 7 that sought to set the transit charge at two and one half per cent 
until further revision. Clause 8 invited others who signed the Chinese tariff agree=- 


ments to join this one and Clause 9 was a superseding provision cancelling previous 
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caonflieting o-reaements. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 306, December 29, 1921+ 

Referring to our conference No. 302, the fourth session of the sub- 
committee considering tariff questions was held on the afternoon of December 
28. The Italian representative, Pogliano, took the place of Albertini. The 
others present were the sare as in the previous session. ‘The chairman re- 
quested the views of the various members regarding the new proposal brought 
up by Borden at the previous session. ‘The Chinese delegute suid that he 
did not venture to oppose making Yorden's provosal a basis for discussion, 
but that he wished to make clear that in the points previously proposed 
by China, the Chinese could not yield in respect to the respration of tariff 
autonomy when the proper time came and the designation of a maximum rate with 
in a certain time limit. Ne asked the opinion of the chairman regarding 
the order of procedure, whereupon the chairman at once replied that as he 
thought there was no objection to making the Borden proposal the basis of 
discussion, if it was agrecable, a generul discussion would first be held 
and then detailed consideration of each clause. All the delegates assented 
to the suggestion of the chairman with the exception of the French delegates, 
who replied that he had no objection to anything except Clause 1 of the 
original proposal. The discussion of Clause 1 began at once. 

With reference to the last part of Clause 1 Odagiri with a preliminary 
statement that he had an amendment in view, explained that at the time of 
the conclusion of the supplementary Sino-Jupanese Commercial treaty of 1903, 
Japan did not approve of the twelve and one half per cent rate as the British 
and Americans did. ife proposed an amendment in this sense. To this the 
Chinese delegate replied that he feared that such an amendment might perhaps 
weaken the force of the treaty. Underwood said that as dariff rates, etc. 
were to be left to the decision of a special committee, there was no occasion 
for anxiety about weakening the force of the treaty. Borden nodded to signify 
that he concurred in this opinion, After various arguaents pro and con, an 
amendment was adopted as stated under heading "a" of pert 1, of our conference 
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cablegram No. 302. (his cablegram is meant by the references below to 
"previous cablegram"), The Chinese delegate, however, asked when and how 
this special committte would begin its activities. The chairman replied 
that later China herself would invite the various countries to come to an 
understanding about the proper means to be taken. 

2. The last part of Clause 2 was amended as stated in part 2, of our 
previous cablegram. The Chinese delegate proposed that some time tiart 
be fixed, such as four months for example, and Borden accordingly pro- 
posed to make this change by inserting a parenthetical phrase, but it was 
pointed out by the Japanese, Belgian, French and other representatives that 
it would be difficult to carry out such @ provision. Odagiri especially 
asked what would happen if it were not completely carried out within the 
four months. Borden replied that such a case was only conjectural and that 
as the sole aim of this amendment was to have the revision put into operabion 
as soon as possible, it surely was not necessary to quibble over the wording, 
The amendment was passed. 

The French delegate said that the point was clear that the revision 
of tariff rates should be put into operation without waiting for ratification, 
but that he thought that the present resolutions regarding this matter might 
later be put in the form of some kind of treaty or agreement. 41f this were 
done, he did not feel that it would become valid in the time ensuing before 
ratification was accomplished. Borden replied that sucn naturally would 


be the case, 


3. With reference to heading "a" of part 2 of our previous cable- 


> 


gram, Odagiri asked by way of precaution. regarding the first part of Clause 


3. Borden explained that the meaning of the words omitted was obvious from 


the context, i. e., after the abolition of likin and the other terms had 
been put into effect and the surtax levied on certain classes of articles, 


if the circwngtance should arise that likin was restored, the above right 


+o impose a surtax would become non-effective frou that time and the situation 


would revert to that existing before the abolition of likin. After some 
discussion this was held to be a logical consequence and it was finally de- 
cided to omit this passage. 

In connection with heading "b" or part 2, of our previous cablegran, 
the Chinese delegate said that the meaning of the plrase “the levying of 
a surtax" etc., was extremely vague and that as it stood, depending upon 
vied might be the views of the special committee which was to be instituted 
at some future time, it was possible that no additional surtax would be 
levied after all and he exhibited dissatisfaction. Underwood said em~ 
phatically that it was desirable to make as definite provisions as possible, 
as desired by the Chinese delegate, but that if any more svecific statement 
were rade than that in this proposal jit would probably result in objections 
being brought férward in every country, and this would particularly be the 
case about the date of putting it into effect, etc. Borden said that he 
had given serious consideration to this question as a result of the informal 
conversations and that the whole matter was one which should be "mandated" 
to the judgment of the special comaittee. Underwood then said that this 
clause was a compromise proposal taking into consideration the various con- 
ditions and that although it was of course conceivable that no decisions 
would be iade later in the special conference, this was merely a con- 
promise proposal,jas he had just saidPana there was no help for it. If 
the Chinese plenipotentiaries persisted in their opposition, it might 
finally be impossible to establish even such a compromise proposal. in 
the meantime the French and belgian delegates had also indicated their 
approval of the remarks of Underwood and Borden. ‘The Chinese delegate then 
expressed thanks to Underwood sn Bovdeh for their friendly offices in 
the framing of the comproiise proposal and proposed to insert heading Mh 
in part 2 of our previous cablegromy and to substitute the word "determine" 
hee ene eam under "2". They also requested vermission to change “not 


exceeding" under heading "e" to "of". The delegutes assented unanimously 


Ea 


This amendment of heading “a is a point essentially connected with our 
interests,but Odagiri had previously indicated to the British and American 
delegates in the informal conversations his assent to an increase in customs 
rates to seven and one half per cent after a specified year, and the fore- 
going remarks of Borden and Underwood are also to be noted. ‘le thought that, 
under the most favorable circumstances, the advocacy of such a proposal,as 
the levying of a graded surtax making a further distinction between various 
classes of ordinary articles in addition to articles of luxury, would at 
this time be merely a waste of words and it might even, as stated in our 
previous cablegram, react disadvantageously against us und we therefore did 
not oppose any objection to this point. 

Then, with reference to heading "f", the French delegate suid that as 
the meaning of the phrase about luxuries wis very broad and anbiguous, he 
favored making this meaning perfectly clear and fixing a limit for the 
surtax on luxuries. The Belgian delegate said that all these points were 
matters which should properly be left to the discretion of the special com- 
mittee but the French delegate insisted that it was proper to fix the limit 
of the surtax on the various articles of luxury in the same way as was done 
in the case of the general surtax. He said that France had no objection 


to imposing in addition to the general surtax, a second surtax upon luxuries 


up to two andone half per cent. Therefore, it was finally resolved to insert 


heading “f" of part 1 of our previous cablegrain as proposed by Borden. 

The motion was then made to approve Clause 3, but Odagiri said that a 
previous condition to his approving the surtax in this clause was that he 
In conformity 


would not be bound by the arguments of this sub-committee. 


with the spirit of heading 3 of part 1 of your conference No, 154, he made 


" 


a detailed statement to the effect that the manner in which the increased 
revenues were to be used vas a point upon which the Japanese government placed 
great weight and that he thought it a matter of urgent necessity to apply 
The French delegate 


the increased revenues to the redemption of foreign loans. 


seid that he fully concurred with this view and added emphatically that an 


appendix might be udded to the effect that the increased revenues provided 
for in the last part of Clause 3 would first be applied to the payment of 
foreign loans and then used for the redemption of Chinese Yreasury notes 
and that at least it was necessary to mike some decision at this time regarding 
the diposition of these funds. Borden replied that this increased revenue 
would be produced only after a number of years and therefore this matter 
was one which it would be more nupreponiats for the special committee 

to decide. Underwood said that as it was clear that by interpretation of 
the word “condition” in this clause, such questions should be decided by 
the special committee, it was not necessary to insist upon discussing it 
further at that tine. 

The Chinese delegate said that it certainly would be impossible to 
accept the proposal of the French delegate, which would lay down restrictions 
regarding tne proper use of the national revenues derived from the annual 
turiff receipts, and thut such & proposal was equivalent to controlling by 
an international treety the yearly receipts and expenditures of China. He 
‘explained in detail his dissenting views. Underwood then proposed to com~ 
promise by inserting the words "and including allocation of such revenue" 
after the word “conditions”. The Chinese delegate expressed his thanks to 
Underwood for his spirit of conciliution, but said that China in the first 
place had earnestly desired a turiff rate of tvelve and one half per cent 
or more but that acting in a spirit of compromise, she had agreed to a rate 
of seven and one hulf per cent. He did not venture to say that this was 
an unjust demandybut it was impossible for China to consent to the placing 
of restrictions upon the disbursements of the funds. He cited as a recent 
example of the cause of finunciul stringency in China the incident of the 
Banque Industrielle de Chine. The French delegate protested against thus 
mixing public and private issues. orden proposed to make «an insertion 
as in heading “c™ of part 2, of our previous cablegrain. Underwood made 
an explanatory statement that Borden's suggestion mede the meaning of the 


original text clear and therefore vould .on the one hand be in accord with 


the desire of the French delegates, and \on the other hand, this sense would 
alleviate the opposition of the Chinese delegate. Borden then said thut if 
the plan to forma special committee was adopted, if it were given full com- 
petency and all matters difficult of solution by this conference were left 
entirely to its discretion, there was nothing to injure the national pride 
of China. He and Underwood both took tie attitude of pressing China to ap- 
proveg,and finally the Chinese delegate gave his assent and the motion wus 
passed. 

4. Clause 4 was passed without dissent. 

5. With reference to Clause 5 the Chinese delegate emphasized the fact 
that the present tariff organization had not been prescribed by any treaty, 
but that an agreement had simply been reached with reference to the office 
of director goneral of maritime customs, and that China in accordance with 
the advice of the director gencral of maritime customs hoped later to bring 
about an improvement in the present system and to utilize as large a pro- 
portion as possible of her own nationals. He said that the aim of this clause 
wos as stated in our previous cablegram .............. « All the delegutes 
assented to this. 

With reference to the foregoing, Odagiri, in the spirit of heading 2 
of part 2m_0f your gonference cablegram Ho. 154, made a detailed statenent 
to Lie effect that i hoped the questions of the custodian banks and the 
assignment of foreigners to positions in the maritinie customs would be 
suitably adjusted in future od that this wish would be considered by the 
special comnittec. 

First the French» and then the Belgian and Dutch delegetes signified 
their approval of the foregoing. The Chinese delegate said that this mtter 
was not on a treaty basis, but that he had no objection te the discussion 
of the matter in the svecial committee. Underwood said with reference to 
the point made in the statement of the Japanese delegate that while he 
thought that the United States was rather satisfied with the present situation, 


at the same time the Japunese uspirations were legitimate and there wes no 
R22 


reason why opposition should be made. Therefore, he felt that it wis fair 
that. suitable arrangements should be made in proportion to the amount of 
trade which each country had with China. 

6. Glause 6 was passed without objection. 

7. With reference to the abolition of the reductions in land customs 
tates, the French delegate said that this matter had been on a treuty basis 
for a long time and was an established fact und pointed out that the re 
lations between Frencit Indo-China and China, geographically and commercially, 
were very different from relations with Burmah and other bordering states. 

He added that the mumber of Chinese residents in the territory of French 
Indo-China amounted to 4,000,000. However many changes might be made in 
this clause, he said that it would certainly be impossible to assent to it. 
The Chinese delegate gave an account of the history of this rate reduction 
and claimed that the loss occasioned yearly by this system amounted to 
$2,000,000 and that,besides, it was contrary to the principle of equal com- 
mercial opportunity. Underwood stated emphatically that the policy of the 
United States was to respect the principle of equal commerical opportunity 
and that if the countries concerned in this matter did not come to a un- 
animous agreement, it would become invalid and that lack of unity sh tute 
point would affect the whole question of tariffs. He requested that the 
French delegate reconsicer tho mutter, but the French delegate persisted 
in his claim. Underwcod then said that nothing more could be done if the 
French were absolutely opposed and thet us this was a sub-committee, all he 
could do would be to report the opinions of all the delegutes to the com~ 
mittee of conference. iie requested the views of wll the deleszates. 

Borden said te witii reference to the ebove that Great Britain, although 
hardships were entailed, gave her consent to the original text. ali the 
other members of course assented. OUdayiri, in the spirit of your con- 


ference Wo, 241, expressed agreement to this proposal and made a detailed 


statement to the effect that he hoped for the reconsideration of the French 


with reference to the question of transit turiffs in Vrenech Tndoathtn- 


8. Clauses 8 and 9 were passed without objecticn. 


The rest was reported in the previous cablegram, 


The battle continued in the fifth session of the subcommittee on January 3. It 
was in this meeting that the resolution on the Chinese tuchuns was adopted. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 335, January 4, 1922. 


Referring to our conference Ho. 306, the fifth session of the sub- 
committee on tariffs was held. on the afternoon of Januury 3. ‘The French 
delegate, Sarraut, and the Belgian delegate, Cartier, attended. The 
others present were the same as in the preceding session. 

The chairmen submitted for discussion the draft of the report to be 
presented to the committee of conference. The French delegate explained 
in detail with reference soe motets of land tariff rates the unique 
character of the relcotions between French Indo-China und China. He 
proposed an amendment to the effect that the matter should be left for 
the consideration of a special conference between the countries which 
had treaty relations regarding land customs. ‘The American delegute said 
that the essence of the American claim was that there should be equal 
opportunity for commerce, that such a proposal would have a nullifying 
effect upon that principle and that it was necessary to abolish the 
reductions in land customs rates. ‘The British delegate thereupon pro- 
posed the amendment that since it was desired to Hifng about absolute A 
uniformity in the turiffs collected upon gocds entering China both by 
sea and land, a conference should be held as soon as possible between 
China and the countries having tariff treaties with China» and gthat, 
until such time as a decision should be reached by this conference, the 
tariff rates levied for land and sea alike should be the same as the 
general surtax to be levied in pursuance of ve agreement reached in the 
The American delegate, however, 


deliberations regarding Chinese customs. 


o 


said that this would mean accepting the application of turiff rates 
varying, according to the land or sea boundaries. He declared his apposition 
and said that there was no way to uvoid referring this mtter to the committee 
of conference. At this point the British delegate invited the French de- 
legate into another room and they had‘a:.private discussion. They were 
finelly unsuccessful in reaching an adjustment, however, end it was de=- 
cided to continue the discussions in a meeting of the sub-committee on 
the afternoon of the next day (the fourth). 

Continuing, the Britisu delegate said that among the matters decided 
upon in the previous meeting, there were some pravisions concerning which 
it was not necessary to wait for ratification, for example, the fixing of 
an effective five per cent tariff and that it was necessary to make this 
point clear in the report to the committee of conference. He proposed to 
make an amendment in thet sense in the Nhairman's report to be referred 
to the Noumittee of Sonference. This was contrary to the statements 
made by the French and British delegates, ag reported in detail in the 
first part of part 2, of our conference No. 306, i.e.) in the last half 
of heading mit, The French delegate did not venture to voice opposition, 
however, andgus the point was one evident from the nature of the case, 
all the delegates assented. 

Then the «American delegate mide the preliminary statement that he 
woudd withdraw his motion if the Chinese delegate ob jectedy and reud aloud 
a draft of a resolution as follows: “The extensive military forces re=- 
quired by the Nachuns in the various districts of China are extremely 
detrimental to the financial ad economic stability of China. They not only 
are the greatest menace:to the political unification and integrity of 
China, but they lead to the pructice of squandering the public revenues 
which whould be devoted to works of public benefit. In view of these 
facts, unless the root of the evil is reached, it will be absolutely im- 


possible to bring ahout the reconstruction of China. It is proposed that 


this sub-committee resolve to recommen to the conference thet Chine take 


energetic measures at once for the dispersal of these troops." He added 
that he felt sure that this involved no interference in Chinese internal 
affairs and requested an expression of opinion on the part of the de- 
legates. The Chinese delegate said that it was the earnestdesire of 

the Chinese government and people that these troops should be disbanded. 
He did not oppose the proposal,but he said that he wished it stated that 
the Chinese delegate did not participate in the resolution. The British 
delegate, after amplifying on the resolution, signified his approval. The 


other delegates had no objections and the resolution was passed. 


The land transit tax was settled by an amendment permitting udjustments in 
cases where customs privileges had been granted in return for some local economic 
advantagey and duly adopted. The French delegate, Kammerer, gave Odagiri a note 


of protest, though at the same time he expressed the unofficial opinion that Japan 


would get what she wanted in a year. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 344. January L920. 


The sixth session of the sub-committee on Chinese customs met on 


the morning of January 4. 
Cartier of Belgium and Angelino of Holland were presenty and the 


others were the same as at the previous meeting. The chairman,after 


sayin that the question of the fixing of the land frontier customs 

which had not been concluded at the previous meeting was the subject, 
read aloud the amendment drawn up as a result of the conference between 
the Znglish and French members, as in our accompanying cablegram No, 345, 


After the chairman explained fully.the objections that the American 


government had to accepting this amendment he agreed to the draft. The 


Chinese member asked questions in reference to one or two phrases. The 
Japanese member said that the opinion of the Yapanese government must be 
obvious from the statement made on Dec. 28. With no other discussion, 
the amendment was adopted. 
The Chairmen then said that, referring to the Borden proposals, 
paragraph Tas a result of the above amendment made by the sub-com= 
mittee, will be paragraph 6. Because of the nublication of the statement 
by the Chinese, as already reported, paragraph 5 of the Borden proposals 
was stricken out from among the pateuraens decided upong and,g accordingly, 
this matter of the frontier customs becomes paragraph 6 and the rest follow 
in order, After thanking all of the ietesaues in the sub-committee for 
their labors, the meeting was adjourned. 
After the adjournment, the French delegate,Sarraut,told Odagiri 
that ke had avoided a public statement in the sub-committee in reference 
to the matter of transit duties in Indo-China, to whith Cdagiri's statemant 
had referred, but he handed him a memorandum which he said gave the 
French views. The substance of the memorandum was that this matter 
did not concern all of the powers, that it had not been included in the 
agenda and, also, that it is to be recognized by Japan that the transit 
tax matter is covered in the provisions of the tenth and fourteenth 
articles of the resolutions of the Barcelona Conmunications conference. 
Kammerer also told Odagiri, unofficially, that, while it was not 
desirable to press this matter officially, thut he, personally, thought 
that in about a year it may be adjusted in accordance with the desires 
of Japan. tie also told Odagiri he had warned the Chinese delegate Koo 
that the effectlot the oublishing in China of the despatches of the so- 
called revresentatives in Yeshington of Chinese societies in favor of a 


Wepertes io Corneal nth Webuddaes Gclin, fhebogacel™ 
ySo 


becomes an actual reality, will have an influence, evil beyond 


expectutions, over the whole country. 
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The Far Eastern Committee January 5 adopted the report of the teriff committee 
which included the luxury surtax and « POWs POU for revision every seven years. 
Tokyo feared, however, that its desire for the ubolition of the reduction of rates 
uniformly on all land frontiers would lose out in the special Courengnees Washington 
delegates reassured them and pointed out that if British and French continue to 
grant and enjoy special privileges, the Japanese can demand equal treatment. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 293, January 10, 1922, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 345 (Note. Text of provision concerning 
uniformity of Chinese customs rates on all frontiers), in view of the circun- 
stances of the establishment of this provision through the negotiutions of 
the British and French delegates, it may be interpreted as if on the Franco- 
Chinese and ¥ritish-Chinese frontiers in causes where French Indo-China or 
British Burma had given definite special privileges in regard to eustoms 
or transit taxes on imports from Chinag ond China had given a reduction 
of Fostons rates (the provisions of the es (oe Note. Possibly, French 
treaty} of 1894, the ........ [Ea. Note. Possibly, Sino-British) treaty of 
1897 and the Sino-French Tientain treaties of 1884, °85, and '86), certain 
adjustments should be made but none should be made on the Manchurian frontier. 

If this is actually the case, we fear that through these adjustments 
our policy No. 1 in our conference cablegram Yo.241, the purport of which 
is that the abolition of the reduction of rates may be carried through un- 
jeformly and simultaneously on all land frontiers, will be destroyed in the 


special conference which is to be held. We therefore wish to verify this 


interpretation for our future informtion., Please cable us. 
ROA 


6, 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 339. January 11, 1922. 


Referring to your conference No. 293. 

At the second session of the comaittee on the tariff question our delegates 
made the statements :contained in accompanying cablegram No. 400 and these were 
entered into the minutes, Likewise, when this question was decided on at 
the fifth session of the committee, we again verified our claims. Conseguently 
it is made clear that the abolition of reduction of tariff rate must be Carried 
out simultaneously and uniformly in all quarters. 

However, it is hard to say whether the adjustments relating to abolition 
of reduction of tariff rates,in relation to Ureat Britain and France, will 


) 


annul the special privileges granted heretofore in return for counter favors, 
or whether these special privileses will remain ag—-hether—these speeiuipri- 
viteges—ill_remate as they stand andyin return for a reduced rate, recognition 
of local favors will still be ullowed. 

Nevertheless, where the reduced rate is something which heretofore has 
been put in practice without granting any privileges whatever to the Chinese, 
there will be no possibility of making an adjustment recognizing local favors 
if made on condition solely of abolition of the reduced rate. At the same 
we think it stands to reason that ,if in future the British ahd French, to a 
marked degree more than ourselves, proceed to grant special privileges, then, 
with respect to matters outside the tariff, claim can be made for the enjoyment 
of local favors on a par with Great Britain and France. 


~ The soubrette was again tempera_mental and she was ably assisted by a 


dramatis personas hitherto cast in. hero partsg-~J. Bull¢é 
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GEORGE T. BYE & CO. 
635 FIFTH Ave,, NEw YORK 


‘Part IV, 
The Far East Conference. 
Chapter 13. 


Chop Suey, 


In Chapter 11 we saw the platforms of both Japan and China presented, that 
is, what they desired and hoped to obtain from the conferenedQund we sav the 
conference select a proposal here and a principle there, build resolutions 
about them and incorporate then into a treaty to glorify China and the pen hoor. 
The next chapter showed us China's futile struggle for complete and immediate 
tariff autonomy and the resulting compromises she was forced to accept. 

When all that wags accomplished, there was still a number of wishes un- 
satisfied or unaccounted for. Specifically Japan had expressed the hope that 
the English would leave Wei-haiwvei when they left Shantung, that China would 
accept the Consortiume and that financial, economic and political conditions — 


in China would be stabilized.’ China had promised not to alienate her territory, 


‘ 
or included in,ull treaties concerning her, hud wanted 


Cf 


had wished to be DQuAT LOG 


if 
listed and reviewed all contracts relating to her, had desired thatlall “ma 
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impositions on her administrative, jurisdictional and political freedom be 
erased, had asked that can and certain limits be set to present vague 
cenmitments g and had deminded publicity for future contracts. Some of these 
things we will see settled half-heartedly, others futilely or heatedly discussed 
and dropped to maintain harmony. 

The first of these difficult problems to be introduced was that of extra- 
territoriality oY the practice of extending the jurisdiction of foreign countries 
into the territory of China, so that British civil and criminal suits would be 
tried and seftlement enforced by British consuls, and American, by American 
consuls and so on. This right of foreign jurisdiction was granted in 1844 
to the United States in a general tariff treaty because of the wide divergencies 
in oriental and occidental law codes. mf privilege, idee the most-favored— 
nution clauses which foreign countries had inserted in their general treaties 
with China whereby any additional privilege or immunity granted to the subjects 
of one foreign country must be given to those of the nations having that clause 
in their treaty, was shortly afterwards extended to other Sounteiee as well. 
Britain had received it the year Detores 

When granted there were only five ports open in China for foreign trade, 


but by the end of the century the number had so grown thut there was an in- 


creasingly large number of persons within her borders over whom she had no 


jurisdiction. The abuses of the system had sprouted with the years, so that 
_ghortly after the birth of the twentieth century, Great Britain, the United 
States, Japany and Sweden had agreed to relinquish this privilege, provided 
certain reforms were accomplished. 
A learned comaittee aided by foremost foreign jurists had set to work at 
once to codify and modernize the oriental laws to conform with the occidental 
ideas of justice and right. Much had been accomplished and China felt that 


va 


this was the moment to take the first definite steps to restore complete juris- 
) 
a Mae, 
dictional powers to her. At the close of Dr. Wang-chung~hui. » Nhief justice 
of China, gigm all the nations agreed in principle with the gradual abolition 
of extraterritorial rights in China and appointed a comaittee to draft a resolution 
appointing an international commission of jurists to visit China and report on 
the condition of China's courts. 
The resolution was presented and adopted November 29. Unofficial China 
was disappointed that immediate action was not taken. December 10 the far 
Eastern conference as a wnole adopted the resolution us follows: 
‘ Resolution on Extraterritoriality 
i The representatives of the powers hereinafter named, participating in 
$ 
ee the discussion of the Pacific and Far Eastern questions in the Conference on 
yo 
S the Limitation of Armament, to wit, the United States of America, Belgium, the 
5 


SS eee 
~ British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal -~ 
Don 


living taken note of the fact that in the treaty between Great 
Britain and China dated September 5, 1902, in the treaty between 
the United States of america and China dated October 8, 1903, and 
in the treaty between Japan and China dated October 8, 1903, these 
several powers have agreed to give every assistance towards the 
attainment by the Chinese government of its expressed desire to re~ 
form its judicial systemfand to bring it into accord with that of 
western nations, and have declared that they are also “prepared to 
relinquish extraterritorial rights when satisfied that the state 
of the Chinese laws, the arrangements for their administration, and 
other considerations warrant’ them in so doing; 

Being sympathetically disposed towards furthering in this re- 
gard the asoiration to whicn the Chinese delegation gave an expression 
on November 16, 1921, cate effect that "immediately or as soon as 
circumstances will permit, existing limitations upon China's political, 
jurisdictional, and administrative freedom of action are to be removed"; 

Considering that any determination in regard to such action ag 
might be appropriate to this end must depend upon the ascertainment 
and appreciation of complicated states of fact in regard to the laws 


and the judicial system and the methods of judicial administration of 


China, which this sonterende is not in a position to determine; 

Have resolved 

That the governments of the powers above named shall establish 
a commission (to which each of such governments shall appoint one 
number) to inquire into the present practice of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in China, and into the laws and the judicial system 
and the methods of judicial administration of China, with a view to 
reporting to the governments cf the several powers above named their 
findings of dact in regard to these matters, and their recommendations 
as to such Means as they may find suitable to improve the existing 
conditions of the administration of justice in China, and to assist 
and further the efforts of the Chinese government to effect such 
legislation and judicial reforms as would warrant the several powers 
in relinquishing, either progressively or otherwise, their respective 
rights of extraterritoriovlity, 

That toe comission herein contemplated shall be constituted within 
three months after the ad sousnieht of the conference in accordance with 
detailed wrrungements to be hereafter agreed upon by the governments 
of the powers above named, and shall be instructed to submit its report 


and recommendations within one year after the first meeting of the 


) 


That each of the powers above named shall be deemed free to accept 
or reject all or any portion of the recommendations of the commission 
herein contemplated, but that in no case shull any of the said powers 
make its acceptance of all or any portion of such recommendations 
either directly or indirectly dependent on the granting by China of 
any special concession, faver, benefit, or immunity, whether political 
or economic; 

That the non-signatory powers, having by treaty extra-territorial 
rights in China, may accede to the resolution affecting extraterritoriality 
and the administration of justice in China, by devositing within three months 
after the adjournment of the conference a written notice of accession with 
the government of the United States for communication by it to each of 
the signatory powers; 

That China, having taken note of the resolution affecting the es- 
tablishment of a commission to investigate and report upon extraterritoriality 
and the administration of justice in China, expresses its satisfaction 
with the sympathetic disposition’ of the powers héreinbefore naued in re- 
gard to the aspiration of the Chinese government to secure the abolition 
of extraterritoriality in China, and declares its intention to appoint 


a represeittative who shall have the right to sit as a imeuber of the said 
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commission, it being understood that China shall be deemed free to accept 

or to reject any or all of the recommendations of the commission. Fur- 

thermore, China is prepared to cooperate in the work of this comission 

and to afford to it every possible facility for the successful accom 

plishment of its tasks. ~~ New York Times, November 30, 1921, 

When Dr. Wang had finished his presentation of the case against extraeterritor- 
jality, Dr. Sao-ke Alfred Sze, Chinese ambassador to America, attacked the main- 
tenance of foreign postgoffices in China. An outgrowth of the diplomatic pouch, 
postpoffices were maintained, by the United States, Great Britain, Japan and 
France. Under the direction of the French and an international commission the 
native posteoffices had improved sufficiently so that adequate service could be 
provided for the nationals of all foreign countries resident in China. Besides 
deprejving China of an important income from this source, the foreign post¢offices 
were excrescences existing without benefit of treaty right or concessiong and were 
a definite infringement of the integrity of China. 

Tne Japunese were forwarned that this was coming, for the Chinese had brought 
the subject before the last International Postal congress. lioreover, the acting 
director general of the Chinese Postebifice administration had told the legation 
at Peking to expect it. and when the Peking legation suggested that the Chinese 


provide for the future unemployed Japanese postmen§ and clerks by using some of 


them in the Chinese system, the director general implied tht the idea wes not at 


all “not. 


. £ 


Peking-Tokyo, - No. 706, November ¥, 1921- 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 580. Noverber 3, 1921 3 


£ 


Rousse, acting director general of the Chinese post office ad- 
ministration, informed an official of this legation, who called upon 
hin, that the Chinese government was to present to the Washington 
conference a proposal for the withdrawal of the foreign postoffices. 
The Japanese official said that as Japan already had a large number 
of postloffices in China and as many Japanese were employed in them, 
the abolition of these postoffices would be a matter of great im- 
portance and concern to Japan. Such a proposal could not meet with 
the aneroval of the Japanese government. Rousse said that the pro- 
posal to make up for the abolition of the foreign postoffices by the 
appointueht of most of these Japanese in Chinese post offices was 
absurd and that as Japanese in the past who had engaged in various 
international projects in China had met with no murked success, it 
would be necessary to exercise great cure in the choice of the per- 
sonnel, 

A previous effort was made to bring up this question by the 
Chinese dolegates in the International Postal Songress. At that time 
it was considered to have political significance and therefore no de- 
cision was reached. The proposal for withdrawal which Chine desires 


to bring up in the Washington conference is of the same nature as 


the previous one. 


France agreed to withdraw her post¥offices, provided China would not make 


any change in the co-director general i. Picard Destelan and his very capable 


assistant, J. uM. &. Rousse, chief secretary and acting director general of 


[havt& Yors} 


the Garyses eet fice adminstration, but would improve her system sufficiently 
to make the present dual systems unnecessary g and provided the other countries 
withrew theirs as well. ‘The next day the Far Eustern conference committee as~- 
sented to withdrawal as soon as conditions warranted and appointed a gub- 

to 
committee to frame a resolution/that effect. 

Their report was for withdrawal by Yanuary 1, 1923 under canon conditions: 
China must maintain efficient service and make no change in the co-director general, 
In the interim the powers promised to search for dutiable and contraband goods 
in the packages that passed thpough their hands. Japan had to wait to ask the 
home government before signing, a fact that caused the Chinese to believe that 
Japan would refuse to give up her 124 post-offices. dapan accepted Deconberh2, 
however, and the resolution passed the Far Mastern conmitees as follows: 
Resolution on Post_Qffices. 

A. Recognizing the justice of the desire expressed by the Chinese gov- 
ernment to secure the abolition of foreign postal agencies in China, save or 
except in leased territories or as other specifically provided by treaty, it 
is resolved: 

1. The four powers having such postal agencies agree to their abandonment 
subject to the following conditions:. 


(a) That an efficient Chinese postal service is maintained; 


ean 


(b) That an assurance is given by the Chinese government that they 
contemplate no change in the present postal administration so 
far as the status of the foreign co-director general is concerned. 
2. To enable Ghina and iis powers concerned to imtke the necessary dispositions, 
this arrangement shall cone into force and effect not later than January 1, 
Sy 1923. 
\ B. Pending the complete withdrawal of foreign postal agencies, the four powers 
concerned severally undertake to afford full facilities to the Chinese customs 


authorities to examine in those agencies all postal matter (excepting ordinary 


letters whether registered or not, which upon external examination appear plain- 


ly to contain only written matter) passing through them, with a view to ascertaining 


whether they contain articles which are dutiable or contraband or which otherwise 
y 


The 


contravene the customs regulations or laws of China. -- New York Times December 13, 1921. 


s 
oe ey 


The prime requisite to the improvement of the Chinese postal system was the 


maintenance of internal stability. If the other foreign postsoffices ‘Yust grew", 


: mM 
Japan had hers in Peking under ay agreeuent with China. Tokyo instructed her delegates 


to avoid mentioning this fact in discussion at “Yashington. What incensed her greatly 
was leaving the Chinese postgoffices under #rench control by = withdrawal of other 


postpoffices. She sought an internationa] agreement to avoid this, but nothing came 
ww 


of it, Koreower, she wanted to be sure that her diplomatic correspondence was exempt 
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from postal inspection, Couid this hagye anything to do, by chance, with rumors 
that Japan smuggled opium into China through her post-offices? 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No, 96. December 2, 1921: 


Referring to your conference cablegram No. 87 (Note. Froceedings 
of sub-comittes on foreign postoffices in China), in the resolution which 
is contained in your cablegram tnere are two or three points which need 
consideration and amendment, 

Judging by article l-a, we consider that the ourport of these resolutions 
is substantially the same as the recouwnendations with regard to this question 
contained in the written instructions to the delesutes., The Japanese 
government, therefore, will ussent to the resolutions,but you will take 
proper action with respect to the following points: 

1. %In the first part of article l-a of the resolutions, the phrase 
is inserted in parentheses “except in leased territory or ag otherwise 
specifically provided by treaties". «As you are aware, in the year 1910 
an agfeement was .arranged between Japan and China with reference to the 
Japanese post_offices in Peking, etc. This agreement, however, not only 
was not officially announced, hut it was understood that its conclusion 
went no further than to insure the recognition of Japanese post_offices 
as public and official offices. Such being the case, for us to bring 


uv this agreement in the Washington conference might not be an expedient 
Pp & iB § 


policy. You will take due note of this, 
2, «as to the provisions of irticie l-b of the resolutions, the im- 


provement of the Chinese postal service should be affected as far ag possible 


(7), but,as you are aware, the Chinese postoffice administration at the 
at the present time is really under the control of the "rench and british, 


especially the french. 41f upon the withdrawal of the foreign postoffices, 


Lt eats - he Spench is increased 
ane antral result ensups that vie influence of the french 1s aneree ? 
wiht 2aee Loads le 7 ere ean 


it must be admitted that China not only will not obtain the restoration of 

her sovereign right of administrative autonomy,but that the result will be 

the direct opposite of the original aim of regaining her sovereign rights. 

According to your conference cablegram llo. 73 (Note. Minutes of fifth 

session of conference committee on Far Hastern questions), the present customs 
administration is notlto undergo any change and the customs will therefore 
remain under Britisn inspectors. In the postoffices also, the result of 

course will be that in spite of the uniform withdrawal of postoffices by 

the various foreign countries, the posk_office administration will the same 

as before, be under the exclusive jurisdiction of the French. This not only 

is no way to obtain the restoration of administrative autonomy,but is very 

far from being an impartiul measure. Japan cannot afford to ignore this 
situation, 

In view of the declaration made by the French plenipotentiary contained 

in your conference cavlesram Ho. 86 (Note. Iiinutes of seventh session of 
cormittee on Far Eastern questions), and the resolution contained in the first 
part of the second section of your conference cablegrain No. 102 (Note. Minutes 
of eighth|session of committee), we feel that besides having the Chinese 

postal administration continue the present system of guidance by the interested 
“countries, the various countries tuking purt in the ayreement and the countries 
which have special individual interests at stake, especially Japan, should 
cooperate in name and in fact and thatyas a suitable method definitely to 
attain that cooperation, an agreement should be entered into between these 
various countries. Then the Japanese would in fact approve of this resolution 
and would of course sincerely carry it out. The fact that the number of 
Japanese compared with subjects of other countries is so very much greater 


and that the number of commmications as compared with those of othdr foreign 


countries is correspondingly large, is another reason in our opinion why 


a 


tne claim that such an agreement be entered into is a fair demund, As special 
emphasis is put upon this point in Japan, it is necessary for you to make 
special endeavors for its accevtance. 


3. article 2 of the resolutions is understood to mean that if the 


conditions of Article 1 are satisfied, the withdrawal of the foreign post- 
offices shall be effected by January 1)°1923. The Japanese government will 
accept the resolutions upon the basis of this understanding, but the question 
of whether or not the Chinese postal administration will us expected really 
meet the requirements of the provisions of article l-a of the resolutions 
is the-real difficulty which is involved in the question, In the reform of 
the oostul administration, it is not sufficient to be cuncerned alone with 
the organization of tne post offices, but the most important thing is to 
perfect the connection between the various postoffices. as a result of the 

nu 
fact that valous sections of China are very much overrun by rebels und brigands, 
disordered conditions generally prevail and on this account the security of 
forgign communications is jeopardized to no slight desree. Accordingly, 
you will Make very clear tie important fact thuit a prerequisite to bringing 
about an improvement in the Chinese postal system is tiie maintenance of 
internal stability. 

4, ‘#ith reference to the inspection of postal matter mentioned in 
article 3, there is a distinction between examination from the point of view 
of the postal administration and inspection by customs officials to prevent 
evasion of custons duties. The cooperation of Chinese postoffices and foreign 
POSEOLTACES rocnscanesscccrvccscencssececss there is no épstacle in the way 
of furnishing inspection facilities to the customs officials. Accordingly, 
it is necessary to make clear that the participation of ihe customs officials 
in the inspection of postal matter means thut such inspection is limited to 
the original duties of customs officials. With reference to the phrase in- 
serted, “except ordinary letters", there is ne objection to the general outline 
of your 


: ’ oe eee PS h. Speke tion 
of the resvlution contuined in the first part of the second section 
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conference cablegyram No. 102, but it will be necessary for sufficient guarantees 

to be furnished that the confidentiai character of letters will be respected. 
According to your conference cablegram No. 102 (Note. liinutes of eighth 

session of committee on Yar Zastern questions), Plenipotentiary Hanihara 

said that diplomatic correspondence and official documents should be oxsepted 

from the neaning of “ordinary letters". Of course there will be no inspection 

of letters pertaining to official business. In case this provisicn is to be 


applied to ...........-interpretation,. ; 


Consequently to counterbalance the influence of the Freich in the Chinese postal 
‘4 q y Pp 
‘ system, the Japanese delegates at Washington asked the Chinese to employ. xs many Japan- 
’ : = > : eer 
IN ese as possible to promote postal efficiency in spite of Rouss*s derogatory opinion. 
} 
es 


dashington-Tokyo, Conference No. 152. December 6, 1921, 


Referring to your cablegram Ho, 96: 

1. We too gave consideration to the mutter of citing the Sino-Japanese 
agreement of 1910, but it was no more than a recognition of the postoffices 
ag public and officivuly and we considered that it was insufficient to prove 
that our post office establishment had a precise treaty basis. We therefore 
avoided pointing it out. 

Furthermore, the clause in the resolution which excepts cases especially 
controlled by treuties, we ingerted as a supplement, @s you were informed in 
cablegram No. 87, on motion of Haninura in order to secure the inclusion of 

. ‘the South lianchuria railway zone. Arguing from the wording alone this might 
be interpreted to mean that all our postoffices in treaty ports are regulated 
by these treaties, but this was not claimed by us. The question from the first 

had been about the aboliticn of vostoffices in settlements and if we do not 


abolish ours on treaty grounds, there will practically be no necessity of Great 


itai polishing ~oTfi ond ti ion for the with- 
Britain, France, etc., avolishing postoffices,-und the resolution 
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drawal of foreign vostoffices would finally end in becoming meaningless. 
It is clear that the representatives of the powers did not make a resolution 
in that sense. Ye suggest the foregoing by way of making certain. 

2. % is of course desirable to secure an understanding that foreign 
assistance to the postal system should expect the cosoperation of the 
interested powers, but as a matter of fact as soon as we received your 
instructions we umnounced our xweceptance of the whole resolution. ‘/e declared 
that in view of facts of the important number of Japanese residents and the 
extremely complicated conditions of communications and even from the point 
of view of ensuring the efficiency of the postal system, we expected that 
future chiefs of the Chinese postoffice will wish the Chinese government to 
hire eas many as possible of experienced Japunese. ‘Vie also considered that. 
in order to promote nostal efficiency it will be necessury for the foreign 
nations to give effective support to this expectution. We were sure thet 
otner nutions understood this equally. 

Our idea was that not only would there be great practical difficulty in 
going a step further and establishing the agreement suggested in your ceble- 
gram, but our delegation in the spirit of your earlier instructions hed al~ 
ready giyen their entire assent with the exception of the clause about the 
date of withdraval, and under the circumstances to propose a new condition 
would only place us in a disadvuntageous and difficult position with no pro= 
spect of attaining any useful results. 

After duly considering your cublegram, we wade the statenent of our 
hopes which is given unoveg and if possible je hope that we need do no 
it ontered in the records of the conference. We request your 


roore than have 


approval of this. 


3. In cause puragraph 2 of resolution tA" is considered to be con- 
= 

ditional on paragraph 1, it may be considered thut there is a nutural question 
“ = aay of - « ro en 

whether it can be carried out» und it ig a matter of course that a trust 


tHE BOS 
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fope a a ati 5 eayit et. 
stem is now ime -ofvice estublishnents, ; 
yorthy gostul system 15 Nowe merely t : on. 


but that it is necessary to perfect the connections between ail the offices, 
This can be taken to be included in paragraph L*a™, and it may be thought 
that there is no necessity of a further explanation. 

There have already been several discussions of the unsettled condition 
of Chinag and because of them there has even been raised a question about 
establishing an investigatinzs commission. We think that if we should 
thereafter point out und discuss too much tne condition of China, the reaction 
might be unpleasant. We thefefore wish at this time to confine ourselves to 
this short indication. 

4, The insertion of "except ordinary letters" was principally to bring 
cut the meaning that the privacy of letters must be respected (the term 
"ordinary" is used in the sense of excluding diplomatic and other official 
correspondence but is taken indisputably to include registered mail). In 
regard to the manner of carrying out paragraph 2, we consider that it will 


be necessary later to agree on the details with the Chinese. 


The reason for secrecy of the old postal agreement emerges! Tokyo wished to use 
it for bargaining in the future and wanted it secret to prevent forced cancellation: 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 189, December 16, 1921, 


Referring to your conference cableram No. 152, we understand the 
significance of the clause on leased lands and cuses specially controlled by 
treaty, etc., in the preamble of section A of the provosed resolution in re- 
gard to this matter, to be that postoffices in leased lands snd the railway 
zone are to be excepted, us in the explanation made by Plenipotentiary Hanihara 
in your conference cablesram No. 87 (Note. Proceedings of sub-committee on 

n 
foreign postal agencies in China). 


Therefore the Javanese government asrees to this resolution and in accordance 


3 


with the announcement mude by Plenipotentiary Hanihara we, of course, have the 


intention of withdrawing our postoffices which are outside of the leased lands 

and the lunds belonging to the railroad; and we have no such sinister design | 

us to attempt at some future date to cite the Sino-Japanese postal agreement in 

guestion as the basis of provisions for exceptions to the aboveg und to make 

exception also in the withdrawal of Japanese pdéstoffices in general open districts, 
Tne only thing is that while we are not laying stress upen the Sino-Japans 

ese postel agreement, yet all sorts of negotiations with China in regard to 


the carrying out of the withdrawal of the postoffices will naturally be necessary 


ultimately at sone future date, based upon this resolution. _We camot but think 


that such a time may be a good occasion to utilize the postal agreement for 
bargaining of some sort, which is the only reason for our conference cublegram No, 
96. Nevertheless we have been fearful that if this agreement were referred to 


in the “ashington conference, it would immediately give rise to the question of 


cancelling it. 


Among other things that China wanted removed from her territory was foreign troops. 
According to Dr. Sze there were, outside of Shantung and iianchuria, 4, 593 men, 189 


officers und 99 machine guns in China, and strangely enough more of these were American 


than any other nationality: the United States hud 1, 464 men and 60 officers, Great 


Britain had 1,006 men and 38 officers, France had 1,214 men, and Japan, who had far 


more citizens in Asia than any other nation, because of propinquity, ranked third with 


1,097 men and 61 officers. ‘They made up for this,however, by maintaining a battalion 


of 529 men at Hankow, gendarmwes and four battalions in Shantuny along the railroad, 


and a whole division of men in Lanchuria. While asking for the removal of all these 


illegally stationed troops, Dr. Sze requested the withdrawal of the legation guards 
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also, November 28. 
The Far Eastern committee sakoaD tine to think it over and for more facts. ‘The 
next day Sze met them with more facts about Japan. ‘That neighborly nation kept 
#,000 men plus the gendarmerig in Shantung, 10,000 men on the Chinese Eastern railway 
in Stpehies a whole division in “anchuria plus 1,500 police. This was Japan's and 
: * ~ . : s bee 
China's first clash over locai difficulties in the conferenceg and after fuitless 


accusation and denial, vague promises, charges and counter-charges, the whole matter 


was referred to 


he drafting committee, which presented the following resolution for adoption January 
5, 1922: 
Resolution on armed troops in China. 

Whereas, the powers have from time to time stationed urmed forces, including 
police and railway guards in China to protect the lives and property of foreigners 
lewfully in China; 

is And wherees, it appears that certain of these armed forces are maintained in 
ki 
x Baas ies 
& (China without the authority of any treaty or agreement ; 
And whereas, the powers have declared their intention to withdraw theirfarned 
‘ a s 1, ee i) ah ey : oe ae . yo 2Y¢ +4 awe 
\ forceg now on duty in China without the authority of uny treaty or agreement, when- 
_~ 


ever China shall assure tie protection of the lives and property, of foreigners in China; 


And whereas, China has declared her sntention and capacity to assure the protection 
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of the lives and property of foreigners in China; 
Now to the end that there wy be clear undersijifad ing of the conditions upon is 
: p ; : Q. : ; 
which in each case the practical execution of thos, intentions must depend; 


It is resolved; 


That the diplomatic representatives in Peking of the powers now in conference 
at washington, to wit, the United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal, will be instructed by their 
respective governments, whenever China shall so request, to associate themselves 
with three representatives of the Chinese government to conduct collectively a full 
and impartial inquiry into the issues raised by the foregoing declarations of in- 
tention made by the powers and by China end shall thereafter prepare a full and 

comprehensive report setting out without reservation their findings of fact and their 
opinions with regard to the matter hereby referred for inquiry, and shall furnish 
a copy of their report to each of the mene governments concerned which shall severally 
make public the report with such comment as each may deem appropriate. The re~ 
presentatives of any of the powers may make or join in minority reports stating 


their differences, if any, from the majority report. 


That each of the powers above named shall be deemed free to accept or reject 


all or any of the findings of fact or opinions expressed in the report, but that 


in no case shall any of the said powers make its acceptance of all or any of the 


BRA 


(Catt rprane 


findings of fact or opinions either directly or indirectly dependent on the granting 


by China of any special concession, favor, benefit, or immunity, whether political 


The 


or economic,-~ New York Times, January 5, 19226 
N 

Though China was far from getting all that she wanted ut the conference, sne 

got more than Japan wanted to give her, or at least more than a certain clique of 
> : a + 

the Jananese delegates desired. General Kungshige Tanaka, head of tne warmy delegation 
in his report to Chief of Staffy General Yusaku Uyeharu, did not mince his words 
of condemnation for the railroading of the Americag-Britain coalition. 

Frome Tanaka, Washington, December 3, 1921. 


Top Chief of Staff, Tokyo, Conference No. 17, 


4 


retort e 21f 


rAd 


i 
; sf 
a a 
Gorferehed iio? A 18, 
wd . 


, 3. ‘with regard to Chinese questions, the questions of the postoffices 

and of the abolition of extraterritoriality have substantially been settled. 
e 
The questions of. the tariff and of the withdrawal of foreign troops are 
in course of discussion. ‘The tariff question, which is of great economic 
t 

interest to Japan, also seems to be turning to the disadvantage of Japan., 
ete. etc. Viewing all the developments. it looks as if there might be an 
underlying purpose of avoiding as far as possible any deep consideravion 
are of importunce to treat Brituin, the United states, 


of questions which 


etc. Mim, and of exposing, embracing and controlling the yarious institutions, 


See : ee ee é : ‘ 
ate. which Japan has acquired in China without the sanction of treaties. 
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Root is said to have told Plenipotentiary Hanihara that the United 
States has no purpose of throwing Yapan into a difficult position with 
regard to Chinese questions,but,even if the United States is not adting 
with malice, there is 4 feeling that with avery question that arises Japan 
ig put in the position of a defendant and after making a suitable plea, 
agrees to the froposuls of Great Britain, the United States, etc. With 
regard to ..... the Kwantung lease, the South Manchuria Railway, etc., 
men's opinions are firm enough but with regard to other questions, there 
ure not a few regrettable points in which they are passive or exculpatory. 
In the meantime the "Anglo-Saxon" grasping hegemony,which is the inevitable 
result of the great war,is being made effective point by point. 4+ is 
fayfly obvious that Great Brituin and the United States keeping step with 
each other are planning to interpose a check on the positive development 
of Japan in China, ‘There were inen who feur thut if this situation continues, 
the final result of the conference will be to produce disadvantage to the 


largest interests of Japan. 


Frome Tanaka, Washington December 6, 1921. 
ToW Chief of Staff, Tokyo® Conference No. A 18. 

l. I presuine that you know from reports of the plenipotentiary delegates 
that the question of the withdrawal of foreign troops from China after e 
general discussion was referred to the drafting committee which will pre- 
pare a resolution. ‘This conmittee has drafted a resolution that the 
committee of investigation in connection with the question of the abolition 
of extraterritoriality, which is to be formed ufter the adjournment of the 
Wushington conference shill at the same time investigate the condition 
of Ghina with respect to the question of the withdrawal of foreign troops 


whose presence in China has no basis in treaties or agreements and shall 


determine the time and wanner of their withdrawal. 


I have pointed out to Plenipotentiary uanihura that the question of 


was opened also on November 28. 


the Tsingtao troops will be disposed of together with the Shantung question, 
that the South “anchuria troops have a treaty besis, that the Horth Manchuria 
expeditionary force was despatched by aggeement with the Chinese foreign 


minister, and that in short the application of this reso@ution will be 


limited to our Hangkow troops alone. But with regard to the latter, our 


delegates have already announced that it is intended fo withdraw them as 
soon as conditions in the Hangk ow district permit. In other wards this 
resolution must be said to imply distrust of our declaration. 1+ appears 
that the dignity of Japan will be involved if it is approved. 

If an investigation of facts is held, it might be made general without 
regard to the existence or non-existence of a treaty busisy andvif it were 
decided that there is no need of foreign garrisons, the Peking and Tientsin 
troops also might be withdrawn and only our Tsingtag troops receive the 
judgment a the committee of investigation. How great would be the ill- 
feeling of the public if our people hear this! I have recommended to the 


delegates that I think it is necessary for them to consider their position 


with respect to this in advance. The above-me+tioned draft of a resolution 


will be submitted to the next committee meeting and some action will be 


taken on ite... - 


The case azainst foreivn encroachment on Chinese wireless and telegraph rights 


There were twenty-one illegal wireless stations in 


China and three of these belonzed to america: at Peking, Tientsin and Changchun. 


Perhaps the protest would not have been raised if it had not 


mingter to Peking, Torkichi Obata, who complained about them 


been for the Japenese 


to the minister of 


foreign affairs, Yen-hui-ching or Dr. W.Wy Yen, known as PVK in the accompanying 


ool 


cable to Tokyo. FPV BGA is probably Tientsin and Chikoo may be Changehun. Note the 


hard uncompromising tone that the Japanese minister adopts toward the oriental gov- 


“ths 


ernment in contrast with tone of open friendliness used toward the occidental gov- 
ernments in previous communications: 
Peking-Tokyo, No, 571, August 20, 1921, 


Tokyo-Viashington No. 381. August 24, 1921. 


As you are aware there have been American controlled facilities for wire- 
less communication to FPV BoA. During my visit to Japwm, these facilities 
were withdrawn for the purpose of constructing new and higher towers by which 
would be obtained we... ccc cece cee cece ea. Note. Possibly, greater distance}. 


While speaking of other matters (oft| PAK, I mentioned the ubove fact und said that 


: : 


cilities was the necessity 


* 


the ostensible reason for providing new wireless fa 
of maintaining communication with Chikoo since the American company (2?) did not 
have land telegraph lines, but thet the fact that these facilities had been 
used for other foreizn communications und veassace (ies Xote. Possibly, commercial 
mossagese| was brought out at the time of the conference last year. 
Furthermore, the permanent churacter (7?) and height of the towers of 

the present installation was more than was required for communication with 
Chikoo. 1% was also easy to foresee that other foreigh countries would follow 
this same policy in the matter of wireless fucilities. 

‘ At the same time I asked whether the American equipment would be subject 
to Chinese government inspection . PVK told me that the Americun wireless 
facilities had been used lust year at the time of the conference and that they 
had always been used indiscriminately witn the Chinese facilities. 

American government 


At any rute two protests nave Ween presented to the ne 


Be -t Possi F Chi rea nment 
and suiiinetesce seas Note Possibly, a demeund for Chinese, ) governme 
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control. Moreover, if each country has its own wireless fucilities everywhere, 


they will not only encroach upon Chinese jurisdiction over communications, 


but would produce confusien and incon _yenience. I said that I hoped that this 


question would be presented to the coming Pacific conference. According to 


what the foreign minister said, it is apparently his intention to bring up the 


wireless question at the conference. 


incidentally PVK spoke as though there might be some means of effecting 
4& compromise with the United States on the wireless question ahd I replied 


that I did not consider it either necessary or expedient for the Japanese 


government to make any compromise in « mutter based upon unfair treatment which 


ignored agreements mude with Japan. 


‘Before the conference opened, the main wireless problem in the minds of those other 
* 
than China consisted in getting the four countries of Japan, England, France and the 


United States to agree to a cooperative enterprise for the radio development and control 


of China. 
Paris=-Tokyo No. 1606. November ?, 1921. 


Paris-Washington, No. 39. November 10, 1921, 


Engineer Inada, who is enroute to the Washington conference, hud an inter- 


view with the general manager of the Frenciu wireless company, Girard. He asked 


about the conference of the wireless teleyraph companies which I reported in 


my cablegram Ng. 1631. 


lie was told that after meeting at Paris, the four companies had again met 


at London and the meeting had continued until about the fifth of this:month:.. 


The principal object of the agreement was for the four companies to pool their 
interests in South Americu in Pacific wireless traffic und to divide the business 
ly electrical communication for cll the Novernnents of the vorld. 
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und to supp 


With regard to the question of wireless in the Far East and particularly 
in China,an attempt had been mide on the floor of the conference to arrange 


Anglo~dmerican co®pperation. The British had the attitude of not wishing to 


coeoperate with the Americans in view of the fact that they had forestalled 


the latter, but finally there was practically gn agreement that it would be 


advantageous for the British, Wrench and aAmeric:n companies to cosoperate. 


Girard aaid that of course a question like this was not a matter to be decided 
by private companies , but rust attend on diplomatic negotiations among the 


respective Rowers@ and the discussion had merely been from the point of view of 


the companies. 
Girard thinks thatjalthougn France does not have the sume interest in 
Chinese wireless as Great Britain und america, it is now constructing a great, 


wireless station at Saigon and it is a world necessity to have an understanding 


with Japan that Great Britain, Japan, America and France shull cogpperate to give 


wireless communication to China. Et is hoped to srrange this at the Washington 


conference. 


Incidentally Girard is to attend the Washington conference as a French expert 


on wirelss questiong and will sail on the “Puris" on November .... 


China was asking through the lips of Dr. Sze that all foreign stutions be sold to 


her and that all stations legally maintained in legations be limited to official messages 


and that they consult the Nepartment of Xormuunications ,so that there be no conflict of 
wa 
bo a it out in form 


4 : i £ * 2 
wave lengths. ‘This was referred to a sub-comaitte who 


of the usual resolution this time attributed to René Viviani which they presented to 


the Far Bastern committee December 7 and which the latter adopted. 
Frome Tanaka, ‘JaslingtongDecember 6, 1921 


Tog Chief of Staff, Tokyoaqvonference Ho, AL&. 
RRA 


The drafting comaittee's draft of a resolution concerning the 
withdrawal of foreign wireless stations provides in substamee that,as 
soon es the Chinese government is prepared to administer in the public 
interest and as efficiently as at present the wireless stations held 
in Chinese territory without the consent of the Chinese govepnments 
by foreign governments or their nationals, such wireless stations 
shall be turned over to the Chinese government. It is supposed 
that our military wireless at Haggkow would come within this provision, 
but its disposition will be determined together with the withdrawal 
of our troops and I consider it necessary to make it clear thut it 
is not included in the scope of this resolution. 1 huve suggested 


this to the plenipotentiary delesates. 
Viren Keckler, Or Wurels 


tenes De ey, ee tha. te 
4 res en ee ee ds Rare se og ae 


tenn of Ree th io Selosien foceeny China, 


Stole apen ae Mittarkanks ond Tele, 


‘4, That all radic stations in Ge) gear eR imintained under the provisions 
of the international protocol of September 7, 1901, or in fact maintained in the 
grounds of any of the foreign legations in Cnina, sliall be limited in their use 
to sendine and receiving government messages und shall not rexeive or send comuer- 
cial or personel or unofficial messages, including press mutter: Provided, however, 
that in case all other telegraphic communication is interrupted, then, upon official 
notification accompanied by proof of such interruption to the Chinese ministry 
of comaunications, such stations muy afford temporary facilities for coimertial, 
personal, or unofficial messages, including press mutter, until the Chinese govern- 
ment has given notice of the teuuinection of the interruption; 


2, <All radic stutions operated within %: inelberitery of China by « foreign 
aad’ 


government or the citizens or subjects thereof under treaties or concessions of the 
government of China shall limit the messages sent and received by the terms of the 
treaties or concessions under which the respective stations are maintained; 
3. In case there be any radio steution maintained in the territory of China 
“Tr by a foreigu government or citizens |fo| subjects thereof without the authority of 
the Chinese government, such station and all the plant, apparatus, and miterial 
thereof shall be transferred to and taken over by the sovernment of China, to 
be operated under the direction of the Chinese ministry of communications upon 
fair and full compensation to the ovmers for the value of the installation, as 
goon as the Chinese ministry of comaunications is prepared to operate the suae eff- 
peers, ectively for tne general sublic benefit; 
4. If any questions ghull arise as to the radio stutions in leased territories, 
in the South Idanchurian Railway zone or in the #rench concession ut Shanghai , they 
shall be regarded as matters for discussion betweenjthe Chinese government and the 


governments concerned. 


5. The owmers or managers of nll rudio stations maintained in the territory 


of China by foreisn powers or citizens or subjects thereof shall confer with the 
Chinese ministry of cormunications for the purpose of seeking a common arrangement 


to avoid interference in the use of wave lengths by wireless stations in China, 


sudject to sue generd 1 arrangements as may be Made by on international cove 


cnr 


erence convene or the revisior she rules es 
f 1 convened for the revision of t rules es 


c 


Radio Telegraph convention signed at London, July 5, 
: Waile the committee in WVushineton were worrying 


stations, Tokyo was concerned over providing 


military purposes. 


Yashington-Tokyo, ‘Sonference No. 159, December 6, L921, 


You are acguuinted with the proceedings of 
1 3b 


tublished by the Internationsl 


1921. Cuhntat ‘ Morel 922 


about limiting wireless 


for future low-powered stations for 


the comuittee for drafting 


the resolution regarding the question of wireless telegraphy in China, us 


given in my conference cablegram No 157. 


according to your instructions in regard to this question, in the 


matter of future installations in China of wireless stetions for militury 


use on the part of foreign countries, we should 


: 


work for the recognition 


by all countries of the vrinciple of limiting them to the smallest extent 


that will cnable direct, communication with the nearest office in the Far 


Hastern territory of the nome country. 


But as a matter of fact, When there is discussion of whetuer there 


shall be a general dismuinatling of wireless comaunication in China, to 


attempt new ; 


Yovosals wuieh amticinute future construction, would reauire 


the choice of a favorable oppertunity for the making of the proposition, 


Unfortunately, nowever, it is not convenient to 


points for discussion. It would not only serve 


go ahead und propose fresh 


o 


to complicate the arguient 


more and wore if they were brought up, but us our above-mentioned policy 


is substantially technical detail, and at the sciae tine has more connectioa 


with the question of waive length in the internatiionui wireless cormunication 


conference to be held later on (paragraph 5 of the resolution), we think it 


- 


may be both expedient and effective to presebt the matter then. 


tuerefore refraining from duins: so ot this sine. 


In ease loter on t 


is discussion of the resolution in the conference comaittec, we shall Saie~ 
take steps with this idea in mind. We trust the procedure meets with your 


approval. 


it was just a little previous to this that the Secretary of the Chinese delesution, 
Dr. Philip Tyau, and severalof the superior advisers, among them Chow Tzuechi and Yuho 


KK. T. Liang resigned in protest over the way things were going. What they felt 


privately about these matters, their fears for their political scalps on their return 
%O Peking ,Chow Tau-chi told Toru Takao one of the Japanese delegation jin passing. 
was hington-TokyasConference Wo. 173, December 9, 19214 


The following is the substance of what was told Takeo on December 3y by 
Shuu Ki Sai, Chinese plenipotentiary adviser, in regard to the progress of 
the Far Hastern question ut the vasnington conference. 

1. The recent course of the conference was most unsxtisfactorys and 
from the Chinese standvoint was an utter failure. That is to say, they 
were grateful that all the countries had recognized such a question as tnat 
of the postoffices; but tne right in future to supervise postoffice adwinistration 
in the reservation of the french plenipotembiary wes most unreasonable as 
througn it future privilezes in the Chinese postal udministration were 
practically all put into the hards of foreigners. The wish of the Chinese 
govermaent was to have Chinese cmployed more and more in every department. 

It was regrettable that at this conference the principle of foreigners had 
been confirmed. 
TN as for forei{) wireless telegraphy, there was no greater forfeiture of 
éf 


7 


the right of autonomy than in this. Its military use in Peking in the foreign 


concessions of course, which heretofore had received protest upon pratest, 
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had been countenanced. Nevertheless it would be inconvenient if,in the case 
of installations contrary to treaty, such could be used exceptionally for 
commercial use. 

fven in the abolition of extraterritoriality, however impartial it 
seemed on the surfuce, its real principle had already been confirmed by treatyop 
andydespite @& the right held by the Chinese to demund some day that. this 
be carried out, they did not on the other hand want any such thing to come 


about as an opposite result through the investigation extending over a 


year. 

Besides, ever when looked at from the matter of Sino-Japanese relations, 
they did not like the tendency, through pressure from Great Brituin and 
to turn to China's disadvantaye pending questions which heretofore 
had been protested, even to the extent of questions upon which reservations 
had been made, 

In connection with all this the local student bodies, needless to say, 
were gradually strengthening the spirit of opposition in the hone country 
and he and the other delegates could not very well tuke further vespongibility. 
Taey could not make up their minds to taking bitter medicine (7) upon their 
return home, as in the case of Soo Jo Rin, Shoo Soo Shoo, and others; so, 


however that might be, they followed the course of presenting their resignation. 


’ 


Even this would have no effect in the end. 


Tokyo gave up her eleven wireless stations only with the sheutell peiierannet 
“Though she had agreed to evacuate Tsingtao and return leased territory, she wanted to 


kesp the wireless tnere. ‘The Washington delezetes advised her to consent to restore 


the wireless there, however, and at Tsinanfu for adequate compensation to prevent a 


block in the Shantung negotiations. Tokyo grudgingly consented in order to claim the 


DP paniyaw he te. 


Yashington-Tokyo, Conference No, 221, December 14, 1921, 


lirgent. 

According to your cablegram No. 58, the wireless at Tsingtao is to be 
kept by Japan. 

Leaving aside for the moment thd question of whether there is any 
precise reason for still claiming to keep the wireless after we have agreed to 
restore the leased territory, to give up the proposal for a settlement 
districts and to evucuute all our troops, the Washington conference has 
discussed the question of foreign wireless plants in China and has 
finally adopted a resolution. We therefore think that there should naturally 
be special consideration given also the aueseten of the disposition © of 
the wireless at Tsingtao, 

ven if in future Japan wished to keep this wireless installation 
for general public usey and keeps in repair this means of communication 
in an important portg and the powers sympathize with this, stilljin view 
of the trend of the day and especially in view of the history of the wireless 
question in the present conference under no circumstances will the Chinese 
give their consent. Again,if we wisn to keep it for military use, it will 
be hard to claim this xlso after we have withdrawn our troops. It is 
also hard to find a basis for claiming this wireless plant as a vested 
right. 

accordingly, if we should claim this insistently, we should block the 
whole solution of the Shaniung question. ‘le therefore think that the only 
thing to do is to transfer it to the Chinese, similarly with the wireless 

“Tarnangums . ‘ 
at Sganaty, as a newly-built udministrative public propeserty, in return for 


compensation, and to try to have China maintain and operate if for general 


: : z we ~ os - as 
public business. Unless we immediately receive instructions irom you vo 
£ 
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the contrary, we shall take this course. Your approval is requested. 
Tokyo-Vashington, Conference No. 227, December 22, 1921 + 


Urgent. 


Referring to your cablegram No, 221, there are three wireless installations 


at Tsingtaog and we have decided to remove two of them. As you say, there 
will be no objection to transferring one station, i.e., the 12Kw. plant, 
to China on the same basis of suitable terms as the wireless at Tsinanfu, 
and to leave these tems to the occasion of the detailed agreement, but 
for the present it is thought tnat it will be necessary to demand the terms 
of the snueceneee of Japanese operators anid the use of the Japanese language 
in Kana syldables,. 

In addition, the question of the(Sagebo-Tsingtao)cable is of great 
importance to us and we presume that the Chinese also appear to entertain 
opposition in connection with it. It is believed thut it will be proper~ 


to display an attitude of concession in the wireless question and to ask 


for reciprocity in the cable question. You will take action in this sense. 


Tokyo was worried over the prospect of competition of other countries with the 
Mitsui radio company and instructed the delegates to work for the abolition of the 
monopolies of the Great Northern and the Ureat Hastern Telegraph companies at least as 
4 Fs ; : 
far as wireless was concerned, even thouzh there was cooperative management. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 266, December 21, 1921, 
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Referring to our cablegram No. 209 (note. English text. Formula con- 


cerning wireless in China, ). 
te 


lause 2 of tlie resolution is that the vaious companies 


Tae spirit of 
of all tne countries concerned shall be made to contribute radio stations 

of the latest type to China. But this can actually be interpreted so that, 
in addition to the radio station of the Litsui contract, large radio stations 
of the same class can be installed at once. If this is really so, we fear 
the result produced may be the destruction ae exclusive rignts owned by 
the Mitsui radio enterprise, in other words, the destruction of the 
guarantee in the contract for installation of a radio station. 

This therefore requires much consideration on our party buds, if at this 
time we point to and clain the exclusive rights of the laitsui radio, we 
night complicate the question and produce results disadvantayeous to our 
solves f umideacsiff when this matter ultimately comes under consideration, f 
the essential purpose of clause 2 is to enable China to erect wireless 
stations equioped with ihe latestfinstallations, this is natural@emg there 
is no necessity of muking it a special provision, 

Again, if the essential feature is that companies of the countries 
concerned shall be made to provide China with radio stations as soon as 
possible, this is not only an entirely useless provision since pany in 
the preaible and clause 1 of the resolution the:principle of cooperation on 
the part of the interested countries in regard to erection, pperation, 


etc., of stations is made clear, but it is open to objection as inconsistent 


with the principle determined in clause 1, which would prevent the waste of 


funds, stc.g 

Rather than that, we wish to try to defend indirectly the exclusive 
rights of the Mitsui radio by proposing that in case in future the charge 
for foreign messages is increased, it will not then be too late to considerg 
and therefore it would be best to drop ciause 2 altogether. 


Please give your approval to our ovinion. 


It is difficult to foresee what course this resolution will take, but 
at least the vrinciple will be established that in future there shall be a 
apirit at mieuea helpfulness and cooperation between countries in regard to 
radio enterprises gy and useless competition shall be avoided. 

Even if we are so fortunute es to see the deletion of clause 2 from the 
resolution as we propose, the administration of the radio Salton of ‘tive 
Mitsui contract will be through cooperation in the future of all countries 
with this company. Therefore for us to hove to the end to operate this in- 


dependently is something we can by no means attain, we think. 


We state the above by way of caution. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 26% December 21, 1921. 


‘ 


Referring to our conference cablegram Ho. 266. 

On December 15 a member of the french plenipotentiary staff told 
a member of our plenipotentiary staff the following as the real purpose of 
the French in regard to proposed radio cooperetion in China: 

The true purpose of the french proposal was for Japan, Great Britain, 

Americagand france, who had interests in Chinag and particularly in 
Chinese radio, to cooperate and organize populur enterprises on tue basis of 
equal opportunity for each countryg and establish central stations for xommercial 
messages. If each one of these countries had no objection to this proposed 
cooperation, it was desired in accordance with the policy of cooperation +o 
have commercial firms of each of the interested countries confer over the 
details to be put into practice, he British were in the course of getting 
instructions from their home sovernment and their intentions were not cloar, 
but the Americans on the whole were in favor of this policy of cooperation. 
If tne policy of cooperation should not be established, the *rench intended 
to cooverate with the Americans and erect a station in Snanghai or vicinity. 
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He spoke as thougn the inclination was to have an informal exchange of 
opinion on this matter between the specialists oucside the conference, 

It would seem that our staff menber did no more than listen to his 
explanation. 

However, as we hud stated before in a previous cablegran, this proposal 
for coalition tends to be something difficult any longer to avoid. Even if 
we attempt monopolistic claims at this time on the strengtn of acquired 
rights, we think it will be difficult to bring about any realization of 
them. It is necessary therefore to give further special consideration to a 
concrete, systematic plan for coalition. ive shall arrange, however, that if 
the "rench fortunately consult us again in some way in regurd to their wish 
for a close, informal conversation, our specialists shall get in touch with 
them without in any way committing us as to policys and thereby take measures 
that consultations that exclude us will not be prolonged between America, 
France, etc. 


We note the above for your information, 


Tokyosviashington, Conference No. 284, January 6, 1922, 


In reference to the Viviani resolution in your cablegram No. 209 there 
is of course no objection to the spirit of its provisions, but Japan inteprets 


the monopolies possessed by the Great Northern and treat Hastern Telegraph 
companies as referring only to wire telegraphy while the interpretation is 


made by America that wireless is also included. By the American interpretation, 


(note. "“pu-= bee ru’, evidently English word, but garbled beyond recognition 


ag aecond syllable cannot be identified), foreign electrical communication in 
China is restricted by the monopolies of these thf) companies until the end of 
the year 1930, As long,therefore,as these monopolies are not abolished, they 


practically make a dead letter of this resolution until the end of thet yearg 


and jin this case, the resolutions ure connected with wireless alone and their 
proposals do not apply to the whole question of electrical communications. 

In case the settlement appears in that shape,it will result in the Mitsui 
wireless monopoly alone being abolished. This is very unfair und requires 
careful consideration, 

The Mitsui wireless monopoly was a guarantee which was granted to ensure 
a secure foundation for that enterpr@ise and was certainly not in conflict 
with the princinle of equal opportunity. Besides this, even if we repeat 
discussions with the American government, it may be difficult to cause the 
abolishment of the Federal wireless agreeméht which that government supports. 

Tt is thousht that, dependent on the aspect of the conference, there is nothing. 
left but to relinguisn this, but if the Iiitsui wireless monopoly is to be 
abolished as a result of agreement to this resolution, we must demand, of 
course, at tnis same time, that the monopolies of the two companies be limited 
to wire lines and, also at the same ~ime smst demand a pledge for the abolish- 
ment of the said monopolies. 

Both the above mentioned companies have monopolized the wire communications 
in China for a long timeg,und have not only restrained the natural develop- 
ment of communications enterprises in that country in thie past,but also they 
are pressing the Uhninese government (ft\ further extend their monopolies, and 
if they are disregurded and left in this condition, in the future they will 
also be a restraint upon business in China for a long times and will entirely 
destroy the signification of the Yiviani vroposals, Accordingly, though 
the governments of all the countries agree to this “gentleman's proposals” 
as sign of respect for the sovereignty of China in mewect is her conmunications, 
it must be emphusized that plans are to be made for the improvement of electrical 
communications in that country and that we must demand, at the same time, the 
abolishment of the monopolies of these two companies. 


In the above situasion, whatever is done in regard to the siynification 


of the resolutions in this matter, aside from the relative advantages and 
disadvantages to us, on this account it is preferable to direct the argument 
toward larger objectives and it would be very bad policy to make the question 
relate to wireless only. It is felt that there is necessity for amendment 

of the resolution to favor the accomplishment of improvements in the 

Chinese section of electrical communications upon the basis of foreign 
direction just as in the case of the abolishment of the postoffices. 

Taking the point of view that the question of the existence of the 
Great Northern and Great Mastern companies" monopolies is naturally involved 
in this resolution, you will propose that it be amended in the sense of 
establishing general principles concerning electrical conmunication by 
wire and by wireless. 

It is algo clear, from your cablegram No. 207 ({ fifteenth session of 
committee on Fur Wastern questions December 12) judging from Balfour's 
announcement, that there will be strenuous opposition by the English government 
to tne abolishment of the monopolies of twe companies and it is not hard 
to conjecture that it will be the cause for occasioning questions of extremely 
difficult character, but in regard to these monopolies not only did the 
American government, through its churgé d'affaires here, declare to the 
foreign minister plainly, on July 7 last, that not only had it not recognized 
them,but also that it was insisting they were invalid etc., etc., but also 
these monopolies are a striking example of a violation of the principle of 
equal opportunity. This cannot be disputed by that goverament. You will 
avail yourself of the above properly from the Americans, and taking proper 
care not to hurt the feelings of the 4Yritish, you will make every effort 


to attain the purpose stated above. 


After all these private, informal cunversations on the subject the matter was 


2%" was reopened in the “ar histern covmiltitee January 24 by 


by No Means settled. 


rehashing the Viviani resolution. Root introduced a new one providing for « commis= 
sion to review the technical aspects of the case before any final steps were taken, 
The next day both of these resolutions were referred to the drafting committee. 
January 26 the drafting committee reported them out unharmonized and Root started 

a deluge of resolutions by presenting a third one on wireless. hughes reopened 
discussion and the french delegation brought forward another contribution as did 
George Foster Pearce, Sritish delegate from australia. 

It ended with the rejection of all resolutions except the original Viviani 
one the next day amplified by two declarations: one vy the powers asserting that 
nothing was to be taken as an expression of opinion as to whether the stations had 
been duly authorized or not; and one by China denying the right of foreigners to 
build stations in leyaticns, settlements,und railvay areas. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 538, January 25, 1922. 


In the discussion of Viviani's resolution regarding the Chinese 
wireless question, Nanihara first pointed out that this question is one 
of vital interest to Juvan tone geographical point of view and from the 
standpoint of her existing interest sy ome Ching elso requested thet this 
question be postponed, AS you are aware, however, from our successive 
eablesrams since then, the British and French have been holding informal 
conversations with members of our subordinate stafiy and {think that a 


eeneral mderstandin: hos bean rerehad iit tha irnariesna alan wane 


the proposition of the British and French. Accordingly, my opinion was 
that since a settlement had practically been reached anong the experts, 
the discussion of this question should be confined as far as possible to 
themy and that an agreement would be reaclied favorable to us. 

On January 20, the tenth session of thidlrafting committees convened. 
First, Root presented the resolution with reference to the new wireless 
proposal contained in accompanying cablegram No. 539 and invited discussion, 
Root's resolution in effect inmakes no reference to the principle of amalgamation 
of wireless interests as in the Viviani proposaly and merely provides for 
the formation of a commission to investignte wireless enterprises in 
China outside of the Vlashington conference. 

The British vlenipoteutiury, Geddes, expressed the view that it was 
necessary to give careful consideration to the yarious wireless enterprises 
in China and their special rights, but that it was difficult in the present 
confernce to discuss exhaustively ull these detiilog and that,therefore, 
this conference should confine itself merely to devising the means to 
form an international organization for the purpose of investigation; that 
it would be more fitting that this question and other concrete questions 
should not be subjects for the consideration of the Washington conference, 
but should be taken up in due time by the above mentioned international 
organization. Ile seemed rather inclined to favor the Root resolution. 

The French delegate then said that France could not consentto have 
the matter of a commission to study this question made entirely distinat 
from this conference and indevendent of it. There could be no objection 
to hiuving tue sub-committee of this conference, since it numbered experts 
in such matters, investigate such points as the Root resolution. Iie ex- 
pressed the hope that this conference would at Least}e one to a theoretical 
decision in principle only, after discussion uvon the basis of the Viviani 


resolution. 
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after the other. Hanihara then pointed out thet the committee had not in 
fact referred this resolution to the sub-comaittee. ie said that this 
question had a very important bearing upon our interests, and that at 
present the experts were studying it with great care, but that since 
that day's meeting hud been convened so suddenly, te had not made any 
preparation on the subject and therefore could ot mike & precise state- 
ment in the name of the Japanese voverinicnt. The only thing he could do, 
therefore, was to listen to the vievs of his colleayues. The meeting 
finally adjourned without reaching a decision and the whole metter was 
deferred to the next session, 
After the adjournment, Geddes told Hanihara that the British and 
Americans were botn opposed to the Vi¥iani resolutions 

The Root resolution, the Yiviani resolution and the Britis: proposal 
make no mention of tne princivle of the amalgamtion of wireless interests 
in China, For us,under tne present circumstances ,to take the initiative 
and put forward this principle lis undesirable in view of your original 
instructions. Again, even if we should take the initiative and advocate 
adding to the VYiviand resolution the amendments which we desire, end should 
accomplish their acceptance, if the question of the Great Northern and 
Great Eastern monopolies is not touched upen, this also, in the light 
of your instructions, would be undesirable, Still, as long us the American 
and French contentions ure contradictory and on the other hand, the British 
seen inclined to adopt an attitude of supporting the Amorican contention, 
even if we now independently presented a compromise vroposal, I do not 
think that it would be finally accepted. I consider it advisuble not to 
interpose any objection und, if the Root plan is pussed, to defer the 
whole question for discussion by the aforesaid comissiong and in the 
neantime to give careful study to the policy thet we shell adopt in 
sation of the committee I should like 


future. Therefore, ut tis next ses 


a nih jo eile aes 


Since the discussion of Far Eastern questions will shortly be brought 
to & close and there will not be time to wait for instructions, plewse 


grant us full authority. 
Washington-Tokyo Conference No. 636, February 8, 1922- 


In regard to the lust part of my conference No. §54, several informal 
conversations have since taken place émong the Jupemese, British, American 
and French specialists with respect to the question of combining wireless 
interests in China. The opinions of Japan, Great Britain and France 
approached each others* in the main, but Anericaynot readily censenting 
to a joint proposal, declared her intention to support independently as 
pefore the Vederal enteryrises and to devote herself entirely to communication 
petween China and america. As uw result of this there was no ayzreement 
of opinion between the four countricsy and finally they signed the 
document viven in substi.nce in accompanying cablegram No. 637, which was 
to be recommended to each of the countries. The organization proposal 
jointly by Japan, Great Britsin and France was in the main the same as 
the British proposal given in our conference ciblegram Mo. 433, but al- 
ready this joint provosal lias not been approved in Americe and conseauently 
it is thought that complete wmilgamation of wireless in China is hardly 
to be expected. In spite of tnis I think special consideration must be 

Uv 
given as to whether it will gitinately be expedient for the three countries 
alone to continue discussion on analgamtiong and I therefore think that 
the only thing to do is to drop the conversations in Washington where they 
are and to give svecial consideration to our future policy, on the basis 
of the informal conferences between the speciulists given in my accompanying 
cebleyram, 


If Jann, Great Britaliyg md froence adost theidea of forming a joint 
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enterprise between the three countries, the conferences between those 
embarking upon this joint enterprise (the Radio corporation will also 
probably take purt in the conferences) will admit officials as observers 
from the interested countries, 

In the opiaicn of Brown and Girard, the British und French Kovernnents 
will probably adopt the sume views. However, Young of the Radio corporation 
expects to be in buropeé within about six weeks on account of the usual 
question of wireless with South americty and it is suid he wishes to 
utilize that time us fur as possible to hold a joint conference in Paris 
or London tu negetinte the combination. Ue has asked iow this will suit 


(ape) " - : ; : : ( rowan Chaple, heek) 


Japan. Pleuse cable, your opinion immediately. 


Meanwhile the conference had arrived at the subject of lensed territories. 
A brief survey of methods by whica the foreign nations obtained footholds for them- 
selves on the littorul cf China my not be amiss here. The cession of Honkong to 
the British in 1842 was the earliest alienation of Chinese territcry. Even the 
Russians did not begin their invasion of Fur Hastern Siberia andl nontueek Manchuria 
until five years later. 

No territory hud been leased, however, until neur the close of the century. 
The Japanese had fought the Chinese over Korea, tigtlnced them soundly and baneae we 
the Lisotung penisula as trophy of war and victors's spoils until France, Germany 
and Russia intervened and made her return it. ‘Tnis triumph of the hitherto compara- 
tively unimportant, little fellow”and the ease with which she persuaded China to 
purt with a very strutegic plot of land gave the big fellows “ideas. 


wot bons atter this stivo unforturoete vere imissienurics “oF thouse.ves rurdered 


? 


in Shantung and thereby did their country a great favor. & German fheet 
November 14, 1897 occupied Tsingtao while negotiations toward indemnity 
were under way. AS a consequence Chine consented under pressure to grant 
Germany a 99 year lease on Kiaochow bay to fortify and maintain troovs 
there, with the cdditional rights of buildinse a railroad from Tsingtso to 
Tsinanfu and of exploiting mines in Shantung province. This was March 1898. 
Russia, ardent enemy of Germany. was not going to let the foe be 
master of the Asiatic coast without a strugglee The Russian fleet seized 
Port Arthur and Tr.lienwan with the consequence that a treaty was signed 


there, 


Mercy 27, 1898. giving them right to continue/end an additional agreement 


> 
May 7, 1898 set the time limit at 25 years. By April 10 France had come 


a 
to reinforce her~- 
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ally Russia by taking Kwangchow-wan to which she obtained a treaty for » 99 year 
lease on May 27, 1898. Great Britain had been dickering at Peking for Wei-hai-~ 
wei and a strip of land an Kowloon opposite Hongkeng. The first she gained right 
to eccupy for as long us Russia stayed in Liaotuny and the latter, for 99 years, 
It was at this point that Secretary John Hay det it incumbent to send out his pleus 
for the open door. 
John Hay Note to Creat Brituin, France, Gerruny, Russia Japan and Italy September 6, 1899 


(Hie wished formal assurance, from each within its respective sphere of influence) 


(1) That it will in no wise interfere with any treaty port cr eny vested 
interest within any so-called "spyheres of interest” or leased territory it muy 
have in China. 

(2) That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply to 411 mer- 


chandise landed or shipped to all such ports within such "spheres of interest" 
(unless they be “free ports"), no matter to what nutionality it may belong, and that 
Q duties so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese government.. 

x 

y (3) ‘hat it wili levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another nationality 


frequenting any port in such "spheres" than shall be levied on vessels of its own 


1?) 
5 


nee nationality, and no higher railroad charges over lines builé, controlled, 


operated within its “spheres” on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of 


other nationalities transported through such "sphere" then shall be levied on 


37a 


similar merchandise belonging to its ovm nationals transported over egual distances. 
[« ony 

This was amplified the following year, July 3, 1900, by a further note to Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Geet ita. italy, Japan and Russia stating that the 
policy of the United States was to seek a solution of the Boxer troubles that would 
bring “perminent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial und adminis= 
trative entitey, protect ali rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and inter~ 
national lav, and. safeguard for the world, the principde of equal and impirtiel trade 
with all parts of the Chinese Kinpire." 

The Portsmouth treaty at the close of the Russo-Japanese war transferred the 
Russian rights in Liaotung to Japan and also the rights in the South Venchurfefih = 
railway below Changchun, besides recognizing Japan's paramount interest in Korex. 

Japan annexed the latter country in 1910 after a five years’ protectorute. ‘hen 
the world war broke Out end Yasan responded to England's call, she entered HIBOC Ow 
and held Shantung November 7, 1ol4. 

When Dr. Koo pled for an end to these imperii in inmmerio, LEygland agreed to 
give up Wei-hai-wei and france to yield Kwang-chow-wan when Japen retired from 
Shantunz. Separate conversations on tha subject of the Japanese withdrawal from 
Shantung were already under way. Japan, er ae ee to discuss that in the 


conference, but reiterated her desire to leave that uncomfortuble seat internationally 


speaking. Britain refused to surrender Kowloon and Hongkong; the latter on the grounds 


One Fac Be 3 eee he eee, . e 
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of international trade in the far Bast and the former on the stund that it was 


re 


necessary to the adequate protection of the port. Japan likewise refused to/turn 


Port Arthur, because it was taken from Russia rabher than from China and wos a legiti- 
mate spoil of war. Thereupon René Vivieni modified France's offer to be contingent 
on the complete surrender of lneland and Yapan's territories in China ,- all this 
on Decenber 3, 192 


Disappointed China grew arrogant and demanded the unconditiconal withdrawal 


of England and Japan on December 7. February 1 when France knew that Shantune had 


been settled and that she had not had to cut her army, she magnunimously promised 


to restore Kwang-chow-wan regardless of the other nations. The need for the balance 


ef the powers in the Wast had long since passed, Balfour spoke in general terns 
of doing something about “ei-hai-wei and things looked cheerful once more. 
Another resolution displeasing to China, though she recognized the necessity 
of something being done about the subject, was the one formulated in the subcommittee 
on the tariff January 3, 1922. This had to do with the reduction of the enormous 


armies of the military tuchuns in the provinces. This was revised by Oscar Under-~ 


‘wood and passed by the Far Bastern comittee January 20. 
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Tandf Subeomonittes 0 Trepered Reemtudion on China's Armies. 


The members of the subcomoittee in studying the question of increasing the 
customs tariff rates to meet the urgent needs of the Chinese government huve been 
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deeply impressed with the severe drain on China's public revenue through the maintenance 


of excessive military forces ie warsens parts of the country. Host of these forces 
are controlled by the military caiefs of tho provinces, wnd their continual main- 
tenance appears to be mainly responsible for China's present unsettled political 
conditions. 

4t is felt that large and prompt reduction of these forces will not only ad-= 
vance .the cause of China's political unity an? economic development, but hasten her 
financial rehabilitabion. Therefore, without any intention to interfere in the 
internal problems of China, but animated by the sincere desire to see China develop 
and maintain for herself an effective and stable government, alike in her own interest 
and in the general interest of trade, and inspired by the spirit of this conference 
whose ne is to reduce, through the Limitation of. armament, "the enormous disburde- 
ments" which “manifestly constitute the sreater yurt of the encumbrance upon enter- 
prise and national prosperity," the subcomalttee ventures to suggest for the con- 
sideration of the committee the advisability of laying before the conference flor its 
adoption a resolution expressing the earnest hope of the conference and embodying 
recommendation to China that immediate and effective steps be tuken by the Chinese 
government to reduce the aforesaid military forces and expenditure. Tebchaske,lf. The 


ep et naa eae 
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Revised Resolution on China's Armies 

Whereas, the powers attending this conference have been deeply 
impressed with the severe drain on the voublic revenue of Chine through 
the maintenance in various parts of the country of militery forces, 
excessive in number end controlled by the military chiefs of the pro- 
vinees without coordination; end 

Whereas, the continued maintenance of these forces eppeurs to be 
mainly responsible for China's vresent unsettled political conditions; 
and 

Whereas, it is felt th: t lurge and prompt reductions of these 
forces will not only «dvance the cuuse of China's politicel unity ond 
economic development, but will hasten her finanacial rehabilitation; 

Therefore, without «ny intention to interfere in the internal — 
problems of China,but ewnimated by the sincere desire to See China de- 
velop «nd mointain for her_self en effective end stable government, 
alike in her own interest and in the generel interest of trede; and 
being insnired by the spirit of this conference, whose aim is to 
reduce, through the limitation of armaments, the enormous disburse- 
ments which manifestly constitute the greater pert of the encumbrance 
upon enterprise «nd national prosperity; it is eqggeimmmee - . 

poets Resorved that this conference exoress to China the earnest 
hope that immediate and effective steps may be taken by the Chinese 
government to reduce the «foresaid militery forces «nd expenditures. 


Current History, March 1922. 


(wee 
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Another high-sounding resolution without much bottom to it und no teeth was 
Hushes well-meart proposal on the Chinese Railways which was passed with little 
conment on January 19, 


The powers represented in this conference record their hope that, to the 


utmost degree consistent with lesitimate existing rights, the future develop-~- 


\nent of railways in China shall be so conducted as to enable the Chinese govern- 


pS 


fa 


~ ment to effect the unification of railways into a railway system under Chinese 


“y 
control, with such foreign financial and technical assistance as may prove ne- 


Ne gS : 


cessary in the interest of that system. --_New York Times. January 20, 19226 


pee) 


One of the most important resolutions of the whole Fur Eastern conference was 


proposed the same day as dughes railway measure. ‘That was the resoluticn on publicity 


’ 


of contracts calling for a listing of all agreement and commitments concerning Gnina 


on which the powers intended to rely in tne future. These were to be filed with the 


. 


secretary-generul of the conference, none other than Jonn Work Garrett, present 


ambassador to Italy. Doubtful ones, or those outmoded might be dropped without 


Arr, 


she as. 


ah ys 


pale ‘a 4 Pate oi ae ail 
further notice, future ones were to be vublished wthin sixty days of their compett'io 
A 


They talked about the matter until the twenty-first when they adopted the resolution 


with ausendments. The Jassnese claimed that the government had no power to make thetr 


ATG 


nationals publish priveate contracts with the Chinese government witnout special 

i ion. * MY! ac at responsibili n the ¢g rn 
legislation Jhereupon the powers placed th sponsibility on the government of 
China. Other oowers were invited to adhere to the agreement. ‘Thus in three days 


was an end put to secret diplomacy in China. 
Resolution on Publication of Contracts. 
The powers represented in this conference, considering it desirable that there 
snould hereafter be full publicity with respect to all matters uffecting the political 


and other international obligations of China and of the serveral. powers in relation 


to China, are agreed as follows: 


I, ‘The several powers other than China will at their earliest‘. convenience 


file with the secretariat ~general of the conference for transmission to the 


Ss participating oowers a@ list of all treaties, conventions, exchange of notes, or 
4 other international agreements which they may have with China, or with any COHEN ei oad 


or powers in relation to China, which they deem to be still in force and upon which 
, 


‘ F , : , : _ ob 
they may desire to rely. In each case, citations will be given to rny eS or 


other publication in witich an authoritative text of the decuments may be found. In 
any case in which the document may not have been published a copy of the text ( in 
its original language or languages) will be filed with the secreturist-general of 


the conference. 


avery treaty or other international agreement of the character described which 


may be concluded hereafter shall be notified by the governments concerned within sixty 
{60) days of its conclusion to the powers who ure signatories of or adherents to 
this agreement. 

II. The several powers other than China will file with the secretariat-general 
of the conference at their earliest convenience for transmission to the participating 
powers a list, as nearly complete as may be wossible, of all those contracts between 
their nationals, of the one purt, and the Chinese government or any of its administrat- 
ive subdivisions or local authorities, of the other part, which involve any con- 
cession, franchise, option, or preference with respect to railway construction, 
mining, forestry, navigation, river conservancy, harbor workés, reclamantion, el- 
ectrical communications, or other public works:or public services, or for the sale of 
arms or amnunition, or which involve a lien upon any of the public revenues or 
propeerties of the Chinese government or any of its administrative gubdivisions. 

There shall be, in the case of each document go listed, either a ce et to a 
published text or a copy of the text itself, 

Every contract of the public character described which may be concluded 
hereafter shall be notified by the govermnents concerned within sixty (60) days 
after the recbipt of informtion of its conclusion to the pewers who are signatories 


of or adherents to this ayreeiment. 


ITI. The Chinese zovernment agrees to notify in the conditions laid down 


+ 


herein which has been or may hereafter be concluded by that governmemh or by any 
local authority in China with any foreign power or tne nationals of any foreign 


« 
g 


pewer whether party to this agreement or not, so far as the information is in its 


at) 


possession, 


IV. The governments of powers having treaty relations with China which.are 
not represented at the present conference shall be invited to adhere tod thig 


apreement,. 


[deh be agate — : ; 


The United States sovernuent, as convener of the conference, undertakes to 


communicate this agreement to the governments of the said powers, with a view to 


The 


obtaining their «dherence thereto as soon as possible. ~~ New York Times, January 
n > 


a2, 1922, 
(ope) 
Just how did the Japanese in Wushington and Tokyo welcome this sudden glare 


of the spotlight on their past agreements end the floodlight of publicity cn their 


existing contracts? The delegation at ‘lashington wus inclined to welcome them as 


. 


more of an advantage than disadvantage at first, until the home government ruised 
certain theoretical objections about the difficulty of getting their ois to 
publish their contracts and other points. 

One of the most interesting things in the cables is the stund they decide to 


take concerning publishing, dropning or just keeping quiet about certain secrets 


coreements in the past, such as the Russo-Japanese ayreements of 1916, the annex to 


ne Franco-Japanese treaty o certain Russo-Japanese notes abou 
the Franco~-Japanese + y of 1907, t t Japanes 1 bout 
part of the Chinese Hastern railway south of the Shilka river which joins 


the Amur near Nerchinsk and Chitag-and the Sino-Japanese agreements. 


‘ashington-Tokyo, Conference No, 482, January 21, 1922.- 


Newspupers of the tyentieth published accounts of how on 
the ninteenth the Far Hastern committee had voted that each 
country should report to the secretury its centracts mde 
with Ghina. ‘Yhis met with a warm reception everywhere on 
the ground that as a result of this it would be possible to 
remove tne ..... which had monovolized interests through secret 
diplomacy. The press paid comparatively little attention 
to the decision regardins the railway question. Moreover, 
yeomaas of late the conference has been making steady pro- 
gress, there is « tendency to ‘take 4 less nessimistic view. 


However, aperehension is still entertained for the outlook 


o 


of future conference mectinzs because of the standstill in 
the question of defences, the non-settlenent of the Shantung 
questiong and the discussion of the related question of the 


twenty-one demands. 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 501, January 25, 1922, 


Referring to our confereuce ho. 497, the vrincipal purpese of 


580 


this resolution is the publication of tveaties und ayreements concerning 
Chiniy and therefore not only is there no reason for directly appos- 
inggit, but ,from the standpoint of doing away with the criticism and 
slander to the effect tuiat we have been prone to conclude secret upyree~ 
ments of all kinds, it would be the best policy to proceed to approve 

the resolution. With regard, however, to treaties and international 


envazerients which may be concluded in future there is a specific pro- 
ery areeearee (Fata > 
KViv I: 
vision in Article ‘@® of the covenant of the League of Nationsy ilelpembionic, 


Cartiers aw reads - Every treaty or international engeyement entered into 
hereafter by uny member vf the League sholl be forthwith registered 
with the secretariat and shall as soon Ne nossible be published by 
it. Wo such treaty or international engavement shall be binding until 
gO ragistered.]} und the reporting of these treaties and engagenents 
to all tne powers is sure to involve wore or less corplications in 


. 


orocedure, Still not only is this no ground for absolutely opposing 
the resolution, but the United States aot having joined the League will 
have no oblization to report to any country the engagements which it 
may in future muke witn China. By this resolution the United states 
will be charged with this new obligation whicit may be considered 
somewhat of an advantare to the other powers. 


With resard to private contracts, not only would they be an al- 


most unendurable bother, but it is a material impossibility fora 
Xovernment to be familiar with all the contracts of it citizens. ‘le 
had therefore intended to offer suitablé amendments when this vrovision 
came up for discussion ybut affairs took the course described in con~ 
ference cablegram No. 496 and the mutter was decided substantially 

ag we hud desired, 


As a result of this resolution jit will be vecessary to present 


to the secretariat a report of exising treaties and commitments, 


we 


During the discussion in the committee Hughes said that the secretariat 
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would remain in existence for a time after the close of the conference 
and requested that this resort should be made tu it. He apparently did 
not wish to specify a time limit, buw we think it would be prover to 
make the report as quickly as properly consistent with taking time for 
investigation. In this connection we request you to consider and 
advise us concerning the following points: 

1. Such treaties and international comiitments as the Javanese = 


Russian agrecmuents made since 1907 have already practically lost their 
validity and it will not be necessary for the Japanese sovernnent ‘to 
appeal to them in future; in other words we think that it will’ be 
proper to avoid reporting the Russian-Japanese secret agreement of that 
time on the ground that it is not included under the phrase of the 
resolution “desire to rely". With regard, however, to other secret 
agreements such as the secret annex to the Japanese-French treaty (The 

French’ plenipotentiuries say they wish to take an identical attitude 
with Japan concerning this annex) and the notes exchanged betveen 
Russia and Janan concerning the Suewes sion € the Chinese Bastern 
railvay South: of tune Shilke River and the acquisition of the ..... 
rivit on the Shilka (Note. Phrase ubout contents of notes is entirely 
obscure and doubtful), what is to be done? In view of the doubt whether 
these azreements are valid today wien Russia haus collarsed, we think.. 
a report of them mignt be postponed. (Most of the agrecments between 
China and Japan concerains meii and telegraphs have hitherto not been 
pubiished and huve been treated as secret, but es these agrecments 
are practically facts of general knowledge we think thet it is proper 
now to report them all.) af you have any opinions concerning other 
noints, vlease include nee in vour reply, 

2. ‘fith reference to various sorts of private contracts, the 


Asia bureau in its collection of reference material oh Chinese questions 


has prepared a List of twenty-oight loans to Ghina. From these there 


will of course be no objection to reporting at this time those which 
have already efficially or unofficially been published, but it is a 
question whether there is objection to reporting those other eoltracts 
of various kinds which come within the application of the resolution, 
With reference to the publication of private contracts, we think that 
it is necessary formally to ask-the opinions of the parties. Please 
advise your opinion, 

Of course if the parties to a contract do not consent to its 
publication, the government, has no power to coerce them and therefore 
has no obligation to do so. This is a miter of course, butyas lene 
as this resolution has already been adopted, we think filhat it would 
be very impolitic from a broad point of view to give the impression 
that we alone are particularly trying to avoid publication. It is 


needless to say that you will give thorough consideration to this in 


examining this question. 


Tokyo-ashington, Conference No. 379. february 2, 1922. 


Referring to your conference No. 501, we have no objections to 
the publication of the secret texts of the annexes to the Japanese 
French agreement and the agreements between Japan and China in re- 
gard to postoffices and telegraphic communications, under the provisions 
of Paragraph 1 of the resolution. 

Mowever, in rezard to the Japanese-Russien usreemenis since 1907 
and the notes exchanged about tnese secret agreements and the southern 
lines of the Chinese Bastern Railvay (Note. Long obscure string of 
syllubles describing gubject of these notes - cannot be translated 
with certainty), they are now under study, and we siull advise you 
later in reference to their publication. 

4s to the otherg, there is no objection to their immediate 


nublicatioca, Dut las to the reminder, it is desired thut you plan 


for their publication later. on, after they have been examined, 

In addition, referring to agreements that fall within the applicationg 
of Paragraph 2 of the resolution, we have already instituted an inquiry 
to ascertain the sentiments of the parties affectedy, and you will there- 


fore await the results of this. 


dasnington-Tokyo Conference Ho. 614+ February 3, 1922. 


Referring to your cadlegram No. 379, although the contents of 


te 


the secret annexes to the Jananese-French treaty are not important, still 


ag they have hitherto deliberately been kept secret, it must be thought 

likely that their publication at this time may react to produce un- 

foreseen misunderstandings or at least make an unfavorable impression, 

Furthermore it is not thought that there will be occasion to appeal 

to these annexes in future. We therefure consider it advisable that 

we now agree witn the Hrench plenipotentiaries to annul them and not 

to report them. This has the full approval of the French plenipotentinries. 
Please send instructions inmediately,-if possible,not later than 


Monday for convenience in maxing an agreement with the French. 

shen the Far @astern conference reached that part of the agenda dealing with 
the Chinese Hastern railway, Janan hastened voluntarily to reform certain question-= 
able practices of freight rates on the Youth Manchurian railway. On August 4, bd- 
ward Bell, the Americen chargé pea Ei ANE DY at Tokyo called on Uchida, the foreign 
minister, to propose to amend the allied adiiniatration agreement of 1919 of. 
the Chinese astern railway in order to improve traffic facilities and the fim- 

Mancial status, to protect Russian interests und to adopt a policy in harmony 
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with local conditions. Frederick WW. Stevens, the American member of the Consortur, 
was tne nead of the technical international board that supervised the Chinese 
Eastern, This was perhaps a feeler for the action taken in the conference. 


fokyo-Waghington, No. 369, August 19, 1921, 


tn august 4, the american Yhargé d'affaires called at the foreign 
ministry and handed me a memorandwa. ‘The first paragraph of this was to 
effect that the american government, desirous of improving the traffic 
facilities «und financial status of the Chinese Bastern railway, af pro- 
tectingy Russian interests and of adopting a policy in harmony with conditions 
in dastern Asia, feels it necessary to amend the Allied administration agree- 
ment of 1919 now in force. 

The second part of the draft of tne amendment I am sending you in 
cablezram No. 370, 

In the Last vart of the draft it was recommended that Stevens, who 
from the beginnings has filled tho office of head of the present techhical 
board in a satisfactory mamer, be continued as head of the technical 
board under the new regime,which arrangement it was felt would be acceptable 


to the countries concerned. 


In handing me the memorandum, the American charé d"affaires added that 
the intention was to present it informally and bring about «a preliminary 
understanding petween Japan and the United States. 

ve are studying the question of what attitude to take in the alae 


I have cubled the preceding ut onee for your information. 

3} a) . Lg Mh = : lal 22 a 4 K, : 

Saortly after the ovening of the Yashington conference Counagllor Kiyoshi Kana 
asked instruction from Tokyo on revision of the Manchurian railroad rates from 


Dr. S. Ishimaru, the vice-minister of the Railways. Tamura propuesed the following 


an 
oD 
oO 


plan as .his suggestion: no distinction to be made bulvaon goods shipped via or 
originating at Antung, a town on the Chinese border between Liaoning province in 
southern Manchuria and Korea, both a port on the bay of Chosen and a railroad 
town on a branch of tne Southern limehuria railway; Dalny, otherwise known as 
Dairen or Talienwan, a civil port on the Liaotuns peninsula and controlled by 
Japan; or Yingkow or Newchwang, a railroad towm and port on the gulf of Liaotung 
north of the gulf of Chinli; for points north of lkukden, capital of Liaoning province 
in Manchuria oud railroad center, aif vice versa, 

Moreover, he instructed the Manchurian railway to muke the throug: rate identical 
with the local rate on three line shipments by raising the local rate, lowering the 


through rate,or @ compromise. 


w 


W 


washington-Tokyo, Gonference Ho, , iloverrber 16, 1921. 


See 


Conference 


Novehber 
ae 


Conferenc 


From Counllor Kanai to Yice-Minister of Nailways. 


It looks as if railway rates would soon be taken up in the conference, 
and the question is raised by the foreign office whether it would be the 
proper time in view of the general situation to revise the s“anchuria rail- 


way local rates and aanounce it there. I request your views. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 38 November 17, 1921 


In regard to the agenda heading "preferential railroad rates", we have 
as yet made no reply to the former protest from Great Britain and America 
regarding lianchurian railvay|mtes. If this matter should come before the 
conference, we wish in}pneral to take steps in accordence with our con-= 
ference cablegram No. 39. Please:instruct us at once, Also pleases see 
our conference cablegram No. 40 us a concrete revision in the spirit of 


No. 39. 


a) 
' Washington-Tokyo, ‘Conference 39, November 17, 1921 


The establishment of special rates for various kinds of freight on the 
Manchurian railway is not designed to give preference particularly to 
Japanese godds or Japanese merchants, but, just ag if they were established 
on the basis of such a scheme, some are interpreting these preferential 
rates as contrary to the already established princinles of the open door 
and equal opportunity. 

The Japanese government considers it fitting at this time to clear 
the air of matters which 1t is feared may engender suet Baa is 
therefore having competent authorities make necessary améndments in freight 
rates connected witn the kanchurian railway us fodlows: 

1. Wo distinetion shall be made in freight rates on the hianchurian 
railroad between goods shipped on the Lanchurian railroad by direct con- 
nection via Antung, Dalny, or Yinekow for points on this line north of 

1 Th inidibn, and goods originating at Antuny, Dalny, or Yingkow to points wo 
on the Manchurian railroad north of iiukden,. 


2. Freight rates on the hanchurian railroad on goods shipped to the 


interior of Japan from points on this road north of Mukden atre 
© 


: _. Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 40 November 17, 1921 


Prom Tamura to Vanchurian Yailvey. 


‘dhen the heading of "Preferential Railroad Rates" on the conference 
agenda igs discussed, it is probable that the pending question of the un- 
settled British and american protests against lfanchurian Nailway rates 
on what are called three-line through-shipments will be brought up. It 
ig the opinion of tue plenipotentiary delegates that it is better for 
Japan at this time to take the initiative in not arousing the distrust 
of the powers» and they have recommended to the govemment that it 
should proceed with the policy of striking at the root of the difficulty 
by making this ghrough rate on the iwnchurian railway absolutely identical 
with the local rate. It is desired that the company shall at once draft 
a rate revision in this sense p and it will he necessary for it first to 
consult with the competent government authorities, 

1. Regardiny svecial rates to voints on the anchurian railway. 
on through two or three line shipments handled from Shanghai by steaner 
Lines by way of the Shoo, Yu and Sha lines to the three ports of Dairen, 
Ying Yow and Antung, there will be comparatively little effect in any 
case whether there is a uniform reduction of through rates or a raising 
of the special fixed rates. 

2. if the special rate on grain and cattle shipments originating 
on the Manchurian railway and handled as three-line shipments could be 
discontinued, or if, os an emergency expedient for these two clussifications 
only, a new uniform through and terminal rate could be made splitting 
the difference between the through and special rates to Antungy and if 
the revised schedule could be decided as soon as possible and put into 

; a 
effect on the initiative of Yanan, this would be timely demonstration 
. A 
having the effect of displaying clearly our sincerity. 

With regard to these points, Nos. 1 and 2, please inform us at once 
of your action. 

3. Besides the above, in regard to thpough shipments on the Youth 


hiancuuria and Chinese astern railways, through shipments from Japan 


to wanchuriag and other througn shipments hundled by the Kitcho und 


Shitei Railway, and steamer lines into Dairen, Sha line and lines into 
Shanghai, there are differences of the through rates on the kanchurian 
railway from the local ratesybut so far there hus been no question about 
them and there will be no room for discussion of them in a ...... sense. 
It appears that it my be the case that it will be desirable to 
announce in connection with point No. 3 as in connection with points 
Nos. l.and 2 that the rates will be adjusted in the sense of making 
the through Kates absolutely the same as the local rates, but, first 
separating Nos. l:and 2, we wish to be informed at once whether it is 
possible to reuch an understwading with the authorities and revise the 
rates, the naines of the connecting lines, affected, and the time when the 
rates can be made effective, or in case it should be absolutely impossible 


to revise the freight schedules, the reasons in detail, 


As the time drew near to consider the Chinese Eastern railway, the Japanese 
digietetes at Washington »slarmed their tactics to accomplish the greatest good 
for the future. ‘They suggested that Japan and the Hasved States should initiate 
reform of this great railway control and divide between them the power of super- 
vision of versonnel and loans. 4n an exceedingly frank cable they weigh -the 
benefits that will accrue to them from several courses of suction, one of which 
is to repudiate the support of Russia's vights in the railroad and support the 
Russo-Chinese agreement of 1920 eoncomn tne the return of the road to China, This 
was contrary to the stand of America and the other powers who upheld Russia's 
rights as owmmer. Lack of ability to trust Chinese friendship later and need for 


close: cooneration with the, United States keeps them true to their former declarations, 


CAA 


aia’ afoot) 


Ginene Odagiri was director of the Yokohama Specie Bank. ) 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 233. December 15, 1921. 


As the Chinese Mastern railway question is under one of the articles 
of the American agenda proposal, it is expected that the American zovern- 
ment will probably propose in the conference the essential points of its 
proposal mde to the Japanese government in August. Our views concerning 
this American proposal are fairly given in our answer of Ochober 28) but 
no acceptance of them has since been received from the American government 
and it has as yet been impossible to secure a definite understanding between 
the two countries. 

It need not be said that the question of what course is taken by 
this matter is of extreme importance to Japan. Stevens, who is closely 
connectéd with the American proposal, is now in Washington. Particularly 
on this account we think that it would be advisable to try shortly ae iene 
an exchange of views with the «Americans if possible before it is, brought 
ud in the ennference. 

Please note the folhowing opinions, and reply as soon us possible, 

1, ‘The effecting of assistance to the Chinese Hastern railway is of 
course based on a spirit of cogoperation and joint action of the powers, 
but not only has the actual assistance hitherto been siven mainly by 
Japan and the United states, but in future we may be sure that,though 
there may nominally be international financial support,the real task will 
fall on Japan and the United States, If sucn is the case, although this w 
supposed to be a plan for joint assistance yit vrincipally concerns Japan 

Qn 
and the United States und it would be poeta There should be no 
1 


objection.to,these two countries taking the initiative in moving the 


6 


metter. ‘fe should have several discussions to the foregeing effect 


Ran 


with the Americans and shouid go on to reach a general understanding before- 


hand in regard to the proposal to be presented to the conference. 

2. In taking up the effecting of joint assistance, -in order to 
guarantee the maintenance and operation of the railway, necessarily, 
unless the administrution has in practice a sufficiently effective con- 
trol especially over versonnel and accounts, the results achieved will 

Vv 

be small. Ths if we take the present system, if it were carried out 
without the technical board having entire control over loans of all sorts, 
over hiring and dismissing personnel, etc., the technical board would 
not be able to help the maintenance and operation of the railway end to 
go on to attain the object of bettering it. Judging by past experience 
this must be the reuson fer the Stevens proposal. 

if the American government without having entire contra over 
the foregoing two points should invest capital, or rather if Japan with- 
out securing this right of control should take the attitude of financing 
the railvay, it is clear that the Americans would necess&rily suspect some 
ainbition in tne Japanese finance. \/e should draft a plan for agreenent 
granting the actual right of a sufficient control over personnel, accounts, 
etc., within the limit of not entirely ignoring the existence of the president 
of the Chinese “astern railway. 

3. ‘The present control agreement respects the position of Russia 
ag owner of the Chinese Eastern and the Siberian railway and ,if. the status 
quo is maintained it is clear that this will be the fundamental principle. 
Meantime, however, China has constantly been eager to recover its rights 
and, finally, in October 1920, by pressure on the Russians, it secured a 
binding agreement with the Russiun isiatic Bank, but the governments of 
the powers nave so far taken no action. Now, however, when the powers 
for 


come to the point of giving joint assistance, it will be necessary 


tnenm to make clecr their attitude tovurds this Russian-Chinese contract 


especially as it appears that Chine, taking advantage of the fact that 
the Soviet government naturally has not taken much interest in the Chinese 
Eastern railway, wishes to negotiate with the Soviet \overnment or the 
Chita government and establish itself in an absolutely udvantayeous 
position towards thut railway. 

It is supposed from the way Stevens has formerly expressed himself 
on various occasions to Japanese officials that he also thinks that this 
agreement should not be approved. ++ will therefore be desirable to es~ 
tablish an understanding with the Americans and by disavowing this contract 
on a suitable occasion to restrain the reckless acts of the Chinese, 

It might be a better plan to maintain a friendly attitude towards 
the Chinese movement for a restoration and to count on thereby attaining 
in the future an advantageous and sure position with regard to the railway. 
If this could be done smoothly and eagilyyit would be very convenient jbut 
under the present circumstances a tacit acceptance of the restoration 
of the rights of China would not only be open to the objection that it 
is contrary to the policy we have hitherto had of wishing to respect the 
Russian status quo, out ,even if we did tacitly accept it and hoped to 
join hands with China in future, it is doubtful whether China would really 
appreciate the kindness of Japan and take the step of acting in concert 
witn us, in view of the reports we have received, we consider it better 
policy uot to ae with the United States, etc., but as an immediate 
urgent policy to take a fair and impartial attitude from the peint of 
view of respecting the vested rights of Russi ag and to act in concert 
with the United States. 

4, Uf course we cannot easily apvrove the Anerican proposal to sive 
absolute authority to Stevens, Japan and the United States should be given 


control on a basis of equality or something corresponding to that. It 


will be mreper to vropose tnis to the other interested powers after Tirst 


zat 


securing a complete understanding with the United States. Uf course since 
Japan and the United States stand in the position of prime movers as described 
above, we consider that it will be necessary for Javan and the United States 
jointly or, as the cause may be, for Japun independently to be vrepared 
to extend the considerable sums wiich will be necessary for future assistance 
to tne railway. . 

The representative of the Russian Asiatic Bank, Jack Randoll, is now 
at Washington and appears recently to have been having some sort of con= 
ference with the -imericun sovernnent authorities, In an interview with 
Odaziri! tue other day ne told the latter that policing the Chinese Lastern 
railway would aguin become difficult in future when the Javanese troops 
were withdraym from North “anchuria., He thought the only thing to de.would 
be to give police power to the technical board and he had already expressed 
this opinion to the Americans, ‘The Americans apparently were giving con- 
siderable thought to this matter. 


Respectfuliy submitted for your information, 


General Tanaka cabled the chief of staff that Japan should rightly have the 


lion’s share in the new board of control, 
Fromgfanaka, Washington, December 16, 1921. 


Top Chief of Staff, Tokyo. Conference No. 28. 


The plenipotentiary delegates telegraphed the minister of foreign 
affairs about the Chinese wustern railvay yesterday, the fifteenth, in 
conference cableran No. 233, There are some points in that cablegram which 
it is hard to accent. After a conference with Plenipotentiary Hanihara I 
recomended a solution as follows: 

i, As Llon# &S sees (ia. Note. Possibly, apan] and China are not 
weeny Hd. Note. Possibly, friendly} iG wiil be LaeNsaiuRe to auree toe the 


BRAD 


beeen [za. Note. Possibly, return] of the Chinese Kustern Railway. 

2. "rom tue point of view of resvecting the sovereignty of China and 
Russia and of the national defence of ......., [ta. Xpte. Possibly ,lanchuria] , 
financial aid should be given the Chinese Hastern Yailway company os far 
us possible by Japan alone or jif it cannot be helped, by joint action of 
Japan and the United States alone. The investment of capital by the 
loan consortium will be opposed as heretofore. 

3. In case it cannot be helped, it will be fair to have an equal 


number of equal technical and financial advisers from Japun and the United 


States. 


Fea 


4, In case this »vroposal becomes effective we should demand an 


understanding to effect the direct connection of rolling stock of the North 
and South Manchuria railways between Changchun and Harbin through the repair 


of the southern part of the Chinese Eastern lines or through other means. 


Hughes appointed a subcommittee of technical experts to consider this white 
elephant on January 18, These mensDewitt C. Poole, chief of the Russian affairs 


division of the state department; Le hiaire de Varzee, Belgium; li, uv, Lampson,, 


Groat Britain; Dr. Hawkling Yen, China; li, Kammerer, France; Count Emilio Poliagno, 

“Xe, Italy; Tsugte Matsudairo, Japan; de Kat Angelino, the Netherlands; and Captain 
Ernesto Vasconcellos, Portugal; - reported on Janeuery 23 in favor of the continuance 

police protection and supervision of 


of international control with more edeauate 


This was nob wt all acceptuble to the dissenting voice of Chine. 


finance. 


Resolution on the Chinese Eastern Railway 


Shinese Bastern railwey being an indispensable factor in the economic de~ 


original contract of 1896. 


velopment of Siberia, as well as Northern Lenchurie, and constituting an essential 
link in a trans-continental railway system of international importance, the nations 
represented at this conference are interested in its preservation, its efficient 
operation, and its maintenence as a free avenue of commerce, open to the citizens 
of all countries without favor or discrimination, 

The status of the Chinese Mastern railway is determined by the contrect con= 
cluded in 1896 between Ghina and the Rusgo-Chinese (Russo-Asiatic) Bank and the con- 
tract concluded in 1898 between China wind the Chinese Haustern railway company, and 


.y 


subsequent contracts betveon China and that ‘company. ‘The necessary funds for its 
construction were furnished by the Russien government and it was built under the 
dkrection and supervision of thet government, acting threugh the Chinese Kastern 


railway company. The railway is in effect the property of the Russian goverment. 


China has certain ultinate reverseionary rights which are provided for in the 


The ubsence of the recognized Russien government since 1917 has mide im- 
perative for some tine vast certain measures providing for the preservation and 
Wirly in 1919 -- as a consequence of us 


continued operation of tue railvay. 


et her request, in the operetion of the entire trans- 


which had been given to Russia, 


Siberian system, including the Chinese Histern ruilway -- certain powers, which are 


represeuted at this conference, undertook to continue this assistance upon definite 


ee as re vo RA i AN 


terms. An agreement was concluded January, 1919, between the United States and 
Japan, under the ters of wiich China, France, Creat “ritaing-end Italy subsequently 
‘cooperated. The fundamental purpose of the arrengement thus brought about was 
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explicitly declared to be the temporary operation of the railways in question, with 
a view to their ultimate return to those in interest without the imparing cf any 
existing rights. 

The trusteeship thus assumed continues in force. Changes which have intervened 


since 1919 render necessary readjusiments in its mode of operation. 


The three principle problems are: 


2. Operation. 
3. Pelice. 

1. «as to the first,it is to be observed tix.t funds will be obtainabie from 
bankers end other outside sources only if suitable conditions are established for 
the economical operation of the railway and if the funds provided wre to be exnended 
under adequate supervision. a suitable manner of providing such supervision, in 
the opinion of the comaittee, would be to establish ut Uarbin a finance comnittee, 
to consist of one reoresentetive cuch of the powers represented at the conference 


(so far as they might care to varticinate}. This committee would replace tlie so- 


he ) 


ba 


Chor her tpore any 


called Inter-allied committee now established at Vladivostok and the so-called 
technical board at Harbin. It should exercise a general financial control and be 
entrusted with the exercise of the trusteeship which was assumed in 1919 and which 
cannot be discharzed unéil the general recognition by the powers of a Russian 
government. 

2. «As to operation, in order to disturb as little as possible the normal 
situation, thig should, in the opinion of the committee, be left in the hands of 

. 

the Chinese Hastern railway company, the finance comaittee not to interfere with the 


technical operation of the railway, except so far as may be necessary to meet the 


conditions stated in the first sentence of paragraph 1. 


ro 


sh 


3. ‘The protection of the railivay property and the maintenance of public 
L vo Vv & 

order within the railway zone are of fundamental invortance. In order to assure 
these, it is necessary to provide a dependuble und effective police force or gendarne, 
As toe railway zone lies within Chinese territory, this ‘could ae eae in the 
opinion of the comalttee, that -- as a temporary and exceptional measure, justified 
uwlike by existing conditions and tne precedent of a Russian guard -- this police or 
gendarme should be waid by and remain under the control of tuc finance committee, 

as this body would be responsible under the trusteeship for the preservation of 

the property of the railvey and the maintenance of conditions suitable to unhampered 


Be 


operation, -- ilew York ‘Times, January 24, 1922, 
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And so a new subcommittee of delegates was appointéd in the hope that through 


their diplomatic trainin they might compromise sufficiently to vet some where. This 


He. Uncttied Stator, Ridgucen; Bngberdls Kero, Chan; 


new conmittee cunsisting of Reot, de Cartier, Uedded, samy albert Sarraut der France, 


To 
Luigi Albertini Sar Italy} Mayfana.o ane \\ Frans Beelaerts van Blokland dimer the 


’ 


Netherlands, and Vasconcelos returned the report of the experts on February 2 with 


fhe Far Eastern comaittee proposed « resolution 


China still the dissenting voice. 


asking for better police, better personnel, economy, md the responsibility of China 


toward the bondholders. 
Resolution on Chinese Hastern PEARS eo 
Resolved, that the vreservation of the Chinese Bastern railway for those in 
Sg é ‘ ree) . : ‘: 
interest requires that better protection be given to the railvay and the persons en- 


SY gazed in its operation and use, a more careful selection of personnel to secure eff 


I iciency of service, and a more economical use of funds to prevent the waste of pro- 
’ 
erty. 
fo 
Sy That the subject should immediately be dealt with through the proner diplomatic 
+ Pl our , Nreat Rita, rane, Sate, Jopow, te ritherlary Oud ToT gab— Rane 


channels <¢ ; : ‘ 
: United ri, the comer | peterralrionr - 


4 
oe powers other thant in agreeing to the resolution revarding the Chinese 
“ ‘ 


. 
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astern railway reserve the right to dnsist hereafter upon the responsibility of 


China for performuce or non-performnce of the obligations toward the foreign 


stockholders, bondholders, and creditors of the Chinese Nastern railwey company which 


the powers deem to result from the contracts under which the railroad was built 


and the action of China thereunder and the obligations which they deem to be in the 


rou the exercise of power by the Chinese government 


The 


over the possession and administration of the railroad. -- New York Times, February 
A 


nature of a trust resulting 


3, 1922. 
L agpee *y 


It was evantually decided to settle the problem in the future through.diplcmatic 


(td batovs tol) 
chennels. (lon. J. G. Schurman was American minister to China. \ 


February 7, 1921" 


: oh 


Tokyo-ilashington, No. 81, 


Washington-London, No. 277, March 2, 1941. 


Referring to Peking-Tokio cablegram He. 107, the Veshington conference 


[oa 

[=] 
decided finally that the Chinese Eastern railway question should be decided 
in future through diplomatic channels (Soe Washington-Tokio conference cable- 


gram Wos, 597, 598 and 599), we consider that if representatives of the 


diplomatic body at Peking make any represeutautions to the Chinese govern- 


tive of Japan should also naturally 


ment in this question, the representa 


participate in their consideration, You will therefore take proper steps 
to secure from the stxtie department and to cable the substance of the in- 
per 


structions of the anerican government to Schurman which were mentioned in 


Hinister Obata's cablesram, 


Only one subject remained untouched upon the agenda. At last the conference had 


reached the point thet something had to be said wbout Siberia. As the cuse now 


stood there were Japonese troops there and Auerica and the 
99 


Ef you remember, Russia left the K 


ae 


know how much longer and why they would be there. 


Allied cause in 1917, made separate peace with Germany and was thereafter busy with 
the throes of internal struggles due to the rise of the Nolsheviks. This left stranded 
in western Siberia 120,000 Czecho-Slovak deserters of the Austrian-Hungarian cause and 
espousers of the \liied. 

They were so situated that it seemed easier, neareng end safer to make their 
cambined way eastward to embark for home, rather than to retrace their steps through 
hestile Bolshevik forces. Fifteen thousand of them succeeded in getting through to 
Viadivostok in June 1918 and taking over military stores. Yanan and the allies were 
panicky at the idea of the spread of bolshevism and Uermun influence over Siberia. 


Moreover, tney felt it their duty to rescue the Czech troops. ‘The Janemese landed 


NN 


marines at Vladivostok in april 1918 and were quickly followed by American and British 
mirines. 

In August after a proclamation to Russia that they contemplated no intervention 
in her internai affairs an international expeditionary force of American, British, 
‘ Ganadian, French, ttalian and Javanese was sent intv her interior. The military stores 
were protected end the last of the Czechs was rescued and embarked the following 
Seviember 1920, In the meantime various White Russians made attempts to stem the 


tide of advancing bolshevism with or without the miterial aid and encouragement of 
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the allies. The Americans withdrew their troops in larch 1920 and thereafter did all 
the other allies except Japan, Ue COneE EE natEE her troops around Vladivostok, and 
kept them there for over two years, because of the Nikoleievsk massacre. Japanese 
public opinion had been averse to the Siberian oeda tious euy to the power of the 
military Basie: oublic opinion hed been ignored, ‘The Japanese might have been out 
of bota Siberian and North Sakhalin. which they occupied at great expense after the | 
mussacre if allied opinion had been & little more insistent. 

Fromp Tenaka, Washington, December 29, 1931. 


To Ghief of Staff, Tokyo Conference Wo. A 34 

»,, With regard to the Siberian question, the opinion of .e. circles 
here had not hitherto been deeply concerned and it hid expected 
that the future would finelly be settled about as Japan wished. 
Lately, however, the opinion is seen that the settlement of the 
Siberian question is even more important than the settlement of 
the Chinese questions concerning the maintenance of peace in the 
Far East. This question in the end involves « discussion of ex- 

elling the influence of Japan from Far Hastern Asia and Russia and: 
it cannot be viewed with optimism. This primarily due to the strong 
propaganda of Russian residents of the United States, but our atti- 


tude heretofore hrs been passive end there hes not been the least 


anges oe prope LE. onde: The Spectacla of aan SBelne pressed: ey 


Portugal one ee ae views is | incompatible ath the 


me ' Bor; eh. pieewentra dill bids Camila, 
prestige of the asatkee Rae oe : i" 2 : 
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As it was, when the case for Siberia was called by "Judge" Chairman 
Hughes, January 23, Baron Shidehsara sprang to his feet and launched into a 
defence of the Japanese Reomelen as Siberia. He stressed all the usual 
arguments as to propinauity, settlers and residents, the chaotic state of 


affairs, the unreliability of the bolsheviks as protectors of life and -—~— 


60la 


dangers to the Korean border, thé instigation of Korean conspiracies, He re- 


ferred to the recent conference at Dairen with the Chita government over the 


withdrawal of Jananese troops. ‘ie did not refer to the fact that this conference 


was just staged for the benefit of the allies because of the pending Washington 


conference, though secret cables to that effect were sent to the various embassies 


and legations, but that is another story. 


The next day tughes stated the American point of view on the subject us to the 


desirability of non-interference with the internal government of Siberia and 

the preservation of the integrity of Russia. ‘The French echoed these opinions and 

‘the subject was closed with alacrity se that there wis no discussion. This was 

due as we learned previously to a pre-arranged azreenent between the Japanese 
Etat ) 


end the chairman to prevent an emburrassing situation arising. (bee conference 


No. 517, Chapter 6, Je 
o/ 
Following this Balfour PEOHEn eG cop entra forbidding the export of munitions 
to China and its territories. The Italians end the Dutch had to ask for instructions 


before accepting itg and us a consequence that well-meaning resolution landed in 


the wastebasket. 


The resolutions on China were reported and adopted in the plenary session of 


february 1. The Shinese trewties were uccepted on february 4 und signed the sixth. 


RN. 


They passed the senate March 29. 
In the Far Zastern conference Japan*s hand was against every men's. England at 
first blocked the rise in the temporary tariff besides trying to control the 
excess funds; France blocked the abolition of the land customs rate abatement 
and was cool to the employ of Japanese in the Chinese postdoffices; the United 
States doggedly tried to introduce a review of the twenty-one demands under the 
proposal dealing with the examination of past priviteges and under the resolution 
on the publication of contracts; China kept bringing up Shantung, Manchuria and 
the twenty-one demands, denounced the illegal mintenance of troops and wireless 
stations; and all the world wanted to indict Japan as to her conduct in Siberia. 
Nevertheless she came out ef this with colors still flying. If she did not 
get the desired revision of custodian banks, England was forced to concede a satis-= 
factory rise in tariff. Though the rate abatement was post-poned, there was every 
view of concession in a few years ut most. If she lost her plea for the Japanese 
postal clerks, she did successfully fend off all examination and revision of the 
twenty-one demands and Siberia. ‘Though she had to yield with the others as to 
troops und wireless, she kept Sleiane and Manchuria decisively from the main 
floor, besides rebuking China for waste in the resolution on the tuchuns. In 
these no small victories, honors go to new defenders of the faith, Odegiri, 


Matsudaira, Kanaig ond others besides the old faitafuls, Shidehara, Kato and Hanihara. 
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Part V. 


Shantung. 


Chapter 14° 


Oriental Téte a téte . 


Though it was not on the regular agenda of the Washington conference, the settle-~ 
ment of the Shantung BbeanEen threatened the life of several treaties and lence the 
success of the conference, Because Japan had been bluffed out of her foothold in 
the Liaotung peninsula on Manchurian soil after the Sino-Japanese war, she resolved 
to hang on to Shantung to the very last for the utmost favoruble concessions attainable, 

After the Sino-Japanese war of 1895, which the latter fougnt for governmental re- 
form in Korea, China ceded the Licotung peninsula to Japan along with Formosa and the 
Pescadores as spoils of war, but Russia, France and Germny intervened to rake 
Japaa return her Manchurian ocquisition. As we say in Capter 13, China payed dearly 
for this big-hearted gesture of the #uropean powers. Three years later when a few 
German missionaries were killed in the holy province of Tsao-chow fu in Shantung, 
the Germans invaded the bay and vort of Kiaochow and acquired in the Sino-German 
treaty of 1898: a ninety-nine year lease on Kiaochow, railway and mining rights 


} oF 


Sh da eee et cite Js ee abe Wen gehe yeaah te (aq ¢ Se argh enone Ae tek ees A atin eee: Seer re oe 
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promise to use German personnel, capital and materini first in the development of 
that province. In the treaty there was also the important provision that the 


Japanese chose to overlook laters One small paragraph provided that Germany could 


a 


not transfer the rights ceded to her to any other nationg and also there was a reservat~ 
ion to the effect that China might redeem control of the railways constructed in 
Shantung. Don't forget this. ‘The Chinese didn't, but the Japanese did. 
The ill-famed dAnglo-Japunese alliance which was cailed into auction during the 
world war of 1914 did China the greitest dis-service of any foreign agreement in _ 


‘ Z oy , » <i — . : 
history, according to Putnam Jeale, pen name 6f Bertram Lenox Simpson, former adviser 


of the Chinese government, in his An Indiscreet Chronicle from the Pacific, due to 
the mistaken advice of Sir John Jordan, the British ambassador at Peking und now 
member of the British delegation. At the opening of hostilities in August 1914, China 
wished to declare war on Germany and run the Germans out of Kiaochow, but desisted 
from Zne&r intent on the urgent advices of tlic British ambassador. 
Practicully at the sane time, on August 3, the British ambassador at Tokyo, Sir 

William Conyngham Greene, inquired of the foreign office whether the liikado would 

{ 
support England in the world war on the strength of the alliance. Baron Taka-aki 
Kato the foreign minister told him "yes" the next day and Britain declared Warg, and 
China, her neutrality August 6. The next day Hngland requested the immediate coopera 


tion of Japan and the following day it was promised. august 15 Japan delivered her 
t ~ qf & 


vuitimetun te Gervian, nelsecting te teli Taina until five days inter wien sue asked its 


unconditional acceptance 

At the expiration of the he aah nS on august 23, Jupan declared war and began 
preparations to invade Kiaochow,. Gn September 3 when 20,000 Japanese landed at Lung- 
kow, 150 wiles north of Tsingtao, Jhina established a war zone including Lungkow, 
Laichow and Kiaochow. A fortnight later the Jupanesé troops reached Tsingtao where 
they were joined by a detachment of British which had landed at Laoshan Bay within the 
lewsed territory. September 26 four hundred Javanese occupied ‘/eihsien, ninety miles 
west of Tsingtao, in spite of Chinese protest thet the railroad to Ysinan was private 
property. Japan merely replied that this action was necessary to prevent commandeeting 
stition at Tsinun aud seize 


by the “ermun government and proceeded to occupy the 


the mining properties along the way in the face of further Chinese protests. Many 


words have been spilt on whetner this action was justified us a military move. Hovember 
8 Tsingtao surrendered and eight days later the allies entered. By that error of 
ungland China was prevented from regaining her own territory simply and legitimutely 

and the whole disastrous question of shantung was hatched. 


Japan had learned her lesson from Liaotung ahd was resolved that she would not 


4 
ye bluffed out of her so-called rights this time: therefore she reinforced ner clain 


by the ill-reputed "venty-one Demunds" on January 17, 1915, in whien China agreed 


(1) to recognize any agreement made between Japan and Germany about Shantung, (2) to 


let Japan finance a railway from Chefoo te Lunskow to Che Kiaochow-Tsinan ne (3) to 


ene 


open cities and towns for residence and trade of foreigners on the advice of Japan, 
and (4) never to cede or lease territory within or ulonz the coust of Shantung among 
other things. 

After the Russo-Japanese war Japan inherited Russian rizhts in Soutnern Manchurig, 
her lease to Dalny and Port arthur and her interest in the Southern Manchurian rail- 
"083 lease. Japan neglected tu get China's consent to this charge previous tuo the 
Portsmouta treaty of 1905 and when time cime for China te okay the agreement she hemued 
and hawed and dilly-dallied until Japan's patience was almost at end. ‘The memory of 
tnis likewise was behind Japan's efforts to set Shina’s "consent" previously, 

“Putnam Veale’ says that the Chinese iwinister iu Tokyo, ee es oan Gel eee 
secretly in November 1914 of the comin: demands. He consulted larquis Magayashi 
Matsukato, leading figure of the uenro, or senior advisers to the Emperor, who was 
opposed to this move. Ovinivon was divided thyoughout the diet likewise as to the 
advisability of the demunds, but the iailitar,; element, wio had the upper hund, in- 
sisted on seeing them throwsn . Harly in December Eki Hioki, Japanese minister in 
Peking, received his first instructions about them 
‘ On New Yearts day 1915 the port was opened to trade. China consequently revoked 
tne war zone a week later. The Japanese minister entered a protest refusing to acknow- 
ledge or respect the neutril status and « few days later the Japanese general seized 


tne Tsingtao customs. President Yuan Shih-kei protested Japan's continued presence 
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in Samsun vad: 


on January 18, 1915, 

Negotiations concerni:ny them dragged on until spring. Japan claimed that China 
had agreed to most of them unofficially before that time and that her ultimtum to 
China May 7 was just a "formal gesture" to bring things tv a close officially, How- 


ever it was, the Chinese agreed most reluctantly to all the denendsg (except the lust 


group Group Y about using the services of Japanese advisers) in two treaties and 


several notes which were sisgned on May 25. Cnly the first four articles dealt with 
Shantung. Briefly Article I said that Janaa and Germiny could Xettle tiie German 
rijnts in Shantuns between themselves und China would respect such settlement; 
Article IT permited Japanese canitalists to finance a branch railway; article IIT :. 
opened certain towns to foreignersgeznd articie IV provided that the agreement shoujd 
Besides these there were & non-Siienation of territory note, 


take effect when sizned. 


one that China would cousult Japan on the towns to openg end one in which Japan 
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promised to return Shansunz to Vhina if Tsingtao was made an open port, if she could 
have ea Japanese settlement as in Shanghai, if the other powers could nave an inter- 


national settlenon’ g and Af there were previous arranjenent for the disposal of 


4 
verman nublic properties, ete. 
Japan did not wait until the close of negotiatiens to vublish the demands. 
the desire of China and tne world they were mide public iiuus the obnoxious Uroup 


wt 


19 SB 


Yoon february 14, The Genru onposed urouy Ve. The ultimatum did not go unprotested, 


ial 


America sent a note to Tokyo(and Peking) May 16, 1915 stating that 


pias ) 
f 
In view of the circumstiunces of the neyotintions which have taken 
wv 
f China and the 


place or which are now pendins between the sovernnent of 


sovernuent of Japan and the asrecments which have been reached, and as a 


a” result thereof, tne szovermuent of the United states has the honor to 
ws é 


: notify the govermaent of Japa that it cannot recognize any agreement or 
undertaking which has been entered into; or which may be entered into be~- 
5 tween the sovernuments of China and Japan limpairing the treaty rights of the 
i 
NF United States and its citizens in China, or the political or territorial 
intezrity of the Republic of Shina, or the international policy commonly 
known as the Open Door policy.- The New York Times, December 19, 1921. 
C Leper) 
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February 16, 1917 Great Britain agreed to support Japan's claim for the disposal 


he German islands nortan of the equator in the 


cr 


of Shantung and the possession of 


Pacific in return for Janun's support of the British claim to the Pacific islands 


south of the equator. By “arch 1, France had likewise agreed, provided Japan would 


push the breaking of Chinese relations with Germany. 
w a 
to Putnam Weale,' was to urge 


america's biggest mistake in the war, according 


ot 


China to enter the war on the promise of financial support and then neglect to 


keep her word. ‘The Japanese minister at feking, instigated by Tokyo, pushed for war 


and lent 100 million gold dollars. Janan as a consequence sewed up Shantung ana the 
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the officials to China's acceptance of the demands. And there might have been gifts 


to the proper sources us well, lLotis Seibold in The New York Herald in 1921 


said: 


\ 


opi’ 4 
‘Diplomats, political leaders and the promoters of vast business in- 


terests of world wide importance rightly or unjustly regard Japan as an 
avericioug and not a Priénddy neighbor of impotent und undeveloved 

China ... Keen observers at Tokyo, Peking, Seoul, Mukden, Canton, Shanghai 
and Hongkong, to say nothins of the well inforned officials in Buropean 
chuncelleries, regard the general starf of the Japanese army, which 
dominates all other agencies of the Mikado's government, as the strongest 
single influence in China ... ividence that leaves but little doubt in 

the impartial mind has repe:.tedly been oroduced to shew that by threats 


of a punitive character, thpnough the insidicusly conducted propayanda 


ct 


of its wonderful systein Ot Rep Lovess end through the debuucnery of mer- 
cexaries holding high official positions in the Chinese governnent (or 
governments) the Japanese military staff has coerced the helpless peoples 
of China time and asain .....Japiunese intrisgue at Peking bas provoked 

the fall of more than one cabinet: Japanese money is credited with having 


bought the betrayal of the Ghinese people by their own public servants; 


Jepanese influence has been the dominant fuctor in srovekins war between 
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the predatory tuchnuns of most provinces. 
goes further to say that, 


avenese funds and 


wy 


Lepece ) 
John Devey in China, Japan and the U.S. A. 


Ly ben) 
Snfluential Chinese ministers are in constant receipt of J 


By October 1, 1917 there was u Japanese civil administration at Tsingtao 
2 
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with branches at fangtze, Ghaotien and Tginan al three outside the leased 


at Mangtze, they even levied taxes and 


eter zone, 


5 


territory and the 
The railvey and wines were brougnt under 


asserted jurisdiction over Chinese. 
Where the Germans hud exclusively employed Chinese 


the civil administration. 
all minor pes 


in the railway shoos, as ralivay suards and in 
They went further 


dirtroduced their countrymen. 


railvey itself, the Jeounese 

and built barracks at Tsinen and yoverful radio statdions on the garrison 
' 

grounds, ‘they pluced soldiers ut every station unc garrisons in the big towns. 

position to cut all cormunication between south 


As a result they were in a 
tne South Manchurian railroad in the norti held the 


4 
China and Pekingg aid wits 
entire coast, so tuut tiey migub descend on Peking ut will did they so choose. 
given by Dewey 


An excellent picture of the situation from 191541922 is 


in the above mentioned work. 


ea 


N 


An Anericun can vet an idea of the realities of tue preset sit- 
uation if he imazines a foreign varrison and militery wireless in 
Wilmington, with « railroad from that point to a fortified seaport cone 
trolled by the foreign power, at which the foreizgu nations can lend, 
without resistance, troops i.s fast as they cun be transported, and 
with bases of supply, munitions, food, uniforms, etc. already located 
at Vilmington, at the seaport ond sever places along the line. Re- 
verse the directions from south to north, and Vilmington will stand 
for Tsinan, Shunghai for New York, Nanking for Philadelphia vite Peking 
for Washinton, end Mentsin for Baltinuore. Suppose in addition 
the Pennsylvania railroad is the sole neans of communicdtion between 
vashington and the chief commercial and industrial centers, and you 
have the frame work of the Shantung picture as it presents itself 
daily to the inhabitants of China ..... You have to add that the sane 
foreign nation controls also all coust cormunications from, say, 
Raleigh Southvards , with railrosd Lines both to the nearby coust 
and to New Orleans. For (still reversing directions) this corresponds 
to the position of Imperial Javan in Manchuris with railroads to Dairen 


© 


¢ 


nd througn Korea to a port twelve hours sail from «a geut military 


center in Japan preper,. 


y 


i GAntep \ kes 


\ 


Moreover, by means of discrimination in use of the railroad for shipping 
is ; 

they minased to set control of the non-treuty mines at Fepshun , turough 
refusing to furnish cars, sending one too lete, or sending u flock and charg- 
ing for all even when the order was cancelled. They sent copper cash from 
Shantung to Japan and introduced several million deluexs of paper currency 

& ; , 
redemmable only in Japan where no gold was allowed to leave the country. 
And then Japan imocently assumed the attitude that retaliatory boycotts 
were intolerable and necessitated interference? 


In 1913 Germany hud acquired the right to build the Keomi railroad to 


a point on the Tientsin-Pukow line, tentatively at Hsuchow, and another from 


(ett) 


. 


Tsinan to a point on the Peking-Hankow line betyeen Shunteh and Sinhsiang, 


eevafeo-cd 


(! ences is west of Kiaochow on the main line to Tsinan, Jimemeker is south- 
west ef Tsinan. Pukeow is inland from Shunghei south of Shantung, Hankew is 
BOUT Nest of Pukow, Shunteh und Sinhsiang are almost cirectly west of 
Tsinan, ] On September 24, 1918 Japan opened parley for a preliminary rail- 
way loan to connect. the Kiuochow-Tsienan line with the TientsinPukow line 
at Hsuchow in Kianzsu province, and agreed to wbolish the civil administration 
bureau und to with draw troops to Tsingtao except for uw convingent squad at 
Tsinan. In return the Chinese goverruuent reconfirmed all the rights and 
provisions granted in the eae of May 25, 1915. The final agreement was 
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unsigned according to the Chinese Yearbook of 192 
A few days later the Russian and Itulian zovernments promised to support 
Japan's cluims at the peace conference. ‘With her claims bolstered by the 
twenty-one demands, by the promises of Mngland, France, Italy,, and Russia, 
Japan stood out stoutly for her wantsg at Versailles. She was rewarded with 
Article 156 of the treaty of Versailles in which Germany renounced all 
territory, railways, minesy und supmarine cables in Shantung to Japan, 
tnougn according to the original Sino-Cermaunu ayreeicut they were not hers 
to renounce tu any country. articies 157 and 153 turned over the public 
vf (ehvt ) 
properties und deeds. 
\ * * : s 
The articles from section VIII of the Versailles treaty dealing wit 


Shantung are as follows: 


Article 156-- Germany renounces, in favor of Javan, all her rights, 


iN tit les, and privileges -- particularly those concerning the territory of 


wit 


ys 


Kiaochow, railways, wines, and subiarine cables, which she acquired in 


= virtue of the treaty coneluded by her with Ghina on March 6, 1898, and of 


all other arrangjenents relutive to the province Gf Sianrtuny. 


ALL Yeriaaa rigsets in the Teingtao-Tsinanfu railway, including its 


pranen lines, tovether wit: its subsidiary property of all kinds, stations, 


~~ 


s - es olentk snd pepbherhi for +i nloitation 
shops, fixed and rolling stock, mines, plaat, and juiver Ril for tne exy Be 


es 


of tae mines ure and remain acquired by Japan, together wiih ali rights and 
privileges attaching thereto. 

The Gerinan state submarine cahles from Tsingtao to Shanghai and from 
Tsingtao to Chef6o, with all the rights, privileges, and properties at- 
taching thereto, are similarly acquired by Japan, free and clear of all 
charges und incumbrances. 

article 157 <= The movable and ianovable property owmed by the German 
state in the territory of Miaochow, as well ag all the rights which Germany 
might claim in consequence of tne works or improvements made or of the ex- 
penses incurred by her, directly or indirectly, in connection with this 
territory, are and reiicin mequired by Japan, free aid clear of all charges 
and iucumbrances. | 


2 i 7 D <4 s ‘, 
article 1583 -- uermay shali hand over to Japan, within three months 


A 
from ae cuming into force of tie present troaty the urcuives, registers, 
plans, title deeds, ond documents of every kind, wherever they may be, re- 
lating to tne adiinistration, whether civil, military, financial, judicial 
or other, of the territory of Yiaochows 

“itnin the same period Germany shell give particulars to Japan of all 


treaties, arranzsements or asreements relating to tie rights, title or pri- 


vileves referred to in the two nreceding urticles, -~ Current History, August 


1919, 


According to Robert Lansing in fhe Peace Negotiations it was by threatening 


to withdray from tue peace conference and by acreeing to pass un & proposed at 


Mandment Pee ee oe racial equality and by prowising orally to restore rights 
of sovereignty over Shuntung to Gnina in the near future, that Japan won her 
demands of the Kiaochow leasenold, the Tsingtao-Tsinan railroad, the mines the 
German public property and the mandate for the harshell and Caroline islands as 
well as damages und tonnage, June 28, 1913. ‘Viscount Nobuaki Makino, delerate 
at Versaillos, on March 27, 1921 denied this allegation and said that he had seen 
Wilson only two times, in a four power conference on april 21 and April 30, 1919¢5 
and that there had been no threats nor any attempt to force Wilson's hand. In 
the light of other polite denials this must be taken with derain of salt. 

Japan endeavored to mks «ocd her word to return sovereignty to China and 
restore private rights in Shantung by an offer to bargain that year, but China 
refused to consider it. ‘The Japumese minister at Pekin» on January 16, 1920 


sought to open negotiations with the Chinese government, but China neglected to 


yw 


April 26, he again urged Peking te parley, but on May 22 China returned 


she had not signed the treaty of Versailles, there was nothing to 


negotiate. 


China claimed that Shantung should have reverted direct to her on the follow- 


dng srounds:/ 1, Military occupation dees not sive Litlie to territory occupied, 


it is subject te confirmation wt the peace conference. 2. ‘The Japanese occupation 
of Shantung after August 14, 1917 when China declared war, was against the rights 
of China gs an associute® and ally in war. 3. China considered the treaty of 

Way 25, 1915 as a temporary azregient until the peace conference. 4. Gnhina abro- 
ated all treaties, etce.with Germany by her war declaration; therefore, vermany 

} had no riguts in Shuntung to surrender te another nower. 5. Germany was unable 


to transfer territory to 4 third pover by the expressed cenvention in the agree- 


went of March 6, 1898. G6. China had the right to buy back the railway in the 
agreement of March 21, 1900, Bog, Shina Yourbook 1991.) . 
The finst preliminaries to tne nezotietions held in Washington coexistent 


with but net part of the Washington conference were secret exchanges between 


g 


Tokyo and Peking during the sprin,; and swaver of 1921. ‘Tokyo reported to Washe 


ton that at last there wis talk of direct settlement between China and Jupan 


about Shiuntung, dlarch 21, 1921. Ku wei-clun is Welling Koo, Gninese anbi.ssador 


> 


re weber of the Japunese lesation staff whe tried 


2 


: me eee br 
to London, Gounggllor Yuis % 


3° Major-General Rihacniro Bunzwi, Japanese militury adviser to the Chinese 


foreign ministry, to solve the poroblenm, . 
AE 5 


Tokyo-London, Mo. 193. March ?, 1921. 


London-Vastinston, No. 141. Meren 21, L921. 


(Note. Text is warbled onc difficulé. 


moe 


Japanese-Chinese negotiations on the Shantung question hive for 
some time been in abeyance, but recently more or less discussion of 


the question is to be found in Chinese newsvavers. It is said that 


Ku Vei-chun recently cabled the Chinese sovernnent that there was no 


Leary 


HatLons gand that 
e 
it would be better to enter direct negotiations prgwised on the denmand 


occasion to vresenme tis auestion to tue Leave o 


ea | 


that Japan should first with draw her garrisons from along the Shantung 
Ra iluey. 

Lately American newspaper organs at Peking hive gtated that it is 
generally reported in diplomatic circles thutyas a condition for acceler- 
ating direct negotiations, China will demand : (1) the extension of the 
terms of loans whieh ure mAabUPI ng > {2) concessions in the "Kozoshun" 
matter 4 (3) support of the »resent Chinese cabinet and the influence of 
its statesmen, 

A resort that Minister Chata nid received instructions to aecelerite 
direct negotictions was prouglt to the attention of our leyationg and 
WAS denied atid the report of Ku wei-ciun's cablesram seems to be ex- 
tromely doubtful, bus discussion and propagiunda news reports on this 
question are vradueliy bevoming rife. 

In fact sinee then @ menber of the Chinese foreigu miuistry provosed 
to a mweuber of our legetion staff thut they two snould try to devise some 
solution of the question. 

Moreover she foreign minister ..... inciuded, and the Shauntuny 
Tuchun ..... (Note. Toxt full of lerze Bapsg and meaning cannot even 
be guessed for ubout tverty words). 

Vie nud already replied tout ve could hardly open converseticns 
unless vebore assured tnhut tie Ouinese govertment in good fuitn wisiued 
A. 


to do everytning in its vower to reac a selution of tie auesticon by 


web? 


direct neyotiations. tnfeases such negotiations were desired, «© formal 


and clear resolution of the Chinese President end cubinet should be 
transmitted to us. 

It appears from these facts and from the abuve-mentioned propagenda 
news reports thut the question of direct nexotiations is aguin raisin; 


its heud in certain quarters. 


The League of Nations Society in Tokyo denounced the maintenance of Japsnese 


troovs in Shantung on April 26, 1921. The next month the Tokyo government planned 


ta 


to bold a conference to deal with Asiatic problensg and Torkichi Obata, Japanese 
minister at Peking, urged a Betedeneny of tre Shautung fiasco through a plan approved 
by the yowers for internationalizing Tsingtao. May 22 there wus @ report that 
Japan was to restore Shantuny; and that vrivate negotiations were under ey as to 
troop withdrawal from the railroud area. ‘The Chinese foreign minister June 12 said 
that Japan must state her restoration terms publicly. June 29 there was another 
rumor that Obata would request China te bargain, 

In July Viscount Korekiyo Takahashi in the Nouse of Reers called for with- 
drawal of tvoovs from Tsingtao. All was not unanimous approval at home of the con- 
duct of affairs. Likeyvise Count Tsunetaro Keto, \igh Qormmissioner of Siberia, 
wanted Javanese forces brousht nowe from Siberis The Tokye cabinet wished Shan- 
tung kept from the Washington conference at all costsg ond aAwerica was equally 


firm about settlins the issue... 
wu 


wiile Shaina was refusing to negotiate openly, she was secretly seeking an 


agreement from Japan. <A svdecial emissary quietly came from Chine to Tokyo to 
present the Chinese terms fof the restoration. Note in the following cable that 


the most Japan promises is a partial evacuation. 


UF ack ) 


Tokyomieshington, No. 314, July 26, 1921. 


(Note. This is the first translation from JP code. Many elements in 
the text are still unidenvifiedy and the translation can be relied on only 
in the most general way.) 
Referring to your cablegram No. 416, from our cablezram Mo. 936 to 
the ambassador at London (MobeQ Hot recoived) you are aware at least that 
there are elerants within the Chinese government which wish to settle the 
Shantunz question by direct negotiations between China and Japan and which 
are secretly working to have proposals mode. 
1. Since th:t time, 2 secret emissary has called on ..... and requested 
informal information of the real desires of Japan. At the same time he had 
the mission of uskiny for assistance to ...... « 
Ye are anxious to husten the solution of the Shantuny question and 
it was considered that if this impression had not been given abroad, it 
would be worth while to accodelto the Chinese proposal if it were merely to 
show our fair and liberal uttitude im the question, After careful consideration 
it was decided to adoot the principle of turning the vrotection ef the Shantung 
Railway over to a Chinese police organization and of with drawing our troors. 
2. Our attitude was seated tas follows: The Japanese governnent 
wishes to withndray its troops from the ohantunyg railway and under sutis- 
factory conditions wili not hesitateto do so, but it is impossible to 
leave the railway in an unguarded condition. Some means must be devisedy 
and, to encourage the orgenization of a Chinese police force, if the Chinese 
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government will organize such a force in a way not to urouse an opposition 
movement within the cowumtry, the Japanese government will proceed with a 
artial evacuution, 

3. The secret emissary has since reported that the discussion of 
this matter is proceeding smoothly among the Chinese authorities, and that 
they may actually decide in the near future to organize the police force. 

4. Since the recent American invitation to the Pacific conference, 
there ig much talk off bringing the Shantuny question before the conference, 
It is hard to say whether this is ehtirely without basis in fact, but in- 
structions have been sent the minister at rorfo to ascertain secretly the 
real ideas of the Chinese, 

5. Please keep the foregoing facts about the secret emissary from 


China absolutely secret for the present. 

Marquis Snigenobu Okuma, ex-preimier, came out against the inclusion of Shantung 
on the Washington agenda and resolutely opposed the reconsideration of the Versailles 
decision in August and Yen announced publicly that China was unyieldingly set on 
Jno direct negotiation, but privately pais overture from Japan, 

There is nothing to lead one to bélieve that Obata should report his interview 


At 


with the Ghinese foreign minister other than honestly and accurately to his home 
government. This was a vrivate document sent for straightforward information and 
not written for the public eye for effect. With this in mind one cannot but wonder 
at the conduct, the seeming; dunlicity, of a Chinese official who would armounce 


privately that "there vas no necessity of submitting to all the powers questions 


vendinz solely between Ghine ond Ja pany and it vould be wroper for tuese questions 


by all means to be solved by China and Japan alone,” and six days later reiterate 
a eaten 


that direct negotiation with Japan was impossible! True in the same interview he 
satiate pene a 


stated that because of sipiilar opinion it was advisable to avoid direct negotiation, 
yet there was admittedly no authority behind the “private channels", Such an asree= 
ment could easily be revudiated if it did not find favor with the voters. Is it 

any wonder that the Japunese had one mode of dinlomacy for the Nest and another for 
the East! Is it any wonder that they were inclined to follow the example of the 
western nations and have their diplomatic officials accompanied by bayonets when 


agreements were to be signed? It seems very much to me that Yen was trying to >A 


Neca eens = 


see just what he could get out of this settlement for Vv. W. Yen. In the lest 


paragraph Obata shrewdly sums up the situation. GEA is undoubk%edly Obata. 
i Gk 


Peking-Tokyo, No. 562 August 12, 1921. 


Tokyostiashington, Ho. 361, August 15, 1921. 


(Note. First line of messaze opens with an unidentified thred-letter 


code group such as are used for reproducing Chinese ideographs in names, etv., 


and is garbled.) 
XEA looeta].. greetings on return to post ... interview with Chinese minister 

of foreign affairs which is summrized as follows. 
l. With regurd to the Pacific conference. . ~- -~ TL * 


) I asked whether the Chinese govermient intended to mike any special 


proposals. Yen said that tnis nad not been decided on, but of course the pro- 


blems of the Pacific involved questions of princivle of vital impertance to 


proushnt up. Cf course, however, there 
ne eee a FcR rere ane TS aac te 


Suing itselfy ind bnese wlohe verhans be 


was no necessity of submitting to all the powers questions pending solely be- 


$wean China and Japany and it would bé proper for these questions by all moans 


of the abolition of the spheres of influence of all the powers. 

I replied that the abolition of geographical spheres of influence would 
be incomplete, if one country had a preferred position of influence in the 
customs administration and another country was beins given control over the 
salt monopoly, as rumored. This also constituted o sphere of influence. If 
it were intended to abolish all these also, indgif chis were carried through, 
we would welcome the abolition of spheres of influence. 

I called attention to the extreme necessity of uvuoiding duplicating 
the history of the Versailles conference with regard to special questions 
between China and Japan. Yen nodded assentg to this. 

2. I said that the Shantung question was uppurently a single great 
question, but really it reduced itself to merely three important questions, 
of railways, mines and the disposition of leased territory. Japan had many 
times declared her positioye and had repeatedly invited negotiations. If the 
Chinese were only willing to negotiate, a solution would be easy. 

Yen said that the Ohinese were awaiting a fair and just proposition 
from Japan on tne Shantung question, but it was desired to avoid direct ne~ 
gotiations. It would be proper to conduct conversations through “private 
channels". China was eagerly expecting a proposal of this sort from Japan, 

I said that men of light end learning in the Japanese government and 
the people wished to settle questions such as that of Shantung between China 
and Javan without the loss of « day, but even assusing that Japan mde a 


proposal which was considered fair and liberal, judging by the past acts 


c 


and present condition of China, the attempt misht fail by reason of the in- 
cessant agitation among the people of China. The Japanese government and 

. s ™m ay Ly + + as de 
the majority of the Japanese people felt fruch anxiety avout proceeding with 


: : 4 Pas cesta eal eee 2 aly Parad ate 
necohir tiers for fear thet the central covermient throush its vwearness would 


be swayed by the talk of the people. 

Yen said that if the Japanese proposal were really fair and liberal, 
the majority of the Chinese government und people would not ovpose itg, and, 
in case some people opposed it, there were means of suppressing themg-and 
irresponsible activities would not be ullowed to pass unchedked. Japan 

(a. Note. Possibly, South Manchuria) 
already had a strong economic foundation in -ee.-o/ regions and he was sure 
that if Japan announced an unconditional restitution, it would do uway with 
bad feeling between Japan and China and be extraordinarily advantageous. 

I asked whether the central government wig not at the present time 
hesitatins to organize a Shantung Railway police force because of voices 
of opposition. 

wen said that there was inevitably more or less opposition to this, but 
he intended to pay no attention te this opposition but to carry out the plan 
resolutely, In fact he had recently told ministers of various countries, who 
from time to time inquired about the solution of the Shantung question thats 
if Japan came with a fair and reasonable proposal, le thought China would 
consider and act upon it. 

From my impression of this conversetion, I believe that the Chinese 
government seriously wishes for a solution of the Shantung question jif Japan 
will make a proposal so fair and just that it will not encounter strong 
opposition among the government and people. ‘Their position ig that they 
will first get Japan to make a proposal and will ascertain its contents yo 
If the proposal is not extremely unfeir, they will demand some concessions 
from Japan and settle the question. Otherwise, they will use the popular 
opposition as a pretext, raise a cry for unconditional restitutiong and muke 
it a question for the Pacific conference, etc. It may be supposed thut 
their secret design is to avoid the dunzer of a refusal to discuss the 
question on the ground of its being a matter segled by the Versailles 


treaty and a question to be settled between China and Japang and to make 


& settlement on a rensonavle basis. 


Following this Tokyo ordered Obata to submit a proposal for opening negotiations 


based on China's terms. For an adequate translation of these proposals see No. 580 


and No. 417, the first b eing Shidehara's translation for Hughes; the second, Tokyo's 


covrectinons. 


Tokyo-Peking, No. 433. September 7, 1921. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 405. September 3, 1921- 


(Note. Text has some sarbling and many uncertain groups of the new 
JP code.) 

Cablegram No, 435 will inform you of the conversations between Ambassador 
Shidehara and the American secretary of stute since our cablegram No. 374 , 

The Americun secretary of state hug teken the attitude of favoring 
a quick settlement of this question. ‘ie consider that there is of course 
no reason for us to refuse this, but rather that we should use the oppor~ 
tunity for a quick satisfactory solution of the question. If the govern- 
ment proposes a solution to Chinag as an accompaniment to the proyress of 
the direct negotiations we will cause China to request American intercession 
for every item ...... . dt must’. be said that the fundamental spirit of our 
claims is the exclusion from the coming conference of this question as an 


accomplished fact and a matter of sole concern to particuler powers. ‘We 


could therefore not readily consent to this. At the same time the desire 
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for a quick satisfactory settlement of this question has been our fundamental 
policy for years. 

In connection with the Washington conference in order us far as possible 
to restrict miterial for defamation and criticism of us, it is the settled 
policy of the Japaneses government so far ag circumstances permit to reach 
the promptest possible settlenents of harmful pending questions. After 
thorough consideration it hus been decided to propose a settlement to China, 
to display our just and liberal policyy und to submit it to the sincere con- 
sideration of the Chinese government, 

You will embody in @ memorandum the fundamental principles and pro- 
posed measures contained in tiie accompanying cablegram No. 434g and will 
hand this memorandun to the Ghinese minister of foreign afeairs. As consider- 
ation was also given to the plen informally presented by the Chinese some 
time ago, we have no objection to our proposals being considered a counter 
proposal to the Chinese proposal, but you will indicate that the stipulations 
are our utmost concession, 

In regard to the settlement of the Shantung question, there was al- 
ready an understandings among the powers which was reuched ut the Puris 
peace conference throuz an unreserved discussion. ‘The Japanese government 
wishes to respect and carry out this understanding, and, in view of the 
friendshipy between Japan and China, has also carefully examined and considered 
tha aspirations of China and has deviaed a fair and liberal plan of settle- 
ment. In fact at the present time we do not have the attitude of fea. Nete. 
Possibly, hindering} the Chinese asvirations ....... . Feeling that we 
ure already informed in the main of the views of the Chinese, we have de- 
cided to take the initiative of evGhGuAte a-.solution of the question. You 
will propose that the Chinese government after giving sincere thought to 
the matter shall express a wiliingness to negotiate on the balis of this 
proposal for a settlement and shall name « commission to negotiate the de- 


tails. ,You will report the result. 


\ Of: eA ¢ -) 
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Washington-Tokyo, How 580. September 7, 1921, 

1. The leasehoid of Kiaochewand the rights originally granted to 
Germany with regard to the fifty kilometre zone around the Kiaochgw Ray 
shall be restored to China. 

2. The Japanese government will abundon plans for the establishment 
of a Japanese exclusive settlement or of an international settlement in 
Tsingtao: provided that China engeges to open (as a port of trade) the 
entire leased territory of Kiaochtng,, and to permit tne nationals of all 
foreign countries freely to reside and to carry on commerce, industry, 
agriculture or any other lawful purstits within said territoryg and that 
she further undertakes to respect the vested rights of all foreigners. 

China shall likewise carry. out forthwith the opening of suitable 
cities and towns withthe Province of Shangtung for residence and tirade 
of the nationals of all foregoing ........ baa. Note. Possibly, countries. 

Regulations for the opening of places under the foregoing clauses} 
shall be determined by the Chinese government unon consultation with the 
powers interested, 

3. The Kinochaa-fsinuntu railway and all mines appurtenant thereto 
shall be worked us a joint Sino-Jupanese enterprise. 

4. Japan will renounce all preferential rights with regard to foreign 
agsistance in persons, capital and material, stipulated in the Sino-erman 
treaty of March 6, 1898. 

5. Rights reloting to the extensions of the Kinochgei~Tsinanfu railway, 

well as 
as/options for the constructions of the Yentai-Yeihaien railway will be 
thrown oven for the conmon activity of tie international financial con= 
sortium in China, 

6. The status of the customs house at Tsingtao as forming an integral 
part of the general customs system of China shall he made clearer than un- 
Ger the German reginie. 


Oo" 


7. Public property formerly possessed by Germany and used for administrat- 
ive purposes within the leased territory of Kiaochter will, in general, be 
transferred to China; Yt being understood that Ae maintenance and operation: 
of public works and establishments shall be previously arranged between 
the Japanese and Chinese governments. 

8. With a view to arranging detailed slans for currying into effect 
the terms of settlement above indicated, the Japanese and Chinese govern- 
ments shall appoint their respective commissioners as soon as possible. 

The Japanese government have on more than one occasion declared willing- 
ness to proceed to the recall of Japanese troops now stationed along the 

: ow F 
Kiaochaw-Tsinanfu railway upon organization by Cnina of a police force 
to assume protection of the ruilway. As soon as the Chinese governnent 
shall have organized such a police force and notified the Japanese govern~ 
ment to that effect, Japanese troops will be ordered to hand over to the 
Chinese police the charge of the railway protection, and thereupon imnediately 
to withdraw. 

It is obviously in the interest of both partios to the joint railwey 
undertaking to insure and to promote the efficiency of the Chinese police 
force suarding the railway. arrangements to be mude with tnat end in 


view may,however jbe reserved for separate and subsequent-consideration, 


up \ 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 417, September 10, 1921. 


Urgent, T_—puiaoreiet, . 


‘Ye have no objection in principle to your translation of our proposals 


[eben . Wir al 


to Japan,in your cablegram No. 580, but there ure vlaces in which its word- 


A 
ing goes beyond » literul translation. when it is published,it would be 
undesirable to huve too greuwt discrepancies from the original text, so it 
is desired that the following chanses be made when it is published. If you 
have already oresented your draft to the American zovernnent, we leave to 


1 
' 


your discretion wheter you shull comumnicnte these clyinges to bheng end, 


in case you should do So yin what miunner to do it. 
1. In paragrapn in order to make cleat that China of itself will 
= ‘ 
: ow ; : dea 
open Kiesocham as a port of trade change the reading "provided that .....-.6 
JEd. Note. Possibly, Shina engages to open «us & port of trade the entire 
* : ow, “s : * 
leased territory of} Kiaochaa to" China engages to open of its own accord 
tho entire leased territory of Kinochae! as a port of trade”. 


2. In paragraph not only do we have the public and administrative 


{i 


buildings which we inherited from the Germans but others bought by the afmy 
of occupation after the capture of the city. It is intended in principle 
to cede these alsog and the point of whether we took them over from Gern- 


any is not specified, sovthe words “formerly pessessed by Germany" should 


Ale 


be omitted. 
. . . Pi * 4 
3. The future negotiations mentioned in parayravh BY will Pcs 
A 


be tf 


Oey with details of execution yout also it is invended te leave such 

other matters as the disposition of submarine cables to future negotiations 
and the words “other matters" were expressly inserted for this reason. In 
your draft after the words “the terms of settlement above indicated" you 
will insert “and for the purpose of adjusting other miters not embodied 
therein". 

4. (Note. From here on the text is considerably garbled and the 
connection obscure.) In rezard to puragraph ind, this is « matter which 
has hitherto caused feeling in the ec States, but not only have we al- 
ready laid dow: to China the orpanization of a gveciul police force as a 
condition, but it is too much at variance with the wording of the notes 
which we huve already »resented to China. (Note. ‘here is some mention 
of conference, understanding and ing useeasaie of having it clearly under- 
stood tht there ist be « special agreement.) For the wording “it is ob- 
viously in the interest of both parties" etc., you will substitute "It is, 
however, to be understood that the question of the orsanization of a special 


pelice suarding the Shantung railway shall be reserved for future consider- 


ation between Japan and China". 

(Note. In connection with the above it may be noted that the 
version of the Japanese term cubled by the Associated Press from Pekin 
September 12 seems to be a fairly close rendition of the actual wording 


as checked by a late correct copy of J-4876.) 


Chata had some questions concerning the terms before osresentation and asked 
for further instructions. On the seventh Tokyo explained and enlarged upon their 


previous idea. These terms were to be merely a vague, general feeler, bait for the 


4 


Shin sePand it the latter bit, details were to be settled by special commissioners. 


A brief indication of seme of the problems which urose later appears in the paragraphs 
(lb dotlrn cate ) 
solely for Obata'ts information. [‘shetoo is a town on the north coast of Shantung, 


. 


on Lung=men harbor, near the British concession ‘/Jethaivei. Sasebo is x town and 
port on the west coust of Kyushu, one of the four main islands of Japan, ) 


ae ) 
| Reese eer eam No. 447. September 7, 1921. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 414, September 8, 1921. 


Referring to your cablegram No. 603, it need not be said that the pro- 
posals im our cableyrain No. 434 are no ere than an outline indicwting our 
extreme Liiit of concession in regard to the principal questions and have no 
other purpose than a thorouzh test of the willingness of the Chinese sovern- 
ment to enter upon negotiations on this basis. lt follows thut the proposals 
do not comprise an orderly olen for the disposal of all Gennan rights and 
interests in the province of Shantuny and everything which has to be nindied 


in connection with tuis question, nor were tie proposals devised with the 
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Ble nea pliatiy the dapeeal 


purpose of at this time provosing of everything, It was expected to leave 
these minor questions to discussion between representatives of the two count= 
ries but first to open the vay for initiating direct negotiutions through | 
these outline proposals. Tae Chinese foreign minister will raise various 
sorts of questions, but it is felt that an @uiswer going at this time into 
preliminary details would only react to prolong the situation. 

You will therefore reply in proper: form that a fair and liberal asree=- 
ment will be mide to submit to joint discussion by representutives of both 
countries the details regarding the execution of our proposals and other 
questions outside of those enuieratedg and that at present the Japanese govern 
ment hopes that the Chinese govermaent will appreciate su ries und liberal 
good faith, will announce its intention of opening negotiations and at the 
same time will take up the formalities of the opening of negotiations. 

As has been said, the Japanese government dogs not yet have fbxed 
plans about all the provisions which you question. It is desired first to 
understand what the Chinese wish and then to study the mtters thoroughly, 
but solely for your information i state the followins views which are held 
here at present... -~- ~ - - - 

x. The meaniie of paragraph 6 of the pronosals is that we will not 


Tsingtao custon house whici: existed 


insist on all kinds of privilebes at the 
in the german rezime, but wash to heve it made substantially a part of the 


veneral customs administration. It is considered proper however that special 


attention should naturally be paid to the position of Japan wiich pays 


much the largest oart of the import and export collections at Tsingtao. These 


points will be left to discussion by representatives of the two countries. 


Rane , ‘ Bac 4 ; : 
Q. with regard to submarine cables, the Tsingtao-Chefoo and the Tsingtao- 
Shanghai have already once besn entirely in our handsg and of course, in case 


the disposition of this question should necessarily be settled together with 


| : 
the disposition of the Sasebo-Tsingtao cable, it will be the best policy 


fe oe It is 


to raise the question of exchuaging for tue Sascho-Tsingiac cable. 


therefore intended to include this under aragraph (8) of the proposals | pte, 
and to leave it for future agreement. 

In regard to the disposition of the salf fields, it will be necessary 
to include them id ea the proposals and at least to have them 
respected as acquired rights of foreigners, but as the relations of this 
matter with the salt monopoly system must also be considered, it is one 
of the principal questions requiring separate agreenents. 

The disposition of the wharves comes under the proviso of Rapagraph @) At 
of the proposals, but one plan would be tuo hind over the wharves with the 
piers, warehouses, etc. to the She antung railway as a branch of its business 
andito make them the property of the railway. it will be the best policy - 


to leave this also to discussion by representatives of the two RY, 


. ~ - . . ( pooh Ue ple eat) 


to Yen who promised to give them 


(op are) : . - 


Chata. on Seprember 7 oresented the new terms 
to the council of state for full consideration. This would take from two to four 
weeks. He requested thut the terms be kept absolutely secret, that no other countries 
be informed of them. Yet the very next day the Chinese thems eives let much of it be 
known through Reuter's news avency. Premier Chin Yun-peng led General Banzai to 
believe that the council of stiute nad decided to settle the Shantuug question with the 
aid of the ministers of justice, Tune-Kang, the army, Tsai Cheng-hsun, the navy, Li 
4 
Ting-hsing and others. Yet after this private decision, matters were in such a con- 


dition that they could not do otherwise than announce sublicly that they decided not 


te accent — proposals, 


Nace 
Peking-Tokyo, No. 619, September 8, 1921, 


ToKyO= “ishiasghon, vo. 411. Geocenber 8, LOZ, 


Urgent. 


Reforring to your cablegram No.433, at an interview witn the Chinese 
minister of foreign affairs on September 7,I read him a memorandum en- 
bodying your cablegramn No. 434,,und handed hin the memorandum with proper 
comment in accordance with your instructions. 

The minister said that in view of the importance of the motter he 
could hardly give even a sversonal opinion until it had been thoroughly 
studied. He would imnediately present the memorandum the next day, the 
eighth to the council of state which would study it. When I inquired 
whether an answer could be secured from the council of state on the eighth, 
the minister replied that it would take from two to four weeks. 

I said that my government hoped to receive as nrompt an answer an 
possible from his governnentg and I hoped that they would give the matter 
urgent consideration and reply immediately. 

(Hote. ‘The text becomes very garbled from here. Apparently there was 
a phrase in the Japanese memorandum about its being u reply to a Chinese 
communication which the Chinese foreign isinister said would be very em-= 
barrassing to the Chinese if it was comaunicated to foreign countries or 
was published. ite did not know whether it would be desirable tu make some 
statement of the position of China. Ne thought that the publication of 
the wording of the demunds would place the present cabinet in a very un-= 
desirable position at home and abrozd.) 

I said thet I had received ne instructions HS|POOUaor the correspondence 
was to be communicated to foreign countries or to 6 publ ishody end did 
not know, but TF would immediately cable my government. 

The minister asked wiethner the memorandum woaich ne had been handed 


a 


was not to be kept secrety and [ suid thas T hud received instructions 


L 


Hie anguid negotiate in secret. 


Peking-Tokyo, No. 816 September 9, 1921, 
Tehge Worl cnglon Mea4 Ib. Sapitrmbia 16, IF rte 

according to what Banzai was told on September 9 by Premier Chin 
Yun-penz of the discussion of our proposal by the Chinese ccuncil of state 


1 


on that day it appears that the council considered it proper first to 
decide the preliminary question of whether or not to cause a solution 
of the Shantung question and as a result it wag decided to attempt a solution 
and after further consideration by the foreign department to be guided by 
the views of the ministers of justice, the army, the navy, etc. It was 
said that the foregoing was not very clear but putting together every= 
thing that was said Banzai thouyht that the above decision was reached. 
He thinks that even if the forcign department authorities think tuat 
our proposals are entirely worth while as a basis for negotiations, in 
view of its previous attitude of absolute opposition to direct negotiations, 


it will still be hard for the Chinese government to accept them and open 


negotiationsg and it will still have no recourse but to proceed with con- 


versations on the base of informal secret negotiations. 

How far the foregoing represents the ideas of the foreign department 
is not clear. Reuter's of Peking reports from a source which is not clear 
that it is supposed that the council of state decided not to accept our 


proposals. I snall cable later the discussion in the English-language 


press. 
(Note, Text, which is garbled throughout, here becomes obscure. A 


newspaper is evidently quoted as saying that the cabinet might easily 


fall.) 
Minister Yen asked 
Toad] 


whether it would not be necessary to keep the conditions secret, and that 


In his conversation with me on the seventh Foreign 


it would take three or four weeks for en answer. I suppose that they may 


haa 


have given out our proposals in order to test public opinion before they 


decide to accept or reject them. 


September 12 China released the full text of Japan's terms with the comment that 
the award of Shantuns to Japon was illegal and that the whole question snould be 


brought up at the Vashington conference. This was followed by a runor that Hughes 


would offer the good offices of the United States if hecessary. Then the Chinese 
began picking flaws in the terms, characterising us jokers the offer of joint control 
which they asserted would become perpetual and deny then their right to redeem the 


whole road, the idea of Japanese in the postwoffices and in possession of the salt 


~~ 
fields, since this was a state monopoly in China, 

In self-defence Japan published her version of the terms on the fifteenth in 
Peking and Tokyo and the next day in imerica. Tokyo authorities were just aa deter- 
mined that the whole question was outside the svyhere of the conference, 

China had not yet reported on Japan's offer officially; therefore Obata called 


on Yen and took him sharply to task about it. The account of this visit is as good 


a document as any to portray the difference in Japan's manner of diplomacy between 


the East and the ‘vost. Always when dealing with the lutter the Nipponese are polite, 


cordial, gentle and reserved in manner even when unyielding or unable to agree, 


suave, 


but note the arrogant, impatient, domineering, irritating, antagonising air with 


which Obata deals with Yen. 


¢ 


There is all the friction of blood brothers between them. Obata is condescending. 
He cannot understand apparentiy why Yen does not snap up the “fair offer" and be 
thankful for small favors. Yet if it were Wngland's prime minister resigning jhe 
would be happy to wait und think little of it, All the uncertainty, the lack 
of self-assurance or self-trust, of the Shinese is revealed in Yen's attitude, «as 
well as the turbulent ficklenesgs of the Chinese masses. Obata would railroad 
through his proposal, Yen would consult everyone so that there would be no re- 
proach and all could be heurd. Both are new in the ways of western diplomucy. 

6Ax. \ 

A aan eels No. 645. September 25, 1921. 


Tokyo-dashington, No, 452, September 26, 1921. 


I finally secured an interview with the Chinese foreign minister on 


September 23. I told him that I extremely regretted the fact that, although 

more than two weeks had already elapsed since 14 delivered iim our Shantung 
proposal, not only had I not yet received any answer from his government gout 

I had even been unable to secure any knowledge of his views. I had also recently 
received instructions from the Jananese government. I therefore repeated my 
sugvestion that he should act promptly to hasten the opening of conversations 

on the basis of the Japanese proposal, 

The foreign minister reviied that this wus a question of great importance 
to China and therefore required thorough consider:tion. It was necessary to 
collect not only the views of government circles but also of leadars who were 
not in office. ‘The Japunese proposal hud been preserved on Sevteciaber 7 but 
had not been publisned until September lay and it was scarcely ten days that 


their substance had been senerally known. The guestion of the resignation of 
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the premier had also just ariseng and the premier had absented himself since 
the beginning vf last week and had not even attended the state council. It was 
quite impossible for the council to decide so important a question as this in 
the absence of the prime itinister. He asked me to take into consideration 

hese circumstances which impeded progress in replying. 

I answered that in the first place at the time of my interview with him 
this spring before my visit to Janan, tho Yoreigu minister had repeatedly 
suggested that the Janunese goverment should propose teris of settlemeut which 
phould be recognized by the world es fair and equitable. Inmediately ufter 
my return to Japan I had communicated these aspirations of the Chinese 
government to the government authorities, to influential citizens and leaders, 
and in more than ten public and private meetings with all press and business 
circles. I had emphasized the advisability of our proposing terms of settle~ 
mont based on fair and equitable ae Although I would not sav that the re- 
cent Japanese proposal wos based on my representations, there was aL least 


no doubt that my views had at least helned to cause the proposal, 


u} 


In other words, the proposal was fair and just. ‘the Japanese government 
had perfectly respected the wishes of the Chinese governmenty and yhaving in 
mind the wishes which the Chinese foreign minister had expressed to me, had 
preposed terms which it considered fair and just. ‘hat the proposal was fair 
and just was clear from the fect that public opinion everywnere, in ureat 
Britain, France, america, etc., generally recognized it to be so. Not only 
was the proposal apsroved by the venerul public opinion of the whole world, 
but. except for trifling points of detail it fundamentally accepted the basic 
views of the Chinese government us secretly conveyed during last Lay. I was gure 
that it was not impossible to say that the views of the two governments were 
practically in agreement. 

Considered therefore from any point of view, it must be said that there is 
no reason why tne Chinese government should not consider this to be a fair and 


at 


just provosal, ln soiteyshowever, of the fact that it is fair and just and in 


accordance with the aspirations of the Chinese government, your government has 
not expressed the purpose of opening negotiations, but by hesitating and vacillating 

is harmfully strengthening the baseless popular views that China will perhaps 

reject our proposal as it stands, or draft and deliver a counter proposal to 

the various clauses, or let the proposal rest and bring up the question at the 

Washington conference. ‘The Chinese govermasent has taken no action to guide or 

dévelop this, but is taking the attitude of heaping delay on deley without 

any regard. I repeated most sharply that I was disappointed and much surprised 

by thisg and urszed him to decide. 

We then exchanged two or three questions and answers about foreign 

public opinion and the fairness of the vroposal. finally the foreign minister 

said that he hed decided to call.together all the leaders of the opposition 

parties and other leaders in veking ana vicinity, explain to them in detail 

the history of this question, conditions at home and abroad, etc., consult 

their judgments, draft a proposal, lay it before the cabinet and discuss it 

with ie. jie added that he felt greut difficulty in deciding the policy of the 

government under the circumstances of the wbsence of Premier Chin, but he 

thought that he would wttend the session of the state council on the next day, 

the twenty-fourth, where he would carefully narrate our conversation of today, 

and after discussing it would try his best to reaci: an answer. 

~ gaid that to convene the leaders of the opposition purty would merely 

heap delay on delayg and vould merely make & rivai to the goverment as re- 

presenting the Chinese nation. Under the above circumstances, if further delay 
wag heaped on delay and there wus no decision, I was sure that it would 
naturally become necessary to take proper sseps to explain the situation to 
the people und to the world. i hoped thas « serious effort would be mide to 
hasten the decision. 


The first of the month there was another rumor that the Peking cabinet had decided 


to reject Tokyo's plea for a parley by refuting eacu of the nine points, Cn October | 
5 Obata was swamoncd to Yen where he received the Chinese reply in the form of ua counter- 
proposal which he characterized as a complete rejection ut first glance. Again he was 
high-handed and sharp and aguin Yen was gentle and conciliatory, «lmost humble. 

The folly of dealing with secret emissaries is well brought out here, for if it 
was true that Yo San Ji presented the wisnes of the Uhinese government in May and 
that the Japanese offer was based on his proposal, Obata was right in being infuriated 
by Yen's tantalizing denial of the authenticity of Yo San Ji's mission. Hither Yo 
San Ji had duped the Japanese or Yen was trying to. Svidently the public policy had 
changed and Yen was going with the crowd. Yet even now, notice, the joint capitalizatio 


of the Shantung railway is recogized. Wo wonder that Yen was conciliatory. 
(epee) 


Peking-Tokyo, No. 665. October ?, L921. 


Tokyo-Washinzton, No, 494. October 8, 1921, 


On October 5 I called by request on the Chinese foreign office. ‘the 
foreign minister said that in view of the importance of the provosal of a 
settlement of the Shantung question which I had presented, the government 

ad studied it with care and pains and had also vathered and compared the 


q 


views of leading men outside the sovernment. ™ decision on a reply hed been 


reached after anxious thought in view of the present condition of China. In 
pesenting this reply, he hoped that T would sympathize with its spirity and in 
reading each word of the memorandum would understand the @nxious care of the 

goveranent. He then hunded me the memorandunmy saying. thut by way of precaution 


he had had the imtin points of the memorandum translated into knglish. 
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I said that I had not carefully read the nenorandum, ‘but: fromithes 
English translation which T had just looked over, there were such great 
discrepancies froim our proposal that it could practically be considered a 
rejection. Before my return to Japan in May, the Chinese foreign minister 
had wished the presentation of : fair and equitable concrete propvosal which 
all countries would recognize as just. ‘The Jupanese goverment, therefore, 
after much consideration had presented terms which it was confident. were 
fair and equitabley and which al] the countries of Hurope and America generally 
considered just. Furtnermore our proposal was substantially the same as the 
secrat proposal whica Yo San Ji had brought from China. In spite of this the 
reply must be considered to be practically a refusaly and I could nov 
transmit it to my govermaent. I therefore desired to trouble the Chinese 
government to reconsider. 

The foreign minister said that this would make the solution of the question 
more and more difficult. The iain points had just been translated into linglish. 
fhe reply by no means hed the meaning of a rejection of the Japanese proposal, 
but substantially when it was read thoroughly and in detail it was after all 


by 
similar to the Janinese proposal. He vished me /all neans to read it carefully. 


i) 
43 I was aware, public opinion in China was incl4@med to refuse to negotiate and 
there were various arguments aguinst it, but the government hud merely consulted 
this public opinion for purposes of compurison. ile pleadod thit he wished me 
to understand with wnat anxious care tne government had decided on its answer. 

I said that there was provision for joint administration of the Shantung 
Railyay and the mines appurtenant to it in the provosal brought by Yo San Jig 
and asked wnether the auswer did not recognize this. 

The foreign minister replied shat he did not know what that proposal was, 
nor to wiom it was jaade. This must be an eitirely distinct matter, 

I said: “Before Yo: Sain Ji went to Japan, vou called him in, and gave him 
your country's proposal, and told him to secure an understanding with Japan 
on it. 2s this not so? “urthermore, after I cane back to my post IT had an 


< 4 z ’ 4 oe me OM an i aa oi in a Be bs Sere eee a ee es ong: tath  n an eed a ate fle oe 
intervie, With) Fresrler Shin an ovidel the better referred to this rachter cond 


said that the proposal had been drawn up in the Yoreign Yrfice research society." 


The foreign minister said that this probably must be the Eicht arvicles 
which had recently been published in the newspupers. It was a fact that these 
Bight Articles had been drafted by the research society for the sake of in-= 
ternal prevaration in China, In the present reply the joint capitalization 
of the Yhantung Railway, etc., is recognized. as China has not yet recognized 
the International Loan Consortium, the phrase “international financial bodies" 
was used. With regard to various other points, he wished a sympathetic | under- 
standing of the fact that the Chinese replies were necessary for reasons of 
theory or of various agreements. He repeated that in any case he hoped that 
we would read the answer carefully. 

I made no statement «bout transmitting the reply to my governnent, but 
said that in any event I would consider the matter maturely. I tvok the 
answer and withdrew. 4 cm cabling the answer separately. 

\ 


Shinats renly was as oute-spoken as Obata in dealing with Yen. The Moreigh office 


asserted tnat the bases for negotiation were cither bighly objectionable or unrecognized, 


hee 
spite of many “nollow" declarations. Furthermore, they 


and fundamentally unaccentable in 
vd 2 


fell snort in vroving Japan's sincerity to settle the ouestion. China claimed that 
a v os o rs 
the Kiaochow lease expired when she declared var on Uermeny; that she intended opening 
= , 0}. 
the port for international trade, so that special settlements would be unneccessary and, 
s of foreleners; but that sue would 


of course, sne would respect legitimate vested rights 


use her owi discretion as to what inland townsto open for foreign commerce. 


The joint operation of a railroad she considered inefficient, but she was willing 
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to puy Japan one-half the value of the entervrise over a desi nated yeriod. 


ferred to build her extensions throush international financial bodies end would put the 


Tsingtac customs on the sam basis is her ovner customs houses. She demanded complete 


aad unconditional return of all public provervies und the inmediate evacuation of 
foreign troops, promising to send adequate volice protection for the railway. And , 
5 oe 


finally, she reserved the right to settle it as and when she sav fit. This, we will 
— —_—_——e 


ettleiment in Washington, 


io 
hye 
Cc 
a) 
ce 
ne 
o 
a 


see later, was, generally speaking, the basie 
China was commonly thought averse to negotistions,for her ters were publicly backed 


by the strong Chinese Bankers’ Associction. Japan thought of asking Harding to mediate, 


Vw 


but decided to ignore the Chinese ansyver aud to usk the cabinet to reconsider, relying 


on the Versailles treaty and wide publication of the decwuments and intimate history 


concerning the tangle, Calling the phrases discourteous was really a mild retort. 


Tokyo ordered Obata to present an aggrieved note reviewiny the attempts to settle the 


terms. ‘Tne second cable below is a free but on the wiole edequate and accurate tran- 


slation of the Japanese reply as given in the Japan Year Book 1921-1922, 


ape 


Tokyo-Pexing, No. 510, October 15, 1921, 


Tokyoswagnington, vo, S19, Cctober 16, 1921.. 


‘Referring to your cablegrain No. 665, the cabinet has recently decided on 


the answer given in cablegram No. 511, to the memorandum of the Chinese govern 
ment. You will iuamedictely hand this memorandum tu the Chinese foreign minister 
in writing, Ye also state the folleving for your infurmation. There is no 
objection to your using your discretion in making a prover selection of ex= 
planatory miterial from it. You will add that the Japanese government will 
luter, publish this answer. 

1, According to your cablegram, Foreign liinister Yen said that the 
Chinese reply did not have the meaning of a rejection of the Japanese proposal, 
Their memorandum, however, has at the beginning the phrases "the reason China 
has not until now been able to comence negotiasions with Japun is becuse 
etc., ete.", and "these provosals surely inudequately prove the sincerity of 
Japan's desires to settle the question". ‘hen these tye passages ure read tow 
getner with the last sentence about reserving freedom, the only possible inter~ 
pretation is tmt of a clear statement that, ot least for the present, the 
Chinese government does not intend to accept our vsroposal and pro¢teed with 
negotiations. Of course, uccording to the words of the private secretary 
quoted in your cablegram No. 669, the Chinese government intends to continue 
for a while an exchange of notes und gradually to pass fromw this into direct 
negotiztions, but )in view of the ordinary methods of procedure of the Chinese, 
not only is it doubtful whether this is really their sincere purpose, but 
even in case such is their intention, there is no prospect et present of 
making progress with negotietions in the wording of their memorandum. 

2. Nevertheless it is hardly to be expected that the attitude of 


se 


America and the other vowers will be favorable to Japan on this questiony and 


it is important to make Japan's position on this question as advuntageous as 


possible, At the sume time it is politic to leave room for future neyotietions 


with the Chinese government. It is therefore desirable to avoid giving the 


. 2 =) a 4 i 
impression of breaking off negotiations, regurdiess of the fact that there 


| 7 avid TIO Ayer : ‘Ot ate ens) Vsr ret sore 
are Ciscourtesies in the mamer and wording of the Chinese reply and thet som 


of its arguments are not admirable, For these reasons we make the reply 
given in the accompanying cablegran. 

It is desired to publisa our reply the day efter it is handed to the 
Chinese foreign isinisterg and you will therefore report in advance as soon 


as the date of.your interview is fixed. 


Tok¥o-Peking No. su October 16, 1921. 


Ns Wathurstin Mo. 520, Celober)b,1921 6 


5 the memorandum of the 


The Japanese government received on October 
Chinese government concerning the question of the Shangtuny negotiations and 
has given careful consideration to the matter. It has been for years the 
desire of the Japanese government to bring about a speedy settlement of the 
Shangtung question and no efforts huve been spered to that end. Already, in 
January of last year, the Japanese government advocated an immediate opening 
of negotiations with the Chinese government on the subject{of whether the 
peace treaty with Germany should be held as valid in this connection) fea. 

Wove. Possibly, or directly the treaty of peace vith Germany came into effecte]]o 
The Chinese government, however, did not reply until several months had passed, 
when, giving as a pretext the non-signature of the German peace treaty and the 
opposition of public opinion, it merely announced that it was not convenient 

to institute direct negotiations with the Japanese government. 

The Japanese government, unmindful of self-interest, then sought the 
reconsideration of the Chinese government and umounced that,if at any time in 
the future the Chinese government should find it convenient to open negotiaticns, 
the Japanese government would discuss, the yuestion. For more than a year after 
this the Japanese goverrment anxiously waited for the Chinese government and 
people to awake to a fair and just understanding of the situation and patiently 
and tactfully waited for the coming of a favorable opportunity to resume negotiat~ 
ions. 


In the meantime « chanve hud teken place in the attitude of the Chinese 


authorities and suena the occasion of e dinner, the desire was expressed to 
reopen the discussion of this mtter with the Japanese government. Especially 
Ofale petarmed te Tokyo) Minter 
in May of this year, before Ministe ae expressed to him his earnest hope 
that concrete proposals would be brought forward which would be acknowledged 
ag just by all countries. Then the Chinese government authorities privately 
informed the Japanese government of what would be a settlement of the 
quostion according to the Chinese viewpoint end informally expressed a will- 
ingness to continue negotiations with the Japanese governnent. Accordingly, 
the Junanese government confidently expected an expeditious end amicuble 
settlement. Taking into consideration the above proposals of the Chinese, 
it drew up impartial and liberai terms of settlement, presented them on 
September 7 to the Chinese government and requested that serious consideration 
be given them. - 

The Chinese governuent , however, contrary to the expectation of the 
Japanese government, did not consider that the terms of settlenent offered 
by the Yapanese government in this memorandum were such as to demonstrate 
the sincerity of the latter's desire to find a solution of the problem, The 
Japanese government cannot but be surprised at the evident lack of desire 
of the Chinese government to furtner the negotiations. Not only that but the 
wording used, to the effect that the declarations made by Japan regarding this 
patter ( in the memorandum) are couched in vague terms, ig not in accordance 
with international courtesy, which is a great source of regret to the Japanese 
government. ‘or the sake of the Chinese nation and people, this lack of 
courtesy must be condoned. 

Although the objections to the arguments advanced by the Chinese 
government against the various clauses of the proposal made by the Japanese 
governnent have already been refuted in a concrete wey, among them there are 
several that the Japanése ree core ag A tes For instance, the argument 
that the Kinoch&’ Nay leasehold lapsed after the declaration of war upon 


Germeny by China and that therefore it should be unconditionally restored 
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is not only at variance with the theory and practice of international law 
and with Sino-Japanese treaty reletions, but uctually gives a perverted 
interpretation to the treaty of Versailles. On May 20 of this year, in a 
statement sent by the Chinese representetive in Germany to the Chinese 
minister of foreign affairs, it was made clear that Germany according to the 
trezty of Versailles had relinquished all the speciul rights and privileges 
in Shantung stipulated in the Sino-Germen treaty and that she therefore was 
no longer in a position to restore them to China. In accepting this again, 
the Chinese government os a result of the Versailles treaty, had already 
acknowledged this. 

As to the so-called war with Germany, Kinoch® and other matters had 
already been settled in a treaty concluded with Japan and the transfer of 
German rights to Japan had been recognized by China two years before China, 
by advice of the allied powers and after having been given many inducements, 
finally took decisive action in August, 1917, At that time China did nothing 
more than dispose of German and Austrian nationals within her own country and 
send laborers to France. There was no reason for the lapsing of the lease 
at the time China declared War. On the basis of existing treaties and 

Peete beens argument in rdégard to the negotiations on the Shangtung question. 

Ag for the Shangtung railroad, in regard to which the Chinese claim that 
the administration of the whole line should be restored to China and that 
China will pay to Japan the value of the half not returned, the Japanese 
government, regardless of questions of form, has no intention of trying to 
get exclusive ownership of the railroad. At the same time, in view of the 
present condition of Chinese railroads, Japan can by no means consent to 
turning the railrocd over to Chinese administration. Her real purpose is to 
establish in name and in fact joint Japanese-Chinese control. 

In the first place, the Shangtung railroad ugder the German regime was 
exclusively owned by Germany. Ingpite of the fact that Japan with the sacrifice 


of many men and much wealth took it out of aa hands, she proposed to 


errance for Jaounese-Cninege joint administraticu upon « very fair basis. 


This joint Japanese-Chinese ownership was agreed upon by both the Japanese and 
Chinese sovernments long after the declaration of war against Germany by 
China, namely in September, 1918. It is now said to be an infringement of 
the sovereign rights of China. This cannot but be very difficult for the 
Japanese government tbo understand. 

Furthermore, the Reparations Commission must decide the value of 
the Shantung Neilway and mines which must then be made as a loan to Germany 
to make up the total German indemnity. This claim of China to take over 
unconditionally and automatically its half of the railway must therefore 
be considered extremely unreasonable. 

With regard to the German public properties, the phrase that those 
properties used for “administrative purposes will in principle be turned 
over to China" does not mean that all other properties will be retained by 
Japan. It is intended that Japan and China shall agree in a fair methed of 
disposing of them in which consideration shall be given not only to the in- 
terests of Japanese and Chinese but also to those of other nationals. Any 
pretension on the part of China to take them into her own hands must be 


called an extreme lack of comprehension. 


With regard to the stetement that other Japanese proposals are entirely 
incompatible with the provisions of Chinese treaties with foreign powers, it 
ig hard to understand to what it refers. 

Nevertheless we take this occasion to declare that, if the Chinese 
government on mature reflection and with a thorough understanding of the 
real intentions of the Japanese government shall reconsider its position in 
the interests of the relations between the two countri¢tg, and shall display 
a wish to reopen negotiations, the Japanese government will not hesitate 


to accept the proposal and to open negotiations. 


(sper) 


The gist of the mtter was. that China wanted to present her case in Washington. 


in spite of the an vcrent diversity of opinion, Americans heliaved sm 
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desirable. They wished the case settled at all costs, but preferably before the 
opening of their conference in November. Though the Chinese cabinet refused at 
present to reopen the question, there was a rumor that it would like to negotiate, 
but was afraid of public opinion. A Tokyo spokesman announced flatly that the 
Japanese plan was based on informal talk with China end that his government was 
willing to meet China's suggestions if she would present them. Apparently China 
was saying one thing loudly for the benefit of the popular ear at home and another 
thing under her breath aside to the Japanese legation. 

Obata attributed China's hedging and double-speaking to the fat that she wished 
at hear [to settle the matter, but had to pander to the mob. With:so much vaccillation 

| (ELH Peto okl | 

and dissimulation it is no wonder the Japanese were impatient with ven.( ‘Koichi. 
Nishida was first interpreter at the Peking ‘ayneions: ) Whe cable below gives the 
inside heresay of the "real attitude” of the Chinese efivernnent as revealed by 
the private secretary of Yen, referred to in the previous message but one. Could 
he have been in the pay of tho Japanese or was he just stringing them along? 

ure ) 

1 Se eer No. 505. October ?, 1921, 
Washington-London, No. 391, October 16, 1921. 


Following is a summary of cablegrams received fron Whinister Obata gince 


our cablegram No. 494. 


The Chinese foreign minister's private secretary told Nishida that the 


Chinese answer had more points of concession than the proposel of the 


F : = 5 .. . atnuees of the answer were dravn 
treuty reseurch section, In feet the vericus clauses of the ansy 


ra 


up on the basis of that propusal. There had been various expressions of 
opposition to the Japanese proposal because the public opinion of the country 
was opposed to direct negotiationsy and ,if any indication were found that 

the Chinese government was immediately accepting direct negotiations ,it 

was feared that the feeling of opposition would become violent. In order 

to quiet the opposition agitators, the phrase about "reserving freedom", 
etc., at the end of the answer was added as evidence that the government 

was eager to present the matter to the Washington conference. This wis 

a pretence. The government today does not wish to negotiate this question 

at Washington. This answer wis made so that Javan would present « refutation 
of it. it was secfetly hoped by anjexchange of this sort of communications 
gradually to pass to concrete negotiations. 


It is thought that the foregoing gives the pe intention of the 


, 


q ( ro) the Avene? 
CRSTESE COVES MMM) he told the newspaners ies own ee that it 


was the intention of China to refuse direct negotiations and to present 
the question before the Washington conference, but on the other hand he 


told Japanese writers in the spirit of the foregoing stutement of the 


private secretary that China hoped through the recent answer gradually 


to open negotiations. At the same time that he was using both these 
arguments he was trying to get one or two foreign newspaper correspondents 


to sound my opinions. This looks at leust us if he felt uneasy. 


Peking published the Chinese view of wishing to compromise and Yen denied right- 


,eously that China had ever advanced terms to Japan. - All China was in ferment ageinst 


direct negotiations, yet Obata reported thaf China through Yen promised to reconsider 


From a cursory glance Yen made three objections to the Japanese reply, to which Obata 


retorted promptly. Even granted that the treaty of May 


unfair uistake, 


25, 1915 was a hideously 


the Japanese were richt in refusing: to permit China to repudiate her 


treaty obligations. if she had been permitted to do so, it would have been a bad pre- 
cedont and would have tended to destroy the sanctity of internationel|dbiigations. 

The only legitimate recourse was to maneuver for cancellation or alleviation. 
Theoretically Obata was right in reminding Yen of this fact and of the fact that 
Japan wags in a position legitimate or otherwise, to be gracious or stringent to- 


wards China. 
(epor) 
Peking-Tokyo, No. 689. October 2, 1921. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 548, October 24, 1921. 


As instructed in your cablegraum No. 510, I had an interview with the 
Chinese foreign minister on October 19, I told iim that I had carefully 
read the reply of his country. It had wide discrepancies from our pro- 
posal and was not a little unsatisfactory, but I had at once sent it on 
to my government. I had just received further instructions. I trans- 
lated a summary of our cablegram into Chinesey und then handed it to hin. 

The minister said that he comprehended the main points of our note, 
but in any case he would reread it carefullyg and wouid then submit it to 
the stute council. From what he gathered now, there were two or three 
points on whicn ne wished at tne moment to express his personul views. 

1. ‘The Japenese memorandum has the following passage: 

"In particular on the eve of kr. Obat#/s departure for Jupan May last, 
the Chinese foreign minister expressed to him is ardent desire to see a 
concrete project presented by Japan:couched in just and reasonable terns, 
such us would simultaneously be deemed fair by all countries", 

There wags no discrepancy from fact in this, but it would be a question 


whether the Japanese proposal wus reully considered fair and just by all 
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countries. According to the reports that he had received, the opinion 

of all countries was not at all unanimously of the opinion that the Japan- 
ese proposal was just and reasonable, and it appeared that not a few thought 
that the Chinese reply was more just and reasonable. 

2. In the Chinese reply it was said that the Japanese proposal 
inadequutely proved Japan's sincerity. This did not mean that all the 
Japanese terms inadequately proved Japen's sincerity, but that some of 
them did note nd that the proof would be adequate if concessions were 
received. The word translated "vague" in the Chinese reply was used in 
the Chinese language to mean “not concrete" and this wag the only meaning 
here. +t was an entire slice ueeneuaien for Japan to interpret these two 
passages us a lack of internaticnaul courtesy. He hoped that this would 
be thoroughly understood. 

3. The declaration by the Germun revresentutive in China that Germany 
would by the terms of the Chinese-Uermun treaty freely restore the Kisochiag® 
Ray lease, etc., to China, but that Germany regretted thut as a result of 
the Kuropean war it was incapabls of making restoration to China had no 
significance as a treaty or under internationai luw. itt wis an entire 
misapprehension to say that through this expression of regret by Germany, 
China had immediately recoynized the effocts of the Versuilles treuty. 

1 said in regard to point "1" that the Chinese minister's remarks 
apeeured equivalent to saying that all countries reyurded the Chinese 
reply as more just und reasonable than the Japanese proposals. Japan 
had occupied Shantung as the result of great sacrifices made in the war 
with Germany ga and had contracted various binding engayements by treaty 
and otherwise. If he had had in mind that he was ignoring these facts, 
the foreign minister would not have said what he did. People who knew 
these fucts would naturally consider the Japanese terms just and reusonableg 
and this was clear from the discussion in all countries. 

With regard to deine No. 2 there might be various excuses, but Japan 
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could only interpret the words used in the Chinese answer in their 
literal eense. Whatever explanation might be offered in exculpation to 
show that these words were not lacking in courtesy would not be sufficient 
to satisfy the Japanese government and people. However, it was not my 
purpose at present to discuss this matter furtner nor to inquire closely 
into the meaning of the words. 

3. the Minister had seemed to attach importance to the fact that the 
German representative hud expressed regret at the loss of ability to 
make restoration to China, but he had clearly stated the:reason that ability 
had been lost, namely that the Versailles treuty had caused the loss of 
this ability. By taking note of this, the Chinese government is naturally 
considered to have already taken cognizance of the results of the 
Versailles treaty. ‘lo take the meaning of the document as @:mere ex- 


pression of regret at the loss of the ability was no more than an sdapees 
meaning. 

China filed her reply to the latest Japan note November 2. The new one was 
another sharp rebuff in two thousand words dismissing the idea that China had pre- 
sented a project originally and wanted to open negotiations as probably due to 
personal talk of Councillor Yu and General Banzai. Peking forthright accused Japan 
of basingfher grounds on might over rignt. 

Nothing further was done until the delegates had gathered in Washington and 
been astounded by the now famous Hughes proposal, Overtures to reopen negotiations 
were made and it was informally agreed to get together to discuss the matter in 


a separate conference observed by ‘iughes and Balfour. Though the Chinese president 


had assented informully to this arrangement, Shine refused obdurately to admit 


this as direct negotiations, preferring to designate them “conversations”, to 
avoid denunciation at home. Delegates from Shantung arrived demanding immediate 
settlement and influential Japanese said that Japan would be happy ta leave. 


Everything was in readiness for the opening session December 1y!92 lo 
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Part V 
Shantung. 


Chapter 15. 


Ingratiating Geisha. 


All during the summer and fall of 1921 Japan was trying to enlist the United 
States to use her influence to persuade China to talk before the Wushington con- 
ference. Public opinion other than Chinese favored separate negotiations. In 


fact everyone was eager to settle the matter before taking up other and more im- 


portant problems. 


Shidehara in asking about the agenda of the coming conference in July todd 
Hughes that Shantung and Yap had to be settled directly if the conference was 


to be a success and asked him to make every effort to help accomplish these ends. 


2 
ae aneiauetieys, No. 416. July 21, 1921, 

I called on the secretary of stute on July 21. i first asked hin 
whether there wis any foundation for the newspaper reports that the American 
government had sent a reply to the Japanese memorendum inquiring abeut the 
nature and scope of the Pacific and Far Kastern|qestions, 

The secretury replied that fhis was not u fact.-..... 

I then said that I wished to explain without reserve my own observations 
on this question and to call certain points to the attention of the secre- 
tary. For the conference to be successful, it was necessary that all the 
delegates should conduet the discussion in a spirit miuual friendliness 
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and confidence in a tranquil and serense atmosphere. + began by explaining 
that it was desirable for the govermments of the countries directly interested 
to settie vefore the conference any questions in which there was the least 
fear of exciting popular feeling. 

The secretary supenieceaa that he entirely agreed with me. 

I went on to say that if we looked at Japanese-Chinese relations, there 
wes unfortunately one acute and difficult question. This was the Shangtung 
question. China had dema ed of Germany the direct restoration of her leased 
territory of Kinoch& Nay@ and had refused to sign the Versailles treaty 
which provided that Germany should cede to Japan all her interests in the 
leased territory «nd the railroud, ete.) in the province of Shanytung. On, 
the other hatd, Japan hud publicly declured the intention of restoring to 
Chinu the leased hatte of Kinochas Yay. and of negotiating a joint, 
arrangement with Shina in regard to the railway, but the difficult practical 
question was that it was necessury to reach an agreement between Jaran 
and China pefore this declaration could be carried out. For example, there 
ware questions such as that of opening x part of the leased territory to 
Japanese and foreign residence and business, or thatcof a concrete means of 
joint administration of the railway. Japan wished to epen negotiations 
witn China for the purpose of making agreements of this kind and had re-~ 
pextedly invited China, but China, relying on the support of America and 
wishing to alter the Versailles treaty, had vabneed to negotiate directly 
with Japan. 

It was quite impossible for Japmn to consent to a proposal to alter the 
Versailles treaty in order to deprive Yapnn of her rights based on that 
treaty, and Uermany, having already legally transferred her rights to Japan, 
wags no longer capable of restoring them to China. By persisting in such 
unjustifiable and impossible claims, China is promoting the development of 
an absolutely hopeless situation which not only hes an unfavorable effect on 
the peace of the Far Bast, but is ulso regrettable for China itself, Mean- 
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while, it is a fact which cannot escape the observation cf anyone that this 
attitude of China absolutely depends on American support. If, therefore, at 

Lt OY OPT i, 7 Dek eee oe ee 
the present time a friendly warning that a quick settlement of the Shantung 
questions is advisable, China might decide to enter direct nesotiations 
on the question with Japan. In that case + was cunvinced that Japan 
was prepared t offer extremely fair and liberal terms to Chinaz and I hoped 
to soe these negotiations initiated in a short time. 

It wag also important to have such Japunese~-American questions as that 
of Yap settled before the conference met. tf the solution of the %hangtung 
question and the Yap question had already been concluded in advance, the 
conference will de held in a tranguil and serene atmosphere, and there will 

» 

be no doubt that a zreat step towards its success will have been accomplished. 
Whether this point is reached depends on one thing - the will of the American 
sgovermaent. 

f explained that the foregoing were my own personal opinions for which 
1 had received not the slightest instructions nor approval from the Yapanese 
governmaent, but + was deeply concerned about Japanese-Americ:n relations and 
was wholly devoted to promotins peaceg and had no other plan for miunaying 
the situation. 

The secretury listened attentively to my remurks with the uppearance 
of being impressedg und replied that the ubove opinions were valuable and 
importantg and that he would immediately give them favorable consideration, 
There was one thing that he wished to state clearly, that is, the American 
govermaent in convening this conference of the powers was of course not 
actuated by any purpose of ignoring in any way the position of Japan nor of 
putting Japan in a predicament. Me added he himself attached the ereauene 
importance to the existence of a perfect understanding between America and 


Japan now and in the future, and that he hoped thet Japan was perfectly 


convinced of his sincerity in thisg~a 
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Shidehara was afraid that Hughes might invite the purleys to be held as regular 
business and suggested publishing tne Shantung settlement terms as soon as possible 
to forestall unfavorable propaganda. He thought it impolitic to exclude Shantung 

Sa Sasa ody 
from the agenda on the grounds of accomplished fact. ‘momas Franklin Fairfax liillard 


was an unofficial adviser of the Chinese at the ‘lashington conference. ) 


Washington- Tokyo, No. 422, July 23, 1921, 


Accompanying the progress of the Pacific conference question, there 
will be successive invasiong of Washington by paneianens conducting a 
propaganda in the interest of Chinag and there are indications that plans 
(fli J) 
have already been luunched during the iust few days while Millera! has 
bean in Wasnington. 

In view of this, I considered it necessary to point out to the secretury 
of state the injustice of the Chinese claims in the Shantung question, — 
and at the saine time to sound out the attitude of the present American 
administration towards China, There was no time to wit for instructions 
from youg and on July 21 1 took the step reported in my cablegram No,416. 
I thought that the views 4 expressed on that duy made considerable in- 
pression on the secretaryg and the Associated Press reports which were 
published in the newspapers of the twenty-second said thut the secretary 
of state considered that the exchange of views we had hud on the preceding 
day had been mtually profitable. 

I think that the American government, intends to take some action to 
encourage negotiation of the Bhaniung question between Japan and China, 


fhe fact that such action on the part of the American government originated 


in @ suggestion of mine my possibly leak out on the American side, but 
I think thut at least go far as concerns Japan it mst be kept absolutely 


secret. 


If later the American government should advise the Chinese govermient 
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one of two things, either accept or refuse. Wither would be to our 
advantage. 

In case China should nccept the udvice of America, + suppose it will 
goon either directly or through the American government ask us to submit 
terns for the solution of the Shantung question. With regard to these 
terms 1 have not yet received from you any intimation of the policy of 
the Japanese governinentg and there is no rezson for me gratuitously to 
make any recommendations of my views in mtters of detail, Nevertheless, 
the Shantung question was reluted with the question of the ratification 
of the Versailles treaty in the American senate, and it has come in~ 
directly to have the actual status of a sort of pending question between 
Japan and America. It will therefore be in point of fact extrewely difficult 
to settle it under present conditions by secret negotiations confined to 
Japan and China alone. tf by any chence the Japanese government should 
demand any privileges of an exclusive character, there is no doubt 
that China would immediately exagyerate them and use tnem for hostile 
propaganda. 1 therefore think that it ag particularly necessary that the 
.Jaanese governinent should turn its attention to the interests of the 
general situationg, and propose terms which will be recognized ag fair and 
generous by the public opinion of the world. 

I also keenly hope that if negotiations are finally opened with China, 
the terms which we propose will immediately be published, and that steps 
will be taken to forestall the plots of the Chinese propayandists and to 
avoid the distrust of the world, 

T have no fear that the personal vpinions which L expressed to the 
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secretary of state as described in my earlier cablegram will prejudice 
the position of the Japanese government, but jif they are inconsistent with 


the policy of the government, please advise me argently. 


Washington-Tokyo, Wo 429, July 25, 1921. 


Urgent. 


1. Of late there have been in the various European and American 
countries not a few persons entertaining imaginary fears that there is a 
disthfjbed condition particularly of Japanese-American relations in the 
Far East and the Pacific. In the first place, 1 suppose that the British 
government, judging by the course of the British Imperial conference, 
came to the plan of holding a Pacific conference of all the interested 
powers before the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance on account of 
such imaginary fears. +t is plain that the proposal of the American 
government also arose from the wish to improve this situation in the Pacific 
and the Far Hast, . -- - ° 

Thug from the standpoint of the Japanese fovernment the Shantung 
question will be considered a pending question solely concerning China 
and Japan, but from the American standpoint the cession of the German 
rights in Shantung is the result of the joint victory of the allies, 
and not only is America entitled to a voice in their disposition, but the 
development of the question decidedly affects the peace of the Far Hasty 
and therefore it cannot be regarded as a question solely concerning China 
and Japan. Uf course there are provisions of the Versailles treaty 
regulating this question, but America will take the position that there is 
no reason why America ghould be bound by a treaty which she. has not ratified. 

It. follows that even if we assume the case that an understanding is 
reached among the powers to exclude from the agenda questions which are 
of gole concern to particular powers, it is hurd to tell whether it would 


be possible te prevent the Shantuny question from becoming a subject of 


discussion. lf such is the case, £ am afraid that the proposal theoretically 


to exclude from the agenda questions of accomplished facts and questions 
of sole concern to particular powers may merely lead to varicus doubts 
as to its practical application, and the results may be rather disadvantageous 
and prejudicial to us, 

I suppose that amonz the matters, exclusive of the Shuntung question, 
which the Japanese will not like to become subjects of discussion, the 
main ones are no more than the evacuation of Siberia and the withdrawal 
of the so-called twenty~one points of the Chinese-Japanese negotiations 
of 1915, 

With regard to the evacuation ¢ Siberia, it will be the best policy 
in the interests of Japan itself to carry out at the earliest moment the 
Spirit of our answer to the American government based on your cablegram 
No, 262, From newspaper reports, 1 gather that the Japanese government 
intends at an early date to tpen negotiations about this with the Chita 
government. 4 am not well informed about present conditions in that country, 
but in general in view of the international standing and credit of the so= 
called Chita government I suppose there may be no reason to attach import- 
ance to the result of negotiations with that zovernment. 

Coming to the twenty-one demands, the one among them wnich has caused 
trouble is again the Shantung question, and we need not be anxious about 
the other denands becoming especial subjects of discussion, itn the Shantung 
question, it will be proper to watch closely for a while what action the 
American government may take as a result of my interview with the secretary 
of state reported in my cableyrai No. 416g and to endeavor as far as possible 
to settle the question prior to the meeting of the conference. 

Summing up the foregoing three points, 1 think it may not be politic 
to try to limit the agenda by the standard of accomplished facts and of 
questions of sole concern to particular powers. 


These humble opinions may result from an insufficient understanding 
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of the spirit of the decisions of the cabinet, but,if you should fortunately 


consider them, please advise me of the result for my information as soon 


as possible. 


Consequently Tokyo ordered Shidehara to sound out Hughes as to whether direct 


negotiations would be acceptable as a solution to the obnoxious problem and to tell 
him that privately China was willing to talk, 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 357% <August 12, 1921. 


Sgeeeeri= ie , 

Referring to our cablegram No. 314, it appears from the cablegram of 
the minister at Peking that the Chinese government authorities do not at 
present intend to present the Shantung question to the Pacific conference. 
The ...... recently told Lieut.~General Sakanishi that this was not intendedg 
and promised the general to assist in organizing the Shantung railway police 
force. At the same time it will be difficult for them to accelerate direct 
negotiations with us. ff possible , we wish to reach at least a partial 
solution of the Shantung question prior to the opening of the conference. 
We are waiting for the epinede to take one step more in the negotiations, 
but it is necessary to know whether anything has been done since your con- 


versation with the secretary of state. After your conversation with Hughes 


reported in your cablegram No. 443, it is impossible for us to instruct you 
to dun him, but if you have a suitable opportunity, inquire in a euphemistic 


way what consideration the secretary has since given the matter, and report 


the result. 


(Note. There are several uncertain code groups in this text, but the 


general meaning must be as above.) 


G6l. 


As Hughes cautiously insisted on seeing the proposals to be offered by Japan 
before advising China to barter, Shidehara advised preparation of terms for his 


approval as soon as possible. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 536, August 18, 19215 
Wi i z t nx < a ra = 8 A} v 
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I had an interview with the secretary of state on August 18, 

I then referred to the Shantung question. The secretary said that 
he considered it extremely advisable to effect as far as possible u sol~ 
ution of this and the Yap question prior to the opening of the conference 
in order to facilitate the progress of the conference. 4n the matter of 
the American government advising the Chinese government to open direct 
negotiations with Janan, there must be a general program before hand 
of the negotiations between them . and it was essential that he himself 
should have some conception of the terms on which Japan contemplated 
proceeding with the solution of thia question. 

This question had, since the year before last jproduced a sort of 
complicated situation in connection with the American senate. This was 
reyrettable, but there was no Pacnunee put to accept it as a state of 
fact. Under the circumstances, if the American zovernment with no 
knowledge of the terms which Japan may wish to propose should heedlessly 
advise the Chinese government to open direct negotiations with Japan, it 


rust be feared that this act would incur the opposition of the senate and 
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of public opinion and react to add new complications to the situation, 

Thus Yapanese statesmen? had repeatedly declared thet only the economic 
rfghts and interests previously held by Germany in the province of Shan- 
tung would be reserved by Tepan. hut it was not yet clear what was meant 
by sconomic rights and interests. It was hardly to be expected that the 
interpretation of this would not engender trouble in connection with its 
influence on the interests of the powers. Uf course he did not wish to 
try to interfere improperly in these matters, but a little knowledge of 
the concrete intentions of Yapan in regard to the terms of solution was 
now necessary in order to estimate whether there was any prospect of 
success in giving China this advice. He hoped that there would be an 
exchange of views with him on this matter in advance. 

I asked whether the purpose of the secretary's request for inforimtion 
of the intentions of Yapan in regard to the terms of solution was merely 
for his own information or wheather it was in order that the secretary 
might communicate them informally to the Chinese government. 

After a little hesitation, ‘ughes replied that he would attach 
importance to the wishes of the Japanese government in deciding this. 

L said that these terns of settlement required careful consideration 
on the part of the Japanese government alsog and 1 was not yet at least 
in a position to have an exchange of views. #n any case, however, these 
netotiations would have to be conducted directly. between Japan and Chinag 


and there was therefore no idea in mind of comnunicating these terms to 


China through the American government. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 539, August 18, 1921. 
Referring to my cablegram No. 536, L think that while the sec- 


retary of state is concerned over the strony opposition of the American 


senate to the vhentun’ ciauaes of the 5 treaty, boa in confident 


that, if the terms for the settlementfor this question which are to be 
submitted by Japan are fair and liberalg and if the United States government 
should take the step of reconmending direct negotiations with Japen to 

China ,this course would finally receive the approval of the American 

senate and public opiniong and i think that he is resolved to carry it 


through decisively. 


If the United States should give this advice to China, not only 
would this be advantageous to the progress of the Japanese~Chinese neg- 
otiations, but it would indirectly be fruitful of good in showing China 
the existence of a good understanding between Jacan and the United States. 
I hope therefore that the Japanese goverament will use this opportunity 
and take the course of determing at once on fair and liberal terms of 
Settlement and of communicating them confidentially to the American gov- 
ernment, . 

Moreover, in regard to the so-called “economic Fights and interests" 
to which the secretary referred, there is perhaps, room to interpret the 
phrase to include all the preferential rights of investment which Germany 
had formerly owned and capitalized in the province of Shantung, but this 
sort of preferentiul rights also have a relation with the consortium agree=- 
ment and are inconsistent with the recent general trend of opinitn in favor 
of the abolition of spheres of influence. Jt therefore suppose that it 


is not your intention that we should reserve them, but I request your 


instructions. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 56le August 27, 1921, 


According to your cablegram No. 384, although the Chinese minister 
of foreign affairs divulged to pinister Obata the opinion that the 


Shangtung question would not be brought up at the Washington conference, 


this of course cannot be the decided view of the Chinese government. 


Un another hand, in the «merican-(emian treety, the signing of which 
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has recently been achieved, America® enumerates terms wherein she acknowledges 

no obligations. The inclusion of Shangtung among these requres attention. 
Therefore,if a solution of the Shantung question is not reached be- 

fore the opening of the conference, it is hardly to be expected that 

the question will not be introduced at America's initiative at the time 

of the Vashington conference. However, the American authorities are 

hoping as far as possible for a settlement of the question before the 


conference opens. fence the proposal, of which I have cabled you repeatedly, 


that they be acquaineted with the Japanese government's concrete terms 


of settlement. 


I believe it important to seize the opportunity and settle this 
question at once. The day of the conference opening is drawing closer 


and closer. Pease cable a reply as soon as possible to my cablegram 


No. 539, 


Tokyo sent the Shantung terms September 3 with strict orders not to show them 


to Hughes until they had been presented to the Chinese minister in Peking and even 
me MOL Cite 
te fellate ) 


ordered Shidehara totell ‘ughes about the secret proposals of the Chinese.(!For 


Shidehara‘’s traslation, see Chapter 14.) 


Tokyo-Washington, Mo, 404, September 3, 1921, 


Resarding your cablegram No. 536 and your succeéding cablegrams, 4 am 
: . : 2 2468 a . & 
in entire accord with you as to the advisability of .scelerating th Shantung 
question. For tuis purpose + congider if tue best policy to have the American 


nBS, 


government give friendly advice to China simultaneously with the presenting 
of our tems to the Chinese government. 

After careful study I have sent the minister at Peking the instructions 
contained in accompanying cablegram Nos. 405 and 406. “hen you have studied 
the details of these cablezrans, they will be followed by another cable, 
sent after the minister at Peking has executed his instructions. Upon 
your receipt of this last, you will embody in a mermorandum the fundamental 
principles and propused measures contained in dccompanying eabtaaree No. 

406% and hand this memorandum to the secretary of state lois iy for his private 
information. You will then tell him the contents of accompanying cablegrams 
No. 405 (Note. No. 433 to the minister at Peking), explaining in full that 

the Japanese government in a spirit of absolute friendliness and cormromise 
has offered just and liberal terms of settlement in order to bring about 

at the earliest possibhe day a satisfactory solution of the question, 

and has asxed an early meeting for negotiations, 

You will say that J am exceedingly thankful that the secretary of 
state has of late given very thorous: consideration to this questiong 
and I think that in this meworandwa he will recognize the fair attitude 
of the 4Yapanese governuent tovard it. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese government, while secretly inclining to 
direct negotiation, has, eitner through fear of foreign intervention of 
in consideration of the attitude of the people (?), not had the courage 
openly to allow direct negotiationg and on this account has been vacillating. 
I think it would expedite and facilitate a settlement if the American gov- 
ernment, in which the Chinese government places such confidence, now ad- 
vises the Chinese government that it is a good policy to agree at once to 
direct negotiation on this question, 

So, when we open negotiations and present to the Chinese government 
the terns which we insist on us essential, we are at the same time communicating 


this toe the «imerican sovernment. If happily the secretsry of state recognizes 


the sincerity of the Yapanese government, we should be very pleased if, in 
accordance with the ideas recently exchanged on the question, he will 
merely give advice that he thinks it right that a quick settlement be made 


at thig time between China and Yapan., .. - 


After an intimate interview please cuble me the secretary's reply. 


Tokyo-Nashington, No. 410. September 8, 1921. 


deer. 

Referring to our cablegran Wo. 404, the accompanying cablegram No, 
411 is froin our minister at Peking. in accordance with our cablegram 
mentioned above, you will confidential ly communicate to the secretary of 
state our proposal made to China with an explanation, but jin view of the 
tone of the remarks of the Chinese foreign minister in the accompanying 
cablegram, you will (Note. There is no sign of a negative, as might 
possibly be expected) at this time allude to the passage in our cable- 
gram No. 405 (No. 433 to the Minister at Peking) reletive to the proposals 
which the Chinese had secretly communicated to us, etc., and will explain this. 


)translation of 


our proposals whicn you communicate to the secretary of state@ 


paar 


You will cable us the complete text of the Englis 


When the terms were presented to Hughes September 8, he agreed to think them 
over and speak to China. ile had many questions to ask which Shidehare answered 
‘ gravely and fairly at tha moment and then cabled home to discover the right answers. 
Cne thing that puzzeled the Japanese ambassador was Tokyo's desire to let Hughes 
in on the secret negotiations with China when the latter hud insisted on absolute 
privacy. Tokyo wus evidently becoming exasperated at the Chinese, though their 
1 seet offer had not yet eceurred. To Shidehura such an action 


rebuffs to this latas 


spelled only trouble. 


Washington-Tokyo, No, 590, September 9, 1921, 


On September 8 I had an interview with the secretary of state. 

Regarding the Shantung question I thanked him for the interest he 
had shown in hastening the settlement. ‘Then I told him that of late the 
Japanese government with that identical purpose had decided to reply to 
China with an outline of concrete terms for settiemént. I said these 
had already the day before been presented to the Chinese by the Japanese 
minister to China. 

For the information of the secretary of state I-read him these outline 
proposals for settlemenit{my cablegram No. 580), and handed him u copy. 

I repeated my explanation that the Japanese covernment in presenting 
this matter hud no other motive than a complete and immediate settlement 
of whatever questions were pending between Chinaland Japan, and the promotion 
of friendly feeling between the two countries. “Shether the Chinese gov- 
ernment, would meet these proposals or net wis still not evident. Never- 
theless, judging by indications in Ghina during late years, the way student 
bodies with no sense or prudencecor responsibility hed meddled with political 
questions, and the way the government continued runuing a dangerous course 
without any constructive policy, doing nothing to curb this mischievcus 
and destructive policy, but rather utilizing it and being utilized by it,- 
one could not but feel doubtful with regard to the Shantung question also, 
whether finally China would comprehend the justness and liberality of Japan 
and cooperate in good faith for « settlement. 

It would be sn extremely ill-judzed act on the part of the Chinese 
government to put off acceptance of negotiations on this question and to 
creata another such disturbance during the sessions of the Vaghington con- 
ference as had occurred at the Paris conference. FE believed it would be 


if the Ameriesn ceverument would 6% this tine 


advise Shinu of the udvantusges of the conelusion of un imicdiate asreenent 


on this questicn between China and Japan, 

Tho secretary of state said in reply that, as he had often stated 
before, it was an advantage from the standpoint of whatever countryg, to 
have this question settled vefore the conferouce. lle himself was groutly 
pleased tnat the Jupaiese sovermsent nad fixed upen a propused settlenent. 
He desired nie ‘6 answer the following questions reygurding this outlined 
proposals 
i} 


1. The secretury of state asked whether in heading 1, the words "shall 


be restored to China” meant "returnod in full sovereignty". 

I replied in the affirmative. 

2e Tien with regard to the words “vested rights of foreigners” in 
heading 2, the secretary of stute reculled te wind that the derrens did 


not originally heave the rignt of land ownership within the confines of 


leased territory, put only the right to lease laud for 25 years, If this 


wv 


right were to stand forever, weuld it not constitute an extension of 
rights, ne asked. 
I said I did not know whether or not in the Germm regime a leasehold 
of over twenty-five years was really not ellowed, but it wes clear from 
& legal standpeint thet generally speaking those taking over rights could 
not enjoy rights broader in scope and oop ote) character than were possessed 
by the predecessors. ‘Therefore I thought rights not held by the predecessors 
could not be claimed us “vested rights" by those taking over such rights. 
Furthermore, Hughes said he had heard that in the occupation by the 
Japanese army wuny buildings omed by Chinese had Deen expropriated for 
Japan. 
I said that although cavccsccceces (2a. Note. Possibiy, there had been]. 
instances of purchase by Japunese militury authorities and other Japanese 
of land belonging to Gninese, f£ believed it entirely erreneous to say tunis 
was done turcugh expropriation. 
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Tuen Hughes usked whether even in such causes, the basic principle 
would be applied that the recipient of the transferred rights could hold 
no further rights beyond those held by the predecessor, 

I said of course that would be so. 

Then Hughes asked whether Japanese vested rights would control the 
wharves, docks, atc. of Tsinetud. 

IT roplied that it was not fully ‘mown whether the above wharves and 
docks were state property of Germany, whether they were property pertaining 
to the Shantung Railway Youpany, or whether they belousged under the jurisdiction 
of the maritime customs of China. But, if they were property once held by 
Gerlany, they would be dealt with as a case in point under heading 7; if 
they were the property of the railway company, they would be dealt with 
ag a case in point under heading 3; lustly, if they fell within the jurisdiction 
of the Cninese maritiwe customs, they would be considered as a case in 
point under open port areus. 

In concluding this subject Hughes pointed out that wharves und docks 
were closely connected with the carrying out of tle principle of the open 
door policy, in reply to which IT said that in any case it was needless 
to say Japan would not accept a system which ran counter to the principle 
of the open dvor, 

3. With regurd to houding 3, Hughes asked whether a joint Sino- 
Japanese system would really vork along harmoniously. 

I tuld hin there were not « few joint Sino-Japanese euterprises which 
during previous years had worked along hurnoniously. Citing the instance 
of the Yalu River deforestuiion enterprise, I said there was no reuson why 
joint munagement by bothe yvovernnents, or by subjects of both, should 


a 


not ve successful also in the case cf the railroad, 


4. Regarding heading 7, Hughes inquired the significance of “in 


general". 


Going minutely into varticulars, I replied that jaithougi there was no 


Ge 


reuson to anticipate the event of cn exception te tuls general rule, yet 


there would have to be a reservation made against an event such as the 
possible conversion into a Japanese sonnets of the building once used 
py the German governor general. 

I explained further that in the maintenance and support of public 
works, such for exanple as watervorks and roads, unless ample expedicnts 
were arranged in advance between Japun and China, these works would before 
long go to rack and ruing and the loss to the general public would be great. 

Vhen I had finished replying to his questions, the secretary of state 
renarked that he would pursue his study of this matter further, and possibly 
have another exchange of views with me. However, in the main he appeated 
satisfied with the attitude of the Japanese sovernment, and he replied to 
me that he would by all moans give immediate thought to the matter of ad- 
vising the Chinese government. 

In conclusicn, -- the Chinese minister of foreign affairs told us it 
was his desire to avoid a report or announcement from the Japanese yov - 
ernment to other countries of the fact that the Chinese nad confidentially 
communicated proposals to us. Im your cablegram No. 410 there is the 
following passage in this connection. “At the time of your confidential 
talk with the 4mérican side, you will explain this procedure". 

Do you mean that I am tuo disregurd the wishes of the Chinese ininister 
of foreign affairs and advise the American authorities of the Packy of 
the case? 

It would rather invite suspicion on the open end impartial policy 
of the Japanese sovernment if I do such a thing as give secret information 
to the secretary of state with the express stipuletion that it must not 
be divulged to the Cliinese sovernnent. If, on the contrary, I should 
communicute this confidentially without making suca stipulationg and the 
matter should in some way leuk cut, it would add to the difficulties in 
Sino-Japanese relations. 

I beg you to note that it was because I did not quite apprehond your 


orence to thig matter. 


Men 


[o: 
fe 


weaning: that I postponed 


For my own information, please tall me the answer to the secretary 
of state's questions in heading 2 of this mcegsave, -- whether or not foreigners 
cannot held real estate in leased territory beyond a leagchcld of twenty- 


five years, and by what method the wharves and docks in Tsingtap ure to be 


controlled. 


Shidehara was eager to publish the terms in America to offsot Chinese propaanda, 


washington-Tokyo, No. 597, September 10, 1921. 


Various conjectures about the terms of setvlencnt of the Shentung 
questicn are becoming stronger and there is a tendency to attempt criticism 
based on them. I sive one instance of this in the accompanying cablesram 
No. 598 (Note.A translation of article by Fox in Viashinzton Post of Sept. 10 
sent unencoded), It is plain that this is based on Chinese explanations. 

If we leave things us they are,this tendency will become more and more 
pronounced and the Chinese propazenda will take the opportunity and succeed 
in turning Aserican pubes opinion to our disadvantaze. fF thercofore request 


our consideration of immediately publishing these torms of settlement 
} 8 


as recommended in my cablegraum No. 422. 

after answering the questions that Hughes has raised previously, Tokyo instructed 
Shidenara to give him a complete history of the secret negotiutions despite China's 
request for silence. ‘The Japanese ministry foresay that Ching might wish to throw 
responsibility on Japan to avoid domestic complications and that it might be necessary 
to publish everything in self-defence. 


Tokyo=Yashington, No. 426- September 15, 1921, 


Mevering your cablegruin No, 590: 
ring 


1. It is desired that in the min you shall keep to yourself the 
contents of our cablecram No. 414 about the meaning of our proposxls to 
Chin&s and shall endeavor not to go too deeply into details. 

2. Regarding land, during the German regime all Germans and foreigners 
secured the enjoyment of the right of land-ownership and therefore continue 
to have it. As for the twenty-five yeur leasehold, etc., there was a pro- 
vision in the German statutes whereby land was appraised as often ag it 
was sold, or every twenty-fifth year in the cuse of land which was not 


sold? and a tax was levied on the increase in value. ‘The misunderstanding 


A 
seems to have originated from this. 

Since our occuvationy public land hus only been leased for terms 
of less than ten years and no right of ownership hus beon giveng and since 
the occupation wll acquisition of land which had to be purchased for 
public purposes nas been througn individual contracts only, as your 
cablegran stated. 

3. The phrase “vested rights of foreigners" does not necessarily 
indicate only the rights existing under the German regime. tt is feared 
that Hughes may have sone misunderstanding concerning this point. The 
Japanese government naturally intends te see that rights lawfully acquired | 
or scranbed to residents duriny our occupation or since the German regime 
shall be respected. “uestious such as that of the handling of the salt 
fields are most difficult, but it will be the policy of the Japanese 
government to have then recosnized in writing as vested rijhts or lewful 
occupations und to mike an agreement concerning their releutions with the 
Chinese salt monopoly. I+ is desired to handle questions such as this 
and the question of wharves and piers together with the railway question. 

Regurding the principle that those who take over bights shall not 
have riguts beyond those held by their predecessors it is desired to 
support hehlacal concdrning these concrete pending questions, und it is 
desired to leave recom for agreements changing the rights held by the 
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ae During the Gernung regime, all wharves, piers, port works, etc. 
all came under the government ..... administration. Our general plan 
for their disposal is given in heading 6 of cablegram No. 414. 

5. In spite of the wishes of the Chinese minister of foreign affairs, 
we consider it mucn more advisable to have our position cleurly understood 
by Highes. To do this it ig not necessary that we should communicate 
in detail the substance of the informal Chinese proposals to us,but we 
should at leust tell enough of these proposals to make it understood 

Jarier 

that we have also had in wind the wishes of the Chinese. kis pecially the 
Chinese jin order to escape trouble yay adopt a policy jin their domestic 
policy,of throwing the responsibility on usy and it may later become necessary 
to expose all the details of this matter. It is therefore considered 
very dosirable that we should explain for Hughes® private information 
the general course which this matter has taken, and at a suitable oppor- 
tunity you will do so. 


On learning of Ghina's overtures Hughes suggested taking the initiative to in- 


fluence China to accept the proposals, provided Japan would guarantee fair pluy, - 


that is, give China full opportunity to barter with counter-proposals. He tentutively 


expreseed opposition to the joint control plan for the Shantuny railroad and forecast 


the Chinese purchase plan. 


Washinzton-Tokyo, No. 611. September 16, 1921, 


In an interview with the secretary of stete on September ... fz. Note. 
Possibly, 15, the Secretary alluded to the Shantung questions and repeated 
what be nad said in the previous interview about the phrase “vested rights" in 


paragraph No. 2 of our proposals to China. He also said that the nature 


ie property" mentioned in puragrazh No. 7 wes not 


«nd scope of the “publ 


criticism of the terms of settlement proposed to China by the Japanese 
government, but it was necessery for him to have a precise understanding 
of the meaning of our proposals if he was to tske uny action towerds 
China. 


mM. 


The vrecediny questions were both merely imitters of detail. The crux 
of the whole situation was the proposal for joint adiinistration of the 
Shantung railway. ‘his after all had been the point of the discussion 

of the Shantun; clauses of the Versuilles treaty in the Auericun senate 

since 1919, Japan had preViously announced that there would be u joint 
Sino-Japanese administration, but it had frequently been argued that this 
joint administrution would be merely nominal, that in practice the management 
of the railway could not be conducted on a basis of equality between Japan 
and Soina, that the participation of Japan ix whole or in part in the 
aduinistration of railways in Shine jwould be an encrouchment on the ad- 
ministrative power of China, und that in the end the actual political 

power in tie Shantung district would be reserved to Yanan, 

In view of this it was feared that if the american government in the 
sense of endorsing the Japanese claims on this point should advise the 
Chinese government to open negotiations with China,it would incur the criticism 
of the senate and of public opinion. ‘das there not room for some siutable 
alternative plan which would suffice te avoid this criticism such as a 
plan for the restoretion of the railway te Chine on the basis of au necessary 
compensation to be meade to Japan by China? The secretary explained that 
the expression of his opinions wus not meant in the least ag an objection 
to the Japanese proposals, but that he absolutely desired a quick satis- 
factory solution of the Yhantuny questiong and he had no other purpose 
than to facilitate the attainment of this object. 

In reply T first said that I had since inquired about his first state~ 
ment that Germans and other foreigners had no right of land ovmership in 


the leased territory und hed been informed that this was entirely contrary 
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to fact. I explained the contents of heading No. 2 of your cablesram 
No, 426. The secretary understood thisgand said that what he had heard 
must have been a misunderstanding. 

Passing on tne the nature and scope of “public property", I said 
that I was not in a position to express en epinion on this at the moment. 
The only way to decide thig would be to proceed with direct negotiations 
between representutives of China and Japan. 

Vith regard to the 83rantung railway, the plan for a joint Sino-dapanese 
adwninistrution would be a method of settlement equally advantageous to 
poth sides. Judging by prgcedents and experience ,there was no reason 
why there should be difficulty in carrying out this plan harmonicusly 
both in name und in fact. #£ hed frequently heard tne argument that Japan 
under pretext of joint udministration wished to get the real control of 
the railway, but this was no more than «a prejudiced view or guess. +t was 
hard to understand the meaning of the statement that the joint administration 
would be an invasion of Vhina's udministrutive powers. 

I added that just here there was one important point affecting the 
whole mutter in which the position of Jupan imust be made clear. ‘This 
was that the recent proposils of the Japanese government to China were after 
all no more than the showing of a busis for Sino-Japinese negotiations, If 
there were mutters of which the Chinese government considered that the 
mneaniny wus not cloar, there was nothing to prevent it from asking an 
explanation from the Japunese representatives after the cpening of nogotiations, 


or if China had any particuler counter-proposals which was more suitable 


D’ 
than the clauses of the Japanese proposal it could present it. ven if 


China consented to the ovening ef negotiations, it need not be said that 
there was wp fear it would be compelled imaediately to approve the Japanese 


proposals as tiey stood unconditionally and without amendment. dn snort 
what was meant was that Japan and Chim should negotiate in u friendly 
goirit. 


nae 


I would add a word about the circwastances under which the Japanese 
sovernment had come to the decision to take its recent actioh. The Chinese 
government had previously through an‘informal channel expressed views to 
the Japanese government regurdinz: the solution of this question. The 
Japanese government had had this intimation in mind in coming to the 
opinion tnut the proper means of pronoting a solution was to determine an 
outline plan and to open negotiutions through formal diplomatic agencies. 

I said that I had repeatedly expressed the hope that the Avericaun yov- 
ernment would advise Yhina to open neyotiutions with Japan, but + did not 
expect that tne “merican governmont would advocute or support all the 
clauses of Japan's proposals to China. ‘The proposal gave the essential 
things which must.be decided by negotiations between China and Japan, but 
unless negotiations were opened it would be hard to uscertain what were 
the differences of opinion between the two countrios, and there would be 
no weans of solving them. The first step necessury for a solution was 
a meeting of Ronnepentdtives of Vnina and saan All I hoped of the 
American government was that it should take steps to accelerate this meeting. 

fhe secretary of state Listened to my explanation and said tnat he 
understood it perfectly. ‘here was no wisunderstanding on his part of the 
fact that what was wished of the American government tus merely that it 
should udvise China to open direct negotiations with Japan, but in view 
of the special circunstunces counected with the Shantung question in the 
genate whic: ne had mentioned und in view of the political situation in 
China, he would be tenses a great norel responsibility if the American 
government save Cnina any advice on this question. he hoped therefore to 
have beforehand a substantial confidence thet the Japunese plan of settlement 
would be sufficient to win the sympathy of american public opinion and to 
quiet the oppesition within Shina. Tf he had such confidence, ne even 
thougnt thet he might rather go so far as to take the initiative in per- 


sucding Vhine to uceept the Japunese proposal. ite usked whether the Japanese 


zovernuent could not aunounce tail its propesais merely chowed t busis 
arate 


Shidenura primed himself with ar 


his next interview six days later 


Huehes 


for negotiations between China and Japangand that the Chinese yovernment 
wus not prevented from presentins counter-proposals or amendments, 

I replied that ,even without sucn #8 declaration I supposed that the 
Chinese goverment was under no misapprehension about that, but with 
regard to the proposed joint-administraticn of the Shantuny railway I did 
not imasine that there was any good plun to replace %1 
of the railwey. Shinuw before tne war hud had no sizire in the railway 
and during the war it had made no sacrifices. f was sure that it would 


appreciate the kindness of Japan if it received uw snire in the forner 
German interests to which Japan hud lesitimately succeeded. 

Tne secretury did not p rticularly daesuge tuis, but repeated tat 
the disposition of the railw y was a difficult question. Finally saying 


that we would have another e chauge of views be turned to another subject. 


Becuuse he sensed the importgnce of iughes' objections to the joint control plan, 


ments to overcome them before presenting himself for 


y 


After he hud displuyed ail nis pretty arguments, 


le 
ee a a 


started in again to haimer | it the goint control idea as quite unacceptable, 


Washinzton-Tokyo, No. 635, September 24, 19281, 


On the occagion of my Prberview with the secretary of state on the twenty- 


e of the followin; us my personul views on the 


second, I stuted tle substuij 

i ; 
opservution mude by the secrftury at our last meeting that criticism would 
arise to the effect that thef Japanese government's proposal for settlement 
of the Shantung railway quesfion wus suspected of wuounting virtually to 


administration of the railwaf by Japang and un invasion of the administrative 


rights of vhina, 


a 
~] 
na 


w. 


dL. Although it is said that joint management of the railway will be 
an invasion of China's udiwinistrutive rights, a concrete unulysis of the meaning 
of this mukes it difficult to understand precisely what can bring about such 
a result. To say such a thing as thut Japan will control this railway for 
political and military purposes, is in the end nothing more than u sort. of 
conjecture. Before the war Gerimiumny had possession of Kiaochag bayy and 
accerdingly the Shantung railway afforded opportunity for the extension 
of Germany's political influence into the heart of China; but, if China is at 
this time to recover complete territorial rights with respect to iacchesw 
puy; the situation thereupon coupletely changes und the railway will heave 
no other meaning than a purely economic enterprise, Finally, assuming even 
that Javan gets away Frou the fundamentul principle of joint management,. 
and virtually obtains the real-pover of administration, this would be no 
more than equivalent in meaning to England's putting in ner own chief engineers 
and accountantg and exercising the right of management witnu respect to the 
soutner) section of tne ......-railway. In other werds, such old-style diplomatic 
tt 


strategy as bthatttermed “conquest by reil" cannot today be pul into practice. 


2. For China it is an enormous advantage to be given one half share in 
an enterprise in wuicn heretofore she had no shure at ullg and to recover all 
» 24 * " 2 1 ce re ow, = wa » 

tne territerial rignts of Kinoch@e bay, Lt cost no sacrifice whatever to 
China to uequire these rightsg and mot only did she not atteipt to make any 
efforts on her own vart, but duriny the war she was too passive in resurd to 
Letting the “ermans renuin in posgeasiony md beciuse she hid no ecmgi deration 
fur the interests of Lhe allied and associited powers, she more tian once re- 


ceived warnings fren the representatives of the allied and associated vovers 


abt Pakioas, Japan, om the other tiand, medu sreat sucrificcs to expel Cerinany 


froi the province of Shentuns; desvite which she wilved all. the territorial 
rights formerly owned by Uermny, and restored then to Snina, She should 
pe satisfied with the reservation of half shure in the redlvaye and it cannot 
be told whether for even the railway Japan may not perbeps pay suitable 

| re ' To, 


, : . eee ° ak : Medhge Setad as sted age Ryan , ne or 
indomity to veruany. Lt is Judging fron these focts Glas tue dapaperu poo ple 


wre firwly couvinced of the liberulity of tue terms vreseuted by Japan. It 


ig hoped thatyin this question on which the people feel deeply jit will be 
particularly understcod how hard it will be to mueke any furtner concessions, 
3. The proposui for joiut control of the railway is not a new one. a 
reudy acceptance of it lias alreudy been siven in «a note viven to the Japanese 
guverment by China in the year 1918. Evidently no one can consider the 
agreement of 1918 as based On compulsion from Japan. Rather than that, it 
was tne result of our unavoidably huvinzs to give symputnebic consideration 
to providing China with necesuary funds, when Ghinu ie thub time appeared to 
us in uer financial embarrassuent, Probably today sueli.a things Chinats 
forgetting these circunstances, and repudiating the terms under wiicn the 
funds were provided, is not tne real intention of the Chinese authorities. 
‘then I finished reiterating my explanations on the above tires points, 
reply was made in substence ag follows: 
l. The secretary of state repeated the voinis of argunent he had brought 
up at the former inceting, saying thet although it wes called a joint control 
of tae railway, in view of the great difference betveen the people of Japan 
and China in point of business udiinistration and organizing power, the Jap- 
anese would virtually be in control of the railway; in other words, although 
the saine number of directors was chosen from Japun and China jbhe natual tendency 
would be that the Chinese directors would be such in name only, Although jin 
Japan’s claim that the railway was under joint control, I had explained that 
this was for economic yurposes pure and seats o when it cine finally to 
making economic rights and interests slone the main point, there would us he 
himself had stated at a previous meeting; be no reason for not discovering 
a plan embodyins; the principle of compensation, fie argued: would there not 
be some with the misgiving that in not remining satisfied with the monetary 
conpensation, there might be an admixgure of political aims? 


I gaid in reply that IT thougnt that altnough wo did believe that as a 


purely economic dnterprise the vrospects of the railroad were good, tle existence 
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of proceeds from the railway, or the omount of the proceeds, wust ve dever- 


wined primurily by whether or not the read was well managed. f the aduinistrution 


were left to the control of the Chinese, no satisfactory results whatever could 
be expected, 

In China, in many cases of railway investment, the employment of foreign 
chief engineers and accountants was made a stipulation, Japan had no other 
meaning than this in proposing joint control. Even on the assumption that 
the principle of compensation wis tueorebically approprinte, there was no 
hépe of settling the amount of compensationjunless this wore judged by putting 
joint control into practice from now on. Consequently even if Japan were not 
satisfied with the monetary compensation, + thought it premature to make the 
deduction immediately that there were volitical aims intermingicd, 

Hughes said that ,even if Japan restored the right to the lewse of Kiacehte~ 
bay, but held on to uctual control of the hurbor docks, piors, ware-houses, 
etc., as joint enterprises together with tue reilway, violent public discussion 
would be aroused on the whole Shantung questiong and tnereby it woulda be difficult 
to muke the general public believe that in the recent Japanese proposals there 
were no political aims included. ile repeated that he feared it would be difficult 
to avoid the impression that Janan was socuring ea fait accompli. 

26 Hughes fully recognized the fact thet Japan had made great sacrifices 
to drive Germany out of Shantuns, but at the same time.he pointed to the far 
greater sacrifices America had paid in the wayg to succor France in her peril, 
despite which no compensaticn at all had been claimed of Vrance. 

IT said thet tae peril menacing *rance from Germany was in other words 
a menace to the civilization of the worldg and it was that which brougirt America 
into the vargput Javan's participation was not for the purpose of succoring 
China in her peril, and the uspect of the two cases wia inherently differently. 

I thought there was no reason for Shina to ignore saenre efforts, and monopolize 
the benefits of victory in tne region of China. 

3. The secretary of state tnen referred to the Sino-Japanese agreement 
it would seem thet this agreeinent 


of 1918, which I had spoken of, saying thet 
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oom, a g 


hud noe met witu tue consent of the veople of China, 

I explained that needless to say, when the representatives of any country 
received a special charge from their country's government to conclude a treaty, 
that treaty lost no validity through any such reason as the existence of adverse 
criticism to the treaty amony their own countrymene. 

Hughes argued this point no further. 

After I hud made the above answer, llughes chaused his tone saying: What 
he had said today in speaking of his views regarding these questions had of 
course not been dor the purpose of objecting to the Japanese proposals, but 
because he wus alive to bearing the responsibility of whatever friendly advice 
thie American zovernment was to give to China, 42, aftor the advice was once 
given, there should occur an outbreak of objections, wnether in this country 
or in China, and the object of the advice shuuld finally not be atbhained, then 
the american government would be precipitated into a most difficult position, 
and it would serve only to complicate the situation more and more. Already 
the question of joint control of the Shantunyg railway was loudly decried in 
Chinag and, in view of this, he felt it necessary thal ne act with special circun- 
apaction. He hoped I would not misunderstand the spirit in which he had go 
frankly revealed his views since the other day. 

I said that the newspaper cablegrams for the past several days from China 
sesmed in their arguments against joint control to lay stress on the: point 
tnat there was no fixed time limit to the joint control, in other words there 
wag to the end of time no opportunity for redemption, I felt that this 
might pe the objection to the principle of joint control spoken of by the secretary 
of state. 

Hughes said he also knew there was discussion anong the Chinese over the 
question of a time Linit for the redemption of the railway. 

The discussion had lasted a long tine, and saying that I had gtill to go 


over the question carefully, f returned to the embassy. 
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In Qcbober after tae Jananese hud aaie their "fair proposal” and nad it scoraed 
by China Japan was begide herself at China’s attitude. In endeavoring to justify 
herself in America's eyes, Tokyo wired Shidehara to show dughes* the secret terms 
brought by Yo San Ji to Tokyo last May which had been a bagis of their recently 
snubbed suggestion. Moreover, Tokyo was worried over the Chinese reply. Yen in 
presenting it had said that it was not greatly different from the Nippon proposal, 


but his interpretation @iverged from that of Japan's. 


Tokyo-Washinzton, No. 5384 October 21, 1921, 


Please take tne opportunity offered by an interview between yourself 
and the Americar secretary of state, to deliver the Japanese government's mem- 
orandum contained in my cablegram No. 532, and. to add‘suitable explanation 
also of the substance of my cablegram No. 519. 

Furthermore, the Chinese government's reply wag said to be substantially 
Similar to the Japanese government's proposals, &ccording to tne explanation 
of Chinese foreign minister Yen, given in my cablesram No. 494. MNowever, 


originally this Chinese reply gave special attention to the wordings and 


> 


seemed to be so constructed as to brvuaden the scope of interpretation. In 
the matter of interpretution, while the above explanation of foreign minister 
Yen is hard to deny indiscriminately, at the saize time there are points inter- 
preted witn appurently great discrepancy. “the fact is that one ig at a loss 
to grasp the real meaning. 

Again, in the Chinese reply the passage “kuutoo no sengen" is in the 
Englisn version only “vague declaration", but in the Chinese version the 
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"kuuboo" is different Crom "vague" and can even be trauslatod iuto English 
as "hollow". It is therefore a careless term. 
Please,in making explunetion to the secretary -of state, add anything 
the occasion domands. 
lioreover, thero are points in the Japanese pvroposel which lack clearness, 


and i% would seem us though on that account the impression is given to America, 


‘ 


Ghina, and other quarters, thet Japan while giving up things in nance wishes 
to secure them in fact. 

This may perhaps have originated in Chinese propgaganda, However, I 
think jif we vindicate ourselves in this in an abstract way only, the effect 
will be very slight. I-consider it important to determine, as im established 
policy, ap explanation embodying principles of justice and liberulity. This 


is now under careful but ursent consideraticn, 


Pokyo-=Jashington No, 539. October 21, 1921. 


. 


Referring to your cablegram Ho. 538, with regard to the Chinese proposal 
quoted in our menorandun, in May of this year we received a secret proposal 
from Premier Chin which Yo San Ji brought at the time of his visit to Japan, 
The substance of this confidential communication to the Japanese government 
is contained in the following points, which, in case inquirgy is made by the 
secretury of state, you may comaunicate to him confidentially as my be 
necessary, but public announcement should be avoided. 

1. Kiaoch&® shall be returned in its entiret@y and Tsingtao opened 
up to China. “Ho customs duties shall be collected upon goods consumed in 
these districts in accordance with the plan followed under the German regime. 
Ao administrative governor shall be put over them in accordance with the 
special plan followed in Tientsin and Chientao, 

2. The Japanese military commander shall not be authorized to compel 


Chinese citizens to sell land to the Japanese in the districts occupied by 


the army. 
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3. Uerman public property in the Tsingtac district, namely, whorves, 
piers, warehouses, lighthouses, etc., shall be handed over to Ching und shall 
be put under the jurisdiction of the maritime customs. The other utilities, 
nanely, electric light, plants, water powcr stations, harbor service and 
bathhouses shall he put under the supervision of the administ¢rative 
governor, With reference to mattorgs pertaining to forts, and barracks, a 
pian shall be discussed separately within the next few years to determine 
whet arrangement shuli be made, As the salt monopoly of the Chinese govern- 
ment was not previously under the control of the Germans, it shall be re- 
turned to Shina. #f in the future there is a scarcity of suit in Japun, the 
Ciinese government for a period limited +o twenty years would every year 
permit Jaoan to purchase salt in Tsingao. 

4, With reference to the question of the Shangtung railroad the weccseceee 
[za.: Note. Posgibly, new) lines shall be under the new consortium and the 
Kiaochi=Tsinan railroad shall either be given over entirely to the ad- 
ministration of China alone or a term of years shall be fixed within which 
it is to be returned, In the meantine a joint comaittee of transfer shall 
take cnarge of its finances and operation, The shares held by the German 
government and public during the German regime shall be bought up by the 
Japanese and Chinese governments, each government taking half. China shall 
recognize this surrender of half interest, but the remainder of the revenue 
derived from this railroad, since its occupation by the Japanose, shall.:be 
divided into equal parts and an unquestionably imeurtical settloment made, 
Matters pertaining to the actual administration of the railroad, for instance, 
the method of policing ctc., shall be in the hands of bie Chinese government. 

5, A time shall be fixed for the definitive withdrawal of all Japanese 

troops from Shangtuns:. 


6. Activities ulready opeued along the railway shall also be jointly 
administered until the railway is returned. 
7186 


7. ‘The Tsingtao-Chefpo and the Tsingtao-Shanghai cabies and liker 
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wireless stations within Ghinese territory shall also be transferred to 
China, the Chinese government making payment of the amount expended in their 
construction. 
8. In addition to ‘inosefmeans of settling the question accepted by 
both parties, the Japanese government shell declare that it honceforth 
repudiates all rights and privileges previously obtained through treaties 
‘ 


and agreements concluded with Germsany and that it will not asain make claims 


based upon them 


1 


7 ~ < . : & ee ae Lagle f pipes ff 


The Chinese were the oniy ones: completely averse to open and direct negotiations, 
Cn August 11 Tokyo reported that open agitation egainst direct parleys was dying out 
in China. Yet a month luter due to the activity of the Sun Yat-sen faction in Canton 


v 
opposition reviged. 


@ 
Tokyo-ashington, Cigular No, 247, August lL, 1921. 


TAyyonttss iianstoxs Nlo TR Septet 


(Note. Text budly garbled and difficult.) 

As the intentions of the interested powers in connection with the 
holding of the Pucific conference have gradually become clearg and especially 
ag reports nave come from Hurope and America that Japan has taken a fair 
attitude, the attitude of the Chinese people has also gradually shown the same 
syitionsg and especially it has become certain that there is no prospect of 
success in a vain policy of propaganda at the time of the conference. As a 
result, the authorities ond even the newspeners which have been extreme in 


rejecting any direct negotiations on the Shaitung question welcome the right 


of China to demand of Japan the restoration of Shantunyg end argue that direct 
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nesobiations snould be opened. at the suue time the so-called students» 
organizations are not agitating against this, but are raising the point 

that there is danger that the result of the conference muy have a bud effect 

on China as exemplified by the proposal for a joint international administration 
and that the urzjent duty is the uni fication of China, Y%ome go to argue that 

it would be desirable to establish a status of pormgnent neutrality like that 

of Belsiun. 

An exutaple is Shu Kei Kin who recently visited Japun after a tour of 
Burope and Americag and who feéls strungly from impressions he received 
in Great Britain and Aaerica that a joint international administration is 
sure to appear. lle says that after his return to China he will form a commission 
to study from all sides the future of China. His change of attitude is notable. 

It would nardly be proper to say jnoveverythat this attitude of the sov- 
ernment and people proceeds from thought of the netional interest. Froia 
the chaotic condition of the country it is clear thet egotism continues: to 
control as before, «As you know from our cublegrans from tine to tine, 
the opinion of Britisi and Ameriesns in China is gradually inclining tu the 
view that China is absolutely disqualified to have a voice in international 
affairs. The influential foreign-language newspapers in China are describing 
the condition of China in extreme tormsg and it cannot escape observation 
that British and Americans think that no important action can be taken excluding 
Japan (Note. Sentence garbled and doubtful), 

It is ciear that the insignificant und incapable central geverment cannot 
produce any policy for the ontorprise of unification, tt was recen{ty reported a 
that the contral sovernnont had planned to issue orders permitting provincial 
federation, This is an exposure of tho gradual loss of standing of the 
sovernmnent. if provincial federation were actually curried out, a state of 
rival leaders and wilitary autocracy similur to that of Japan in the Tokagawa 

: . mpa - 
Hoken aze would result, Jiilitarism would become more rgb thay it now isyg 


and the central government would become merely a name without substance, 
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Poreicn relutious world bo reduced te an intolernble cundition, 
Tokyo~dashington, No. 422, September 13, L921, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 600 (Note. Plain text message of September 

15 giving the substance of a letter to the -werican president, signed by Sun 
7 

Yat-Sen and the Canton minister of foreign uffuirs), the letter from the 

Southern government of Chins seems to be the sane in substance as the written 

proclwmtion igsued to the public by the Sun faction on September 5. 

ab the same time that tuis announcement was mude, the Sun coterie appear 
to have been intent upon a propaganda fet home and abroad, centcred around this 
proclamation, The Chinese newspupers suddenly became worse in their arsunents 
with reference to Japan, asserting that Japan was opening negotiations with 
the Peking Xoverment that the Shantun guestion and the treaty rel:ctive to 
the twenty-one demands might not be brought up at the Pacific conference, 
They were violent in their opposition, 

Upon this Consul Fugita at vanton abserves: 

Tae Canton faction is apparently not interested in investigeting with 
the people such serious questions os what kind of proposals China ghould 
present. No arguments helpful in any wey to the settlement of Pacific questions 
have up to today been published, Allthey seem interested in is some method 
whereby they may attack the measures of the northern representatives when the 
conference opens. ‘There is no doubt they are tuking this opportunity for de- 
signing to undermine the position and credit of the Peking government, to divert 
the political and economic advantages which the Peking government formerly 
received from the allicsy and to lead these in another direction favorable to 
the position of the Santon government. Consequently they cre beck of a pro- 


pagunda-which proclains that the Santon government snould send informal re- 


presentatives to the “ushington conference and bring u» of course such questions 


us Shantung, the twenty-one demands, ctc.g At the same tine they are uppealing 


to public opinion broadcast, saying thut the Peking government is not capable 


wn 


of truly wepresenting China, and that there is no intention ef thvarting tue 
acts of the representatives of the Pekins sovernment, 

Tokyo sent on two reports as to public opinion in China concerning the Jap= 
anese proposal. Ghinese opposition had become mild but the «imerican papers were 
perversely upholding them in wishing to bring the Shemtung affuir pefore the 
Washington conference, 


Peking-Tokyo, No. 633. September 7, L921. 


TokyoeWdasnington, No, 447, September 24, 1921. 


Since the presentation of the proposed terms of settlement of the 
Shantung question, the Britigh and French foreign language papers and 
news service bureaus here have been favoruble toward opening direct negotiations. 
On the other hand, the Amnarican nevs servicé bureaus wid newspapers huve 
opposed direct nesotiations, asserting that the whole qiestion should be 
laid before the WYusnington conferenceg and have continued to maintain an 
attitude supporting the Chinese view-point. 

Recontly, nowever, there has been a tented chan ge is the tone of editorial 
conmentg and articles say that even though the Japanese proposal is unsatis- 
factory to China, it would constitute a point of departure upon which to 
base negotiutions, Then ,if tho result were not favorable, it couid be pre- 
senied to the Washington conference. To refuse unconditionally the proposal 
of Japan not oniy would not meet with whe auprovul of the United States,but 


cy he 


would not advance Thinese interests. 
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News roport. 
The discussions in the Chinese ideovrapn newspapers of Peking and 
vicinty, regarding our new proposals on the Shantung question, have, 
with the exception of one or two papers, sown opvosition to us in pract- 
ideally everything, saying that viewed superficially the new Japanese 


proposals make great concessions, but the substunce of them is altogether 


mutilated, and. conscauently to have them adopted as they stand would in 
we +} a “4 v 


the end draw criticism upon Japan from many foreign powers; that particularly, 


if there arg some still wie doubt the sood faitn of Jagan in the matter 
of withdrawal from Shantung, direct negotiaticn should be instituted 
after Guina has seen the Japanese withdrawal take placag wid China should 
a 


at the game tine demand the cuncelilution of the twenty-one demauds, 


Nowever, opinion in leadiny foreign papers of Shanghai, etc., is 
unanimous in saying that even if China should bring forward the Shantung 
question at the “ashington conlfereiice, it would be difficult to realize 
the cesult anticivated., ot oniy that, but Jif they are brvught up at 
the conference, the sovereisn rights of China would be openly discussed 
by every country. 4t will be more to Ghine‘s interest to have direct 
nesotiation with Japang and these proposals of Yapun will be profitable 
to the interests of not only China, but to the people of every country; 
consequently, no cotintry should oppose them. Also, the Chinese people 
should perceive that these Japinese proposals manifest a desire to 
naintain hamaonious relationsg and they should be glad to accept them 
and open up direct negotiations. The proposals form an important factor 
in the progress and prosperity of two great nations of the Orient. 

Likewise amon influential Chinese statesnen these recent proposals 
of Japan are thought appropriates and so-called voicers of public opinicn 
have expressed tie view that .even if there are many circumstances in the 


past which make for opposition to direct negotiation, it would be expedient 


be nut tiroush under the knowledge of 


today, whe negotiutions vrourd 


America as well as Ureat Britain, to have -:vaericaladvise the Peking gov- 


ernment of the advantage at this time of attaining settlement through 
direct negotiation. 

From the above I feel that there will inevitably be opposition from 
the Chinese public to these recent proposals of Japan because of thinys 
that have transpired in the past; but I also feel that public opposition 
since the Peking vovermunent 


today will assume no unexpected proportious, 


seens to be trying in every quarter to pacify opposition, 


The London embassy under Hayashi was eager for Japan to redeem herself in the 


good will of the world. On July 21 Hayashi advised Tokyo to release the Shantung 


terms to show her spirit of fairness and compromise and went further to present 


aworking agreenont a fortnight later. 


a brief outline of three points as 


Londoii-Tokyo, No, 875. July ?, 1921, 


London-Washington, No, 329, July 21, 1921- 


The Yap and Shantune auestions are the “two Far Eastern questions 


which have been most bruited about the world recentlyy and ~ :which are 


counted as subjectg of discussion for the Pacific conference. According 


to newspaper discussicn reported from New York on the nineteenth, however, 


there is hove that the Yap question will be settled before the conference 


meets,» and there are reports that the declarations which Japan has pre- 
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quickly be carricd cut and 


Viewgbly onda on She Jhanbune cue 
the question will not be submitted to the conference. On the other 
aund, the secretary of strte in his intorpviews with jmbessador Shidebara 
docs not entirely raject the idea that it is »racticable to settle both 
taese questions before the conference ricets. 
% appears that these two questions are to be subjocts of dis 

cussion no matter what we do. 4 think it very desirable that before 
tnese questions are made the subject of discussion diplomatically or by 
any conference, we should meke our good faith known by publishing our 
attitude on these questions. + feel that it would be extremely good policy 
to publish our most rocent vronosals about Yap and its cables (this 
would require the censout of America to the publication), and our final 
claims with regard to Shantung (which, as I understand, would be the 
withdrawal of military administration cescersevcse de (ia. Note. Possibly, 
the opening of the port or restoration of th custons). 

The publication of the former would show the world that we are not 
obstivnute in our attitude, and the publication of the latter would demonstrate 


al 


thet wé arco umbitious for uotiiug beycud the provectici of cur nutural 


rights, that wo urc Working for dircet negotiations in erder to secure 


the execution of the treaty, and, baat jit diplowatic nesotiabions are 
opened , we will observe a fair and oquitablic attitude. 

If on the otuer hand, the Japanese governmeut docs not take this 
attitude, the suspicion snd distrust which result from rumors and cunjectures 
Will be heightened, ond the impressicn that the hesitavion of Japan with 


regard to entering the Pacific conferences, aid the fuiiure to announce 


ucerelLy wigh 


pe 


our Llittentions are due to the fact that Japan does now 


settlement of these subiccts for discussion by thea conference, will 


be made worse. “ot only will our deliey in asceptins participation in 


the conference prev ill-feeling, but even in ewe fMunasrly do cousein y 


is) 


a 
, 


tavtly add bo the guspicien towards us, China will use 3% 4 


ealwumiate us, 


althougn these tvo questions Eien eee two countries, it will 


a 


provably be quite impossible to prevent thea beings submitted to the con- 


ference, Et would tuerefore be better quickly to court the public opinion 
of the world, and this would be very advantazeous for the general situation, 
I fervently hopo that you will quickly decide about these two questions 

and lose no time in publishing our-most liberal terms on themg and that 

you will proceed carefully to carry out every thins which is incwnbent 
solely on us for the conference. Uf course it is legitimete to advocate 
tnat established facts shall not be touched upon, but 4 think a we 
maxe clear our real intentions and show that we huve a spirit of compromise, 
will contribute very much to establishing a fuvorable disposition 
towards us. and if we can shift our position from the limits of self~ 
protection to one of positive dynamic action, it seems to me that the 
effect of such a dévelopment would not be small. I hope that you will 
act quickly and not let escapes the opportunity of securing the continuance 


of the friendly attitude which now happily exists. 


I respectfully submit these humble views. 


London-Tokyo, No. 915 ugust B, 1921 


LoBPhoy- Woshntforn, Wo, 365, peer 


I suppose that the general Shantung policy of the Japanese government 
has probably been settled as the result of reneated and mture deliberation. 


It needs no revetition that our attitude in this matter will have an im= 


portant relations with the future feeling and attitude towards our country 


of the countries waich have close relations witn Shantungy and from the 


present general trend of the tines there is no doubt that sooner or 


later Japan must make an end of the disposition of this problem. 


Particularly in connection with the Pacific conference, a state of 
affairs will arise which will require a statement of the attitude of the 


Japanese governnent. should the japanese governnent, however, not make 


u statement of its attitude until an occasion of tuis kind, even if the 


substance of our declaration is conspicuously generous, the powers will 


not see in it an act originating in a sincere with to promote Chinese- 
Japanese friendship and the peace of the “ar Wast, but they will in- 
terpret it rather as a concession +o the pressure of the outside world,. 
and our scrupulous good faith will be of no advantaze to the Japanese 
zovernment. 

Under these circumstances, 1 consider it most important that we 
should determine the most liberal. possible policyg und shefore the urrival 
of a case of necessity such as hos been mentioned, we should proceed at 
the earliest favorable opportunity to publish the plan of solution of 


oat 


the Japanese government. f suggest this by way of precaution, 
I suppose you have airoady drafted such a plan of solution, but 
to my mind the principal points of a selution would probably be the 
followin: 
1. To make the leased territory an open port under Chinese administration 
but with a certain participation of the resident nationals of other countries. 
@. ‘To commit the customs system to the same eneral administration 
as that of other open ports, but to reserve from the customs collections 
of the port a guarantee for the miintenance of the water works and the 
port. 
3. Until the conclusion of the negotiutiona with China, it will 
be necessary to have a number of varrison troops, but we should armounce 
the immediate abolition of military administration, appoint a consul 
weneraly and place the civil administration under the direct control of 
the minister of foreign affairs. 


Tokyo ordered Hayashi to show the temas to Curzon and Washington sent over 


its Bagiisn version. 


Tokyo-London, No. 487. September ?, 1921. 


London-YJashinyton, No, 308. September 5, 1921: 
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Referring tc our cablegram No, 404 to the ambassador at Washington 
and to the cablegrams which accompany it, when our minister at Peking 
has executed his instructions, that fact will be cabled to you. On 
receiot of that notification, you will have an interview with Lord 
Curzong and will hend him solely for his private information a memoran- 
dum embodying the fundamental principles and proposed imeasures contained 
in cablegran Ho. 406 to the anbassador at Vushington,. 

You will «ive a suitable explanation thut the presentation of these 
fair and liberal terms of settlement and our reneated urging of an early 
meeting for negotiations are based on an extreme spirit of friendliness 
and compromise, and that our only purpose is an earnest wish to settle 
thig question at the earliest possible date. In view of the fact that 
the American government has recently given friendly consideration to 
expediting the solution of this question, we had at tne suine tine confidentiak 
@61ly cormunicated our terms of settlement tohheat government and had requested 


it to understand our just and liberal. attitude. 


MaGH intone kendons No. 298, September 7, 1921 

Referring to may cablegram No. 298 (reference evidently wrong), I 
intend to communicate confidentially to the secretary of state the 
English translation of our proposals to China for a solution of the 


Shantuny question given in accompanying cablegrain No. 299, 4 cable it for 


your information. 


On September 8 there was a United Press article from Tokyo that the “apanese 


government had received Hughes okay on the terms before presenting thom to Peking 


and Londen reprimended Vouyo Por thie mows loar as damacstng to wvrjlo-“anuiese 


relations, 


Waghineton-Tokyo, No, 584. September Sy 1921s 


Loy dduo Tryon Hoe. LOLG~S_- Senteriber? 1 


Your cablegram No, 410 has just been received this morning, and I 
have not yet had time tu convey to the secretary of state the terms for 
settlement of the Shantung question, 

Even so, the United Press in eat ca has given out the repert contained 
in accompanying cablogram Ho. 585—@ andlon account of it inquiries have 
come in as to its truth. 

I immediately disavowed this. However, tue substance of this message 
will not only occasion great embarrassment in regard to the secretary 
of state, but it must be expected that it will hinder the progress of 
this question, Will you therefore please take steps at Toko to issue 
a clear denial. 

(Note, Cablegram No. 585 is as follows, in plain English text.) 

Japan has forwarded to Peking proposal for settlement of Bhantung con- 
troversy according to statewents published in zokflo papers today. Papers 
said that approval of proposal by secretary of state Hughes of United 


States had been obtained by Japanese Ambassador Shidehara before it was 


forwarded to Peking. 


Tokyo-dashington, Ho, 418. September 10, 1921, 


wht 


fe suppose tnhah the nevs despate: to wick you refer in vour 


7 


ecablegram No. 584 is the United Press despatch given in No. 1 below, 

and we therefore had the Associated Press send the cablegram of denial 

given in ho. 2gand also asked the United Press to make a similar donial. 
1, ay a pavers say Javan handed Pekiny proposal settling Shantung 

question, Allese dushes avproval- obtained by Shidehara,. . 
2. oreign Office denies report iughes approval was obtained by 

Japan before sending latest proposal to China regarding settlement Shantung 

question. days Japan's act Limited to keening america advised us to 

Japan's proposal, 


aT ees ? 
honkow- [rRao, Ye (ose, Sep tiinfen? ) F210 


London-‘iashinzton, ilo, 397 ventember ?, 1921. 


4 


A me 6 cablegrain dated@sept,) 8 {coming via New York and circulated 
amon: Japanese) purports 46 be the terms presented by the Japanese gov 
ernaent for the retrocession of Shantungge und is « replica of our pro- 
posais given in your cablegram io, 406 to the ambassador at Washinton. 
Tt adds that the American government expressed a desire to have the 
Shantung question settled before the Vashington conferenceg and that, 
Japan has presented these terms accordingly. 

Gonsidering the correct wording of the terms and the afrter-remark, 
I surmise that this emenated from Japanese covernment circles. 

I personally have no objection to tho curmunication of this matter 
to newspaper agencies but when Japan, Ureat Britian, and America are 
demanding secrecy of transaction, any disclosure such as the above to 
correspondents in other quarters seem most inconsistenty und it is to 
be feared other zovernments will harbor doubts regurding our ood faith. 


IT report the «bove for your information. 


Because of the growing opposition to the joint cuitrol plan of administration 


for the Shantun; railway, Hayashi was one of the first Japanese to suggest the 


ane apes CO a 2 re nee ire Leia E3 re) Beas eee a S i ae © 
GL Lobidiny Shave. ive ner vay, CO ekg wen under oh 


LLG A: 
control the Chinese might passively block further development of the rowd cud 
its branches and hence hinder tho economic prosperity of the main port and terminal, 
Tsingtao} while under complete management they wight seok to construct tho necessary 
extensions and seex finuncing from the international consortium. He suggested 


further that the value of Javan's half micht be credited to her as a loan to 


London-Tokyo, so, 1223, November ?, 192i. 


London-Vashington, Ho. 490, December 1, 1921. 


Revarding the settleaent of the Shantung question which is now vendiag, 


s not too much to say that tae question is one of the railway ond imines. 


se 


it 3 


r 


The greatest hope of the Jupanese government is that this railvay shall 


pe a joint China-Japanese enterprise, which the Chinese gpevernient once 
eazerly desired, but not only is China exgrenely opposed te this, vut 
the american goverinsent ond gomo Britis: quarters ure also opposed to it. 
Iothnink it will be very liard to accomplish our wishes in this respoct. 


In my opinion, in case this railway is placed on the basis of a joint 


Cnino-Janunese administration, the congtruction of extensions will never 


5 


be nebually permitted by Thineg and without these extentions the railway 


will never be uble to dismlay its full power and its value will be Linited. 


Tais will alav have ai influence on the orosperity of Tsiugtae. EL om 


the other hand the railway is transferred to Chinese centrol and the 


railroud administration fe@l thus it is necessary te construct tho extensions, 


the Chinese mizht take tho initiative and construct then. 


In case there should be oxtraordinary difficulty in establishing the 


system of joint administration, could not the value of the railway and mines 
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be capltalized and -ut ia Japan's share. In discussion of the ruilway 


rare) 


a 


nere, it scens to be thought thas it might be wise to reaci wu solution 


to the new consortium. 


cr 


py offer&ngy i 


In the Paris embassy Viscourt Kikujiuo Ishii was confident that Japan need 


iy 
[Aaj 


have no fear of the allies reovening discussion on Shaintuny in the coming conference, 
because it might require the revision of the Versuilles treaty in which the mutter 


had been unsatisfactorily settled. 


rv Paris-Tokyo, No, 1134, July 7, 1921, 
Pariseilishineton, No. 256, July 25, lOA1, 
vith regard to the Shaimtung question, + think thas we absolutely ....... 


me 
ij : a 
se (Ea. Yote. Possibly, need nave} no fear. <A settlement of this question to 


meot the aspirations of China vould require the revision of the Versailles 


i Nreaty. In spite of the American reservations, the importance of the 


Pi 


lp and it would 


not be possible to count too much on American assistance. Even the «merican 


effect of a revision of the treaty vwoulu require much attention 


Ambassudor Shidehura haus explained ... already hus modified 


zover nent Cone eneee 


its opposition (1). “t any rate, no matter how far a discussion goes, there 


must De @ MUtUALl SSreementbereaosecece 


But on July 26 ho discovered tut Philippe Berthelot, permiencirs undcr-secretary 


oe 


. a < Po Pe ne TS an oe a ae 7 ade es y ,. + *, . 

uf the Frenen foreign of fice i-vored settling Shawiunj ob oll costs ever if it vere 
. é , . et Se ces Ne te cae. FeaE NDS Sim Sates 
necessary to revise tue VYorsailles Wrosty and vos Potuer s"aro iboun it. This was 


totally unexpected, for hitherto the Frencu hud considered the treaty a sacred cow. 


Paris-Tokvo, Ho, 2165. July 86, 1921+ 


Parise shin ston, He. 865. July °7, 1921 


Berthelot has recently been much ovay fror lis office, periaps in 

connecgion wita the ..e.e.e/Ed. Note. Possibly, Silesian] ining (2) 

affairg und it hus been necessary to do business with HM. Briand, but on the 
th 

twemty-six/I had an interview with Berthelot. 

“ie spoke of the American proposal, and Berthelot said that he had not 
the least knowledge of the details cf the miter, but in any case it was 
clear that Frauce woujd not enter into deep negotiations in the metter. 

I said that in the Shantung question, Great Britain, Franco ond Italy 
by force of circumstances were OULr cessecees Ed. Nete. Possibly, allies}. 
If this question were tu be settled in uccordinco with tue wishes of Going, 
it would ve necessury tu revise tie treaty of Versailles, Great britain, 


France and Italy could permit this as little os could Yavan, 


“erthelot replied with a tone of asperity that the revision of the 
treaty was not necessarily an importunt vretterg end thet it also had connect- 
dons with the question of the League of Nathons. The only thing to du was 


ha 


to work for a solution of the Shantuny question tu the satisfaction of 
ou sides. 

Hituerto the “rench souerriaGet press) ulvefgf) in the uoneva ussembly aid 
in the council of the League of Nations opposed uny decision for the least 


revision of the treatyg and this conversation of Jerthelot's took me 


utterly by surprise. It way be conjectured that “rence has a secret 
: Serene eterna tmnt gy reed mame aN ranean trometer Ress reese rome ere sees TT 


tue of Nations.even if at vis. 


deey desire to set america to enter tho Lea 


atest te epee MAN 
reer nae eRe ne PO ae Pea or POTENT a Ale TIR TT me Moan ~. 


necessary to revise thie treaty,so long as no importunt dusage is done to 


mite Mie tena et Aen eterna tot enn oem euch teinmenenes went 
REN RS a mena tem Ne I EN NEE OH” 


Ghe «<enceral interests of trance herself, 


te nen rea re nee AN ctr Lem Nata ane 


Public opinion es reflected in the press of Englund and Americ: differed as 


to the fairness of the Shantuny »roposals and as to the desirability of the Chinese 


copulug ther: in tebe, avicricun writers veoe ticalned te ve mere sitspdedmis sind 


nore critical, 


vepterber 19, LIL. 


dasnington-Tokyvo, Ho, 619 


Gi the sixteenths tue Gulnese Novation also save out the Yaantuns pro= 
posals. The Wasiin ybon Post of Septomber 17 published the cumplete text 


of their version and 2hg¢ New York Jicrold of the sawe day publisned part 


of it in compzrison trith our version, 


Fox of The Post had an article in which jie said that if China approved 


») 


t. 


the provision in heading Wo. 1 for the resrect of vested riguis, the 
principal things now apeene age of the Japunese at Tsingtao such us the 
wharves, custom iuuse, stution water works, docks, hotels, port works would 
reiain in Japanese ninds , So this Americens could not trade there witnout 
Japanese pernissiong and inste:d of the oven door there would be « blockade. 


va) 
L 


fne proposals spoke of a joint Sino-Jominese administretion of the Shantung 
raidvay but varioug earlier instances of joint Sino-Japuinese wdministration 
had in fact meant no wore than a Japancse monopolistic administrationg andy 
judging by this, the phrase mist be called a joke. 44 was to ve hoped that 
representwwtives of the povers who were te meet es Vastiinjbon vould on ne 
account tolerate a join’ Sino-Japanese administration. Tu tie list cluuses 
there were phrases about agreemonts to be made later, hut China was dissatisfied 
with this because it could not tell wiet proposals for egreements Japan 

vould make later. Cline therefore hoped to avoid such agreements. In short, 
China preferred a settlement of tue Shontun question by imternationul ugree= 


brane Sie 


MeHTGS Peouer Gai hy SinoeJu xgiece Cam aaa 
tie conference would advocate this. bic., cic. 


The Heraidsaid that the Japunese knew that Foreign tiimister Yen would 


sai for asericu withih two weeksgand could not settle sv important a question 


Or 


before that ‘bine. Japan therefore expected that china would reject the 
provosals snd thai tie vorld would think that China had uc reason to do 
$0, and this was tie reason Japan mde tue vrovosals. itn snort Chine vas ‘ 
dissatisfied witn the nroposals, etc., etc. 

from the style and character of the articles in these two papers I 
judyo that toe Chinese cave approximutely the forevcing explanation tu the 
correspondeits in issuing their statement. 

Yor your information, 


v 
London,- Tokyo; , No, 1037. September #%, 1921. 
hoyhon ~ Washinton No. 4ob Se ptinte 2), F¥xIO 


I huve not seen any snecial criticism in the newspapers hore an the 
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subject of the terms of settlement of the Shantung problem but on tie other 
nund the veneral imoressicn is one of satisfaction at our impartial and 
liberal attitude. It is reported in the nevs columms that tie consensus of 
opinion is to reco:mize the good faith of Japan,but critics doubt whether we 
will proceed with tho orve mization of » joint adwinigtretion of the Yhantung 
Re ailway and express the criticism that under the voretext of restoration we 
wish to get control of tho railway. 

Moreover, in an informal converaetion with the chief of the far Bastern 
section, he said thutjalthough it was only his own view of the miter, he was 
doubtful whether the Ghinese sovernnicit could be expected to consent in tus 
matter of the Shantun; Railway. Appareutly this is the view which prevails 


in official circles. 


ae Ries § article in the accompanying telegram was_ furnis shed from this 


tubessy us the result of a secret reaucst. | 


(Note.: 


“The Vashin:cton Sonference and the Jimire™® in fio Times of Septenber 21, em 


rang foresight 


the impor eats of the cunfererce and tne wisdom 


Javan This is purt of London- 


ints 


Tokyo cablesran No. LO38 which also hes aw summery of en editorial in the 
Ghronicle. Cablegram Mo. 11038 cannot be positively identified as the 


"acconpanyins cablesram in auestion.) 


On the eve of the opening of negotiations concernin s Shan tung jhasanao 


2 
: 


HManihara, vice-minister for foreivn affairs and fourth delegate, quietly re- 

ceived the heartening information from Llihu Root that the Amorican delegation had 
F ; Ae 4 ; ; 

no intention of bainging up tue sore question of the twenty-one demands in the con- 

ference and that Americun sovernmentai sympathy and understanding had constantly 

been theirs. Yet, ag we guw in Chapter 13, lushes and the Chinese referred to 

them during January. As to the people at large most of them were merely luke- 


warm as far as interest in Far Eastern questions, ‘They were chiefly concerned 


with reduction of armament. 


ARAN Lae 
a ie err December 2, 1l22le 


ae amr 


from Hanihara. 


As you know, Mr. Root has Been on terms of personal friendship with 
me and recentiy also he has exhibited a friendliness subject to no sudden 
changes, telling me that if there were anything at all connected with the 
conference wiaich I would like to talk over, he would gladiy do so, I 


exnressed my deep appreciation of his kindness. The substance of an inter- 


view which I hed with him on November 30 is given below 
703 


ny 
» 


first Lo nzde the orgrise that uur conversuvion giiould be very secret 
and confidential, ‘YPhen I stated that the Japanese government attuched 
importance to the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the nope to continue the 
friendly reletions between Japan and Great britain was only natural. Cn 
the other nolg) however, the vovernment pleced vreat Weight upon her 
relations with Americag and in the instructions given to its present 
plenipotentiaries it was gia they Isust pay special resard to the 
friendiy relations of Japun and America aud must work to thoir utmost to 
achieve a perfect understanding between the tyo countries. In this spirit 
our sovernment would welcome even such a proposal ag that of the Jananese~ 
Anvloeamerican alliance, of which I understood he already had cognizance, 

I asked his views on the Balfour-Shidehiura oroposal., He replied that 
he thought it excellent, but as yet he hud not had time for a detailed 
study of ity and he was not prepared to state an opinion in regard to its 
form, wording, Cte. 

Then “ir, Root said he wes greatly pleased thut our sovernnent was 
attaching special importance to close friendship between Japun and americas, 
and he stated that America also was attaching importance to Japan in regard 
to the present conferenceg and tne intention vas to devote every energy +o 
the promotion of friendly relations. As a matter of fact, a concrate 
proposal had at the beginning of the conference been frankly presented in 
regard to limitation of navel ariaunent; but ne thous that ultimetely the 
standpoint of Javan would have foremost consideration. He theught in any 
cise the proposal revealed no animosity on the part of America and aimed 
to remove the sense of anxiety which must exist on the Japanese side; 
that to accomplish this America had first of all indicated her resclve 
to limit actually the power of her own navy, which but made her sincerity 
clear. 

However, Mr. Root's tone gave a hint of anxioty in saying that some 
argued to the contrary and held that the Far Bestern questions should be 


discussed first, but this had been rejected and the question of armament 


Reduction had beau oot first. Me seid, with creat stress, theib if an asree= 


menk could not be first reached resarding this augstion, the conference 


would end in failure gad in such # circumstence the plenipotentiuries of 
both Japan and Americas could not escape the charge of lack of intelligence. 

He went on to say that be himself understood fully the Japanese stand- 
point rejarding the War Hestern question. Ue said tnat I must know very 
well how,at the tine of the Russo-Japanese war and the annexubion of Korea, 
goodwill had been expressed to Japan througi the offices of Lr. Roosevelt, 
und the same attitude show: us well an the occasion of the “Gentleman's 
Azrevment" and on the ‘Tukahira-Root asreenent. also in relation to tiis 
conference the intention was to employ as far us possible the sympathetic 
help of the Japanese aibugsudor. In thinking things over dispassionately 
he was convinced that there should be no clash between Japan ond America 

A. 


and thut it was the duty of tho peonle of botil tre countries to strive for 


the preservation of friendship. 


J. 


However, the questions of Shantung und the twenvy-one demands had 
had a very bad effect upon popular sentiment in America toward Janun, This 
was a fact, resurdless of the right or wroug of itg und therefore it wis 


syveep avay the ill-feeling. 


necessary for Japan now tu be ost cureful and to He 
The Chines sey of ¢ course, and some also anon, americans,ewere hoping - that the 


question of the twenty-one demunids would be brought up before the conference. 


So far, however, ag the american deletion was concerned, the intention was 


to treat this matter as u historical factgand not to tuke it up as » con= 


ference question. Therefore I was ploased to be at ese regarding this point 5 


but, must he Kept strict tly secret giice a difficult 


meen carafe eee nt ne ae tee ae an a 


by sny possible leak, © 


situation woulu be ccecasioned 


In regard to the question of withdrawal from Ghina, what I had seid 


before the committee on the twenty-ninth fitted the occasion. Of course it 


was important to mike the fact clear that there was no intention of encroach- 


ment, politically or territorially. In fact, he himself understood very well 


that Japen's expeditions to China had reasons corresponding to those of 


sca aia at coal 


ee ee a oe ee ote 


America's expeditiois to Supa_and Haiti, but ib was Gifficult to make this 


generally known, | 

I said I thought it would be expedient to make a careful explanation 
‘to the public that these expeditions were eat within the smallest limits 
rt 


possibleg and as soon as the crisis was over they would be withdrawn, T 


said Japan would seem to have blundered somewhut in her inethods in resard 


on 


to this point, and I expressed deep apprecieution of bis kindness in yiving 
his personal advice. 


BAR AE 
Washington-Tokyo, * No, 129, December 2, 1921. 
vA 


1. <All newspapers of December 1 published fully the official report 
sent out on the evening of November 320 that direct negotiations between 
Japan and Chine were to be opened on the Var Hastern questions upon the 
basis of appeals made by Nughes and Balfourg and all of them displuyed 
a feeling of satisfaction at the essential oointsg and published it in 
leading columns. 
Some of them stated that it was a success for American diplomacy, but 
only The Baltimore Sun_ «added editorial discussion. The communiqué of 
the news of the first meeting held on the evening of Dooenber 1 was made 
the subject of articles in all papers on the second and there were detailed 
accounts regarding the history of this question, but from their tone und 
from impressions sained by tho delezates in meetinz forcigh correspondents, 
it appears thut at present public opinion is focussed on the qestion of 
navel Limitetion and its attitude regurding the Far Eustern questions is, 
in general, lukewarm. 
2. The secretary of state, aj an interview with the Japanese correspondents, 
December 1, laid especial weight on the necessity of not obstructing the pro- 
gress of the conference by rasispeculations upon the friendly relations be- 


tyeen the Japanese and Chinese in the Shantung negotiations. 
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3, The Chinese student organizations here, review the progress of the 
present Far bastern conference, and are constantly bFinging pressure to bear 
upon the Chinese delegates, as has ulready been reported. On Decenber 1, 
to express their sentiments upon the reports of the course of the conference 
still more, several score of Cninese students assembled at the offices es 


ti DADE SAGA AE 8 YR sen] QA ALATA. Lar tho Coinese delegation amt 
attempted to prevent their attendunce at the conferencog und ure uaid to have 
uttered various extreme threats. 

4. The Chinese published an official announcement on Novenber 30 regard 
ing the Yur Kustern questions, makeiny a brief statement of historical points 
going buck to tne occupation of KiaochSet by the Germans and also the prosress 
of the negotiations with Janun and Yapan's passing through the neutrul zones. 
They claimed in it thet, as a result of the declaretion of war against Germany, 
there was an abrogation of the treaty and lease of Kiaochae They pointed out 
that inyland, Russia, france, +taly,etc. had promised to defend our position 
in Shantung and that the Shantung question is not simely a question between .’: 
the Japanese and Chinese governments but is a question concerning all of the 
countries which signed the Versaillos treaty. 

The attitude of appealing to the American public opinion, making a point 
of the term "secret understandings" is to be noted in this announcement, which 
is written in a way that appears to abandon the argument which they huve pre- 
viously maintained that the Japanese-Chinese treaty was one made under com- 
pulsion and is aaa iad void, 

The above ammouncencnut was published in full in The New York Timos and 


other papers, but did not particularly arouse the attention of the public, 
This must huve been good news to Tokyo, for they were fully propared to defend 
themselves in the ‘Vashington conference and hed, just five days before, primed 


Shidehara for the presentetion of their side and presented a copy of corrected terms 


to use. Their fairness and the number of concessicus necessary before mutual ugree= 


nient may be determined by comparison with the finel Shantung treaty in Appendix X, 


Qrnfercret- 
Tokyo-Vashington, No. 57, November 25, 1921. 


It was noted in the general instructions that the decision on the de- 
tuiled draft of the Yapunese Shaniun;s proposul would be given cut liter on, ; 
Lately this detailed draft haus been determined on, as siven in my accompanying 
cablezram No. 58. If discussion of the Shantung question takes place in the 
Washington conference, you will, if necessity deimnds, explain the stund- 
point of the “apanese government on the busis of the detuiled draft contained 
in the accompanying cablegram, Also please note the following points in conn- 
ection with such explanation: 

1. The detuiled draft in the accompanying cablesgram is prepured us 


something in readiness against the contingency that may arise of having to 


explain in concrete terms atthe Washington conference the fair and Liberal 


eee ee. 


attitude of the Yapanose government. ‘This is by no means intended to be the 
substance off Perna tor immediate nerotiation with China _ As a matter of course, 
the terms for negotiation are not onitted from the scope of this detailed 

draft). Accordingly, when this exvlunation is forthcouing from Your Excellencies, 
even thoush the Japanese terms for nevotiation are contained in the accompany- 

ing cablegram please do not make them knovm imnediately to their full extent. 

In short, with the main object of expluining wherein lies the policy of Japan, 


please utilize, as occusion denands, only such parts of the draft as you 


consider necessary und fitting. 


2. According to the prevision in the detuiled vroposal concerning the 


@eeerevee 


transfer of public propeerty of the former verman liapire (including/fiid. Note. 


Possibly, leased land), property in which Germany invested cusitul will be 


returned for compensation. ‘This does not meun thet any demand for cash will 


be made on China in connection with the salt-fields questions, the land question, 


etc. In these cases it is intended to use ......6- (Ed. Note. Possibly, privileges] 
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apan offset. ur intention is not uctuwlly $0 ucuuire neney trom the transfer 
of the public property. Furthermore, a large part of the public property 
has been transferred to Chinese. 

3.The proposal for joint management of the Shantuny railroud (inclusive of 
the mines) has ‘been advocated for many years by Japung and was approved by «> 
the allies at the Paris peace convention also. Uur desire is therefore to 
do everything possible to carry the proposal into effect, and tostrive Tor 
the attainment of this object. As you know, the proposal for joint control 
is also fumiliur to the American state depurtinont. 44 vould seem that not 
a little discussion of it has taken place amonz other circles. If perchance 
Javun should ...ece ta. Note. Possibiy, raise) this question of joint control, 
and it should appear tuo result in blecking «1 entire solution of the Yhontung 
question, gome new vlan of compromise would have bo come under considerution, 
and in such en event you will ask detailed instructions. 

4. The wharves in their technical use are indivisibly inter-related with 
the railrosd. Separate management of them would not only entail great in- 
convenience and Qisadvantuze for the natives and foreigners using this 
railroad in their business, but actual conditions are that these wharves in 
question are used almost exclusively for the loading and unloading of the freight 
of this railroad, 

5. The seeking of a continuation of the salt industry in the harbor 
of Kiaochiel, is of course an important question for the many Japanese engaged 
in the .eccceee (Ba. Vote. Possibly, salt export] trade, and seoking the export 
of the suit product is a question affecting tho daily food of our people. The 


Janonese government therefore ascribes great importance to them end we should 


expend every effort to uttauin our ains. (Please compare the official bulletins 


on the galt industry which your staff took. with them). 


Tokyo-Wushington, ilo. 5&8. November 25, 1921. 
NX 


Disposition of public »croperty. 


dnd 


ug i general orineiple for the transfer of public oropert: to Ghing, 
properties ucquired from the Chinese yovernnent by the former verman Bupire 
to which no udditions have deen made shall be transferred without cumpensation; 


or tils ‘evpraisa d transfer shall be ne 


é Wi prc7 xed Ary thea qoaneae gerernsmer taka he Tianaforred fm t Cran frees Gpter , 
the procedure an 8 i “otiuted Between », 


China and Japan, Furthermore, although the transfer of public property is 
to be cumpensated, we shull not hesitate to mnxe excentions to the principle 
of compensation in accordance witn the vood faith of the Chinese in the 
settlement of the Ynuniuny question. 
a. Liszhthousges, beacons, jetties, seawulls, 
b. lire prevention and extinetion and quaravtine lustailations. 
c. Governnent offices,public schoolebuildings und officiel residences 
within the leased zone. 
d. Barracks ond fortifications, 
@. Roaus, severs, bridzes, parks, woods, water works and sanitery equip- 
ment. 
All the foregoing public service properties shall be managed by China 
in co@operation with a committee elected by the foreigi residents. 
2. Thines which the Japanese gevernment will keep. 
a. Lund and buildings for consulate. 
bp. Court house and jail. 
8. Things to be transferred to the Tsingtao Japenese Society. 
a, Japanese schools, public vehicles, Loyul ileart fund. 
b. Building necessary for tle Japunese society, market place, 
place for religious meetings, Japanese cemetery, crematory. 
c. Place for exhibiting goods. 
4, Taings to be transferred on suit:ble terms to u new Chinese company 
with native and foreign stockholdors which will be formed. 
*. &@ Wlectric light and telephone enterprises. 


By 
Me wens rereveccrseees 


ce. Public laundry. 


“FLO 


1. “ormer vermunsormed land which nationals of vatious nations huve 
rented and on which they have erected shops or dwellings shall be leased or 
sold at the option of these tenants. With regard to other land formerly 
owned by trorminy, land which was acquired from Shina without compensation 
shall be transferred +o China without colapensaticn, aid lend which Germany 
acquired by purcnuse or on which it erected betternerts shall be transferred 


for compensation. Ge shall not hesitate to muke exceptions to the principle 


of compensation, accordin:; to the good faith displayed by China in the 
settlement of the Shantuns question, 

2. “ands surchused by Janan which are at present rented and on which 
snops or residences have been erected shall be lensed or sold ::t the ovtion 
of the tenunts, The Luid necess.ry fur the Shantuny railway shull be trans- 
ferred to tie railway on special temas, Other purcliused lands shall be 
transfered to China with compensation, 

3, The methods, terms, otc. of the leases und giles under the fore~ 
going two parasraphs simll be decided by Janun and China. 

Disvosition of Shawtuny railvey and mines. | 

1. The Shaatung railway and imines shall be jointly operated in nane 


and fact by China and Japan cqually. - special agreement shall be made with 


the Chinese government in regard to tue forms of governnont or privute operation. 


2. Method of investing. 
a. Japan and China shall eacnu invest half of the indennity decided 
on by the Reperations commission, Provided that half of the amount of the 
indemnity fixed by the Reparations comission suall be charged to China. 
be. The other investment shall be acs follows: 


(1). Japanose investment. 
{a). Capital investiiont of tne Japunese Governnent 
since the occupation (if the Chinese strongly objedt to pas&ing this us in 
a 


fo 
independent Japanese investment, one helf can be mide a Chinese investment), 
(vb) Barracks along the line of the Yhantung railway. 


wr 


(ec). 


land and puildtuss (inelwiin: reclaimed 
the Shantung railway. 


(ayo. sak hospitals. 
2); 


tor 


id) necessary for 


Chinese investment. 


. 


Methods of contributing the amount wiich the Chinese are short to 


make the Chinese and Japanese capital investment equal sholl be nesotiuted 
senarately between Yanan and Shina. 


by Japan and Shina, 


After the lapse of i 


a 


a.) Vf capital is needed in future it shull be contributed equally 
(3)2 
(4). 


(5). 


years, the Shinese governivent ray purchase 
the Japanese interest wt a price to be agreed on betweon Japan and China. 

by © 
Ghinese shall. be used as fur as possible for ordinary operating personnel, 


Official personnel shall be chosen equally 


Chinese and Japanese, 


ining enternvrises on a future skitable occasion shall be separated 
Peal 


(6). 


mii 
eoes und oo... GOal mines shall be suld on suitable terias te Yapauese. 


sibly, 


from the railway enterprise aid an indepondent ..... gid. Notes Pos 
operat ing } company shall be established. Tne Kin Rei 


C7 )8 


lin iron imine aud tie 
The connection of t+ 


& 


Hosolitals shall ............ Sayarate cnterprise. 


ne Tsinin extension of the Sha 

and the Kooffo line with the Shimpo railway shail be completed. 
Disposition of Tsingtao 
Lg 


utung railway 
port and wharves. 
Port services, quarantine, beacons, otc. 


is 


The following 


be modelled on those in all Chinese cnen ports. 
ae 
the wharves, 


u Tsingtao Narbor shell 
"olan aA" will 


Dependent 


he submitted 
submitted for comparison 


on the course of 


L 
1 


° 


r the 4 
“+ j 


a 


ay 
p 
the wharves and the railway are indivisible, 


1e negotiations, "plan B' will be 
and it will be oxpleined that in actual operation 
Plan Aw 7 


1ne8 


wharves in % 


Gi1G 
returned to Ghine without conpensation on 
i. 


great harbor and the little harbor will be 
the following 

The wharves 

investment. 


torins 


nall be offered to the Shantung Railway as a Chinese 


Die EN eee ainda Lid. Nose. VOseoi by, vharves J bureau within ine railway 
snall operate tne wharves und warehouses nov under tuo jurisdiction of a 
depertment of the railway. 

Plan B. The wharves in the great and smail harbors shall be transferred 
to the Chinese government with or without compensation on the following terns, 

1. A wharves bureau shall be established aad shall control wharves 
and warehouse work, 

2. Representatives of the Shanmtuny railvay shull participate 

in the functions of this waarves bureau or Japanese «md foreigners jointly 

shall particioute in it, 
3. liainteuance and bettermont of the installations of the 
great and small harbors shall in principle be defrayed from wharf, warehouse 
and (za. Note. Possibly, loadin;s und unloading) charges and any deficiencies 
shall be supplemented by the Shauntung Qailway. 

4. The wharves bureau shall not concern itself witu the lines 
of the Shantung ruilway which enter on the wharves but the onerating relations 
between the two parties shuil be regulated by a syecial arrsomont. 

5. The warehouses necessary for the Shantung Nei lway shail be 
turned over to tho railway. 

The custom house reglise shall be tae same as with other custom houses 
excenot that we shall demand the use of the Chinese, Japunese and English 
languazes and that the Japanese at present employed shall not be changed for 
a fixed time. 

leasures concerning communications. 

1. The post offices in Ire, Tsinan, etc., shall be transferred to 
China, provided that at the tine of the transfer an agreement shall be 
made between Japan and China for suitable facilities for dowestic and foreign 
communication. ‘The postoffice in Tsingtao shail remain us at present. The 
wireless at Tseinan shall be transferred to China on proper terms, out the 


wireless at ‘Tsingtao shall be kept by Japan. 


2. The control of the cables between Usinotae and Ghanshal cad between 


Tsingtao wid Ghefoo will be given un on the following terns; 
a. i¢ the earliest possible date in the fusure, the Shinese 
government suail lay a Yoingtao~Suanghai cable. 


194, 


be The singtao-Sasebo cable ghull be maintained in stutus quo, 


provided tnat a special agreoment shall be mude with tho Great Northern 
and ureat astern commanies. 

3. “ith regard tu telegrams, the measures of 1917 of the postal telegraph 
administration and the high agreement between China and Japan in 1918 for 
telegrapnic connections shall be revised and abolished. 

1. <Alrevdy established salt manufacturin; enterprises of Japuiese on 

: ‘ og OW ; ‘ ; 
the snore of Aiochaws bay shall be sontinuad. 
A 

9 my . : it ae, ‘ tee ow, ~ ‘s 

2. The export of salt originating at Mochae vay shall be recognized. 

3. The charges on Japanese for the manufacture und exportation of salt 
shall be fixed by special asreenent. 

ts _ OW * + : : ST 4 . 

4 Soche bay salt shioped into the interior of China shall. be given 

the sane treatment as salt from elsewhore. 


. 


The Geishe had worked hard to inferm and divert. She earned tie respite from 


tho twenty-one demands. 
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Part V. 
Shantung. 
Chapter 16. 


Choo=choo. 


Negotiations between China and Japaniabout Shantung were conducted during December 


and January in the presence of British od American observers. ‘Tokyo gave consent for 


direct negotiations in the presence of the observers on November 29, the same day 
A \ehact mo dow. pee ot RW ‘ da ke 5 


a 
that final arrangements were made fr the first neoting. ( Edvard Bell and d. Veo AL 


authorities on China and Janan, Sir John Jordan had 


beta by he 


previously been minister to China for England, iiles WV. Lampson, +e-a member of the 


Machurray were the American 


1932 


League of Nations committee investigating the , Shanghai and liunchurian incidents, was 


then a special representative on Chinese affairs from the British \oreign office.) 
aa lt tte BoB. 


Tokyo-\jashington, Wo. 81, November 29, 1921, 
ras 


WASH} a T a Mavexah y ~ 


NINA A co 


Urgent, Sangeet . 
Referring to your conference cxblegram lio, 82 (Mote? Not received), in 
the spirit of reaching a solution by direct negotiation between Yapan and China, 


and confident in the sincerity of the British and American delegatos, there 
715 


4 


is no objection to your ucceding to their proposal. Naturally if the British 


or American delegates inquire as to our plans of solution, you will note the 
lastructions in our cablegram lio. 57 and will lead the British and jmerican 
delegates to an understanding of our attitude and our conciliatory spirit. 

You will add that in the detailed instructions to the delegatos of the 
Japanese government it is stuted that Japan cannot agreo to an examination : 
and decision of questions of this kind in the conference, but the ’ apenese 
guvernment ardently desires that the Shantung question, which has produced 
one inisunderstanding after another, shall be settled at the earliest possible 


dateg and that thus a serious source of troublo between Japan and China may 


be eliminated. 


114. Hovember 29, 1921. 
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Secretary of State Nughes requested Plenipoteitiary Delegate Kato toe . 


call upon hin at 5 o'clock on the afternoon of Kovember 29. Balfour was 


algo present. 


aid that after consultation with the Chinese delegates re- 
garding direct negotiution of the Shantung question jhe had ascertained that 


China had no objection. ‘To this Plenipotentiary Kate replied that he had 


just received a cablegram from his government regarding this miter and that 
he was authorized to colie to a decision by direct negotiations ag suggested 


by Hughes and Balfour. He added thut it was the earnest desire of his yoverne 


ment to dome to an immediate decision in this mitter through the kind offices 


of tiuches and Balfour. Ue expressed thanks for the friendly attitude of both. 


2 


it appeared that, 


eres 


a. jiughes went on to say that since such was the cuse 
io) J ? 

first meeting could be held at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of December 1, 

in the Pan-American Nuilding. Those to attend would be vue three nleni pyotentiagy 


delegates and in addition tiree subordinute officials would also be allowed to 


be present. He asked whether there was any objection to this arrangement and 
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Pleninotentiiary Kato replied thit thors wus not. 

3. llughes then went on +o say that he ond Ralfour would attend the first 
meeting, and after explaining the circumstances leading up to the meeting 
of the Japanese and Chinese representatives would then withdraw. Later, Bell, 
gs 3 aie ’ ca t * . JU Pot AG 
formerly churge d'adfaires in Yapan, and Vchurray, chief of the far eastern 

A = 2 
division, would attend for the United Staves, and Jordd@n and Lampson for Great 
PiXceaea 

Britain. Theywould, of course, not be there for the purpose of participating + 
in the discussion unless they were especially roquested to do so by the Japanese 
or Chinese representatives. ‘This arrangement vould du away with any suspicion 
that might be incurged by the Chinese from outside, and it would be advantageous 
for the British «nd american gsoverunents to be informed of the progress of 


the negotiations. He askod Plenipotentiary Kato whether there were any objections 


and tne latter replied that there were nov. 


“y 


The delegates from China were to be alfred Sze, ambassador to the United States; 
Ydellington Koo, ambassador to England; Philip Tyau, general secretary of the Chinese 
delegation; Dr, Wang Chung-hui, chief justice of the Chinese supreme court; Hsuejen, 
clerk of the Rurean of foreign affairs; @how Tsu-ch'i, former minister of finance; 
Kuo and Ueneral Wang, 

At various times Baron Tomesaburo Kato; yiFo Snidehura ; Hanihara; katsuji 
Debuchig and Sadao Saburi coung@!.Lors of the Vashington embassy, Miichi Kimura and 
Tohhio Shyratori secretaries of the foreign office; and li, Saito were to appear 
for Japan, 


In the opening encounter thore was complete agreement on the return of Kiaochoa,), 


the opening of Tsinztao as a foreign port, the return of German public property «° 


TAF 


to Gnina, the extension of Uerman rights for financing reilroad construction, except 
the trunk line, to the international consortiumg and the operation of the nines as 
a joint enterprise. 

There wee partial agreement on Japanese treo» withdrawal as svon us Chinese 

’ 

police were ready to step in, on dividing the shares in the Shantung railway equally 
with China and indemifying the “erman private investors, and the renunciation of 
Japanese rights. 

But they differed stiffly on the questions of the Japanese surrender of the 
salt works at Tsingtao, the division of railway profit under Yapanese operation 
with China, the return of all Tsingtao cables and wireless to China, the opening of 
Ghinese inland cities to foreign residence and trade, the appointing of a commission 
to settle details, and the return of expropriated land, 

The question which created a deadiock twice in the Sino-Japanese discussions 
and which threatened to over flow and wreck the harmony and success of the Washington 
conference itself was that of the Shantung railway loan proposal. Both parties 
stated their positions in the second meeting.. ‘he Japanese claimed that less than 
one half of one per cent of Shantuny, two hundred squere miles in all, had to be 
restored to China, thet the notion that they hud overrun the whole province was a 


vrogs misconceyvtiony 


At the fourth meeting on Decenber 5 Japan agreed to waive any preferential 
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nis with regard to foreign assistants in versons, capital and material as granted 


the Germans in the Sino-Gernon treaty of March 6, 1898, On this question the 


Washington plenipotentiaries were conciliatory throushout, favoring the accession 
of China's demands, as early as December 6, they proposed to Tokyo a compromise 
plan for the Shantuns railway. 


ale Rt RR 
Wasnington-Tokyo, pice 150 December 6, 1921 ~ 


Urgent. tramp eenaniosinemenese . 


You are familiar with the course of the Sino-Japanese nesotiutions on 
the Shuntun,; question from our successive cablegrams. We havo already hud 
three meetings in which we have displayed our sincere wish for an early solution 
and we are working with the answers ond explanations which the Chinese demand. 
It is impossible as yet tuo forma firm idea of the sood faith and the eventual 
abbitude of the other side, hub so far twney ure avoiding cormplicuted discussion 
of treaties and other lesal questions and workin: as far us possible to redeen 
their own dignityy and from our observetion we think that they muy be desirous 
of finding some basis of compromise in order to secure a practical solution 
of the question. 

On the other hand we consider that itlis necessary to improve Sino= 
Japanese relations by finding a harmonious solution of this question, and, 
judving by our experience so fur, a solution would also improve dapunese- 
American relations, During this conference the condition of China has be= 
come cloar and at the same time the fairnoss of our attitude has become gen- 
erally recognized, This fuverable opportunity should not be lost. Jt would 
certainly be advisable for us as soon as possible in a spirit of concession 


to throw away the past history of this question and make concessions, and, on 


the basis of these concessions mude with a good grace jto demand a quick settle- 
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ment of the question, 


‘ 


sgpecially since the british and Anerican observers attending the negotiations 
have watched the whole course of the discussions, and have been able to undere 
stand without, deubt our good foithg and at the sane time the Chinese have 
so far only indulged in vague talk and temporizing expedients, this should 


fore think that it would be eyyortune to proceed with 


not be hard. ‘ie there 


the policy of using this onportunity to ugree here quickly on an outline plan 


ry 


of settloment and to leave the details for discussion and settioment at Peking 


or Tokyo. 

On the other hand, as you know from the general situation of the conference, 
it is to be expected that the conference may be brougut to a conclusion with 
a sudden energy accompanying the decision of the nuvy question. +t is reported 
that the French delegation expect to leave here about December 14 or 15 aud per- 
haps may not come back to the United Stutes., ‘Considering this and that 
circumstance, we consider it. extremely advisable and necessary tu push the 
Shantuny question to a svlution as quickly as possible. 

Now the knottiest point iit the question of the disposition of Shantung 
is the proposal for tho joint administration of the Shantung railway. Not 
only did the Chinese delegates in our second meeting express and emphasize 


s you are aware, from the first 


opppsition to joint administration, but, a 
the United States also have refused their approval to it. Judging also by 
the remarks of the British focretary reported in our cablegram No, 130, these 
two countrics are not favorably impressed by our joint administration pro- 
posal, and yperhaps, if the negotiations come to a standstill, the Britiak and 
americans mzy not limit themselves even to proposing a compromise plan 
supporting the Chinese contentions. 

On the other hand, when we consider the matter mturely, the attempt to 
earry out in fact as well as in name a thorough joint administration would be 
attended with not a few practical difficulties, ‘Thus as in the example of 


the ceceeccesee, the putting of Japanese and Chinese in practically the sane 
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positions uot only increases expense but blocks tie smooth and harnonious 


moveuent of the workg and there is no reason to expect good results from 
it. 
we therefore think it is advisable not to persist in nominal questions, 


but rather to adopt the policy of throwing avay the name and keepin: the fatty 


and to facilitate the solution of the whole question by not refusing, as 
4 


circumstances may demand, to withdraw with u good grace the joint administration 


LT 


proposal. Je earnastly hope thet you will consider this and will ask for a 
decision by the cabinet council, 


In view of your cablegram No. 57, ve suppose that you may have an alternative 


” 1 


concrete vlan to substitute for the joint adiwinistrstion proposal, but we 


tentatively suggest the following. 


l. Yo make the railway (including imines) entirely Chinese. 


1 


a. To wake the indemity deternained on by tho Xerirations commission 


and the capital invested by the Japanese government since the occupation a 


et 


long-term interest-boariny loan. 

3. To lay dowm suitable terms imitating the provisions of other railway 
loans stipulating during the life of the loa for the employment of Japuuese 

. 1 . . > A age 

as operatins, technical, uccountings and ns oificors, etc. 

4. To make the mines, wharves and warchouses subsidiary enterprises 
of the railway. 

regoing is of course only an outline, but the intention is to 

The foregoing is of co hy tl gol tl tent % 

leave the dotails and other questions to decision at a later date. ‘The only 
aS 


toning we have in mind is in this way to show the Ghinese our sincere desire 


re) 
to reach a decision, and,on the other hand, in accordance with the trend of 
A 


the cunference and especially the chanse in the attitude of Great Britain and 


at 


the United States toward this dauestion, to muke a chumge in the situction 
and fachlitate a speedy conclusion of the negotiations. 


“Ie roquest an early reply after you huve thoroughly noved the foregoing. 
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7, hovaver, on Secember 10, that Japan 


Ac 


agreed to sive China control and administration of the railroad. “She next meeting 
\ 


It wosn'S until the ninth uceti 


China offered to reimburse Japail who hud to way the German citizens 53, 406, 141 
murks for the railroad, 5,350,000 murks for the coal mines and 234,859 marks for 
the iron mines. Guina generously agreod pay even more, The eleventh chat was 
utilized in discussing the valuation of the property, who snould assess it and 
how the payment should be mide. 


Decemver 14 Japan expressed a desire to retain « financial interest in the 


Le 


railroad by wisuing nayment in the form of a loun und the lapse of nine montis 


vefore the return of the road. Chinu on the other hand wanted it returned in 


3 


six months ahd wanted to vay cash for it. The value was said to he 315,000,000, 


American, ‘The “ashington delegates explained their loan proposal as ono advanced 


to prevent the Chinese breaking off novotiations und shifting the responsibility 


to the Japanese. 


ee fonder. 


YWashington-Tokyo, No. 282, Decemvor 15, 1921, 
N 


e 
SE, 
In the Shantung negotdations the solution of the wiole question will 
be determined by what disposition is mide of the railvaygy and y.8 & result, 
the Chinese attach great isportance to it and £ think that it is doubtful 
whether they would accent any advice which might be offered by the British 
or Ancricans. dla the moeting of December 13 the Ghinese pressed insistently 


for an early solution of the railway questiong aud showed a determination 


TOD 


to break off the negotiutions unless we assented to tuis. Un the otner hand 
a survey of the prosress of the negotiations up to today shows that the views 
of both sides are gradually drawing closer in regurd to most items in our 


proposal and it may be supposed that if we go one step further in our attitude 
of compronise, a senerally satisfactory solution may be attained, and this 
satisfactory solution will be hastened in accordance with the solution of 

the railway question, 

If we split with the situation as it was on the thirteenth, our position 
would be very undesirabie, 4f we merely eriticize the Chinese proposals and 
with to postpone discussion of the railvay question, the Chinese delegates, 
who are secretly worried about escaving responsibility ymignt be expected 
to take advantage of the opportunity to bring about o rupture of the nogotiations 
and shift the responsibility to us. ‘le were thus led to propose the loan 
plan in the meeting of Decerber $4 as an entirely tentative provosal, Of 
course this was offered ag our unofficial proposal which mivlit be reconmended 
to the vovernments of theltero countrics, Unless both: sides accepted this 
aiid went on to other questions as we requostedg and a solution of the whole 
question wag secured, the wiole plan would fall, From the vresent situation 

the 
we thought it/best policy for advancing the negotiations to show our spirit 
of concession and fairness ond then rake then yield on other questions in 
consideration fot this. “Jo therefore took tiis course, for woich wo request 
your approval. 

after the adjournnontytuce Brivish chservers wore observed probably urging 


tes that there vas nothin; else for thei to do than to 
accept our loan proposal, 
(oper) 
When China volunteered to pay 59,000,000 sold marks for the Shantuny railroad 
and improvements in the thirteenth parley, Japan vated to retain a cooperative 


interest in tue road by receiving paymeut in the form of a thiry to furty year Lourie 
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Tokyo was suid to favor this form of sale. Chine wished to finish powment within 


two or year years, but Jupan feared discrimination. Sho was willing, iovever, to 


turn over the ralivay and the sideeodins decks at Tsinzstao for the cost of the 


improvewents. 
In the fifteenth session December 17,Japun rejected the short payment plan, 
but reduced her loan plan to twenty yoars. Ching originally wanted to conclude the 


sale in three months through a Shinese benkings consortium, Shidehare and Jlinihara 


fo) 
wdvised Tokyo to accent Chinks cash offer or a very short term loun in vreference 


® 


to mediation to prevent an impasse or soemin; petty. 


Rarer sctn pen 
Vashineton-Tokyo, Sie 255. December 19, 1921, 


Urisent,. ‘Scaiere 5 


The Shantunz negotiations huve from the first been liable to come 
to a standstill over the question of the disposition of the PUL La gy and 
altnougn wé have alreudy nad sume fifteen meetings, they have emfied finally 
in no more than the Japanese and Chinese exchanging the same arguments 
back and forth. After this unless we devise some decisive policy to 
make a change, we will reach a situation of having no way of going ahead. 

The Chinese delegates have from the first persisted in their contention 
for buying the railway and they display an attitude of not budging a step. 
They are apt to wish to leave the conference and run away from responsibility. 
Great. Britain stil the United Stages are looking on, hoping: for an early 
solution of these negotiations and worrying about the delay in the conference 
committee on Far Eastern questions alsog and at the same time China is taking 


the policy of placing the blame for the collapse of the conference on ua. 


At this juncture, today when we are solving perennial difficulties, clearing 
T24 


away the distrust of the powersy and gradually with great effort producing 
a good understanding of the position of Japan, we are sure ‘that the display | 
of a fair and generous attitude in all the ¢elations of Japan with China | 
is the best pobicy and is a golden opportunity to establish on a good basis 
the international political position of Japan. 

We are displaying an attitude of concession so far as it does not 
conflict with your instructions, and we have been working for the continuance 
of the negotiations with China, but now unless there is some concession 
which is different from the fundamental principle of the railway question, 
we are in the position that there will be ‘nothing to do but to stop'the 
conversations, We have reached the point where we can draw out the negotiations 
for one or two days, but at the end there will be no way out except to break 
off tne negotiations or to ask Great Britain and the United States to 
mediate. 

On the other hand, if we consider the attitude of a country holding 
a middle position among the nations at the Washington conference, and es- 
pecially the attitude of Great Britain and the United States, which we 
have just mentioned, viewed at least from the.standpoint of a third party, 
the question at issue is whether the price of the railwey shall be paid 
in cash, in treasury bonds or in a loan with conditions attached. Be the 
attitude of China what it may, for Japan deliberately to break off negotiations 
on account of this issue, which to outsiders would seem frivolous, would 
not be considered the magnanimity of a great nation®. There is no doubt 
‘that it would leave a bad impression on the world in general and ,of course 
as a question of the moment jit would have a very disadvantageous effect on 
our position at the “ashington conference. ‘Ye think that 1t would be 
very bad for the general situation. 

On the other hand it would also be extremely undesirable to ask 


Great Britain and the United States to mediate. Assuming that we yield 


@ point and do ask them, in view of the history of the railway, men who 
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know the situation will have more or less gmpathy with Japan, but if when 
China offers quick payment, Japan rebuffs this proposal and forces a loan 

on people who have no use for a loan, it will be considered from an ordinary 
point of view a weak point in the Japanese case. 

It is therefore necessary to stand the hardship, make further concessions, 
and calculating from considerations op ins general situation to solve the 
question at the earliest possible day. Especiully it is feared that the 
situation in the senate beginning with the Lodge faction which has expected 
a solution of the Shantung question will be_some worse depending on what 
solution is reached, and may return to the position where it will have 
to votiferate its opposition as before. 

If, after all, it is absolutely necessary to settle the Shantung 
question, we must regretfully be prevared to choose one of two prepositions, 
eitner to cede the railway for a cash payment, or to make a short time 
government loan with certain conditions. it would be better to settle 
the matter here fer the moment with quick cash payment and avoid the up- 
roar of the Chinese people after the conference. 4f China with no strength 
for foreign loans could pay, it could not be helved, but in case it is 
impossible +o pay, Shina would have to appeal to a new loan contract and 
we could wait for a favorable opportunity to secure advantageous terms. 

As has been said, the conference comaittec on Far astern questions 
will be delayed until this question is settled, and all: the powers are 
awaiting a solution at the earliest possible date, In this situation, 
with each day of tardiness, the atmosphere becomes more disadvantayeous 


to Japan. We request an early reply with instructions when you have con- 

siderad the foregoing facts. 

In a spirit of compromise the next session the Japanese offered a ten year re- 
demption loan by her capitalists, negotiations to be completed with_in six months of 


the signing of the agreement. At the seventeenth encounter December 20 a deadlock 


occurred that lasted until January 4, 1922, It was presuaibly a recess for the 
Japanese to receive further instructions from Tokyo. 

But the impasse was this: The price was reduced to 32,000,000 gold marks 
plus cost of improvements less an amount for depreciation. Japan wanged payment 
in the form of a twenty-year loan with an option for redemption after ten years 
and the employment of a Japanese chief engineer, a JaERMEB Ee accountant, and a 
Japanese traffic manager during that time. Moreover, slie wished $32,000,000 
Chinese deposited at once in a neutral bank. The Chinese, on the other hand, were 
willing to agree to a ten year loan with privilege of redemption after three 
years and offered to appoint Japanese as associate officers for the three coveted 
postions. The Japanese finally assented to a five year option, but refused to 
concede@ a twelve year compromise loang and so they adjourned, 

One rumor had it that the Javanese diet would refuse further concessions, 
another that the Yapanese would accede to the Chinese demands in every respect, 


but their own desire for a foreign traffic manager. On January 4 the delegates met 


at Japan's request. The latter suggested a twelve year loan with a three year 
option, but insisted on the three desired positions for Japanese, The next day 
China rejected this new offer, wished to eed mediation, and to pay by cash or by 
means of a Chinese floated loan. 


In the twentieth meeting China repeated her stand of the day before, the 


Japanese retreated to a fifteen year Japanese loan redeemable in five years after 


six months notice and insisted ona Japanese traffic manger and a Japanese account- 


ant, thus reaching another impasse. 


In four successive messages the Japanese delegates with one dissenting voice, 
Tanaka's, pled for concessions on the part of the home government to prevent a 


break in the Sino-Japanese relations and the subsequent evil opinion of the world. 


re 
Washington-Tokyo, ‘No. ats, December 23, 1921, 


Reviewing the general situation concerning the Shantung question, in 
the first place the Chinese delegation had the policy of relating this 
question with the question of the so-called twenty-one demands, taking advantage 
of the general unfavorableness of wobld opinion to Japan, presenting the 
question to the present conference and securing a solution of it as a matter 


of general international concern, Hughes, however, was apprehensive that 


a discussion of this matter in the main conference would disturb the at- 


> 


mosphere of the conference, and worked together with Balfour to transfer 
this question outside the conference. He finally melted the Chinese delegates, 


and direct Sino-Japanese conversations were opened. 

The Chinese delegates were despondent at the miscarriage of their 
original plan and have also been under constant pressure from the Chinese 
students here who are in communication with the anti-Japanese newspupers in 
China. They have been almoot ready to resign as delegates and it is gathered 
that they have been watching a favorable opportunity to make the conversations 
ond in failure. It happeried that they perceived that the proposal for joint 
administration of the Shantung railway aroused considerable opposition in 
Europe and America alsog and they put all their strength into opposing 
that plan, claiming that jif Japan persisted in the joint administ#ation 


proposal it would be useless even to discuss other questions. At the session 


of December 13 the conversations were brought practically to the verge of 


rupture, Actually on that day the British and Americans finally changed 
the color which would have been inferred as a rupture. We proposed that we 
meet again the next day and the Chinese delegates saw that it was unavoidable 
and were with difficulty satisfied. 

This delegation were convinced that a suspension of the direct negotiations 
would be most disadvantageous for the general situation. In the session 
the following day while reserving the joint cdministration proposal as the 
proposal of the Japanese government, they announced ait the sane time that 
they would not hesitate to give special consideration to any proposal which 
might be substituted for ity and,without binding the Japanese government 
but simply as the tentative proposal of the Japanese delegates nlone, they 
proposed the railway loan plan and thereby broke up the danger of a rupture 


of the negotiations. 

The general progress of this matter hag been reported in our successive 
cablegrams, but it is impossible to report all the details of the situation 
in this way. We believe that day by day in discussions three hours long 
our delegates have to the utmost possible limit politely reiterated and 
emphasized all the arguments which would make the Japanese contentions clearg 
and we are inexpressibly humiliated that after almost twenty days of continuous 
consideration of the Shantung railway question we have not yet seen the es- 
tablishment of an understanding. 

On the other hand, when we hear the impressions of the British and 
Anerican observers who attend the meetings, they well understand that it 
is absolutely inevitable, as explained by the Japanese delegates, that Japan 
in view of her history since the Japanese-German war should wish to preserve 
some degree of economic advantages in the enanting railway, but ,if China 
wishes to pay cash, it would be forcing a loan on people who do not wish 4 
loan. 4f this should later become an object of discussion in the newspapers 
of Europe and America, it would give a rather good pretext to China. tt was 


also said that there was reason in the Chinese wish to make a combinéd system 


out of the Shantung and the Shimpo railwayg, but foreigners are not employed 


as chief traffic manager and chief accountant of the Shi: _.o railway and it 
is feared that the CShineso will not readily consent to make an exception 
in the case of the Shaniung railway. 

In any event, this delegation has already exhausted all arguments which 
it considered might be influential for us, and today it is useless to continue 
langer to pepeat the same arguiaeuts. We are convinced that choice must be 
made of one of two alternatives, either now to break off negotiations on the . 
Shantung question, or else to make a settlement of the railway question 
based on the various concessions to which the Chinese delegates have hereto- 
fore consented. 

If we break off the Shantung negotiations, it will have an extremely 
important effect on all our foreign relations aud as it will bé a great 
blow to the success of the vresent conference ,it is feared that it will 
naturally set back the trend towards better feeling on the part of Americans 
in general towards Japan which has recently been conspicuous, 

The concessions to which the Chinese huve heretofore consented are 
contained in the alternative proposals of (1) cays) payment and (2) treasury com 
notes, the text of which is given in our cablegram No. 269. Under the treasury 
notes plan, the rights concerning the Shantung railway kept by Japan will 
be to have the treasury notes secured on the railway receipts for ioiye. 
years under ordinary cirawastances or for tnree and one half years {including 
six months for warning) in case the option of a short tine payment is usedg 
and to have a Japanese engineor employed during that time as district engineer 
on the Shantung railway. These two points are all, and jeven if we secure the 
employment of the engineer of the present railway administration there will 
be no particular good results. 

In view of the situation which has been described, this delegation after 
exhaustively considering every possible aspect has concluded that the best 

; be 
policy in the present circumstances will/to accept decisively the cash payment 


proposal. Yn view of the great sacrifices through which the Shantung railway 
came into our possession, this will be hard for popular feeling to stand, but 
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there is no room for doubt that the continued delay of the solution of the 
Shantung question is having an extremely bad effect on our foreign relations 
in general. Ve have therefore come to the conviction that it is most ufgent 
to use this opportunity to settle the mutter quickly, and we regretfully 
feel that other than this there is no suitable method which has any 

prospect of success. 

Viewed from the point of view of the powers, we think that in consideration 
of the circumstance of the peculiar character and history of the Shantung 
question, our international prestige will not be impaired no matter how 
generous an attitude towards China wa may display. 

Thee will be some question whether or aot China can really carry out 
cash payment, but,in case she cannot do this, then and then only shall 
we be able to induce her to conclude « loan contract on favorable terms. 

We request urgent instructions. 


fy apar ck 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 280. December 26, 1921, 
iN 


Urgent. 

Our views for the settlement of the Shantung railway question as given 
in our conference cablegran No. 275 were the result of careful study devoted 
to the matter by this delegation, after perceiving conditions in the four 
countries, and with an eye also to the effect this question would finally 
have upon the whole aspect of our international felations. 

The fact is thas so long as we have no progressive proposal for changing 
the situation at this time, there is no longer hope of making any advance in 
the discussions. 4n the conferences we have times without number reiterated 
our reasons for the difficulty we find in agreeing to the Chinese claims. 
Consequently we believe,if we do nothing but repeat: the same explanations, 
the proceedings will only come to an immediate standstillg and if this question 
should by any chance not come to a settlement, the impression made upon the 
British and Americans, through whose kind offices and trouble the direct 
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negotiations between Jacan end @hina were opened, would not be at all fovor- 
able, 

The British ahd Americans know perfectly well that China has no power- 
ful men who can be relied on to cope with this critical situation. In cause 
settlement is impossible, we, rather then China, will regret not having felt 
due concern over the wider issuesgand we fear there may be tremendous 


digadvantages to our position in the future. We beg fou to give these points . 


your consideration in udvance. 


From Tanaka, December 29, 1921 


To§ Chief of Staff, Tokyoga Conference No. A 34 


sv, “ith respect to the Tsingtag question, the Japanese~Chinese negotiations, 
as a matter of pure formjare direct negotiations between the two countries; 
but here at Washington it is the treatment of one of the items of the agenda 
of the conference. Until there is a settlement of the Tsingtad question the 
discussion of the Far Fastern questions is at a standstill, The Chinese 
plenipotentiaries count upon American support and make insolent answers to 
every question which comes up. t suppose that you are familiar with the 
details and I refrain from recounting them, but 1 wa {sure that there are 
many regrettable points. I think that a further heaping up of small concessions 
will be a peuious matter for the nationai dignity of Japan. Therefore,re- 
cently when it has been said that instructions to suspend the negotiations 
have been received, I have thought thet this course was very proper. 

For tng rest, the efforts of Great Britain and the United States to 
attain some solution by taking the role of mediators are a natural development. 
At any event the mollification of the American authorities and people is a 
matter of course and jecause they have not felt sympathy with the pre-announce~ 
ments sit must be expected that we shall make the Japanese standpoint clear, 
put it is extremely inexpedient to hesitate merely on account of the feelings 


of other countries. 
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Large ts 

Yashington=Tokyo, No. 309 December 30, 1921. 

1. According to the impressions gained as a result of eee contact 
of our delegates with people here from every quarter, the break in the 
Shantung negotiations has not stopped at the result of bringing-the settle- 
‘ment of this question to a standstill, but the inevitable course of events 
is the important ond close effect exerted upon the success of the entire 
conference and the status of our international relations, 

That is to say, from the American side, in view of the way in which 
popular sentiment has been stirred up by frequent declarations that this con- 
ference would have the result of eliminating the causes of unrest in Far 
Eastern and Pacific quarters, supposing that the Shantung question, every- 
where considered tae great bone of contention between Japan and China, ends 
in not being settled, then the position of the American yovernment will be 
difficult when finally the FourePower treaty and the various matters which 
_the conference will have agreed upon are submitted to the senate for dis- 
cussion. Despite such fiercely anti-Japanese arguments as were formerly 
professed openly by Lodge in regard to the Shantung question, his attitude 
since the opening of this conference has suddenly changed and has ..shown 
marked friendliness toward us. Yet, if,on account of the breaking off 
of the Shantung negotiations trouble is brought upon the position of the 
Republican government, it is open to very great doubt whether or not Lodge's 
friendliness to us would continue. Whatever he does do, it has ever and 
again been privately reported to our delegates that he lays great emphasis 
upon a speedy settlement of the Shantung question, 

My cablegram No. 299 related Balfour's grave concern in his belief that 
this standstill in the Sino-Japanese negotiutions will cause trouble in the 
progress of ratification of the fourgPower treaty by the senate. 

2.1n the first place,in regard to the opening of negotiations between 
China and Japan, while there was among the representatives of Chinese 
associations and students now assembled in Washington a strong opposition 
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movement on foot for resignation, at the same time the Chinese delegates 
received udvice from both Hughes end Balfour, which they unwillingly 
complied with. Therefore, if at this time there is an announcement from us 
that negotiations are broken off, the Chinese delegates will consider them=- 
selves released from their responsibility to Hughes and Balfour. Thougn we 
on our side publish the utterly unavoidable circumstances and make it clear 
that the responsibility for the break in the negotiations does not lie with 
us, we believe, in short, an Open avowal of the breach between Japan and 
China will certainly not receive sympathy in the minds of the European and 
American public, and that it will not cause our international position to be 
enhanced. 

Moreover, both Hughes and Balfour agree in the opinion that while 
China proposes immediate payment as her terms of acceptance for the transfer 
-of railroad property, our rejection of this and demand for a loan will be 
disadvantageous to us in the mind of the American and European public. They 
both say that ,in spite of that fact that our claims in regard to this point 
are not unreasonable, theré is no time to study into all the details and 
private circumstances of the case.and there will be practical difficulty 
in trying to make the general public understand, 

3. It is in view of the above circumstances that the Japanese delegates 
have in their relations with Hughes and Balfour been making them private 
reports through informal channels of the decisions of the Japanese government, 
and at the same time in their relations with the Chinese delegates have been 
postponing the announcement of the breaking off of neeotintions and awaiting 
developments in the situation, Since such is the case, we can only beg 
you to have special sympathy for the anxiety to which the Japanese delegates 
have meanwhile beon subjected. 

4. According to your cablegraa No. 238, you warned our delegates against 
going too much into detail in such mattors us the method and time limit of 


cash payment. However, unless in the first place, both in the case of our 
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railway loan proposal and the Chinese proposal, ap exchange of opinion is 
effected in regard to the outstanding features, it is only reasonable that 
the Chinese will feel dissatisfaction. It is actually the cuse that the 
Chinese regard us with a sense of entire suspiciong and therefore gf we 

stop at an indefinite railvay loan proposal, even if we ask to have confidence 
placed in Japanese good faith, when it comes to 2 matter of loan terms, to 
the Chinese this will appear as if they were thereby being asked to sign 

a plece of blank paperg and this would deepen their suspicion more und 

more. It would not serve to advance one step fuether the actual sottlement 
of the question, The Britisn am American observers wio have been attending 
the meetings are under this same impression. 

Particularly in regard to the question of time limit, doth Hughes and 
Balfour consider the suggestion that besides the date of maturity of the 
loan there shall be provosed as well «2 short-dated special redemption period, 
a very important voint in facilitating the settlement of the question. Their 
agreement in views haus already been cabled to you. 

Also after discussing ‘the whole range of the above particulars on the 
floor of the council on Japanese-Chinese negotiations, we have ascertained 
on the whole the substunce of the Ghinese proposals, and we feel that 
the Chinese if eine the purticular claim for immediate payment are ohly 
making a false show of strength. Accordingly we made it our ain to prove 
this point clearly and when we considered the Chinese reply unsatisfactory, 
we announced there was nothing else to do but revert to the proposai for 
joint railway control or the railway loan proposal, based on the spirit of 


; heretofore. These circunstances 
reservations which we had constantly nade /6é GSGHORST ORE OUR ESS Ver 


have not formed a rule in any way for our future actions. 


Conf pAgutrntek 
Washington-Tokyo, \No. 370. January 7, 1922. 
™~™ 


Vary Yrgent. 


Discussion of the remaining Far Eastern questions has lately been closing 
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with great rupidity, and will substantielly be coneluded within « woek, At 
the smaae time, discussion of the Shantung question is becoming more and 
more rifeg and especially reports that the Japanese government persists 
strongly on its railway loan proposal. and will not yield a step appear to 
excite marked interest among people here. 

Hitherto the impression has been widespread in the countries of Europe 
and Aieiee that the Shantung question is, as it were, a reflection of the ; 
agressive policy of Japan tovards Shina and the principal cause of uneasinass 
about the international political situation in the Far East. Leaving aside 
for the moment the right or wrong of this, it must regretfully be said that 
there is nothing to do but to consider it as a fact. Although this question 
was being discussed prior to the conference, it is indisputable that it 
wags generally considered the most important umnong the Far Tastern questions. 
Since the conference met, the disorderly condition of China hus gradually 
attracted the attention of public opinion in Zurvpe and :Americag and,in view 
of the actual situation that China has no central political power and is 
incapable of settling questions with responsibility, the general public is 
led to place all its hopes of a solution of the Shantung question on the 
generous attitude of Japan in every successive detail. 

The Chinese authorities have a tendency to let the question go unsettled. 
If,under these circumstances, the Shantung negotiations should be broken off, 
the very favorable impression which Japan has made on the Washington conference 
and on the world in general would be entirely overthrown, and,in consequence, 

a serious effect would peprodueds on the quadruple treaty and all the decisions 
of the Washington conference. 

As I have cabled on previous occasions, this is the cause of much real 
anxiety to Ilughes, Balfour, etc. 

Your cablegram Nos, 266 and 279 say that Premier Liang assented to the 
loan and joint-administrztion railway proposal and that Foreign Minister Yen 
confirmed the words of the premier, but the Chinese delegates at Washington 
on December 26 (after Shidehara's conversation with Hughes that same day), 
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in reply to questions asked by the Americans are said to have stated that 

the clear instructions which they had received were not to accept anything 
except the proposal for payment in treasury notes. As our instructions 
positively state that the railway loan plan is our extreme concession, we con- 
sidered that the negotiations must inevitably be brought to a standstill by 
this. Since this was no longer possible to avoid, we were prepared for it 
and expected it in the meeting of January 6, but,as it was clear that some- 
thing -vaguely descrited as a railway loan plan would invite suspicion on the 
part of Huropean and American public opinion, we considered it absolutely 
necessary to specify the important concrete terms of the railway loan pro- 
posal in order to make the public understand the fairness and liberality of 
our claims. This was the reason for our action reported in cablegranm No. 

361 (Note, GaeASet - minutes of the session of Shantung negotiations of January 
6.). 

Since then, the Chinese delegates are apparently soliciting the mediation 
of Hughes and Balfour. It is hard to conjecture what attitiude these two 
gentlemen will take, but in view of the situation which has been described 
above, they will see that the situation camot be ignored and will without 
publicity make some suggestion to us. We therofore think that in tne end 
there will be nothing for us to do but to make a final settlement substantially 
in accordance with one or the other of the two following plans: 

1. In exchange for the acceptance of China of the proposal for a loan 
railway, a condition of this would be that Japan should agree to a nuwnber 
of concessions, for instancc,: with reference to the term of the loan and the 
special redemption period, the Chinese counter-proposal would probably be 
Cd years and three years respectively, ‘With reference to the Japanese 
nationals to be omployed in the railway, sone method would be devised properly 
to save the face of the Chinese, cither by permitting only a traffic manager 


or by the pretext of assistant traffic manager and assistant accountant. 


2. In exchange for the acceptance by Japan of the proposal for payment 
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in Chinese trousury notes, the Chinese would agree substantially without 
change to the conditions protecting Japanese interests in the railway which 
were proposed as the conditions of a Japanese loan, 

We conjecture that the foregoing will not escape the censure of a part 
of Japanese public opinion, but we feel that, in view of our goneral internution- 
al situation, the facilitation of ene settlement of this question by a decisive 
move on our part is absolutely inevitable. In the light of the present situation 
of the conference negotiations as described above, there mizht be «a sudden 
change in the situation and there would be no time tuo wait for your cable 
instructions on each pointy end, without binding th government sit will he 
necessary to proceed with ad referendum decisions as the situation may 
require. Therefore, it is our earnest hope that you will ogree to the tentative 
measures taken by the Japanese delegates in accofdance with the above plan 
fur a finul settlement. 

On the afternoon of Janary 7 upon the occasion of a chance meetings with 
tie secretary of state, he said that he anticipated an interview that evening 
with the Chinese delegates. He continued that the deadlock of the Shantung 
nogotiations was un unfortunate circumstance, but that when observers con= 
trasted the claims made by both sides, the differences did not seem essentially 
important. He repeated that the only thihg to do was to devise some means of 
solution at once by having both sides make concessions. 

(apes 


Tokyo, after a series of minor concessions, was adamant and stiff-necked to 
the breaking point before her final compromise. The first one was tude December 
10 when she instructed her delegates to consent, if necessary, to turning over the 
railroad to China, but only ag a last resort. This was not to be settled until 
all other disputed points of the Shantung settlement had been agfeed upon and was 


to be used to block agreement in the Far Bastern conference to foree the Chinese 


rag 


to cousent. { 


a \ 


The railways ure unidentified, bub it ig known that the main line 


from Peking to Nanking was in part controlled and operated by the British, and 


that the Yunnan railway was owned by the Freneh. ) 


{ ? te i oneal 


Tokyo=7ashington, No. 151. December 10, 1921. 
nN ; 


Voeniiebewowm. §=Very urgent. 

Referring to your conference eablegram No. ane As you are awate 
from our conference cablogram No. 57, we have no intention of going to ex= 
tremes in persisting in the proposal for joint administration of the Shan-~ 
tung railway, eseuaind upon the status of affairs in the Vashington confer- 
ence and upon what may be to our advantase in the general situation. “We, 
too, have a plan for the settlement of the question of the Shantung rail- 
way following the same general lines as thut contained in your conference 
cablegram No. 150. We have noted yaur successive cablegrams ie the govern= 
ment after thorough consideration has finally decided to effect a solution 
of this question substantially as outlined in the proposal for a settlement 
contained in your gonference cablegram No, 150 mentioned above, according to 
the policy outlined in the following articles. The attitude of the Chinese 

Prd ntinnahritiationn uc 

plehipotentiary delegates is, in short, that, feeling anxiety about the, 
attitude of the British and Amoricans, they are chiefly concerned in saving 
their own face. Consequently, they may not be especially anxious to further 
the progress of the negotiations. It may be that the only thing we can do 
is to get them to accept at least the general proposals in the negotiations 
at Washington and later, as may be expedient, to reach an agreement ubout 
details. . 

(1) In your gonference cablegram No. 130 in the opinion of Lumpson, 
the whole value of the Shantung railway should be converted into 4 Japanese 


capital loan and the railway should be operated ay a “loan railway", following 


the same procedure as in the Shimpo railway. The method for guarantceing 
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tonis lain would be to place Japanese in tho railway. 

According to the loan contract of the Shimpo railway, us you are aware, 
only Europeans are employed as engineers and only foreigners used to take 
charge of accounts and operations, but this is only a question of fact and 
does not constitute a guarantee of the loan contract and also their position 
and degree of authority is very unsatisfactory. Although the railway property 
is offered as security for the loan,this is the ee unsatisfactory among. 

. . (ete) 
Chinese “loan railways" to foreign capitalists. 


(Geiccrasies: lthe following Chinese railways according to the Ghina_ Year 


Book, 1930 were under foreign control in 1921: British, tne Sinyang-Pukovw 


and Nanking-Hunan: French and Belgian, Tatung-Chengtu; American, Szechwan= 
Hupeh; German, Kaomi-Ichowe-Hanchwang and Tsinan-Shunteh; Siems-Carey (American), 
1. Hengchow-Yungchow-Chuanchow-Kweilin-Linchow-Tsienkiang-KuelLhsien-Chinchow, 

2 Ghoukiukow-Yencaeng~Nanyang-Giangyang, 3. Sinyangchow-Yunyang, 4. Yunyang- 
Hanchung.). 

The Gmt Ful railway and thelfpq Alu railway under British control, how- 
ever, the Fht Fst railway under French control, the railway with wiuich the 
American firm of Siems~Cary are connected, and the Belgian railways, Fpv Kbd 
and Bha Dqj, are all operated by loans secured by the railway property und 
revenues and all the officials in charze of accounts und operations wre subjects 

2(flet? 
of the countries concerned. (In the case of the Americans, the nationality 
of tne officials in churge is not specified in the agreement but jas all re- 
commendations are made by the Sions~Gany company, I naturally suppose there 
is no doubt that \moricang will be employed). 

In view of the conection which Japan has hud with the Shantung railway, 
we can by no means consent to follow the example of the worst Chinese loan 
railway, bt we wish to take as a standard the practice followed in the rail- 
ways mentioned above. ‘hen we follow the example of the railways under tie 


control of the British snd Americans as indicated above, I do not think that 


¢here is any reason which the British and Americans can bring up to stand in 
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the woy of our recsonable claims. 

(2) Judging by the recent history of the negotiations in the ‘fashington 
conference between the Japanese and Chinese about the Shantung railway, it 
is hard to see how we can go so far as to present to the Chinese in the immediate 
future the proposal for the settlement of the Shantunyg railway 2 ans 
it as a loan railway as described above. If we should now express such a 
purpose, it is to be feared thai the Chinese would clamor for still more 
concessions and insist upon interpolating other questions in the provisions 
for the settlement of the Shantung question, especially rights wiich have 
been renounced by China. Therefore, before the Japanese goverment presents 
tnis proposal for a loan, it is necessary that the Chinese consent to our 
claims in the provisions for the Shantung settlement outside of the questions 
of the ruilway. In other words, if, in spite of reaching an agreement in 
the negotiations about provisions outside of the railway, there is still a 
difference of opinion between the Japanose and Chinese about the Shantung 
railway alone, und if, after that, our insistence u»on the proposal for 
joint adininistration would stand in the way of a genoral settlement of the 
whole Shanbung question, then and then only should the plan described above 
be brought forward, 

(3) If, in spite of the presentation by Japan of this still more conciliat- 
ory plan relative to the Shantung railway and her sincere efforts for the 
settlement of the Shuntung question, the Chinese demand still more concessions 
in addition to that plan, such demands would be nothing less than outrageous. 

If, contrary to expectation, the Chinese take this arbitrary attitude, 

Japan on her part inevitably must reconsider her hitherto magananimous attitude 
upon points connected with China's aspirations in the Shantung question and, 

of course, in other questions being discussed in the committee on Far Eastern 
qugstiongs and you will make a declaration to this effect. 

(4) In estimating the amount of Japanese investments in the railway, 


it is necessary to add, besides the sums invested mentioned in your conference 


cablegram No, 150, the Japanese property, etc., which will be offered to this 
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The Japaneso foreign office ordered a flat refusal of the cash payment for 


the Shantung railroad and a standfast policy even if it resulted in the breaking 


off of negotiations, December 22, 1921, Three days later in a cable breathing in- 


jured dignity and hurt feelings, the foreign minister directs the Washington de- , 

y 
legates to make due explanations to Bulfour and Hughes and extend their regrets, 
but +o refuse firmly to go on with the miter unless the Chinese relont. Ie sus- 


ynent would only lead to Chinese auti-Japanese propecganda or 


pects that a cusnu pa 


to the increasin; influence of other foreigners in Shantung to the exciusion of 
the Yapanese. fioreaver, he fears a strain in American-Japanese relations , 


should the former insist on settling the matter against the Japanese popular 


that the English who control the 


will, And finally and reluctantly, he believes 


Peking-Nangking railway have a secret agreement with China to control Shantung 


the Tslugtae-Tsinan road a branch of the north-= 


he 


through the railways, by making 


south main line, referred to as the Shimpo railway. 


The Japanese honestly think they are right and are quite abused by the attitude | | 


One can't 


of the Chinese. The justice of their views is for others to judge. 


und the Chinese are 


help but agreo that they are the hardheaded practical: 


unbusinesslike, optimistic dreamers when considering the possibilities for cash- 


payment ia view of their other obligations. Nor can the Japanese be blamed for 


wishing to be chiefly among-those-present since foreigners from hecessity play 
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such 2 Jurge rule in financial ond econowic Chine. 


“Leifer ALD ) 


Nos. 255 and 151 are above, 


a 
Ce oh dent tte eR groan 
Tokyo-Yashinston, “No, 215, December 22, 1921, 


nN 
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Tdkyondasitiugioy, Ne. 233- Doconber\25>—-T3at, 


pee, 

Referring to your conference cablegrams No. 242 and No. 255, ‘The 
position of the Japanese government with reference to the question of the 
railway is that,if a general agreement is reached with China about the 
other mtters connected with Shantung (of course including the sa14 industry) 
and the question of the railway alone eudangers the success of o11 the 
Shouting negotiations, then and then only there is no objéction to bringing 
up for discussion the proposal dla Loan railway. With reference to China's 
desire, however, to purchase the railway at once by an immediate payment 
in cash or national treasury notes, the proposal for a Joan railway 
vas in itself the lowest limit to wiich the Japanese government felt it 
could zo and the claim of the Chinese to mke payments in this way, etc. 
was absolutely beyond reason and the Jupanese government would have to 
reconsider continuing the Shantung negotiations under such circumstances. 

A cabinet council will be held as soon as vossible end instructions will 
be sent you. However\this mzy eventuate. I suggest that you de not 
display a tone of compromise until then, 


Comrie abe Nae ae ae 


Tokyo~fashington, He. 237, December 25, L921. 

sf \y sant 

Very \rgent. 

(Note. Text is somewhat gurbled and in the JP code which is not yet 
fully solved, Ten nev identifications ofcode groups were mide from the 
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text of this and J.6958. The translation is believed to be accurate 


excent for a few possible turns of thought.) 
Referring to our coblegram No. 215, until now we have not only been 


carrying forvard the Shantung negotiations in the most fair’ and reasonable 


spirit, but we have been incurring hardships in weking cencessions. Mean= 


Shile the Thinese, toking advantage of these concessions, have been ‘ 
haggling more and moreg end repeating vain quibbles. Thoir attitude lacks 


sincerity. YPeriaps the Chinese dclegutes in view of tho politicul situation 


and public opinion in their country are coneerned solely about their 


own position and wis’: te avoid responsiblility une focl then it would be 
more convenient Lo muke these negotiations finally end unsuccesfully. 
if suci: is the situation if we should press at all costs for a settle- 


ment of tnis matter with the Chinase, we should necessarily be forced 


to make unjust concessions. Ags a result, at tne time when the meeting 
of our diet is at hand, ve could not avoid an eruption of public feeling, 


It is practically impossible for the Japunese government to mke further 


concessions, 


Tn. case we should v.CCept the recommendation nado in youn cablegrai 


ee 2 cman 2efnei ; e : 
No. 255 Stiiempmaepaes in favor of cash payment, tho Chinese in order to 


reise the money nisin, excite the whole counkry and collect the money on 
Re A le tee ne ricki vdamiateses peas 


et et 


<a A a 


of the country, and in that caso we 


the basis of ea loan for the relief 


Oe rr nee ne i em Re RE ee ee cn ey atti 


Ao RARE Ae Oe A = ay A HO Oe ee ee 


should have with folded arms to wateh the Chinese anti-Jupuneseo propayanda. 


a 


— 


Or they might appeal fo foreigners for the money and in that case tie 


Jasunese interests would be excluded by the cupival of another country. 


ee A = in te atte 


a Yl a A 


ree ee ee: 


Cur country could not stund this and it migit produce uhexpected complications. 
2. The present Shantung negotiations were opened through the good 

offices of Hughes und Balfour. 4t is desired to presant a menorandun 

thanking these goutionenfor their good offices and giving a summary 

account of the progress of the Shantung negotiations. Et will be stated 


that although British ond American observers have attended the negotiations 
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there is a possibility thot there miy be more or less misunderetending of 
the situation and that it is therefore desired to present tuis menorendum. 
You will explain and amplify on the reasons given uibiaey wid WLLL say 

that further concessicns on our part would invite au eruption of popular 
feelings, which,it is fearedyunder some circuristences wight huve a bad effect 


? 


0 


on relations with peat Dritain and the United States. You will state that 
it will be difficult longer to continue at “eshington the Shantung nest tietions,’ 
which had been opened through the kindness of these two sentlemenQand 
that it is desired to avait a more favorable opportunity and reopen 
nesotiations at some suitable place chosen by China dnd Japan. 

You will say that junder the circumstances which have boon described y 
a continuation of the sessions of the Shantung cormittee would be meaningless. 
Tne “Washington conference has been a glorious success in respect to the 
limitation of armaaents, the quadruple treaty, etc., and is now gradually 
approaching its close. Today to deluy the conclusion of the main con- 
ference on account of the Shantung question would not be vroper conduct 
towards the conference. It might have a bad effect on other important 


questions and mut finally endenger the success of the conference. This 


‘ a 
would be a source of great regret for the Japanese delegates. Ft is hoped 


that the committee on Yar Eastern affairs willl decide thet it is pre~ 


ferable to continue immediately with other Sino~Japanese questions. 
To Mr, Balfour besides the foregoing you will add thot we have meade 


every concession to China in covnection with the Shartung railway. You 


will say that it was on account of the sugsestion of Mr. Lanyson ag communicated 


> (Phy \ 
iu your ceblegram No. 130 Se apsie that the delegutes entirely on their 


own resgonsibility tried to discuss a proposal for a lean railway, but 


the Chinese immodiately proposed cash mayment. The loan railway proposal 


our extreme concessiong and it was a matter of the grectest regret . 


Wes 


that the Chinese took the ottitude of refusing to discuss anything except 
the method of cash payment. e 


. ( Cer Ae brew pate » 
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3. As ® result of the foregoing commmicebion it is cole gepoeted 
that the British and ‘snericans may say that it is hard to believe that 
a question which has foiled of solution at Yashington under the good 
offices of the British and American plenivotentiafies will be solved 
later at a place where the good offices of Great Britain and the United 
States will be impossible, and they miy propose medietion or some com~ 
promise midway between the Shinesge and Japanese clains. En that case you 
will reiterate the foregoing exnlunaticn of our attitude, and will say 
that we have gone to the extreme in concession andywhile we thenk Great 
Britain and the United States for their good Will ,there is no room for 
conpromise. 

You will add that if ythrough the good offices of Great BRitein ond 
the United States it vere made necessary that Jamin mke further concessions, 
net only on the one hand would the relations between China and Japaii 
not pe linpwoveds but on the other hand, frankly speaking, there would 
be occasion fer anxiety as to what wight davetep from the feeling of 
the pcopde of Japan towards Great Britain and the United Stutes, You 
will say that,if Great Britain and the United States still wish to under=- 
take any task of mediation, we must hepe. that they will work principally 
to demand « responsive attitude on the part of the Chinese. 

4. Apart from tne foregoing, you may say to the British and American 


delegates thutljif the Chinese change their attitude end accept our pro 


: 
posals, there will of course be ne objection to continuing the negotiations 


and exhausting every effort to settle this question, but in the first place 
the stubborness with which the Chinese huve miintained a strong attitude 

is due in larve part, og Avbassador Shidenara has on previous occasions 
sointed out to Mr. Hushes, to the vain hove of the Chinese for -imerican 
support. Since tne opening of the Washington cenference this hope his 

been somewhat abated by the fair ettitude ef the United States but it 


can be perceived that semothing of the feeling still remins and it would 
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therefors de better tu leave the question until after the adjournment of 
the Washington conference. 

5. nee tne course of the negotiations between China and Japan, 
it spvears that, the Chinese may have an underlying purpose of having the 
Shantuns railvay as a branch of the Si:iiuwo railway. If such stiould be 
bhe case, the Chinese misut borrow the price of the Shavtung rviluay 


frou the Brivisn, or of course China itself wight ray it, but in either 


event ,in view of the British control of the Siimpo railway, in future the 


} 
Shantuny railvay us a branch of the Shino railway vould he placed under 
British control, In that case Shantuny would be taxen out of the hands 
of Jaoun and put into the hands of Great Britain. 

This is of courses based on an wssumed case and thore is the Luupson 
proposal on the other side. tt is hard to velisve tuat the British are 


devising with the Chinese sonc plot to this effect, but the Japanese gov- 
ernement can hardly avoid giving some considoration.to this aspect. 
This cablegram is sent with an accompanying cablogram, After noting 


the views in the latter, you will take the action susgested in this 


oablesram. 


Tokyo-Sasninzton, Conference Ho. 238. Decenber 25, 1921. 


‘iepaemetonans RENEE, 

Referring to our cablegruia No, 237, we venture to think that we need 
not enlarge on the fact that there are good reasons for the Japanese 
government to advocate the phan for joint administration of the Shantung 
railway. This claim has until today never heen siven up, but yin view of 
the whole situation, the Shantuny question has nearly terminated in an 
agreement on everything except the railway question (and of course the 
important question of salt.) 


{ 
Under heading No. 2 of our cablegranm No. 15 § ann 3 is said 


T4T 


that if an agreement has been reached in the negotiations concerning every- 
thing but the railway, but there is still a difference of opinion between 
‘the Japanese and Chinese about the Shantung railway aloneg and,if, after 
that, our insistence upon the proposal for joint administration would 
stand in the way of a general settlement of the whole Shantung question, 
then and not ung$il then should the proposal for a loan railway be brought 
forward. Througn later developments of the negotiations the loan proposal 
wag brougit forward prematurely and it became necessary for the Chinese 
to answer it. Tt will be necessary to discuss it, but,if, accompanying 
the progress of the discussion, agreement is not reached on details of 
the method and time-limit of payment, you will take the action with respect 
to the British ang American plenipotentivries whicn is suggested in the 
above-mentioned cablegram No. 237. 

In that case if negotiations on this question are broken off, and 
if it becomea necessary to yublish a declaration, it is desired that 
such statement should merely show the sood basis of the Japanese claim 
for joint administration, the soirit of fairness and reasonableness in 
whicn the loan railway provosal was made, the fact that the proposal con- 
tains no terms which are exceptional in the relations of China witn other 
foreign railways at present in Chinag and a statement that this was 
the extreme proposal of Japan and that there is nothing further to do. 
It is desired that the statement shall avoid reference to details about 
the time of payment, the amount, etc. 

In the discussion of this loan proposal the Chinese delegates offered 
a counter=-proposal for cash payment. China at the present time has immense 
unpaid foreign loans, and the governnont is incurring numberless further 
foreign loans. Jt is clear that China can not in a short time pay a 
large sum in cash. if the method of cash payment is adopted, a loan of 


all or a large part of the swa must be asked of foreigners or,even if a 


domestic loan is floated it may be presumed that ag a matter of fact it 
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would be taken entirely or in lurge part by foreigners. Thus the result 
would be produced that these foreigners would have influence in Shantung 


instead of the Japanese. It is quite impossible for Japan to assent to 


se 


a Shinese proposal based on the foregoing. 


Your cablegran No. 275 has been received, but there is no change in 


our views as given in this cablegraa and Ho. 237. 


Accordingly the Japanese plenipotentiaries refused to consider payment 
through a coasortium loan and to agree to a British traffic manager. By January 
10, Tokyo was on the defensive to her representatives in Washington, Though she wag 


hh. still stubborn, slie was riocre inclined to be lenit Wily reasonable in her explanations 


(ret Aethow iad fy 


and to compromise bro Yangtze-kieng is the large water way of central China 


emptying below Shimphat.) ammabiae ANE Sinaia er, 
Con frrr era 


Tokyo=ashington, Ho, 295, Jenuary 10, 1922. 
AN . 


Urgont, Siumqealiginienpeniinad . 

1. Referring to your cadlegran No. 361, the determination of the 
Japanese government concerning the Shantung negotiations is known to you 
from our successive cablegrans, ‘ve regret that it is difficult for us 
to make further concessions. Supposing that we adopted this policy and 
choge the proposal No. % in the last part of the second section of your 

f 
cablegram No. 370fat is not hard to imagine that the Chinese delegates 
would not accept the terms we wished. 

Not only are there many precedents por loan railways, but in view of 
the history of the Shantung railway, if the joint administration plan is 
given up, there is nothing to do but to substitute the railway lean plan for 


it, (Hote. The text from here is badly gurtled and the translation corr- 
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espondingly doubtful.) ‘he Jepanese government hus no objection (2) to 
preceeding with this plan and to declaring, if it is absolutely necessary, 
that of the fifteen year period there remin five years, but it will be 
necessary to have a clear suarantee as described in the last part of your 
cablegran No. ... that if the loan is not paid after the iaipaerot that time 
and before its meturity, the Chinese shall not pay it with foreign capital. 

There are in China many instances of railway louns ruming for forty 
or fifty years which have ten or fifteen years left before mturity. The 
American Biems—Carey railway loan was for fifty years and has twenty-five 
yeara still to run. After the lapse of this remaining time and before 
the expiration of the loan period an entirely different .... (ea. Note. 

or payment | 
Possibly, arrangement} will not be vermitted. Considered in view of this, 
our proposal on the basis just described his no equal for generosity and 
should be sufficient to moet all objections. 

2. Our vosition about requiring the employment of Japanese on the 
Shantung railway during the life of the loan follows the exauple of foreign 
loans in general. “le desire the employment of a traffic manager, a chief 
accountant ond a chief engineer. The plans in your cablegrams Nos, 261 and 
268 (Note. Minutes of Shantung neetings of Decembor 19 and 20) ..ecseeces- 
sre entirely impossible of acceptance. ‘‘e attach particular importance to 
this point, but,in case of inevitable necessity, there Will be no objection 
to compromising by bringing the traffic manager and the chief accountant 
under it and making the .... (ic. Note. Possibly, activo] Ghief engineer 
Chinese and the fea. Note. Possibly, associate] chief engineer Japanese. 

3. According to your cablegram No. 268, etc., it is supposed that 
the Chinese may intend to make the Shantung railway ea branch of the Suimpo 
railway. The Shimpo railway is a trunk line comecting North China with 

rah kint . 
the Yang-tze-kiang, and already forms a complete railway system. The 


woes sofia, Nete. Possibly, Shantunz) railwey conmnects the Chinese interior 


with a sea port and in correlation with its extensions serves a purpose of 
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its own. The purposes of the two railways ure differenty und they should 
not be put in the reletion of trunk line and branch. The parties to the 
railway loans are also different, Judging by these facts, the two railways 
should be administered separately. 

4. There are at present about two thousand Japanese employed on 
the Shantung railway. In case these men were all discharged at the same 
tine, wfter the transfer of the Railway to China, the railway traffic would 
be impaired. In case they_are discharged, this should be done graduallye 
ang « sufficient compensation should be allowed them at the time of their 
release. It would be natural to pay this allowance from the receipts of 
the Shantung railway or from other assets. You will endeavor to have this 


arranged. 

To add to the difficulties there had been trouble in one Chinese government 
so the Chinese delegates were not at wll to blame for being nervous about their 
political heads. On December 13, 1921 “arshall Chang-Tso-lin, tuchun of Wanchurie, 
had marched on Peking. Less than a week later the Chinese had resigned and a new 
premier, Liang Shih-yi, end a new cubinet took office under the favor and protection 
of the Manchurian war lord. Shortly after their installation, the Japanese minister 
called on the premier to pay his respects and inquire in passing the turn of affairs 
in the Shantung matter. 

Immediutely the Chinese accused the Jupanese of pressing Peking for a concession 
in their favor. ‘Wu Pei-fu, military and political rival of Chang and right hund 
man of Tsao-Kun, tuchun of Chihli, the province in which Peking lies, alleged that 


Liang Shih-yi settled the matter privately with the Japanese minister, Obata, and 
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had ordered the Chinese in ‘Vushington to consent to the Japanese overtures, Under 
i t 


his instigation Chi Hsieh-yuun, Vang Chan-yuan, Chen Kueng-yuen and Yen Hsiang-wen, 


the tuchuns respectively of Kiangsu, littoral province of central China in which 
dies Nanking; Hupeh, céntral China province; Kiangsi, south China province; and 


Shensi, central China province, southwest of Chihli, wished to impeach the premier; 


y 


and Chihli; Honan, central China province; Shantung; Hupeh,; Hunan, south China 
province; Kiangsu, and Szechwen, south China province wished to revolt and declare 


their independence of the national government. 1t is a wonder the Chinese continued 


to conduct the discussions with the passivity and equanimity they did. 
The Japanese government gave its first indicution of relenting January 12 when 


Chata promised to reconsider the flat refusal if China meade certain promises of 
chir-t. bie rt) fall 5 


compromise and sincerity. (For No. 372, see below$ No. 295, see above.) 


Con feretetn 


¢ 
Tokyo-Washington, No. 308. January 12, 1922. 
& K J 2 


‘Seco . 

Referring to your cublegrain No. 372) as you know from our successive 
cablegrams, ‘iu Pei~Ru has sent out telegrams opposing the Liang Shih-Yi 
cabinet in connection witu the Shantung questiong and it is reported that 
he hag in fact at last decided to take an independent attitude. The tuchuns 
of Kiangsu, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Shensi, ete, and the Shanghai ...... have sent 


out telegrams impeaching Liang. The Canton sovernuent is spreading a 


proegpesanda attacking Hsu Shi-Whang and Liang Shin Vi saying that the Peking 


government has conducted secret negotiations with Japan on the Shantung 
question and has planned a Japanese loan. It is reported that this has 


naturally produced a state of opposition t the Liang cabinet in Shanghai 


h 


and other commerétal places and that Chili, Honan, Shantung, Hupeh, Hunan, 
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Kiangsu and Szechwan are on the verge of declaring their independence. In 
the meantime as reported in our cablegram No. 7 the crews of gunboats have 
enbargoed salt on the pretext of non-payment of their salaries and in the 
end have made the British ambassador vropose that warships be sent. The 
Chinese political situation is entirely chaotic and it is impossible to 
judge off hand what will be the developments, 

In view of this situation, we carmot help doubting whether the Chinese 
delegates at “Washington will proceed with a proper sense of their own 
resoonsibility to solve the Shantung question. It is imagined that on the 
contrary they will worry more about their position, will persist more ob- 
stinately in the attitude which they have hitherto taken, and will show 
no spirit of compromise. Thus no matter with whut pains and good feeling 
MacMurray and Lampson work to solve this question as reported in your 
cabelzram No. 372, it must be said to be very doubtful whether the Chinese 
delesates will really consent to a compromise proposal such es the so-called 
plan No. 4 in your cablegram No. 374, 

Japan his hitherto repeatedly claimed that it was making its ultimate 
concession ,but in spite of this it hag times without number wade changes. 
Given now if Japan should ajzain yield to the roquest of these tvo gentlemen 


it clear that it could not refuse to give consideration to, let 


and make 
us say, this plan No. 4 and should again reply to the Chinese, it is feared 
thet the Chinese still more greedily would demand further concessions and 
finally,unless we agreed on u settlement close to the claims which China has 
nitherto mde, we would be put in a bad position without reaching a solution. 
It need not be said that this is a situation which we could not HOST Cs 

“ie deeply appreciate the friendly activity of Messrs, Lampson and lac- 
Murray, but because they have made a proposal tie Japanese government 
cannot immediately am suddenfly change the claims given in our cablegram 

(etal) | | 

No. 295 mes. Still the so-called plen No. 4 in your r% egram 


No, 374 is in form a proposal for treasury notes but in essence it does 
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not nave a great difference froi our claims, and cs soon us the Chinese 
delegates have tuken a resvulution, it would not be impossibla for the Jap- 
anese governinen, to undertaxe a reconsideration. In vigug however, of the 
situation of the delegates, the Japanese government before it reconsiders, 
feels that it is essential to ascertain in some manner the purposes of the 
Ghinese delegates. 

In short, therefore, if the British and Americans will get in touch 
with tre Chinese substantially on the basis of aur views given in our cable~ 
gram Ho. 295g andi? they trusiworthily astablisi: that the Chinese delegates 
in a sincere spirit of compromise will have the respunsibility to resvlve 
on a compromise on terias siege ee our views in that cableyran or on an 
approximation of the so-called plan No. 4, then and not until then will 
the Japanese governmont reconsider. You will ieke a special effort in the 


foregoing sense. 


(op age) 


Gngland as the former ally of Japan was eager to bring about an amicable sol- 
ution of the problem. %n December 2 Lampson suggested making the Shantung railroad 


a Cninese-Jananese loan railway us a possible compromise. Hayashi had advanced this oe 
(ct , é ar bbers te and A 2 
tt 
, CAFE & 


t 
idea just a day or two before. (See No, 1223 in Chapter 15.) (Sir Maurice Hankey : 
“8 seneral secretary of the British delegation.} 


f 


Confe. eee Eo 
aed ena No. 130. December 2, 1921, 


With reference to my cablgraim Ho. 125 > (Note. minutes of first session of 
Shangtun,; negotiations) on the way home after the adjournment of the meoting 
for direct negotiutions between the Japanese and Chinese, Iampson, one of 
the men attending for the British, whose opinion is observed to carry ost weight 
with the British delegates in questions relating to China, said to one of 
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to 


on 


Gs 


if 


cur secretaries attending the meetings thut ne considered tant the heart 
of the Shantuns question wags tue Shantung railroud, and that ,if,in compensation 
for making this railroad a Ghinese railroad, the wiole value of the railroad 
should be converted into a Japanese capital loan, making it like the Shimpo 


railvay, a settlement of the question would be easy. as a method of vuurantee 


it wisht be well if someone were put in the railway. If this were done the 
position of Japan would be exceedingly geod. If China persisted in opposition, 
sympathy for the Chinese point of viow would be destroyed throughout the world. 

ve merely noted this as an eagerness on his part to help us out, but 

Ee bath 

in m interview between Saburi and Hankey, Hankey expressed the same opinion 
io Lampson, Lampson's opinion is therefore judged to be the seneral view of 
the Britisn delegution, Putting this tosetier with the views repeatedly ex- 
prossod by Hughes to Shidehara, I surmise thut this coincidence of the viows 
of great Britain and the United States may be due to an underlying idea 


that some day as mediators between Japan and China thoy may make this the 


essential point of a compromise. 


At Shidehara's suggestion Balfour agreed to a postponement of negotiations 
prevent a rupture. fle was afraid of the effect that non-settlement would have 
the fate of the Four Power Pacific treaty in the American senate und,reluctant 
he was to advise either purty one way or the other, he would have assisted «ludly 


ee ee ee Se os oe 
: te, 
both sides had wished him to mediate 


Cy, pr tired. 
299. December 29, 1921. 


Vasninston-Tokyo, Nc, 

Gn Devermber 28 Shidehara interviewed Balfour. The substance of his 
stutements in regard to the Shantung question were substantially the same 
ag his statenents to Hughes. 


The main features of the opinions expressed by Balfour were as follows: 
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l, That it would give rise to grave misunderstanding for himself or 
for Hughes to vive any advice regarding this question to either Japan or 
Chinag and only to complicate the aecadeaon lore cud more was sorething to 
be feared, he thought. Such steps had been purposely avoided, yet if there 
was auything they could do to facilitute a settlement of the mutter, they 
would certainly spre no efforts to the oxtent they wane agregable to the ‘ 
wishes of both Japan und China. 

2. He was convinced that if the negotiations on the Shantung question 
should end ftuitlessly, this would become a direct and grave hindrence to ‘i 
the nassare of the Four ®power treaty in the senate. He could not but hope 
that the Jupanese would give svecial consideration to this point. 

3. ie believed that it would be most advantageous to the settlement 
of this question if, at the sane time the ti::o Limit of tie loan was settied, 
a shert-dated special redemption period was fixed upon, 


4 


“© 


Although it was very doubtful whether or not China could ultimately 
carry out immediate payment, the fact that Japan rejected China's proposal 
for imnediate payment woutdbe used by the Chinese for propagandag: «nd yin 
such an event lie resretted that ,before the’ general American and Muropean 
public unfamiliar with the situation, Japan would be placed in a position 

of disadvantaze. 


5. de considered Shidehara'ts view that the announcement of the break- 


) 


ing off of the negotiations in the conference should for the time being be 
withheld, most appropriste to the occasion. ‘ihatever happened, he hoped 
that ut such time os it was decided to mke the announcement of the breaking 
off of nevotietions, ne would be siven due notice of this béfore it was 
carried into effect. “He did not know what immediute measures it would be 
right to take. Special consideration would have to be given with reference 
also to the opinions of Jordan and Lampson, vho had been attending the nege 

| aaa meetings. Furthermore, if it were necessary, he would gladly at 
any time confer over the mtter with Shidehara and Hughes. 
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Lumpson chatted twice with Tusneo :atguduiro, directur of the Buropeun und 


American Bureau of the Japanese Yoreign Wffice, December 27 and 31, und begged 
Japan to consider that influence a Sino-Jazanese break would have on the *our 
Power treaty and on American and English opiniong and sought to have the Japanese 
take the initiutive to reopen conversations. He urged the consideration of a 
short term loan and the employ of a traffic munuger pleasing to the tne Japanesog 


and wished them to take the advantage of Balfour's advice or mediation before he 


returned to England, 


To ull this Matasudaira countered with the difficulties of public opinion 


‘at home and in the diet and explained that the proposed railway loan was merely 


a personal plan liable to the veto of the home government. He stressed their 


continued concessions, 


Ahh Sewn 
Waghington-Tokyo, WNo. 339. : January 4, 1922, 
AQ 

On December 27 Lampson called on Matsudaira, and \s peaking entirely 
as between friends referred to the stundstill in the Shantung question. 

He said, since the Japanese plenipotentiaries hud explained at the 
last Sino-Japanese meeting that there were points on which they must have 
instructions from their home goverrment, he thought it was perhaps Japan's 
turn to reopen the negotiations. He asked whether no instructions had 
since then been received. 

Mataudaira replied that he thought in a day or two Ambassador Shidehara 
would talk with Mr. Balfour in regurd to this question, but he himseif 


would meke a frank: statement in on entirely individual capacity: the 


government and people of Japan had mde up their minds very firmly in 
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regard to this question, and he thought this was the reuscn for the difficulty 
Un 

in uccepting ae the form in which they stoud the claims made thus far by 

China. 

lampson said he of course understood the position of Japan, but if un= 
happily a break in the negotiations should be brought about now, he feared 
the consequence, or at least the tendency, would be to lead to trvuuble in 
high politics, and to bring about a condition very disadvantageous to Japan. 

Then in reply to an inquiry from Matsudeira, he stated that there was 
even fear that one of the grave consequences would be the occasioning of 
failure of ratification of the FourgPower treaty by the American senateg 
and, since in Great Britain they could not but feel great concern over the 
establishment or non-establishmemt of the treaty, it must be said that 
in tne long run the settlement or otherwise of the Shantung question would 
nave @ very great influence, 

Matsudaira said the reflection of the Shantung question on American 
public opinion might be as Mr. lumpson suid, but upon reconsidering the 
matter from the Japanese standpoint, in the first place the rights and in- 
terests of Germany with respect to Shentung hud fallen definiveiy to Japan 
based on the distinct consent of the British, French and other powers, tnrough 
the Versailles treaty. Nevertheless Japan had ne sinister plan of railroad 
monopoly; on the contrary she had announced she would make it a joint Sinv- 
Japanoue eaterprisey aud going a step farther she had hed ownership in full 
restored to China, besides making concession after concession in regard 
to the whole eventual settlement. Despite all this, the Chinese attitude 
meammile was very much lacking in sincerity, and showed a measure of 
arrogance, with a constant avidity for aiibbling over trifles, ‘lthough 
there was in consequence no gaall voice of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the government and people of Japan, the Japanese »lenipotentiaries hoped 
to take this opportunity for a satisfactory solution of the question through 
as sreat a apirid of compromise as possibley and ,drawing up a compromise 


plan on their own initiative, they proposed to recomend the plan to their 
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home government should oe with acceptance by tae Shinese. Hence, that 
this private plan of the Jananese plenipotentiaries was not based on govern-= 
mont ingtructions and in no way committed the jovernment was at the time 

mde clear by Ambassador Shidehara,. Sonseque tly, even jf 1% should recoive 
tne consent of the Chinese, it was doubtful whether finally it would or 

would not have the official backing of the Japanese sovermaent. Under 

these circumstances since Japan hud already compromised on all. she would. sive 
up, there was nothing left to do but to prevail upon the Chinese to yield 

to our railway loan proposal which was our final concessiong, 

Lampson said he understood Matsudaira's explanetion and the Japanese 
position, but he regretted that in the light of general opinion in America , 
there was difficulty in understanding the underlying motive, when jin re- 
gard to the Chinese demand 60 make immediate cash payment for the value 
of the railway, the Japanese evaded the transfer of this ready money and 
insisted to the end on a loan contract. 

itsudaira said this question from the outset was not a monetary question 
suci as of immediate payment or a loan centract, but the aforesaid con- 
cessions had come to be mude with respect to the disposition of the railroad, 
which disposition was based upon actual end complete ommership. He was 
convinced therefore that from this point of view there was no injustice in 
Japan's demand for duly advantageous reservations in return for abandoining 
ownersnip, 

Lampson replied that he“fully understood tits delicacy of this question, 
Mr. Balfow also with the utmost caution was avoiding any proposition which 
migat in any way be misunderstood as interferences and had an earnest wish 
for the harmonious continuation of the negotiations, in the fervent hope 
that some points of compromise mizht be found. 

Afterwards, on the thirty-first, Matsudaira called on Lampsong and 


the latter reforred to the Shantuns question again in a friendly conversation, 


He gaid tir. Balfour had about decided to return home on a ship leaving Janusry 
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14g and Mr. Balfour's earnest hove now was that a satisfactory settlement 
P bia 44 1 & : : 

of the Shantunz question would be reachod, If by change this question should 

end in not being settled, the fuvorable time for mediation vould have slipped 

bys Thus all the labor up to today vould be for naugh}, which would be 

most regrettable. Could not Japan take the initiative in reopening con= 

versations, he sugzested,. 
‘ 

Matsudaira replied, if Japan at once entered upon conversations there 

would be nothing else in the end but a brenking off of negotintions. The 
. 8 

Japanese dolegates had not tried as yet to have any interviov/ with the 

Shinese, but they wero considering the question with the object of finding 

a method of settlement in case interviews were oventually impossible. 

Lampson then repeated in the min the views he hud siven in tho con- 
versation of the twgnty-seventh, in rogard to the reflection of american 
public opinion and tho disudvant.;eous effects exerted thereby on Japan, 
pointing owt the inexpediency of leaving tie question unsettled. 

Matsudaira said he was thankful for Lampson's friendly proposals, but 
even in Japan the Riet had already begun its sessions, and in regard to 
the naval question also there was considerable criticism of the sovermacnt. 
Besides, since it wag just at this time that oublic coitroversy wus particulurly 
loud over the PFour@Power treaty, a snow of concession in regurd to the 
Shantung question would certainly cause public discussion to seethe. Hot only 
would the position of the government thereby be very mich endangered, but 
it might even be exvected to exert some effect upon the various decisions 
of the Yashinzton conference, It was necessary to pay heed to the trend 
of oublic opinion in ‘smerica, but still Japanese public opinion could not 
on that account be isnored, 

Lampson agreed with Matsudaira's views. Then yo.s nis own individual 
impression yhe said he thought thatyif it was hurd to uccept cush paynent 
for the valueof the railway, might not the negotixtions come to settlement 


by making it wu short-dated loan (that is to say, maturity end redemption 
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in tvolve er thirteen yoars) ang amending things so that a traffic minager 

accentadple to Jupan be engaged? Of course there was a fair amount of reason 
* . 

in the Chinese claim which would choose a treasury note plan, Not only 

would there be guch reliable security as raibyay receipts, but Lb might 

make settlement easier thun to pass everything over into the hands of 

capitalists. 

Motsudaire, seid he was unwble to make any statement whatever regurding 
points of detail, but whut the Japinese plenipotentiaries hud said in re- 
gard to treasury notes vas certainly proposed in order to discover points 
of compromise and above all to understand thoroughly the real motive of the 
Chinese. Accordingly these were Gil nothing more than privete propesuls 
of the plenivotentiarics, and it was hard to tell wheather or not the cove 
ernment would finally approve them. In short, Jepan )following the precedent 
of nunberless railway loans in China,vished to conserve her proper interests, 
and ylthough it was perhaps inevitable that there would be somo wio would 
make a notual discrimination between a newly organized reilway and an al- 
ready conpleted railway, if he were to give his candid opinion, he was 
entirely of a differowt opinion, Rather, im the case of a newly organized 
railway, even if frest discussion should arise with respect(oven) to agree= 
ments which concerned those who held interests in political end financial 
circles, when it cane to the case of the Shantung reilway, it was a matter 
of assigning a railway to which ownership was already fully acquiredg and, 
therefore he thought i+ was not particularly unreasonable to propuse terms 
for that railway that were advuntugeous when compared with those fer an 
unfinished railroad. 

Lampson expressed agroement with Motasudaira's views. Then he said he 
hoped that in all events, since Balfour planned to return home on the fourteenth, 
the Japanese would hasten a harmonious Solution and at the same time take 


opportunity to talk with Balfour, He wished it understood jpowever, that the 


British had no desire to interfore in the discussion over this question. He 


added the above views were entirely his personal ones. 
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plenipotentiaries a detailed uccount of «ll the barticulurs cf the interview. 
( Appare 5 
Té was due to tris as well os tu tha receipt of Lurther instructieps from Tokyo 
that the Jupsnese reopened the negotiations January +7, until the second deadlock 
occurred. This time Yampson und Lieeiurray presented to Hanihara three temtative 
peeposals, te whica they added o fourth on January 9, said to be their om, though 


the Jonanese plan ary suspected Balfour and Mughes! hand, 
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Mediation had been first suggested December 30, und the Chinese representutivos 


sought the aid of bot) Balfour and Hushes Jenuiry 3. The Jepunese, puvever, 


oe si - ae oe qt. 
roto reverts to direc 
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nesatived the idea and said it would be bott 
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China again called fer mediation soveral days Intorg aud again vent tu see Mngnes 


and Balfour. Hughes, however, refused tu tuke tuc 


likewise by tho other side.) 


a 


‘< 1 
— Unfortunately the four well-meant propesniis “re available, { For Ho. 370 seca 
above. \ 
Corbansneh 
Yashingson-Tokyo, So. 3726 January 9, L922. 
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On Jauuary 7, called upon Haurihare ang said that as a result of 


i the Sine-Japanege 


a private conferencé with MacMurray <fber the deadlock af 
nezobiutions on the Sixth, he und MacMurray had a tentative suggestion to 


communicate to the Japanese and Ghinese dolegates ond hud dravm up a persenal 


P + : nS lar or tthek inforna ti 
plan with the idea that it should be submitted cnly Por their information, 
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Moechurray also vas to have joined hia nerve. This oeragme cro voual veut b= 


ihe tentutively to outline a plen which had happered to 


yal? 


selutely no further 
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secur to therg Therefore, such being his intention, he wonid like to know the 


unreserved ovinion of the Javanese delegutas. 
Hanihara usked whether Hushes and Belfour aise knew abvent tite. Lemnson 


roolied thas nothing you nal Desn said te tiem and tr 
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that any suggestions’ should be made by the -vaericans and British, much less 
thet wr aptoays should be inade to imverfera in tho Sino-Jepanese nejgetletions 
Only us observers who vere funiliar with the course of negotiations up te the 
presunige ald a8 2 result of their anxiety that « ts.y might be found to brenk 


the dcadlock, they iad bit voon this vlan and desired the unreserved critiecisn 


of the Japanese in regard to it. If the oriticisu iad vievs of the Japanese 


vere odverse, tie plan nese ret A divulgod te the Chinese, but the desire was 
to propose this personal plow also te the Siiucse. Attar makine the aveve 
at 


Seieqcbs agai ain ale cts ee ae sete ap otek i awe co eae ee aig ate tale hey 
stotonmonts, be voad wlond tie Siree conproniiue vrosusals, 
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Nanihara, iPter rohin; ene or tyvo guesticus cbows these throe pronusals, 
replied that the fact was that the instructicns sivon the Japenese delesotes 


yfore iamossible for therm to accept 


were very a 


- is f 33 E . A eke Heeek MSV gates A ah ae EM ect iS hels apn 
ub ance any of these sroooseis as whey puood, thut is te say, that 1% was 


tah 


impossible for thei be wake any dectsoious citelds of the vraginal Jap nose 


proposal -ithvuut requestin; Lnstructions Tren the gerormusoins 


he would at any rate, however, consult the otner delegutes as a matter of 


that he would be very grateful if he could know at 


IL 


form, Lampson repsated - 


once the views of the other 


The unanimous view of all the Javanese delegates regurdin, the ubove 


mentioned tiree provusais is not only that they ctill shov wide differcuces 


shen cuMmpured with the provusal made by us in the ieebiny of the ciscch as 


vlan can be nuthing less 


ants ie 


our final concession, but alse ies soils cersena. 


tnan a vrosusal of whien Mughes and Dulfour wore infermed aid which was yiven 


ott to be a plan ide vu She spur of the nonens by Lampson and MacMurray, 
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where Lt would bo very casy for wie tu cxereise their ,jood offices. <aftor 


taking leave, tney sent Laniuura the fourt: srupesal, contained iu accompanying 
cublegraa Bb, do. 374, Tuey said tuat in any caue tue, referrou tulis tuo the 
pastaeniers of the Japunese plenipoveniiuries and nopod Siu. the lavter 
would Subwit te us a macter of form to the Jupanese covermont. 

Lampson aud Maciurray proposed that us time would have to elapse vofore 
instructions could be received from the Japanese government, in the meantime 
arrangements might be made for the immediate resumption from today of the 
deliberations regarding other unsettled questions. Hanihara explained that 
the resumption of negotiations beginning today would be practically very 
difficult and that it would be difficult for any of the four proposals as 
they stood to receive the approbation of the Japanese government. As such 
was their earnest desire, however, he agreed at any rate to transmit them 
to his government, ; 

Both Lampson and MacMurray avoided any statement that this was the view 
of Hughes and Balfour and ciaimed that the only intent was that they in their 
capacity as observers desired to facilitate tne proyress of une negotiations 
on this queetica. It is not difficult, however, to conjecture that this is 
also the view of the British and American delegates. They took great pains 
not to adopt an attitude tending toward mediation or interference and signified 
their willingness to exercise their friendly offices in any way. Both the 
British and Americans are making every effort to bring about a harmonious and 
prompt settlement and their sincerity cannot be gainsaid. 

| Please take note of ses above at once together with my views as expressed 
in cablegram No. sth cae edie instructions as to how f am to reply to the 


suggestions of the British and Americans. 


The following day Hughes and Balfour came out with a joint compromise suggestion 


which would permit the Japanese loan and a Japanese engineer, provided Japan would 
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abandon her claim for a Japanese accountant and Japanese traffic manager. 


The United States, because feeling ran high over Shantung i the Senate, was 
equally anxious to help erase the differences if permitted. Tokyo reported two calls 
from Roland P. Morris, American ambassador, December 28 and January §- In the first 
Morris politely inquired about the rumor that the impasse at Washington was due to ’ 
alleged lack of instructions from the home office, and in the second he courteously 
offered to help. 4t is interesting to note the difference in manner and tone of 
atatement of the Japanese foreign minister in speaking of the Chinese and of the 


men at Washington. The first is filled with hauteur and impatience, while the second, 


though touched with dislike, is conciliatory. 


Coder 
Tokyo-Washington, No. 247, December %, 1921. 
Washington-London, No. 752. December 28, 1921. 


TokygtWashingt on; NoN2e7—~ Jenparx_V\ LAR 


On December 26, the American ambassador called upon the foreign minister 
and said it was reported in the newspapers that the reason that the Chinese- 
Japanese negotiations on the Shantung question had come to a standstill was 
that the Japanese government had not sent instructions to the Japanese delegates 
in Washington. He had received a cablegram from his government relative to this 
matter. He handed me this cablegram,but it consists only of a summary of the 
progress of the Japanese-Chinese negotiations. 


The foreign minister replied that the Japanese government continued to 


advocate its proposal for Joint administration of the Shantung railway, but 
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that previously this proposal for a loan had been presented to the Chinese 
delegates by the Japanese delegates as their personal plan. After the loan 
proposal had been made, the Japanese government would have no other course than 
to approve it, but this was the extreme limit of concessions which the Japanese 
government could make. As there was no other way out except for the Chinese 
delegates to approve the Japapese wiewe: he had therefore cabled the Japanese 
delegates that there was no room for further concessions. . 

The American ambassador then referred to the details of the term and 
amount of the loang in case the loan proposal should go through, but the foreign 
minister replied that he did not at this time desire to discuss the questions 
of term and amount and that the present question was whether or not the Chinese 
would approve the Japanese laan proposal. If the Chinese accepted the loan 
proposal, then it would be time enough to have an exchange of views regarding 
the details of time Limit ,etc.to be decided upon. The intention of the Japanese 
government was, however, to ask for nothing else than to take as a standard the 
terms of other railway loans at present held by foreign count&ries in China 
and it was not intended to ask for exceptionally advantageous terms. The 
contenta of our conference cablegram No. 237 was explained. 

Cerf ern tets 8 Raa 

sgky OrRasling ton. Nes 287, January 7, 1922, 

The American ambassador to Tokyo came to the department on January 6, and 
said,if there were anything he ought to do in regard to the Shantung question, 
he wished to be told of it without hesitation. 

The minister of foreign affairs thanked him for his kindness, and he 
explained stogether with the circumstances of the instructions to the plenipotent-~ 
faries last December, the later developments of the question. 

The ambassador again referred to the amount of money, and such details, 

The minister, not wishing to go through a discussion of these details at 
this time, explained in short that if the Chinese would first of all express 


their consent to the railway loan proposal, which was Japan's final point of 
compromise, things would be righted and then progress would be seen in the 
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negotiations. Particularly he had explained before that what Japan was «.: 
asking was nothing more than the ordinary railway loan terms held by varioug 
foreign countries in China, 

After all there was no small number of Japanese engaged in various railroad 
and salt enterprises in Shantung and they had already been there several years. 
Consequently it would be by no means easy to make even approximate restitution 
to these. As a matter of fact the Japaneses along, engaged in the service 
of the Shantusg railway reached the number of 2,000. If these were with- 
drawn at one time, it would mean nothing but a cessation of the railway 
service, 

Again with respect to various other enterprises, Yapanese were at this 
time laying the foundations of a livelihood and had invested no small amount 
of property. Consequently it was only to be expected that for the Chinese 
government to expel Japanese from Shantung jwithout taking into consideration 
the interests of ties Japanese (he added that the attitude of the Chinese 
delegates gave this impression), would lead to unlooked-for difficulties. I+ 
would, to speak moderately, be a great mistake if the Shantung railway, acquired 
by Japan from Germany through untold sacrifice, should be returned to China. 

The Chinese government should feel very thankful for the attitude taken 
by Japan. Therefore,if the Chinese plenipotentiaries would carry on the negotiat- 
ions in this spirit, he thought the solution of the question would be easy, If, 
however, they did not, he thought that, even if views were exchanged to the last 
detail, it would simply be a useless repetition of arguments, and by no means 
result in harmonious settlement. 

The ambassador said he understood fullyg and would send a cable at once 


to the secretary of state. 

Shidehara in a conference with Hughes December 28 :won the latter to view sympath=- 
stically the importance of the Japanese view of the loan proposal. It is interesting 
to wee with what skill the Oriental holds in check the American's eagerness to inter- 
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Washingvonntokyo, Nos 296, December 28, 1921. 
Vonage . 
Referring to our cablegram No. 277; > 


“Waking advantage of an interview with the secretary of state, Shidehara 
referred to the Shantung question, saying that he believed the secretary had 
received frequent reports from the American observer on the progress of the 
negotiations between the Japanese and Chinese delegates, but that it would 
be appropriate to commmnicate to him the essential features, “te then gave 
the following explanation: 

1. At the time of the Paris conference the right of ownership to the 
Shantung railroad and the administration and operation of the road were ex- 
pressly mentioned, and were made to revert to Japan. 

2. The proposal for joint control of the Shantung railroad was origin- 
ally made in order to comply with the wishes of Chinayg and to this China gave 
formal consent in 1918, 

3. In spite of this the Chinese were speaking against this proposal for 
joint control, and were saying also in the Shantung conference that, because 
of Japan's insistence on this proposal they would not continue the discussions. 
The negotiations were therefore on the verge of rupture. 

4. The Japanese delegates were concerned mainly over the wider issues, 
and desired a settlement of this question. 4f therefore there were any 
appropriate plan to take the place of the one for joint proposal, they had 
made it clear that they would not decline to give it consideration and submit 
it to their howe govermment. As a proposal under the above heading and taking 
precedent from customary railroad loans, the conclusion of a loan between the 
Chinese government and Japanese capitalists was proposed as the private plan 
of the Japanese delegates alone, 


Se Nevertheless ,the Chinese rejected the loan proposal, and said they 


would offer a proposal for prompt payment, or a proposal for payment through 
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short-dated treasurypotes. To a third party it would appear that the difference 
in the opinions of the two countries was very small indeed, and accordingly 
the thought might arise that it was hard to understand why Japan was adhering 
to such a small question and so delaying settlement. Nevertheless, the oer 
slightness of the present difference was based entirely on concessions made 
by Japan. To seek any further concessions of Japan amounted to forcing an 
out-and-out surrender, which was something the Japanese people would by no 
means put up with. The Japanese delegates therefore, having given detailed 
reports to their government on the progress of this question, were awaiting 
the government's decision. Under these circumstances they were proposing 

the postponement of the negotiations until the arrival of these instructions. 

Then lately they had finally come in receipt of the instructions. These 
stated that the efforts of Hughes and Balfour for direct negotiations were 
profoundly appreciated, but ,although, with difficulty, the railway loan 
proposal alone would be conceded, no further concession than this could be 
made under any circumstances. Accordingly, unless the Chinese changed their 
former attitude and showed a spirit of compromise, Japan's opinion was that 
it was useless to sontine the negotiations any longer, 

Since such were the government’s views there were no special steps to 
be taken except for the Japanese delegates to hold a negotiations meeting and 
there to declare the government's decision, Yet he himself could not but 
feel great hesitation over this course since an official declaration made at 
this time would be construed as a rupture of negotiations. 

On the other hand in China there was a change in the cabinetgand what- 
ever might be the policy of the new government, nothing had been heard as 
yetg and therefore Shidehara was thinking it would be best to postpone the 
reopening of negotiations for a while until the situation became clear, 

To this Hughes said that at an interview the other day with Balfour the 
latter had stat an opinion with which he agreed, namely, that beclse tie Ge. 


Shantung question was inherently very secret, it was best for Great Britain 


and America to stand entirely outside and for them to give no advice whatevers(-) 
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Should they give any advice there would be various misunderstandings from both 
countriesj and even supposing that Japan should compromise, it wauld be ex- 
pedient bok Nee to make the compromise on her own initiative, since it 

would show the world in genera#l a magananimous attitude on the part of 

Japan. ; 

After repeating several times that undes these circumstances he had no 
intention of offering advice to Japan, Hughes then said that if only as a 
friend he might state frankly a thought that was always uppermost in his 
mind,é The Shantung question was considered a reflection of Japan's aggressive 
policy by Americans and Europeans unversed in the Japanese situation. He 
therefore thought that if Japan would seize this golden opportunity and show 
an attitude of magnanimity in regard to this question and sweep away the mis- 
understandings of the general public, it woud be most desirable. 

Again,he said that if in this railway loan also it was the general and 
familiar case of China asking foreign countries for funds to lay the railway, 
no matter what terms the foreign capitalists laid down, they would not give 
rise to public controversy, but when China had no wish to raise a loan for the 
Shantung railway, insistence by Japan on a long-dated loan would, he feared, 
arouse the suspicion that Japan's restoration of Shantung was not a real re- 
storationg and that she might be cherishing some secret ambitions. 

In reply Shidehara explained that even though the loan were called long- 
dated, the framing in addition of a special short-date redemption period with- 
in the time limit was a question for the council on negotiations, China was 
proposing a special redemption periad of three and a half years. While the 
Japanése were not giving their consent to this, their personal opinion was 
that they had no desire to oppose in principle a proposal which would frame 
a special short-date redemption period. 

Hughes said that this point was very important in facilitating a settle- 
ment of this question. 

Shidehara then went on to say that yin regard to the Chinese proposal 


Ly 


for immediate payment, attention mist be given to two points, namely: 
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1. China had already made loans from Japan of vast sums, and she was act- 
ually in arrears in the interest payment on many of the loans. ‘The fact that 
she claimed nevertheless, that she would make immediate payment for the Shantung 
railway would be understood to: be°for the purpose of expelling Japanese economic 
interests altogether from Shantungy and it was feared this would sting the 
pride of the Japanese peophe. 

2. In the light of the state of money circulation in China today, it 
was wery difficult for Chinese bankers to provide funds all at one time. On 
this account this was sure to be a means of inciting the hostility of the 
Chinese against the Japanese, The result of Japan's agreement to the pro- 
posal of immediate payment would be the stimulating of anti-Japanese propaganda 
in China. 4t would be difficult for Japanese statemen to overlook this. 

Hughes seemed exceedingly impressed with these two points, and,saying that 
they were points which had entirely escaped his notice before, was silent for 
awhile. Then he said he thoroughly understood themy and asked whether it was 
agreeable to me if he publicly handled this question. 

Shidehara replied that he was explaining to Mr. Hughes all the circumstances, 
because it was through Mr. Hughes’ kindness that the negotiations meetings 
had been brought aboutg and it was not all with the idea of asking anything of 
Mr. Hughes. 

Hughes replied that Jin any cage he considered it a very important opinion 
I had expressed'that the situation was too critical for immediately holding 
a negotiations meeting and announcing to the Chinese delegates the termination 
of negotiations, and that therefore this should be pe&tponed for a short time. 


Our conversation thereupon ended. 


Two days later the American secretary of state was worried over the alleged ultima- 
‘tim of Obata to Yen at Peking, but Shidehara passed it off as a misunderstanding and 


asked him to seek a compromise from China, Again ughes’ fingers itched to take the 


reins in the Shantung affair and again he waited in vain for the desired invitation. if 
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Shidehara replied to the above that minister Obata had only inqured the 
policy of the new Chinese cabinet and ceed the consideration of thts question 
by the Chinese government, and that he did not doubt that the report that 
a communication in the nature of an ultimatum had been sent, was due to a 
misunderstanding. He concurred in the view that to break off negotiations 
would be very undesirable. He asked if it was impossible to ascertain, .. ~ 
through the friendly offices of the secretary of state, whether the Chinese 


would not consent to a compromise. Hughes replied that aa far as he legitimately 


could in his position, he would try to do this. 


When he saw that the renewed discussions were going to end with both sides 
standing fast, Shidehara told Hughes that the latest Chinese proposal was unacceptable, 
successful mediation was impossible with his present instructions, and that he did 


not wish him to intervene. 


Conforeer 
er a a 354. January 6, 1922. 


Shidehara, conceiving that it would be fitting to inform both Hughes 
and Balfour, prior to the meeting of the Shantung Wonference on January 6, 
that there would be no gituation that would call for their intervention, called 
on Hughes on the morning of that day and told him thakwhed the Shantung negotiate 
ions were resumed the day before yesterday, the Chinese delegates positively 
refused the original proposals in reference to immediate payments and deferred 
payments They had proposed as a concession at the conference yesterday that, 
in the case of immediate payments, they would make deposit of the entire amount 
upon a fixed date, and, in reference to deferred payments that they should be 
made by means of promissory notes of Ghinese banks. In case the Japanese found 


aifficulty in accepting this, they had said that they desired to request the 


mediation of Hughea and Balfour. 
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However, the instructions of the Japanese government were that they must 
insist on the proposal for a railway loan as a substitute for the joint manage- 
ment of the railway, and, as they were explicit, the Japanese delegates had no 
discretionary power. Accordingly, if at this time they immediately agree 
to the proposal that request be made for the mediation of both Hughes and Bal- 
four, it was feared that it would inconvenience the Japanese government » and, 
ef course Messrs. fughes and Balfour, and would complicate more and more. At 
the meeting of the conference this afternoon, he and his associates expect 
to declare that the situation at this time is not such that it demands the 
intervention of Hughes and Balfour, He hoped it was well understood that he 
himself and the others had left no stone unturned in their efforts to arrive 
at a settlement of these questions but finally they had been fruitless. 

Hughes said that Shidehara displayed our sincerity in the report and re- 
peated several times that he found it hard to understand the attitude taken 
by the Chinese delegates and gaid that the efforts expended by us all for the 
settlement of these questions had been well recognized. He added that, at any 
any rate, if the conference gets to the point where it is broken off, it will 
be a very difficult thing to reopen it again and, on that account, he earnestly 
desired that measures be taken, some way or other, at today's meeting to ensure 
that these would be an opportunity to continue the meetings. 

There was no time to call upon Balfour previous to the meeting this 
afternoon, so Matsudaira was mde to mike explanations to him about the 


situation through Lampson. 


The Japanese representatives privately accused the Chinese of a lack of sincerity 
in their dickering and of a desire to mbke trouble at first, but later they came to an 
appreciation of the difficulty of the situation. At the opening of the conversations, 


Chinese present in Washington tried to prevent their nationals from attending the meeting, 


TTS 


Throughout the parleys there were demonstrations both in America and in China against 


eny settlement at all. Wang-Chung-hui threatened to resign on December 18 if the 


matter were not settled in a week. 
On December 3 and 8 the Japanese reported that the Chinese were trying to atir 
up antagonism by livid interviews with the press and to bring the meeting to a stand- 
atill by stubborn quibbling and insistance on minor details. There ie an excellent 
elementary lesson in diplomacy in the second of the two messages, diplomacy that is 
nothing but glorified horse-trading. in other words, hold out boldly for something 
you don't want for a few days, so that you may magnaimously concede it later to get 


a few things that you do. 


Cont TA Gat Ce 


Washing toncTokyes, Nos 141. December 3, 1921, 
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The replies made by Plenipotentiary Delegates Sato and Sze to Balfour 
and Hughes during the first session of the Shantung negotiations on December 1 
were given out on the afternoon of the second and were published in the news- 
papera of the third. Sur fair and reasonable attitude and especially the point 
of our expressing sympathy with the difficult position of the Chinese delegates 
seem to have made a general good impression. | 

On the afternoon of the second Wellington Koo told the press correspondents 


that these Sino-Japanese negotiations were informal meetings of the Japanese 
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and Chinese delegates and formed a part of the general conference and therefore 
the results would be reported to the conference. The name of direct Sino- 
Japanese negotiations therefore was not applicable to them. The fact that re- 
presentatives of other countries sat at the same table and participated in 

the meetings was sufficient to prove this. Most of the newspapers published 
this on the third, but it was generally regarded only as a one-sided excuse. 

During the first session Sze repeatedly pressed the British and American 
“observers”, who had taken seats in one corner of the conference room, to sit 
at the conference table, and we also invited them politely enough but they 
declined and would not. From the second session they sat at one end of the 
table ,but did not put in a word. 

These remarks of Sze and the announcement issued by the secretariat of the 
Chinese delegation may both be regarded as charactéristic Chinese methods of 
procedure, but there is the point that we must sympathize with the difficulties. 
of the Chinese delegates. Jt is therefore our intention to take an attitude of 
the utmost tolerance and to ignore these trifling matters on which they set 
their wishes. 

At the time of the second session, Chinese students in several automobiles 
displaying banners with large inscriptions “We oppose direct negotiations" formed 
a kind of parade and rode back and forth through the city, but it appears that 
they got no particular response. 


Codie 
Washington-Tokyo, ‘No. 161. December 8, 1921. 


am, 


Urgent. Wovquniomnkewsien. . 


Referring to my gonference cablegram No. 163 (Note. Minutes of fifth session 
of Shantung paeatiations of Dec. @.), with regard to that part of the public 
property for administrative purposes acquired and improved by the Germans during 
the German regime (as stated in your instructions), we have been arguing for 


two days with the policy that the principle of return with compensation must be 


unequivocally accepted and then when the Chinese made concessions in other 


matters,we would concede this point. The Chinese, however, fearing public 


’ 
opinions, stubbornly claimed that it is impossible to accept the principle of 
return with compensation and that if the dapanese had received this property 

from the Germans without compensation, it should likewise be returned to 

China without compensationy and they refused to yield. We refrained from bringing 
up a number of other difficult questions and feel that it would be a shame to 
bring the negotiations to a standstill on account of such a small matter. We 
insisted upon return with compensation in principle but explained that it 

would not be necessary to make payment at once. We tried to change the sub- 

ject of the discussion to other mattera,but the Chinese refused to consent to 

pass on to dither suyjects with this question still left unsolved. Finally a 
compromise was made as explained in my conference cablegram No. 163. This 

was due in large part to the pressure exerted upon the Chinese by the British 

and Americans. 

We feel under the circumstances that the best policy\to pursue is for the 
Japanese government to manifest a generous attitude and reach a quick settle- 
ment, especially as the Chinese delegates in this conference show a vacillating 
policy and act as though they would like to break up the negotiations, even upon 
a trifling pretext, at a time disadvantageous to Japan and upon questions also 
disadvantageous to her. In view of the foregoing, please send instructions 
at once to the effect that we will accept return without compensation. 

° rs ry ° *) . ° ° e ° ° e e 

The Chinese also continually insist upon reopening negotiations about the 

matter of the railroads, which is the subject of my conference cablegram No. 

150. Observing that British and American, especially American, public opinion 

ia unfavorable toward our proposal of joint administration, their idea probably 

is that ,if a clash should result over this question, a breakdown of the negotiations 
would result, but that since the preponderance of sympathy would be on their 

side, they could place the responsiblity upon the Japanese. Therefore, as it 


is extremely necessary that you inform us without delay of the government's policy, 


so that we may act accordingly in negotiating this matter, please cable us at 
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the same time instructions in regard to our recommendations in the above 


mentioned cablegram. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 178, December 9, 1921- 


..-+, Therefore, Shup Ji-gei was wondering whether at least the Shantung question 
was to be disposed of in proper fashhen, and present Sino-Japanese relations 
made satisfactory, and whether they would proceed to leave the understanding of 
the Far Eastern question in this conference pending and put off decision to a 

' favorable day. 

Accordingly, although they themselves had presented their resignations, 
they would have interviews every day with the plenipotentiariesy, and give critics. 
isms on eventual plans, acting thus in the capacity of advisers to this extent 
only, etc.g 

It is seen from this that Shuu Ji Sai attempted no questions in regard 
to our future attitude on the Shantung question, All he said was: "We will not 
be satisfied unless there is unconditional restoration; otherwise, no matter 
how fair the settlement, it will not be welcomed by the people of our country. 
However, though we speak of unconditional restoration, itis only natural that 
there should be conditions within these very non-conditions"®. He repeatedly 
criticiesed our extreme policy in the customs question, stating earnestly and 
emphatically the natural reasons for an increased tax, and the reasons ‘ig it 


would not be to Japan's disadvantage to agree to it. 


There were reports of a national economic agitation throughout China coming from 


h 
Shangai because of direct negotiations, but other parts were resigned and calm, prefer=-_,, 
(Platt fobiors 


ring to direct their attention to the cancellation of the twenty-one demands. (‘tne 


identifications in the first cable are uncertain. Dr. David Z. T. Yui, was a repre- 


sentative of the Chinese Educational Association, Dr. Chang Mon-lin, a member of the 
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United Chinese Ynanbers of Nonmerce, Hgeu Meltang, a delegate of the Shantung People's 
Union and Charles James Fox, editor of dhe North Chine Star, representative of the 


American chamber of commerce in China. Some of these might have been referred to in 


the ~Sedshemine- message. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 758, December 7, 1921. 


WolehAngtausLdydoiy, NO Sx [Dedgkbed 10, aa2k_, 


According to a report from Shanghai, the National Diplomatic association of 
Shanghai could not hold its mass meeting because of lack of men, but a meeting 
was held in the ........+- assembly hall on the third. 

It was proposed as an urgency measure &@o cable immediately to the Washington 
conference in regard to the question of direct negotiation on the Shantung 
question, and, besides setting forth the claims of the people of China, to 
start a resignation movenent. But some of the members claimed that ,if direct 
negotiation on this question were going to be refused, the only way would be 
repudiate the Peking government and the representatives it had sent. There was 
warm discussion over this, but in the end it was decided that direct negotiation 
on the Shantung question must be fought under any and all circumstances. They 
seem to have resolved that if in repudiating the Peking government a powerful 
organizetion on the part of the people was necessary, rather than to cssecee 
unnecessarily, they should have each representative present his viewsy and 
then at the next meeting to devise a final plan. 

Also such corporationa.ias the Shanghai Shipping company. (Note. Text is 
*Sooshooksai") “Koosou" Educational Association, and the Federation of Shanghai 


*Kakuro" companies held sigs Yate meetings on the fifth, because of the dangerous 


situation existing in the fact that the Chinese representatives had not yet 
formally presented the Shantung question before the Washington conference even 
though the conference had met more than 20 days before. d 

After reading aloud cablegrams from Jo Jitsu Shoo and JVB hw, their 


Fi } 
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two representatives | they sent an admonitory cablegram to the department of 
foreign affairs at Peking and to the Chinese plenipotentiaries at the Washington 
conference, warning them that the repudiation of the Shantung proposal and the 
twenty-one demands was the desire of the entire people, and they had stipulated 
its presentation before the Washington cofference. They had heard now that the 
Washington conference would break up before Christmas, and yet the government 
representatives were delaying and not presenting the matter, This they Sinounced 
as wrong. Although public opinion in China was aroused, the government, under 
restraint from Japan, was acting conevary-® the wishes of the people. Unless 
the three plenipotentiary delegates could be immediately urged on to making 
the proposal, the people would take a more threatening attitude. 

Also the “Shookaisou" Federation [ Ed. Note. rematiy "iekceoat be the same 
as Sooshookai or Shanghai Shipping Company above! Poapatched cables to “Joo Jitsu 
Shoo" and the Chinese plenipotentiaries saying ae there must be no direct 


negotiation on the Shantung question regardless of when or where, 


Conte af whe fess | 
Toky8-Washington » No. 165. a 


Warhinglan~Torider No. 66 | Reewtevsr, 192 le 

The principal points, today, as gathered from the news reports from all 
sections, of the responsive feelings which are the effect in China of the 
direct negotiations of the Shantung questions at Washington are as follows: 

1. Shanghai districts: -- 

The Chinese newspapers of this section, generally speaking, have published 
articles in opposition to the Japanese-Chinese negotiations on this question, 
and among them, the Min party organs are spreading the proppganda that, if a | 
break-down of the direct negotiations is to be caused, there is nothing left 


TAT 


but to disown the Peking government. The anti-Japanese newspapers have published 
arguments to the effect that, while it is difficult to manifest opposition to 
direct negotiatiions, especially as they are through the good offices of England 
and America, they had better raise the popular claim against the twenty-one 
demands, which include the unconditional return of their rights and interesta 

in Shantungg during these negotiations. Also,the National Diplomatic Advisory 
Council on December 5, adopted a resolution to send a cablegram to the Wash- 
ington conference to the effect that the direct negotiations of the Shantung 
questions had been traitorous action on the part of the Peking government and that 
they did not recognize the qualifications of the Chinese delegates dominated 

by it. 

One Rtudents” alliance and the Association of Business Guilds held a so~ 
called mass meeting lasting two days, December 8 and 9, and, by way of demonstration, 
had a processiong and published a gaheral dediaracion calling for the cancelling 
of the twenty one demands and also stating their opposition to the direct negotiations 
on Shantung, and also sent a cable to the American government. 

In short, one part of the Chinese are in a state of indignation but in 
general they are caln. 

2. Peking. 

In this section, the Vhinese papers have received the reports of the direct 
negotiations of the Shantung question and, unexpectedly, have shown indifference. 
Their editorials, together with a display of dissatisfaction regarding the direct 
negotiations, are stating that jas the matter has gone so far and it is no longer 
ppssible to achieve the purpose of avoiding direct negotiations, they should 
give all support and efforts for any kind of an advantageous settlement which 
will recover to China the Shantung railway and also cancel the Japanese-Chinese 
treaties of 1915 and 1918, 

The Students” alliance ig also planning a demonstration for the breif 
to warn the government and to arouse the attention of the peophe, but it is said 


that the Chinese foreign office later decided to explain the status of the Shan- 


mae 


tung question and to announce that this was not direct negotiations. 
dn the Canton section, though the Chinese papers have received the Shanghai 


papers, there are no partiular echoes, 

In Nanking although some tens of students made a demonstration of their 
opposition to the direct negotiations, the people are generally calm. 

Obata related a plea for concesgeions on the Shantung railroad proposal from Yen and 
his general dissatisfaction at the turn of Far Eastern affairs in the general conference. 
Obata answered him as austerely as usual. He gives his version of the questionable inter- 
view with Yen December 27 that reached dugies mnowleda as an ultimatum, Every generality 
that Yen i cexoed he punctured with biting ascerbity. Me did not say outright that 
Yen was a liar, but his contradicitions amounted to that. His shortness and plainness 
of speech is more characteristiccof the military man than the diplomat; one can easily 
see how it mipht:-be mistaken for an ultimatum even if none were intended. In spite of 
his demand for an immediate reply, he found it necessary to call on Liang and sound 
him out, but he didn't succeed in learning anything other than that there would be 
a railway loan and it would be based on the principle of a certain railway. Unfortunately 
most at the railways mentioned are not identifiable. 

' Peking-Tokyo, No. 796+ _ December %, 1921- 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 765. December 10, 1921- 


Fete Teka Ik 538 nieserer( 964 
(PyyooWelsntgtoth Ne. 237 _ Nodenbee 81 1020. 


Thhyo-WAshsagton NO _266- ce ‘ 
Feking-Tekys, Me, M6 Dpdaumber KL, A9aK 


Upon the occasion of my interview with the minister of foreign affairs 
on December 7, he said that the Shantung question was not only a most im- 
portant one vetweon Japan, but that it was the most urgent one in connection 
with the Washington conference, and, although there has been a recognition 
of essential principles, ete., affecting China by the present Washington con- 
ference, in the settlement of concrete questions it has done nothing. The 
government wishes to settle all questions of any character in concert with 
all the friendly countries, but public opiniong in general, considers that 
the Washington conference will not bring about any practical good results 
in a short time and it aqears that this has caused in particular the rising 
of a tide of violent opposition to the direct negotiations. He wished to 
troublg Japan to make concessions and wished to settle the matter at this 
opportunity. if, by any chance, a start upon this settlement could not 
be gained and it was left for some far off future time, it is to be feared 
that it will become a reef for both the Japanese and Chinese governments. 
He desired me to telegraph my government ag above. 

I answered him by saying that his government always talked about the 
opposition of public opinion etc., but made no conessions desired by Japan 


in the settlement of this question. I then asked him what concessions he 


meant, 
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He said that it would be impossible to effect a settlement of the Shantung 
question if there were not sufficient concessions gained in the Kiaochig-Teinan 
railway question. 4 answered that, at all events, 1 would report the substance 


of his conversation to the government. 


? 
Peking-Tokyo, Noe 833-0 December ®@, 1922, 
AA ZAIRE. 


Toy Weskiinstins Moya 57 Derwhe nF, Gas, 


Urgent. 2 

On’ the-twenty-asventh I interviewed Minister sole Nete. Possibly, ro | 
and stated the substance of yolk oe iea he Noe 755. 

The minister replied as follows: 

1. Because there had not been time to exchange cablegrams with Washington 
the status of the discussion among the plenipotentiaries of the two countries 

was not clear, but the contentions of the Chinese plenipotentiaries entirely 
represented the purpose of the Chinese government and were not merely the views 
of the delegates. 

2. He well understood the attitude of the Japanese plenipotentiaries, 
but there were various forms of Chinese loan railway contracts and the terms varied 
for each railway so that there was no standard for the ordinary railway loan 
terms which Japan claimed. 

3. The capital of the Keihoo railway and of the other railways was public 
loans of each country,but the Shantung railway was different in the point of the 
capital belonging to the Japanese government. 

4. The Myoonei line was a trunk line, the Kokoo line was a branch. The 
Kokoo line had an assistant chief engineer, anassistant traffic manager, an 
assistant chief accountant. China wished to make the Shimpo line a trunk liney 
and the Kiaochg@t-Tsianan line a branch, to appoint a Japanese assistant chief 
engineer, assistant traffic manager and assistant chief accountant and to 


make prompt connections. He had received a report that the Japanese delegates 


had expressed their assent to this. 


China of course wished an early solution of this question but unless Japan 
made proper concessions with respect to the capital and the time of payment it 
‘would be difficult to settle the question. 

I replied: 

With regard to paragraph No. 1, I had not asked for so ambiguous an anewer, 

With regard to paragraph No. 2, except for the Shimpo and the Seidai lines, 
all the other loan paiiways had practically identical contract terms, and a 
general standard would be made clear by examining all the loan railway contracts. 

With regard to paragraph No. 3, it was only my individual opinion, buéf 
Japanese government eapital was objectionable, it would be possible to raise a 
loan from Japanese capitalists and return this capital to the Japanese govern~ 
ment. 

With regard to paragraph No. 4, the Konei and the Kokoo lines had the same 
form of loan . The Kokoo line was short. The Shimpo and the Yhantung lines were 
entirely different in history and length and could hardly be discussed similarly. 
It would be absolutely impossible for Japan to make the Shantung railway a branch 
of the Shimpo railway. The minister had suggested that, if such were the case, 
as a compromise China could have an assistant chief engineer, assistant traffic 
manager and assistant chief accountant for the KiaochiM-Tainan railway and 
appoint Japanese, etc., but I had not asked for an interview today in order to 
disouss such insignificant details. Shortly and plainly, ft wished to know whether 
or not the Chinese government wished to make the thantung railway a loan railway 
in the same sense. as the ordinary loan railways. 

The minister said that this was an important question for China and he 
would answer after immediately consulting with the premier and the minister of 
communications in the council of state that day. 

{ said that,if that were the case I would have to cable my government im- 
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mediatelyg and I desired to be informed of the result the afternoon off Ed. Note. 
Possibly, the sme next day. | 


4 
. Peking-Tokyo, No. 837 « Decémber 38, 1921. 
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On December 2g(?) I called on Premier Liang and congratulated him on his 
new appointment. At the same time, after we had both conversed freely on 
various topics relating to Japan and China, 1 referred to the circumstances of 


my cablegram No. 833. 
The premier replied that he had a report. on this matter from the minister 


of foreign affairs. When the Chinese government came to a decision, the intention 


was to make formal reply through the minister of:foreign affairs. However, the 

Chinese government had determined that in the arrangement of this question the 

loan from Japan should be on the principle of a “hinese "jjk llr" railroad, and 

the details in connection therewith would be discussed by the Chinese and 

Japanese plenipotentiaries at Washington. 

Washington kept Tokyo well informed as to the opinions of the American press. One 
of the joys of reading secret messages.is the pleasure one derives in finding the 
human beings behind the diplomatic masks, in Rearning the truths behind the polite. 


F : ow 
statements that appear in the press. “or instance, in tp Vhapter 9 ef the Four Power 


alliance we saw Japan's strong desire to confine the alliance to a three power agree- 


/ 


een ne 


ment and her aversion to the inclusion of France, yet a few days after the announcement 


of the new treaty to slay 4 rumor in which there waa more truth than was healthful 
for Franco-Japansse relations, Hanihara announced sternly that it was a base lie, 
4 
‘or words to that effect, 
In the second message below another similar incident occurs. Rather than admit 


the truth that everyone knew, the press and world as well as the plenipotentiaries, 


that the Shantung conversations were on the verge of a serious rupture, the Japanese 
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preferred to keep up the pretense first, thaty they were awaiting instructions from 

the home government, and later, that they needed further enlightenment on the instruct=— 
ions that they had received. 4n the account of his interview with the press in which 
this reason is given, Kato adds naively that the home office is not to be confused by 


this polite little white lie. 

Further down in the same message, he proceeds to deny a few other things con~ 
cernitg:: the Franco-Japanese secret treaty Siberia, and the new Chita government. 
If these denials be equally false as his first assertion, it is so obvious to the 
home government, it is not necessary to label them. He does not say they are not 
true, but from our other lessons in diplomacy, we have learned by this time to 


(jreietbe fertile nate ot} 


take many press statements well=-coated with salt. [ra Ting- fang is foreign secretary 


in Sgn Yat-sen's cabinet in the Canton government. 
Covypertantta | 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 279 December 23, 19216) 
Through Chinese propaganda the newspapers of December 21 reported the 
newa of the S8hantung negotiations of petanber 20 in a way that gave a 
general impression as if Japan had prémised to restore the Shantung railway 
to China but had persisted in its position in regard to the payment of an 
indemnity, the time limit, a traffic manager, etc., and finally the con- 
versations had ended ina jestieck. ‘Une or two newspapers expressed 
pessimistic views that the direct negotiations had finally ended in failure, 
The same day, therefore, Handhara jin his meeting with foreign press 
writers explained the history and status of this questionbnd stated that 
the negotiations were merely in a state of temporary suspension. Using two 


or three correspondents he made our position clear. 


As a result the newspaper articles of the twenty-second were inclined 
to tranquility and optimism, At the same time one or two influential news~ 
papers remarked that,in case this matter finally ended in a deadlock, Hughes 
and Balfour would intermediate. On account of the naval question, the quadruple 
treaty question, etc., the Shantung question had not particularly aroused 
the attention of the public and therefore the newspapers had not been dis- 
cussing it, but on the twenty-second the New York Times had an editorial, 
Opening with the phrase “ahingtou is not Tokyo", it says that the 
attitude of Japan with respect to the Shantung railway is a strange one. 
If Japan is ready, as it has heretofore declared, to relinquish its position 
in Shantung province, it should now give up the railway altogether, but 
it has proposed various conditions with respect to the time of paying for 
it, the appointment of traffic managers, etc. This attitude of Japan 
shows thet after all it has not understood the spirit of the Washington 
conference. 
The Washington Post said that when Japan: had already decided to return 
the Shantung railway to China, it would be disgraceful for the delegates 
of the two countries not to settle it. The Shantung railway would ultimately 
be altogether restored to China and China would be grateful to the United 


States. 


Cs BA bo ee. 
Mestington Tokyo, es 338. , January 4, 1922. 


At the customary interview with the Press representatives on the 
third sJmert., Delegate Kato replied, to their questions as to whether he 
expected that there would be any settlement of the Shantung questions, that, 
though they had been held back on account of getting instructions by cable 
from the government on points that were not clear in the instructions, that 
he, personally, has thought it desirous to plan for holding another meeting 


upon the negotiations of the “hantung questions as soon as posstbte. practicable. 
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it is desired that you bear in mind the fact that he made this ex- 
planation about this, because it was difficult £0 explain why the negotiations 
had been discontinued. 

To questions asked as to the truth of the report that negotiations 
had been initiated between the Japanese minister and the Chinese government 
in Peking, he replied that, as the new cabinet was formed while the Shan- 
tung negotiations have been going on in Washington, the interview of the 
Japanese minister with the new-premier had been for the purpose of con=- 
veying congratulations, and that, though he could not conjecture whether 
or not they had spoken in regard to the Shantung questions, he believed 
that. they were, in no sense, negotiations, 

To the question as to the truth of what was published in the newspapers 
about intervention by Hughes and Balfour, he replied that, up to today 
there had been no such thing. 

To the questions asked about the Franco-Japanese secret treaty in 
reference to Siberia, published by the Chita goverment representatives on 
the first,he made the positive statement that it was positipely a lie; 
that he, personally, has been a member of the cabinets during the past 
seven years and has not heard of anything in regard to this matter; that 
about November of last year the Japanese cabinet had laughed together over 
an account similar to this that was in a despatch from Paris, 

Since what the Chita representatives had published on the third, in 
complaint that there had been an agreement made between ee depaneee military 
representative and a political representative of the Russian Semonoff gov- 
ernment to the effect that concessions were given Japan in return for 500,- 

600 yen given for the purpose of attacking and defeating the Chita government, 
was read out among the correspondents, he answered that no such agreement 
was ever concluded by any military representative because there was no 
authority given and no mission sent for that purpose and that, had it, 


by any chance, been done by the cabinet he would have known of it, and, 


therefore, that it was absolutely a falsehood. 


To the question about when Siberia would be evacuated, he replied that 
the Japanese government will evacuate it when it is stabilized and when there 
are no prospects that it will become::a menace to Manchuria and Korea and 
when the Chita government gives guarantees to this effect. 

Finally, he gave a definite statement in reply to all these questions 
to the effect that Japan was not adopting a policy of conducting Siberia's 
domestic affairs. 

Os whore tA Kae 

i ea ata 352. January 5, 1922, 

In connection with what was.published on the fourth, in the way of 
reports about the reopening of the Shantung conversations there were un= 
founded rumors that it was due to British and American intervention. Del-= 
egates Kato, at the time of the interview with the press correspoydents, denied 
the rumor as baselesseand said the reopening of negotiations had been moved 
by Japan. This was published in many newspapers of the fifth . 

On the afternoon of the fourth, the Associated Press distributed a 
report to all the papers of the fact that the representative of the apie 
government in New York had received a despatch from Wu entails ae 
effect that the Chinese delegates had been given instructions by the Peking 
government to admit the Japanese demands in reference to the Shantung questions. 

The Shantung conference reopening suddenly of the same day was construed 
to have some relation with what had been published. Not a few papers jumped 
to the conclusion that the question was near settlement. @n the other 
hand, in spite of the deniials we had made of there being any negotiations 
in Peking, some papers commented.on the attitude of our country and also 
published articles to the effect that the settlement of these questions 
was not made in Washington but in Peking, and that the Chinese delegates 
have been betrayed, etc., etc. 

Cordercuc.. 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 378@ January 9, 1922. 
Ms 
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Delegate Hanihara, on the sixth, as soon as the Shantung meeting ended 
in a deadlock, gave an interview to a number of thé home and foreign presa 
correspondonts and explained to them the standpoint of our country in re- 

GeteTione) aud v propess bi and uc ow bake 
forence toathese matters, that this was not a question of selling a rail- 
oad, that the conclusion of railway loans between the Chinese goverment 
tofficials and foreign capitalists, ve our proposals ye nothing new and 
that, at present, the Japanese delegates are not asking for the mediation 
of England and America, all of which was published by all of the newspapers 
simultaneously on the seventh. 

Having obtained a clear view of our attitude, the Chinese delegates 
algo sent for the foreign press correspondents on the evening of the sixth, 
but, because it was too late, there wag not much published in ting Mowe pacers 
of the seventh. 

At present, all of the newspapers are paying attention to the deadlock 
on the Shantung questions and are conjecturing that there will be some 
settlement finally arrived at through the mediation of England and America, 

The secretary of state, according to the newspapers of the seventh, 
answered the inquiries of the press correspondents to the effect that:-- 

1. Unless America receives some application from both Japan and China, 
she will not take any measures; that, although he expected a visit from 
the Chinese delegates on this day, wae ak long as he received no call from 
the Japanese, he would consider the request of the Chinese to be unofficial, 

2. The bringing about of an approchement between Japan and China 
upon their demands will bring the negotiations to a satisfactory conclusion. 

3. That he had no knowledge whatever regarding the reports that the 
Japanese had been successful in their negotiations at Peking and that he 
could tell them nothing whatever about whether or not the ieee as 
any negotiations with Peking. 


mN A 
ewe SA ORL 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 389, Jmuary 10, 1922. 
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Referring to my cablegram No. 378, all the newspapers have since 
published articles on the Shantung question for severul days. They generally 
gave out the view that whatever settlement is arrived at in reference to 
these questions will finally be through the mediation of England and America, 
On the tenth the New York Herald, as in my cablegram No. 384, published an 
article to the effect that concessions would be made by us, in consequence 
of which the other papers showed an inclination to take a more optimistic 
view. 

On the other hand, articles were published in two or th_ree influential 
newspapers to the effect that, while it is not easy for Japan to make con= 
cessions in connection with the Shantung questions and she is waiting for 
the opportunity to advantageously settle the question of the twenty one 
demands and the Siberian questions directly, the issopen to the settlement 
of them and will finally make a compromise upon the S%hantung questions. 

{fn view of the indications that the Washington conference will be 
prolonged beyond its expectations, not a few of the newspapers give the 
Shantung question as one reagon for it, %t appears that this sentiment 
has not only struck the press but, also, the delegates of the other countries, 
and Balfour, at the time of his interview with the English newspaper 
correspondents on the tenth, said that, from his view of the situation of 
things at the conference, though he had expected to leave onthe fourteenth, 
he had postponed it for a few days longerg and added that the principal 
reason for this is because of the importance the Shantung question has 


assumed in the situation at the conference. 
Thereafter the wrangling dragged on for fourteen more meetings until the last 
day of January. In the twenty-second encounter January 11 the Japanese agreed to with- 
draw the troops from the railway in six months. China was to be permitted after the 


253 


two succeeding conversations, to build the extensions from Kaomite Heuchow) Tainan to 


Shunteh, Yentai to Weihsien and Chefoo to Weihsien herself; others were to be financed 
by the consortium. The instructions from Tokyo that we saw in No. 215, 237 and 238 
above were released as the final concessions January 14 

Incother words Japan would surrender the railway for $15,000,000 American pay- 
able in fifteen year bonds redeemable after five years provided Japanese experts 
and a chief accountant were employed. If China refused this offer, negotiations 
were to be broken off and no mediation attempted. Tokyo added rather crossly, 
if China could pay cash, let her pay first her $60,000,000 loan. 

The matter was temporarily laid aside while they sought agreement on other 
matters. BypPypthe lxTasidd white ghey enught agresuont_on obher hattora Every= 
thing else had practically been cleared from the table by January 25, and it became 
necessary to resume talk on the white elephant. Harding was rumored to have inter- 
vened because of a visit of Sze to the White House with Nughes. 

In the thirty-first session the Japanese advanced a compromise offer on the 
railroad. China would be permitted to pay in five years by a loan from a Chinese 
syndicate. en the meantime two assistant Japanese officials, an auditor and a 
aes manager, would be emptoyeds Dr. Wang announced that China was ready to accept 
these terms January 27 and the next day China agreed to pay 53,000,000 gold marks in 


fifteen year treasury notes with an option of cancellation after five years and Japan 


would get her associate auditor, but he would work under a Vhinese managing director é 
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All revenue wag to be turned into Chinese eétfor after the transfer which was to be 
tompleted in nine months. Final details were arranged January 31,. It was announced 
in the plenary session of February 1 and signed in the Pan-American building February 


4, 1922, 
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GEORGE T. BYE & C 
635 FirtH Ave., New Yor 


Part V, 


Shantung | 
Chapter 17. 
All‘s Well, 


Besides the troublesome question of the disposition of the Shantung railway, 
there were the problems of wharves, public works, lights, telephones, laundries, 
salt worksy and troop withdrawal. These were solved comparatively easily, the first 
four being disposed of early in the conversationa. 

In the last chapter we saw where the two opponents were unanimous for the re- 
turn of German public property to China and the operation of the mines as a joint 
enterprise; where they agreed partially on troop withdrawal when the Chinese police 
were sufficiently reliable and available; but where they differed as to the surrender 
of the salt works at Tsingtao, the transfer of all cables and wireless to China; 
the return of expropriated land, the opening of inland cities for foreign residence 
4 
and tradey and the appointment of a commission to settle details. 

u 
Beside the railway problem the restitution of public properties and/tilities were 


the first discussed and agreed upon. This was followed December 8 with arguments 


as to the opening of the port to foreign trade and the disposition of the salt industry. 
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Corfnrent 


Meeliing ton tokyo, Ne- 172. December 9, 1921 - 


WAbiegtoaPokefd\_ Yo ALE Dacéabon 10}-Mzh 


Proceedings of the sixth session of the negotiationa on the Shantung 
question held December 8, are as follows: 

1. With regard to the disposition of public works, reference was 
made by the Chinese to the disposition of wharves in China. We replied 
that as the enterprise connected with wharves had a close connection with 
the railway, matters pertaining to warehouses and wharves should be dis- 
cussed in connection with the question of the railway. The Chinese pointed 
out Bua Sn view of the fact that the wharves had a close connection with 
foreign trade, it would be more reasonable to have them come under the 
maritime customs as was the general practice, or rather to include them 
in the subject of property to be returned to the municipality. There 
were actually three of these wharves in Tsingtao and these were not all 


connected with the railway. 
We did not discuss the present situation in detail put said that 


we considered it more expedient, since the wharves had a close connection 
with the railway in that they furnished connection between land and sea, 
to discuss them at the same time as the railway. The matter was then 
dropped for the time being. 

2. With reference to reaching a suitable agireement about the main- 
tenance and ownership of public works, various opinions were advanced 
by the Chinese. Their statements were, briefly, that China was giving 
extenaive study in such provisions as these relating to general advantage 
and prosperity and they did not wish to act without consideration for the 


general good, but that the best way would be to entrust these matters to 


the correction of China herself and leave entirely to the discretion of 
China their execution in good faith. I+ was difficult at the present time 
to make a previous agreement as to what decisions would be reached. 

After various questions and answers, the Chinese stated their pro~ 
posal, i.e., that they wished merely to come to an understanding with re- 
ference to the maintenance and ownership of public works t6 the effect 
that "foreign interests should have a fair representation", After due 
consideration, the matter will be brought up again for discussion. 

3. Since the opening of the conference, the Chinese unfortunately 
have had a tendency to lack sincerity and to resort to uaeless arguments, 
We called this to the attention of Wang Chung-Nui but in today's meeting, 
in comparison with meetings up to today, they manifested a sincere desire 
to further the progress of the conference. I think they may have been 
secretly urged to do so by the British and Americans. 

4. Further discussion will be held in the next meeting which will 
be a double session on the morning and afternoon of December 9. 

pi ARAL total, 

Mp eueboan Tokyo Dae see December 10, 1921. 

Among the provisions for the disposition of property at Tsingtao, in 
reference to transferring the electrit lights, telephones and stockyards, 
which up to this time have been managed by the government, to private 
enterprise, it appears that it will be necessary to give sufficiently 
clear explanations that it was a sacrifice made especially to encourage 
private enterprise, making the attempt to explain, if possible, in the 
conference moot ing Caged as to makging the Chinese yield on the points of 
the electric lights, sick yards and laundries, for the reason that the 
telephone enterprises are worked in union, there are hardly any signs that 
they will agree to our proposals, 


On reconsideration, as you know, among the telephone enterprises 


in China, there are hardly any which are private enterprises in any plafce, 


so that they are, in generul terms, all under government management, and, 
at any rate, so long as there is no clear right to encourage private enter- 
prises, will be nothing left to do but to consent to turning them over to 
China, after receiving compensation for the improvement and extension of 
the enterprises. 

We think that obstructing the progress of the negotiations on com- 
paratively small questions like these will have a very disadvantageous 
effect on the general situation, so, after due consideration, please 


cable your instructions to me at. once. 


bsnd Goyette eed 
Washington Tokyoy Ne. 199, sodeche i. Fea 
eermenry Pea: . 


[ioe edeun omprac ty 


(1) We do not ,of course wish to bring up immediately the proposal 
relative to a loan railway. Our only purpose is to continue the discussion 
of other questions and, after getting an accurate knowledge of the Chinese 
attitude, as a policy growing out of the latest development of the situation, 
finally to try to effect a settlement of the Shantung question with one 
effort by presenting this loan proposal. 

(2) In the statement that in estimating the value of Japanese in=- 
vestments in the railway, Japanese property to be offered to the railway 
must also be included, the property to be offered to the railway means, 
according to your conference cablegram No, 58, barracks along the line of 
the railway, land aid buildings necessary to the railway (including re- 
claimed lands) and hospitals. If it is agreed to class jas pertaining 
to the railway she hospitals, barracks and other buildings built by the 
Japanese and to return the value of these properties by means of a loan, 
this is a fair arrangement, but when we come to land and reclaimed land, 


the only thing to do is to decide whether it is to be returned with or 


without compensation in accordance with the general principles laid down 


about the disposal of government owned property and then return in the 
form of a loan‘the sum amounting to the value of the part decided upon 
to be returned with compensation. 

(3) The questions of the Chinese have throughout been very detailed 
while we have not had detailed data at our disposal and have therefore 
felt it difficult to make replies. With regard to the estimate of the 
value of the euéastey which we are to offer to the railway as mentioned 
above, please send instructions at once giving details about Japanese 


investments in the railway and mines since the occupation. 


With ehe exception of expropriated Jand which remained unsatisfactorily in mid- 
air for future wrangling, most minor problems were more.or less quickly and amicably 


settled. 
a 
Washington-Tokyo, No, 574. February!, 1922, 

Referring to your cablegram No. 369 (Note. Not received), it will be 
proper at the time of the transfer of the leased zone to make a suitable 
agreement about the land regulations as public property or as vested rights 
of foreigners. At the eightn meeting the fact of compulsory purchase was 
insistently pointed out. We explained positively that it was baseless but 
the Chinese stubbornly adhered to their own view and for this reason these 
debatable questions were finally left to be considered by the joint Chinese- 
Japanese commission. 

The Chinese claims in this land question are very firm. In the thirty- 
second meéting they raised the question of indemity for illegal acts and 
again presented the land question. We therefore think that it will be the 
best policy later as circumstances may require to give precise and detailed 
explanations of questions of this kind and reach mutually satisfactory under- 
standings. . 
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For a time the salt question threatened to rival the railway loan in in- 
portance and the plenipotentiaries had to plead for concessions. The story is 
simply and plainly told in the following exchange of cables. A kin is equivalent 


to 1,3 plus pounds. 


Qomferr ACA Kaccue 
Mepbtngtanerekyey Ve: 200. December 12, 1921, 


yoWa, » Nex 2 Hegauber 22, 1981 — 


Wastin ConeBoRyo, NOX 358-— Jha : 


Very Urgent. 

In regard to my conharence cablegram No. 198 (Note. Minutes of ninth 
session of Shantung negotiations December 10), the Chinese claims con= 
cerning the disposition of the salt industfy in the Shantung question 
are very strong. While it is difficult to carry through our claims ,— 
since ,formerly in China salt was prohibited for exports and the whole 
salt system is being unified with the help of foreign countries, etc.,— 
and while;even if, in accordance with these claims of ours, private 
enterprises are recognized, any such measures ase taken as the 
levying of a heavy tax>the enterprisés would ultimately be of little 
profit to our souasrymenaa xe are of course at the same time doing 
our utmost to have our policy acceded to. 

Yet on the other hand, we think that from a consideration of the 
aspect here and the general situation that will induce the present 
settlement of the question, it may be very necessary to give inmediate 


consideration ag well as to a plan of mutual compromise, in the event 


that the other side maintains its# demands to the bitter end and cannot 


be moved. In our present opinion the two important points are: 

1. In regatd to private enterprises carried on by Japanese there 
mst be a suitable compensation made. The amount of this compensation 
is to be determined by the sum total of the investment plus the estimated 
amount of prospective profit within a fixed period. 

2. In regard to such amounts of salt as shall be required by 
Japan in the future, export of the product from the port of Kiag chow 
shall be permitted. However, there shall be a separate agreomet con= 
cerning the quantity of salt and the amount to which it is to be taxed. 

We think, regarding the amount of the dompensation in l. above, 
that agreement should be reached on 6,000,000 ¥en invested funds and 
on the limits of the amount of prospective profit to be added to this. 
If it go suits China, it is not necessary to pay this whole amount at 
one time; instead, we will recognize payments made in salt in quantities 
equivalent in value to the amount of the compensation. As for those in 
the salt industry, we think reimbursement by Japanese government bonds 
should be the plan of settlement. 

When you have given the above your consideration, please cable 
immediate instructions. Also, in the event that you approve the proposal, 
please cable the estimated maximum and minimum Japanese annual receipts 
of Shantung salt. 


Ovni ALAR, 
a a 214 December 22, 1921. 


In your cablegram No. 200 you say that the Chinese claims concerning 
the salt industry are very strong. 

Their principle objection will probably be against the interference 
with the unification of the salt gabelle and with the prohibition of 
the exportation of salt, but, as you are aware, the salt industry along 


the Shantung coast has up to this time been entirely private business 


independent of the general Chinese salt administration, excepting that 


the importation of this salt into the interior of China is prevented 
and the use of the government salt is compelled. Also up to this time 
the Kisochag Bay salt industry has been developed without any connection 
with the Chinese salt administration and its exportation has been free 
since the German regime. For this reason a special exception can be 
recognized and it is needless to say that no bad effect will be produced 
on Chinese finances. 

Especially)in view of the fact that the present prosperity of the 
Kiaocha! bay salt industry has practically been brought about by the 
efforts of Japanese business men, if,in accordance with the Chinese 
claim,the industry is to be placed on the basia of the unified system, 
there is reason to give consideration to their interests alone (Note. 
Some obgecurity in this sent@ence). The rights of our business men 
were legally aequired and ,even from the point of view of the strict 
principle of vested rights there is every right to claim this. A proposal 
to refuse to permit their proprietorship because they are foreigners 
would lie apen to refutation as an idea springing from a kind of ideal 
of exclusiveness, 


Jaa. Note. 
In ahore an attempt, even if compensation is paid, to »...../Possibly, mono-~- 


or nationalize 
ois dus 70 toh has been developed by others Kndediecniviret gba devekipee 


polize,an ndust 
byemtivens. and in which much capital and effort has already been invested 
cannot eagily be approved from the standpoint of the government, and, as you 
know, the Shantung salt industry has an important relation with the daily 
life and industria} conditions of the Japanese people, and as stated in 
our cablegram No. .... our government attaches great importance to it. We 
have given consideration to your cablegram, but regardless of everything, 
you are desired to make renewed efforts to cafry through our original 
proposal. If in spite of this the Chinese absolutely refuse to yield, you 
will again report the circumstances and ask for instructions. 


ow 
During the past few years the total amount of Kiaochaa Ray salt ex- 


ported to Japan (including Korea) has averaged about 450,000 kin per year 


BAD 


and it is thought that this amount will increase from year to year: 


The above is for your instruction and guidance. 


Bento sarnete 
MSMAE HORT ORI ees 358, January 7, 1922, 


Urgent. 

Referring to your cablegram No. 214, in accordance with your instructions, 
the utmost efforts will, of course, be made. 

The facts that the Kiaoch@st bay salt has been, up to the present, developed 

without any connection with the Chinese salt administration, that from the 
time of the German regime, its export has been free, that it was legally 
acquired by the Japanese, that a large amount of capital and labor have 
come to be engaged in it, that salt is something that has a great relation 
to the daily existence and industrial conditions of Japan, etc., freely 
serve to support our original proposals. On the other hand, the facts that 
salt, in China, is recognized by all countries to be a product which it 
is forbidden. to export, that the Chinese salt administration is being 
unified upon the basis of foreign assistance, etc., forma basis for the 
strongest opposition by the Chinese to our claims. As the min principle 
for the settlement of the Shantung question is the giving up of Shantung 
province entirely and the restoration in entirety of China's sovereign 
rights, and China, in the spirit of this, will wish to abolish the exceptions 
which have been made in that province up to the present and to make a uniform 
adminigtrution, an insistent demand on our part for a unique basis for our 
existing exceptional privileges and rights, and for the recognition of existing 
exceptions and variations from usage might be out of place. 

Though it is difficult to forecast the future progress of the Shantung 
negotiations, if, byg any moans, a pahtteasnt is arrived at on the most _ 
difficult ei veny questions, it is our idea that it is desirable to reach 
understandings upon the other questions on a fair bitis and to close the 


discussions at one effortg and not lose the opportunity to get a signed 
memorandum of the main principles of the settlement. 


One obstruction to thie nlen ta tha nunctinw <F the 


to your cablegram No. 214, if, in spite of the greatest efforts having 
been expended to accomplish the original proposal, the Chinese will not 
make any agreement whatever, then we must report the situation and ask for 
SHSCEVEEEON but we think it is necessary and politic at this time to 
try to arrive at any inmediate gfeiaion at one strokeg and there may not 
be time to get your instructions in each instance. Therefore,concerning 
the settlement of the salt industry question, we consider it essential 
that we be informed what is the final degree of concession which will be 
made in case of inevitable necessity. After you have given due consideration 
to the humble opinions we have also submitted in our cablegram No. 214 
(Note. Wrong number - clerk evidently put in same number he had used in 
previous references), please send instructions as soon as possible. 

In connection with the above question there will be several matters 
that will require consideration, such as the Sduatiiotration, up to the 
present, of the Tsingtao garrison and also those in relation to Japanese 
business men, etc., and, to make the Chinese, addition, agree to authorize 
our salt export and to offer proper compensation to our business meng and 
to adhere strictly to our demands in all respects may have the unspeakably 
regrettable effect of blocking the settlement of the Shantung questions 
entirely. 

At present the future developments, in this question, which is the 
essence of a harmonious solution of the whole Far Eastern question, and, 
especially, what attitude Japan will take, are attracting the devoted 
attention of both the government and the public here and, leaving aside 
for the moment the right or wrong of the SR . if the wity ws are 

prowlh eraiby ke bomecntialed npr 
longer delayed or end in a rupture, pera &  ARuine. ct a d that 
it would bring about a situation that would be exceedingly disadvantageous 
for our national position. 

Especially, we are sure that it would be mistaken policy on our part 


to incur a recrudescence of denunciation against us through the negotiations 


being again caused to come to a standstill on account of this salt question alone. 


We therefore earnestly hope that you will give consideration to these 


humble suggestionsg and will take into account only considerations of broad 


policy. 


After one more cable of protest in which permission is asked to settle the 
question as the Chinese desire, since the right is stronger on their side this time 
and they tend to respect tha interests of Japanese private citizens, and since more 
favorable bargaining as to details can be done later on the apot, the Japanese de- 


cided to turn over fer=vonpemsetien the salt ee een six months to the 


eranese See woudd respect foreigh vested rights and interests lawfully and equitably 
acquired giving the Japanese the right to buy a certain percentage of the yearly 


product for a period of years. 


p s 
Ge big te 


Washington-Tokyo, pUioe 546- January 27, 1922. 


Very Wegent. 

Referring to our cablegram No. 528 (Note. Minutes of thirty-firat 
session of Shantung negotiations), there is no prospect whatever of carrying 
through our contentions in the salt fields question and) as we are afraid 
that if we reach a solution of the railway and other questions the whole 
Shantung negotiations may be made to break down on this question aloney 
Ft is under these circumstances that we have been brought to make the follow- 
ing recommendations. 

You cabiea@ us long ago that there was no objection to making a settle~- 
ment in accordance with our opinions. Needless to say this question is the 


most difficult next to the railway question, and if we may state our own 


opinions, we think that the foundation of the Chinese case is perhaps rather 


4 a 


stronger. Even from the point of view af enanotrantne tha fut owe 


business men, there is no season why they should feel especially distressed 
as long as they receive suitable compensation. 

The attitude taken by your plenipotentiaries in these Shantung negotiations 
has been to work unhesitatingly in a spirit of fairness and conciliation to 
compromise with the legitimate aspirations of the Chinese and to avoid any 
course of trifling with actualities. This is consistent with the fundamental 
policy of the Japanese government. For this reason we considered when we 
came to adjust this question that we should not use it as material for trading 
or bargaining about the railway or other questions, but, even if it came up 
for discussion before the railway question, for example, we should not evade 
it, but it would be by far the best policy from a broad point of view to 
find some compromise solution by an unreserved exchange of views. 

The discussion of this question in the thirty-first session of the 
Shantung negotiations is reported in the above-cited cablegram. Fundamentally 
there was no large gap between the views of the two sides. We wished to lay 
stress on the interests of Japanese citizens based on vested rights, while 
the Chinese wished to have a clear provision for purchase on the ground of 
the unification of the monopoly system. It is clear, however, from this dis- 
‘cussion that the Chinese do not ignore the vested interests of Japanese citizens. 
Finally we do not think that the formula given in cablegram No. 529 is in= 
consistent with the main points of our cablegram No. 200g and we request your 
approval of it. 

To make the concrete plan of settlement as favorable as possible to us 
there will be a chance for further negotiations when we come to the detailed 
agreement. ina matter of this kind, the question of respecting rights 
based on a practical condition can best be agreed on by examination on the 
ground{ If we leave the practical situation and discuss only abstract con~ 


ditions, the Chinese delegates will be willing to play that game but, as 
arguments, their contentions abe stronger than ours and have more appeal to 

¢@ 
foreigners and we feel that this process would not fajlitate our securing all 


our aims. _ ife thereforeg consider it far better to leave details and particulars 


for later negotiations and for this reason we have now in the first place made 
an agreement concerning the principles of the question. When you have con-= 
sidered the above facts, we request that you cable us something about the date 


for concluding a detailed agreement as to the terms of purchase. 


Realizing that the presence of Japanese troops was a sore spot not enly in the 
eyes of China but also in those of the world as well, the Washington plenipotentiaries 


wished to take the initiative in this matter to eradicate this ill-will breeder before 
Ke Aick*e othe “yr cab Z 
egged into action by the oninose.(! For No. 150, see Chapter 16.) 


Cds Ag ARR Rarawee 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 164. December 8, 1921. 
™m 


Our fixed policy in regard to withdrawal of troops from the Shantung rail- 
way has already been announced in the conference committee on Pacific questions. 
Although we think that the explanation was strong enough to remove former mig-~ 
understandings of the Chinese and the other powers, yet the Chinese still have 
a tendency te bring up unnecessary suspicions in ra@gard to our effecting the 
withdrawal, and by linking this up with the question of foreign troops in 
China, to utilize it as propgaganddyigainst us. 

In the first place we regard withdrawal from the Shantung railway an en- 
Ueceiy dapacats question from that of the eventual disposition of Shantung. 

Of course we could hardly neglect the matter of guarding the railroad, and 

at the same time it was impossible hurriedly to bring about the formation of 

a powerful Chinese plice force; so to accomplish the protection of the railroad 
and the safety of traffic in the interval, we without any ill-will left a 
remainder of our garrison. it is most regrettable that this had the tendency 

to make China and, of course, the other great powers suspicious. Comparing 

and pulling together the facts, we think that the devising of a means of military 
evacuation of Shantung as secon as possible will for this reason facilitate a 


satisfactory solution é6f the Shantung question. 


As a matter of fact it was resolved in the cabinet council in May to start 
a gradual withdrawal in sections, corresponding with the orgainization of a 
Chinese police force, but we know that finally, out of concern for the above- 
mentioned circumstances, you intend to develop the situation by settling the 
question of withdrawal as soon as possible. 

However, not only do we think that the formtion of a Chinese police 
force, even a partial one, will be hard to accomplish in the near future, but. 
we consider that it can be utilized as material for attacking and defaming us. 
It will therefore be necessary to considdr the quentson of evacuation, 

As we stated in Sie cablegram No. 150, teas we withdraw our proposalg 


farcjoint control of the railroad, the question will 


naturally resolve itself, and compared with the case of joint control, Xo 
the question of railway protection there would be no objection to giving se- 
parate consideration, That is to say, if the proposal for joint control 
is out of the Way, and the other fundamental principles are approximately arranged, 
it may be that taking advantage of the withdrawal of the joint control proposal, 
and before the Chinese demand immediate withdrawal, we can take the initiative 
and press the speeding up of the organization of the Vhinese poli¢ force. At 
the same time we think it would on the other hand be most opportune and algo 
strengthen our position very much to make the announcement that regardless of 
whether the Chinese police force is perfected, our garrildep will be withdrawn TC 
from the entire reilroad within a fixed period, say six months, after the out- 
lined agreement concerning eventual disposition. 

After tii have considered the above cablegram'in connection with the question 


of the proposed joint control for the railway, please cable; your inatructions. 


As for the Japanese cable desires, we learn more of them in the succeeding chapters 


on Yap and the Pacific cabes. There were, however, certain cables running out of Tsingtao 


under German control which had to be dealt with separately from the gonorakonmmnications 


ano 


conference. Tsingtao, by the way, is situated on the southern side of the Shantung 


h 
promontery which is north of the estuary of the Yangtse-kiang on which lies Shangai, 
; A 


Chefoo ig a small port on the northern side of Shantung peninsula, Nagasaki and Sasebo 


* 


are ports on the western side of the main southern island of Japan, Kyushu. While 
Dairen, Stherwise known as Dalny, is the chief civilian port in the Japanese leased 
territory on the Seutteeasesrs tip of the Liaotung peninsula. 

The Japanese desires are expressed in the following message. They wished to 
retain the Tsingtao-Sasebo cable, but were willing to return all the others, In the 
thirtieth meeting January 19, however, they renounced all claim to the Tyingtao- 
Chefoo and the Teingtao-Shanghas cables ,but retained the Tsingtao-Loochoo line. They 
like_wise promised to return the wireless stations at Tsinan and Tsingtao on final 


evacuation of troops. 


ON eee 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 359. January 7, 1922. : 


Urgent, 
Crrom Hanihara, 

Having received instructions in your conference cablegram No. 68 in regard 
to submarine cables in the disposition of the Shantung question, every effort 
will of course be expended in order to make the Chinese yield to the essential 
poimts of our original proposal. 

However, we over here know that regardless of whether, as in the Tsingtao~ 
Shanghai cable, we cut and confiscated the greater part of the cable, the Chinese 
will by no means consent to any such terms as that the Chinese government shall 


lay these cables as soon ag possible. Even if we appeal in this to the judgement 


of impartial representatives, it will be difficult to have it reasoned that our 


claims are just. So, dependent on the trend of the discussions, we wish to induce 
a harmonious settlement by bringing forward at our discretion the three proposals 
given below, not claiming as our terms the restoration of the Tsingtao~Shanghai 
cable. 

This is in the spirit of our recommondations made thus far that the manner 
of solution of the Shantung question is the criterion in the settlement of all 
Far Eastern questions and in the effect exerted upon our international reputation, 
Although it is not hard to conjecture what will be the consummation of public 
opinion in Japan (Note. Whole passage doubtful) in regard to our extremely liberal 
attitude, it is the inner conviction of the plenipotentiaries from a close view 
of actual conditions here that an immediate settlement of this question by one 
great and wise decision will affect our history for a century to come. 

It is earnestly hoped that you will particularly sympathize with this sentiments 
and after taking conditions in Japan into consideration, decide to leave the | 
following three proposals to the discretion of the plenipotentiaries to choose 


from as they may see fit. 


Proposal 1: 
a. Abandonitmg the right to the Tsingtao-Shanghai cable and the Tsingtaoc- 


Chefoo cable, these cables shall be assigned to China in their present state. 
b. The Tsingtao-Sasebo cable shall be retained in conformity with the 
precedent of the Shanghai-Nagasaki cable. 
Proposal 2: 
In case this question of cables is left to be settled entirely at a 
later date, it shall come under consideration at the same time as the Shanghai- 
Yap line. 


Proposal 3: 
The Tsingtao~Sasebo cable of (b) under Proposal 1 shall be handled 


in: conformity with the Dairen-Chefoo cable. 


Beyond deciding to withdraw troops from the mines and leaseholds within three months 


on January 11, discussion of the former did not arise until almoat a week later. In 
the twenty-ninth session they concluded to divide capital for operation equally between _ 
them, permitting China to use foreign capital in her share of the enterprise. Mis- 


understandings of this settlement arose, however, resulting in an explanatory cable. 


pee eee 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 474. January 22, 1922, 


With reference to the decision regarding the disposition of the mines along 
the line of the Shantung Railway mentioned in our conference cablegram No, 496 
(Note. Wrong Number), a report is being circulated that Japan will restore these 
mines to China, but that their ownership shall be in accordance with the 
Chinese law and that companies granted a special charter by the Chinese gov= 
ernemtn shall acquire them. This, of course, is contrary to the facts. We 
declared specifically in the conference meeting that companies acquiring the 
ownership of these mines cannot be subject to Chinese laws and, in short, we 
consistently maintained our claim that the mines should all be financed by a 
combination of banitad upon a basis of absolute equality for Japan and China, 
The fact that we avoided the form of ceding them to the Chinese government, we 
suppose you understand from our successive cablegrams. 

There is the phrase “Chinese companies under special charters", but we did 
not accept that all these Chinese companies should be subject to Chinese laws,. 
nor was it specified that companies should be established under the Chinese 
lawsy and such was the understanding in thelnegotiations. #4 was made clear 
from the time that the Chinese delegates presented the original proposal 
that it would be fair for these companies to be either private or public (Note. 
Translation doubtful), but the Chinese feared the effect on public opinion. 
However this may eventuate, we confined ourselves to expressing the desire 
that an insertion be made to the effect that they should receive special charters 
from the Chinese government. That these companies will be Sino-Japanese companies 


is beyond question. All details about methods of formation, etc., will be deferred 


for later discussions. 


The substance of the foregoing is clear from the minutes of the meeting, 


but I transmit it for your information to supplement the preceding cablegram, 


After excepting the right of leasing land for agricultural purposes ,China expressed 
the desire to draw up a treaty. This, strangely enough, had to be drawn up in English, 


for that was the only language in which all plenipotentiaries were equally proficient. 


On She Leh 2 Senet 
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Washington-Tokyo, No. 536 . January 25, 1922, 


Wyauingten-Tohyo, Ne 552 — JApary 29, L922 


Referring to your eubiecean No. 340, it was already particularly pointed 
out in the Chinese answer to our memorandum of October 7, 1921 that because of 
the fundamental relation of agriculture to the existence of the people, it 
would be impossible in future to permit foreign control. We feel that this 
contention is based on the same ground as the constant stubborn opposition to 
making the land-tax a security for foreign loans, namely, because of the Chinese 
national peculiarity which makes the opposition of the local population something 
to be particularly feared. 

During the discussion of the question of the leased territory in the twenty- 
fourth session of the Shantung nesobiattons on January 12 when we suggested a 
provision for freedom of all lawful occupations, Plenipotentiary Sze inmediately 
emphasized the exception of agriculture. This is to be considered as connected 
with the Chinese internal situation described aboveg and as a practical question 
there are probably few Japanese actually engaged in farming within the leased 
zone,s0 we thought it impolitic to impede the progress of the whole question 
on account of this comparatively unimportant point. From the point of view 


of considering the dignity of the Chinese, we therefore merely said as a 


matter of form that the Chinese contention wag not necessarily correct, but 
announced that. we had no intention of going further with the claim concerning 
agriculture and immediately went on with the discussion of the fundamental 
question. 

Ag a result of the foregoing, it may be that in future foreigners will not 
be allowed agrécultural property in the leased zone, but with regard to men at 
present engaged in farming, when we come to mie the detailed agreement later, 
every effort will be made to have their rights respacted under the general principle 
of respecting vested rights, oryin case of inevitable necessity, it is thought 
that there will be some way to devise an eventual course of action on the basis 
of proper compensation, 

It would perhaps be better if we could make some understanding at this time 
to reserve this future disposition, but,if we go on in this way constantly to 
raise trifling complex questions as to what are vested rights we may not only 
upset the question, put Dir we begin reopening a matter which has once been agreed 
on, the bad effect may extend to other questions. Considering this very undesirable, 
wa shall in future take a favorable opportunity such as when the treaty is drafted, 
and make every effort to reach such an understanding but we wish to avoid taking 
a special initiative to bring the matter up at this time. We request your 


approval of this. 
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Washington~Tokyo, pNo. 5589. January 29, 1922. 


Very \rgent . 

Referring to our cablegram No. 550 (Notes. Minutes of twenty-third session 
of Shantung negotiations), we have not yet reached a proper occasion for reporting 
what may be the future developments of the railway question which had been the 
erux of the Shantung negotiations, but if we should fortunately attain substantial 
success, unless we complete the signature of the treaty without losing the 
opportunity, it appears from your successive cablegrams describing the present 


chaotic condition of the Chinese government that unexpected obstacles may arise 


and cause the failure of all the effort we have hitherto axpended. At the same 
time although we have not reached a solution of the whole question, the Chinese 
delegates have already taken the initiative in proposping that a treaty be 
drafted, so it appears that they now expect a satisfactory solution of the whole 
matter. We therefore request that you cable credentials empowering the three 
plenipotentiaries to sign a Chinese-dJapanese treaty. 

Naturally it would be proper to have this treaty drafted with two texts, 
Chinese and Japanese, but among our adsistants there is no one proficient in 
the Chinese language and among the Chinese there is no one who is a master of 
Japanese. ty is thus a practical impossibility to prepare Chinese and Japanese 
texts. Furthermore all the negotiations so far and all the texts of clauses and 
agreements have been in the inglish language. in case therefore it should be 
necessary in spite of everything to prepare Japanese and Chinese texts, there 
would result not a little perplexing argument about tranciationes There are 
precedents of other nations having concluded treaties with the definitive text 
in a foreign language. We therefore especially request your approval of making 


this treaty with an English text. Please cable instructions at once. 


The treaty was drafted January 31, and announced in the plenary session of February 


1, though the mode of transfer and the rate of interest on the loan was unsettled, The 


Japanese and Chinese signed the agreement in the Pan-American building February 4. 


There was a marked improvement in Sino-Japanese relations after the signing of the 


treaty. 


Washington=-Tokyo, No. 660+ February ll, 1922. 


Since the latter part of the Washington conference, the Chinese plenipotent- 
jaries here seem at last to have been impressed with the fair policy of Japan and 


with her influence among the lies. They have shown marked courtesy in their 
r 
behaviour toward us. raeseulery since the settlement of the Shantung question, 
815 


the attitude of the Chinese here, as compared with before the Sonference, 
has seemed to have undergone a complete change. 

Wang Chung-Yu the most serious ef the Chinese plenipotentiaries, told 
us that he considered the settlement of the Shantung question a golden opport= 
unity to sweep away the ill-feeling which up to this time lay hidden between 


Japan and China, and he purposed to attempt an enlightenment movement every- 


where from Shanghai to Peking. 
Many also among the British and Americans thanked us for the noteworthy 


fact of the improvement in Sino-Japanese relations. 

All certainly was not so amicable even after the resumption of conversations 
Jan-pary 11, As a last threat China had announced to the press that she would in- 
troduce the dreaded twenty~one demands into the Washington conference for consideration 
and action by all powers. In gnapter: 14 we considered the first group of demands which 
had to deal with Shantung. The second group concerned Manchuria and 1Nner Mongolia: 
Japan was to get an extension on her dnhersved lease to Port Arthur and Dalny to ninety= 


4%» 


nine years and the same for the South Meuchurian railway with rights to build extensions 
and Faas rights in Inner Mongolia. 

The third group gave Japan right to one-half ownership»in the Hanyehping company, 
China's only important steel concern. China agreed not to lease any port to any 


foreign power in the fourth group and the fifth specified the employment by China 


of Japanese experts and the granting of certain special rights, such as land for Japanese 


hospitals, churches and schools, etc. 


The first group was cancelled by the Shantung settlement, the fourth China agreed 


to voluntarily and the fifth Japan consented to drop without further discussion. 

As early as September 10 there was a rumor that Japam would discard them in en- 
tirety for the right to purchase rights and interests at Dairen, Port Arthur and Southern 
Manchuria in return for certified extension of the lease to the desired ninety-nine 
years. This was denied at the end of the month. After the opening of the conference 
Japan atated she woujd not oppose the examination of engee. Gemande Lf the occassion 
rose. +t was just a few days later, we 4 in Chapter 15 that Haniharea received word 
from Root that the subject would not be included in the agenda. Evidently the Americans 
negletted to notify the Chinese at the same time, for en December 14 they demanded the 
abrogation of all treaties resulting from these demands in the Far Eastern committee. 

China's statement the next day for abrogation included the following indictments: 
they Gontrevened the Root resolutions; they violated the independence and integrity 
of China; they were negotiated under intimidation and duress; they were lacking in 
finality; Count Okuma himself had said in the house of peers concerning them, "Grab, 
while the world looks the other way”; they were presented to the kresident of China 
instead of the foreign minister; they came from theJaépanese war office instead of 
the Japanese foreign office; they enjoined complete secrecy; they were only published 
in part; they were accepted five months later only after an ultimatum; and they were 
unratified, Surely a lengthy count: The American admonitory note wags even introduced 
December 18, 


The Japanese formally barred them as a topic for further discussion four days 


later. Nevertheless yin their interview with the press December 25, the Vhinese 
stated definitely that they wanted the South Manchurian railway to be operated by 
Japan on a special license until 1939 with an annual report from the Japanese of all | 
receipts and traffic returns to the Chinese minister of communications. Fresh 
negotiations for a possible renewal were to be held then, . 

But the conference hadn*t heard the last of it. February 2 Japan in self defense 
in open session related that most of the conditions of the demands had been agreed 
to before the ultimatum was delivered; announced benigpnantly that she would drop 

Orolo 

group 5,~that is, give up all demand for Japanese instructors and advisers, open to 
the consortium the special grant of loans for railway construction in Southern Manchuria 
and East Inner Mongolia and any loans based on taxes, The next day Dr. Wang read 
Hara*s resolution against the demands in the diet in 1915 and wanted consideration 
renewed. Hughes stated gravely America’s attitude toward them then brought the dis~« 
cussion to a close by approving the recent Japanese concessions, thus keeping his word 
as best he could to please both sides. 


Conder tele 


BASH ane vet IUny Oa nes 435. January 17, 1922< 


very Urgent. 

In connection with the Shantung aiwetion the Chinese have for the past four 
or five days been assiduously attempting propaganda on the question of the twenty 
one demands. lor example, Wang Chung-Nui made extreme statements to newspaper 
correspondents on the thirteenth, such as that the Shantung question was a 


question of losing or not losing one limb merely, but the question of the 


n 
twenty-one demads was poison injected into the body of China. Moreover, on the 


fourteenth there was a written announcement claiming that this questinn mat 
be discussed by the conference, on the ground of the wrong which the question 
involved. This has attrated considerable attention from the general public, 

The British plenipotentiaries have in this matter taken an attitude with 
the correspondents of thoroughly supporting our standpoint, and have on every 
opportunity declared the unreagonableness of discussing the validity of an 
established treaty. 

The attitude of the Americans is non-committal. Because of this some 
among tha newspapers have resorted to the reservetion sent by the American 
government to both China and Japan at the time the Sino-Japanese treaty was 
madey and to the speech made by the President during electioneering, and 
have argued that it would impair the prestige of the American government to 
ignore this question. . 

The atmosphere on the whole, however, seems to be not to place as much 


importance on this question as on that of Shantunzg 

The Shantung treaty was a Japanese victory to the extent that the Chinese were 
persuaded to negotiate one at all, but, in reality, because of the constant concessions 
that forced Japan from her original desires, it was a Chinese triumph. Virtue 
triumphed at last and wrong was cast down. One of the first things tho fapanese had 
to yield was joint ownership and operation of the Tainan-Tsingtao railway, the second 
was the idea of a long term loan. 

8 

Though China was obliged to refrain from paying cash, it wa:/no great hardship, 

for, being unable to meet interest on international loans, as it was, she was too 


impecunious to make good if the opportunity had been given her. She practically won 


permission to pay as soon as she was liable to be able, Her other victories, the salt 


Ose 


works, the wireless, the cables, the public properties, etc., show that she is a 
better match for Japan than she is for the western nations. She succeeded in righting 
more wrongs, in wringing more concessions from her nearest rival than she did from 


all the powers in the main tent. This was decidedly China's round. 
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And now it ia time to run’ down Yap which has been bobbing in and out of al- 
most every chapter so elusively. Though it was only a small, rocky island in the 
' Pagific, practically valueless for commerce and colonization, and an unsettled pro- 
blem of the Versailles conferences, Yap was a: thorn in the sides of both Japan and 
America until December 12, 1921, 
ft is the westernmost of the Caroline islands, situated at 90 degrees north latitude 
and 138 degrees east longitude, 1,660 miles from Yokohamyg and 1, 150 miles from Manila, 


The group was discovered by the Portugese in 1527, annexed by Spain in 1677, renamed 


for Carolus IIgand sold to Germany in 1898 for $3,300,000. 

Yap, the seat of government of this group, was occupied by the Japanese on October 
16, 1914 and held by them for the allies until the close of the war when it was assigned 
as a mandate, in Chapter 16 we saw where Japan wisely sewed up her claim to the Pacific 
islands north of the equator by an exchange, of notes with England, France, Russia 


t 


and Italy in 1917. : \ 


t 


eee is the other German possessions north 


of the ¥aquator, but the peace conference in 1919 introduced the mandatory idea and 
gave the islands and the cables to all five allies. 

The United States, through Wilson, it is said, informally asked at the supreme 
council meeting of April 21, 1919, and the general council meetings of April 30 and 
May 1, that Yap belong to no one power and that the three cables to Guam, Menado and 
Shanghai: be internationalized, Count Nobuaki Makino, the Japanese delegate ,refused 
to assent to this at the second meeting. At the general council meeting of May 6 at 
which Japan was not present the allies decided, Wilson included, @iagiE@ to give i Ct 
mandates to Japan “certain islands in the north Pacific" and this was recorded as a 
formal decision of the council the next. day. 

“Pertinax! foreign and political writer for L*cho de Paris 5 through certain con- 
tacts in the French government was able to view the ehice of the meetings under 


dispute. In a dispatch in The New York Times April 11, 1921 he wiittes that there 


was no mention of Yap in the minutes of April..23,but on April 26, 1919, Lansing 
asked whether it en not best to internatinnalize Yap? ‘Makino » the Japanese delegate, 
wished to settle the status of the island at once, but Balfour said to stick to the 
cables now and settle the status afterwards. 

Wilson wanted Yap not to go to any one power and he wanted all the cables inter- 


nationalized with the powers acting as trustees, May 6 Lloyd George proposed to 


Wilson and Clemenceau that Japan receive a mandate for “certain of the Pacific islands 


“of the equator.” Mr. Wilsen “gave his assent to all that had been said." Later 


aan 


Wilson said agreement was conditional. 
Moreover, on July 8, 1919 Colonel Edward M. House, American plenipotentiary, opposed 
the extension of the open door privileges of trade and commerce for Class B mandates 
to Class C mandates, among which was Yap, though Japan through Makino was gery eager 
to obtain this economic privilege. Why should America oppose the. open door? . 
The award of the supreme council was included in the treaty of Versailles June 
28, 1919 and confirmed by the supreme council of the League of Nations December 17, 


1920, A year and a half after the award of the supreme council,November 12, 1920 


Ra 


+o be exact, America came to and realized that through someone's misunderstanding the 


Japanese were about to exercise a mandate over Yap. Wilson immediately had a note of 


protest dispatched to Japan, to which Japan replied in short order a week later 


denying that Wilson had ever made a reservation as to Yap. 


IZ2° 
A second American note was dispatched December StF Norman H. Davis, acting secretary 


of state, in which he went at length to cite the Wilson-Robert Lansing reservations in 


six meetings from April 21 through May 6 and quoted as additional proof Wilson's 


statement to the senate committee of foreign affairs on August 19, 1919, Davis appeared 


before the senate committee December 10 to explain the tangle, claiming that Wilson‘s 


reservation was never questioned. Wilson had declared that all unfortified islands 


should be open to the cable and wireless facilities of all countries. Japan, however, 


wanted a half-interest in all cables leaving Yap. 


May 1, 1921 


Tokyo-London, No. 280 - 
May 4, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 192; 
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Referring to our cablegram No. 114 (Note. Not available), the Japanese 
government considered that the Yap question was of such a character that an 
understanding with the American government could be achieved by perfectly 
unreserved discussiony and the Japanese government therefore took the step of 
expressing its views frankly and with the utmost good faith. It hopes that 
by again following this policy it can achieve satisfactory cooperation with the 
powers concerned. 

The origin of the question of the disposition of. the German islands in the 
south sea is by no means a matter of a single day. On the outbreak of the war, 
Japan immediately engaged in the war in compliance with the spirit of the Jap~ 
anese-British allianceg and fought the enemy aggressively and defensively first 
in the region of Eastern asia and then in the Mediterranean sea. As a result 
in February 1919 Great Britain and France confirmed an agreeement. to support the 
demand of Japan for the Pacific islands north of the equator. This. was explained 
to the American secretary of state on the sixth of seeeee fd. Noto. Possibly, 
the next] month. At that time the secretary did not express any opposition. Mr, 
Balfour also, at the time of his visit to America, showed this agreement. to Mr, 
Wilsong and,at the peace conferenceg the Japanese plenipotentiary, in claiming 
the islands north of the equator, presented this agreement. 

The Peace conference, however, gave up the principle of cession and substituted 
the form of mandate. The special system of the Glasa C madate was designated 
for the Pacific islandsy and the Paéific islands north of the equator were given 
in trust to Japan. Japan in the end could do nothing but yield to the aboves 
described circumstances, 


In spite of all this, during the Paris ppace conference, President Wilson, 
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in connection with the cable question, proposed the internationalization of the 

| island of Yap. Japan was at a loss to understand this, ands at the time, the 
Japanese plenipotentiary expressed his opposition and the peace conference decided 
to separate the madate question from the open door and cable question. The 

former was. decided on May 7, 1919 and a temporary settlement of the latter was 
attempted in the protocol of May 3, 1919. 

It happed that the Japanase plenipotentiary was not present at the session , 
of the supreme council on May 7, but in view of the fact of Mr. Wilson's objection, 
the Japanese government at the time perfectly ascertained the contents and the 
result of its decision from the members of the supreme council, etc. At the end 
of last yout tas, when a note had been received from the American government, 
the Japanese government again verified this from the British, French and Italian 
governments, and again secured from the British and French governments which had 
taken part in the supreme council at thut time a confirmation of both the claims 
which Japan had made from the first, i.e., that the decision of May ok 
definitive decision on the allotment of the mandate territoriesg and that no 
reservation nor condition was attached with regard to the limits of the mdate 
territory allotted to Japan; The foundation of the answers which Japan has hereto- 
fore made to America rests on these facts. 

As you are already aware from discussion in the diet and in the press, our 
national public opinion is attaching great importance to the question of the 
ownership of Yap island. Today in view of the publication of the Japanese- 
American correspondence, it is trusting in the course of the government and is 
maintaining a calm attitude, but there is some reason to fear that once a solution 
to sie Gieuavantace comes in sight, there may perhaps be a repetition of the violent 
unfortunate experiences of past years. 

After it has been published that the allotment of maadates was based on the 
decision ef the supreme council of May 7, 1919, and that decision was confirmed 
on December 17, 1920 by the council of the League of Nations and the terms and 


details of the mandate administration were fixed at that time, if by any chance 


this should be changed on the motion of a single nation, no small effect on 


the authority of the League of Nations would be produced. 
It is to be feared that a severe disapointmont will be inflicted on the 
popular sentiment which wishes to maintain the peace of the world on the basis 
of a sincere respect for the principle of international cooperationg and that 
a shadow will be cast on the feeling that the principle of the League of Nations 
must be trusted to the last. 
For the reasons above-described, the Japanese government cannot consent to : 
an attempt to change at this hour the question of the status of Yap:which has 
already b_sen decided after consideration of all the circumstances. On the 
other hand, the question of the disposition of the cables is not a question on 
which a thorough-going decision has been reachedy and in the preliminary Soumunicatvone 
couference the Japanese government has taken the attitude of working in a spirit 
of compromise to establish cooperation with the powers concerned, 
A change has been produced in the situation hitherto subsisting by the 
change of attitude of Great Britain and Fede which have heretofore kept step 
with Japan, but are now yielding to America. At present it is still hard to dstermine 
the real intention of America, but in view of the eagerness which that government 
has hitherto show to reach a solution of the cables question, if the cables question 
will exercise no influence on the Yap mandate questiong and if they are not eager 
to uphold their protest on that question, it is thought that a suitable schution 
may be reached in view of the foregoing facts by the Washington communications 
conference. 
Your best efforts in this sense are requested. 
Kez] 


Ags soon ag the juridical bearings of the American note of April Sd been 


studied we shall cable you. 
Tokyo-Washington, No. 524 Feb. 4, 1921. 


Cunttininasinek. = Sce covering cablegran, 
In view of the foregoing views of the American government, 1 Bhall here give 


an unreserved explanation of the opinions of the Japanese government. 


aoa 


1. Your note states that at the meeting of the supreme council on April 
21, 1919 and at meetings of the general council on April 30 and May 1, His 
Excellency the present President of the United States, and former secretary. 
of State Lansing expressed the opinion that the island of Yap siowid be : 
internationalized or that it ahould net be put in the hands of a certain 
country. In the supreme council meeting of May 6, Lloyd=-George used the 
words “certain islands" in Solana 2 tts territory to be assigned to Japanese 
mandate administration, In the meeting of May 7 there was no discussion 
of mandates, but in the minutes written that day, the agreement reached on 
the sixth about the islands of the north Pacific was written down. It is 
pointed out that this memorandum does not clearly show that all the islands 
in the north Pacific are included. 

Among the minutes of the above-mentioned meetings, the Japanese delegates 
received only those of the Sater council of April 30, 1919 and May 1, 1919, 
They did not attend the supreme council at that time and did not receive the 
minutes. The Japanese government had no means of verifying whether or not 
the minutes of the meetings of April 21 and May 6 and 7, 1919 have any mention 
of the American claims. 

But even assuming for the moment that it is a fact that President Wilson 
expressed the indicated views in these meetings, as claimed by the Amemican 
government, the Japanese government does not believe that this goes beyond 
the mere fact that in meetings of the supreme oniniekd and the general council 
before May 7 His Excellency President Wilson and Mr. Lansing expressed the 
view that the island of Yap should be internationalized or should not be 
put in the hands of a certain country. But, even if it is a fact that the 
Americans expressed these views in the supreme councif or the general council, 
unless the councils accepted these views and decided to place the island of 
Yap outside the Japanese mandate administration, the Japanese government 
believes that the fact that these views had been uttered affords no material 
to justify the claim of the American government that the island of Yap is 


outside the scope of the Japanese mandate administration, 4t follows that, 


if the American government wishes to maintain that the island of Yap is not 
Ron 


included in the scope of the Japanese mandate, the Japanese governuent feels 
that the fact mist be proved not only that these views were expressed to the 
councils,but also that the councils made this decision. 

In this connection, the Japanese government wishes to point out that in 
‘the meeting of the supreme council of June 28, 1919 President Wilson 
actually said that the discussions in that council were merely "private 
conversation” without official force and that only the decisions of that council 
had official force. Thus the foregoing views of the /apanese government 
were indorsed by President Wilsen himself. 

In view of this, the question of whether or not the island of Yap was 
excluded from the scope of the Yapanese mandate must ultimately be decided 
by these very decisions of May 7 before-mentioned, which were the first final 
decisions in regard to mandatory powers and the limits of mandates. There 
is no recourse but to maintain that whatever discussion praceded these decisions 
was merely preliminary “conversation” leading up to the decisionsy and had no 
official force, 

As a further argument, never once, either in the council or out of the. 
council, did the delegates of the Japanese government express agreement with 
the views uttered by the President or “r, Lansing, and, in particular, at 
the council meeting om April 30, 1919, geleyate Makino made an explicit state- 
ment of non-assent. 

2. Your note claims that,in case the island of Yap had been included in 
the scope of the Yapanese mandate, a more specific wording would have been 
used in the decisions of May 7. In the opinion of the “Yapanese government, 
however, exactly in the case of making a special exception the island of 
Yap from among the islands of the north pacific ocean would there have been 
reason specifically to state the esepeion, but it is contrary to reason to 
argue that in case there is no exception, the fact that there is no exception 
must be specifically stated in a decision of this kind. 


Not only would it be impossible for anyone to assent to such an argument, 


but if the council on gny day when the Japanese delegates were not present 


ro 


had decided, in the way which the American government claims, the question of 
the exclusion of the island of Yap, a question in which Japan had direct 
interests and in regard to which the Japanese delegates had maintained a 
strong attitude of opposition, this action would have been so extreme 

@ breach of friendliness towards Japan that it cannot be conceived that a 
council from which Japan was excluded would take such a decision. 

On the other hand, the decisions speak of “certain islands" and make no 
exception of Yap island. It is considered that this is a very clear expression 
that all the former German islands in the Pacific ocean north of the equator 
without any exception are under Japanese mandate. 

The interpretation that the island of Yap is not mde an exception in 
these decisions is not the interpretation of the fapanese government alone. 
The British and French governments in answers to the Japanese ambassadors 
at London and Paris,dated respectively November 16, dae and November 24, |)920, 
express entire agreement with the Japanese position. 

You say in your note that the decisions of May 7 had already been reached 
in the supreme council of May 5. In view of the fact that the council of that 
date was a conference of only the leading British, French:and American figures, 
it is hard to understand the claim of the American government that President 
Wilson alone reached an entirely different understanding from the rest. 

In your note you point to the words “certain islands” used by the present 
British premier in the supreme council of May Gy and try to prove by this 
tha® an exception was made of Yap ¥eland. Assuming that it is a fact that 
these words do appear in the minutes for that day, the words “certain islands” 
are also used in Article #8, lause 6 of the covenant of the League of Nationsy 
and these words are used in the covenant only because there are not a few is= 
lands in the Pacific north of the equator other than those formerly belonging 
to Germany. When the British government was explaining the fact that it had 


taken the interpretation that all the former German islands in the Pacidic 


north of the equator passed under the Japanede mandate, the present British 


premier said that it was proper to understand that the use of this wording 


aoa 


on that day did not mean that an exception was made of Yap island, but it 


ee 


was simply a case of quoting the above-mentione Article Z, clause 6 of the 
covenant of the League of cence 

(ammnove: Article XXII, Clause 6, of the League of Nations covenant reads- 
“There are territories, such as south_west Africa and cestain of the south 
Pacific islands, which, owing to the spareeness of their population, or their 
pimal1 size, or their remoteness from the centers of civilization, or their ’ 
geographical contiguity to the territory of the mandatory, and other circumstances, 
can be best administered under the laws of the mandatory as integral portions 
of its territory, subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of 
the indigenous population.” 

In decisions as important as these decisions in regard to the scope of 
mandate, onjy what is stated in the text of the decision is validg and anything 
which does not appear in the text fis not valid. The “apanese government cannot 
consent to an interpretation based on the opinion that may have been enter=- 
tained by a delegate. (Note. Ehis sentence garbled), 

3. Furthermore, on the day following the meeting of May 7, the decisions 
of the preceding day were made public. ff these decisions as published disagreed 
with the American government's understanding of the situation, an objection 
should immediately have been interposed at that time. No step was then taken, 
it is very difficult for the Japanese government to understand how this argument 
can be brought up at this distant date. in spite of this, your note brings up 
the point that no power expressed any opinion counter to President Wilson's 
statement to the senate committee of foreign affairsg and goes so far as to 
argue that this is proof that there was no objection to the President's views. 
4t is entirely impissible for the Japanese government to assent to this. The 
international agreements in which a country participates are entirely an in- 
ternal matter for that country. If one party considered the agreement detrimental 
to the interests of its territory, an objection should at once have been lodged, 


but each of the three powers was under no obligation to lodge any such objection. 


Therefore we consider that the fact that no objection was lodged by the powers 


nana 


has no effect on this question, (Note. Foregoing badly garbled.) 
im 


—— 


4 Again, your note quotes Article ht of the original draft of the agreement 
for the mandate administrution of the former German islands in the Pacific 
Ncean north of the equator, which was submitted to the supreme council of 
December 24, 1919, as proof that a definitive agreement as to the final dig- 
position of these islands had not yet been reached. This was merely a 
provision for a method of deciding any differences of opinion which may in 
future arise in regard to frontiers or territorial jurisdiction. Moreover, 
this is not a special provision applicable only to the Pacific islands north 
of the equator, but the same provision exists in all the drafts of agreements 
for mandates of other territories which were submitted to the supreme council 
at the same time. 4f we accept the logic of this claim, we must reach the con=- 
clusions that there are exceptions in the scope of all the mandate territories 
to which these agreements refer. This is entirely contrary to facty and can 
be imposed on no one. 

At the same time, there is no such provision in the terms of the mandate 
for the Pacific islands north of the equator as adopted by the assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva on December 17, 1920. We therefore feel that the 
American case is not strengthened by this quotation in your note. 

Se The above-mentioned assembly of the League of Nations unanimously adopted 
these mandate terms which provided that all the former German islands in the 
Pacific ocean north of the equator should without exception be a Japanese man- 
date. Therefore at’ the nations which sent delegates to the assembly of the 
League of Nations again indorsed the fact that Yap.was not excluded from the 
scope of the Japanese mandate. 

6. Finally, in the last part of your noée you claim that even assuming 
that the island of Yap is included in the Japanese mandate, other powers should 
havd free and ipeutrieted access to this island and the use of the island for 
the purpose of landing and operating cables. 


As this claim has no connection with the fact of the mandate status of the 


islend, it must be a question ultimately to be freely decided by the government 
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administering this territory, thet is to say by the Japanese government. This 
claim is connected with tha question of the open door for mandate territories, 
In this connection the Japanese government would point out that in the meeting 
of July 8, 1919, of the committee on mandates, Colonel House, the representative 
of the American government, opposed the proposal of Count Chinda that the sane 
equal opportunities for trade and commerce should be afforded under Glass C man- 
dates ag under Glass B mandates. The Japanese government therefore thinks that , 
the American government is not in a position effectively to advocate the open 
door at least in regard to the Japanese Class C mandate. At the same tine, 
even if the principle of the open door is guaranteed, the fapanese government 
does not consider that it is under obligation, as the American government claims, 
to accord to the other powers freedom to land and'operate cables. 

Please transmit the foregoing detailed statement of the views of the Japanese 
government to your covernment, etc., etc. 

(Note. The foregding is difficult translation, with some garbling, and 


much likelihood of error in details.) 


Tokyo-Paris, No» 190 | February a6, 1921. 

‘Yanis Waalairgon 0.83! Fatrwang ak, 1731. 

Referring to your cablegram No. 248, and the question of the island of 
Yap, it is stated in the memorandum of the French government that in the 
council session of May 1 Baron Makino did not refuse to continue consideration 
of the question regarding international control of Yap Islund, introduced by 
President Wilson and Mr, Lansing. 

As you are aware, the Baron did not agree to Lansing‘'s proposal in the 
Yssembly of Koreign Ministers of April 30 for internationalization of Yap Island, 
He agreed only to continue the discussion of the terms regarding the former German 
cables which were to be inserted in the seeee treaty. Again in the council of 
the five powers on May 1, regarding the opinion of President Wilson that the 
aboveementioned cables should be internationalized and that the %F islend of Yap 
should not be given ower into the hands of any one country, Baron Makino claimed 
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that the three cables passing through Yap should belong to Japan. Therefore the 
status of the cables which Germany surrendered to the principle allied and 
associated powers was left for the time being in the status quo. Also, the 
status of the Island of Yap was determined separately by the May 7 decisions on 
the scope of mandates. Therefoge the meeting of May 1 did not approve continuing 
the discussion of the question of internationalization of this island, This 


agrees with your cablegram No. 260. 

Please draw the attention of the French government to the above points. 

One thing that ats resented was the apparent assumption that the allies had taken 
action contrary to her wishes without giving her an opportunity to be present to dissent, 
‘f Wilson were right in asserting that hia reservation was understood by all May 6 and 7. 

' “avis admitted the justice of their annoyance. He could not understand, however, 
* fagueness of the British reply to the preliminary communications conference in= 
vitation sent August 1920 in respect to the status of Yap. Shidehmra was quick to point 
out that after Wilson's statements to the senate committee, Lloyd-George had announced 
that the former German islands north of the equator were under a Japanese mandate. 


Moreover, the invitation to Japan.matie no mention of the status of Yap as a mandate. 


Waghington-Takyo, 


ommunications Conference No. 5 January 23, 19216 


During my interview with the acting secretary of state on (any) al, I 


turned the conversation on the Yap question in order to find what the Americana 
have been thinking about it. 

Davis repeated the view which he has hitherto supported that it is naturally 
to be understood that the President made a reservation in regard to Yap. He 


added that there was a very strong argument that the supreme council had no 


right at the meeting of May 7, 1919, to make a decision against the claims of 
Japan without giving the Japanese representative an opportunity to be present. 
For this reason, he personally did not have the slightest intention to criticise 
the Japanese government for the misunderstanding as to whether there was or 
was not such a reservation. He said, however, that he could not Heap cere n 
doubts about the attitude of Great Britain and France in this matter. 
He brought out the two following points: . . 
1. When the President gave the senate foreign affairs committee the 
explanation that the disposition of Yap island had not been settled, the 
British and French maintained silence, and thereBy led to a sudden controversy 
between Japan and America at the time of the preliminary communications con- 


ference. 


2. The invitation sent by America to Great Britain about August of Smt 
last year for the opening of the preliminary communications conference mentioned 
among the subjects to be discussed by the conference not only the disposition 
of the former German cables in the Pacific, but also the question of the final 
status of the island of Yap. The British reply said in a vague way (Davis said 
that he had paid no close attention to the wording) that there was no objection 
to discussing the Yap cables and the disposition of the other German cables. 
When he thought of this now; he was at a loss to know what it meant. (Note. 
Doubtful sentence). 

In reply to the first point, I said that after the explanation of the 
President to the senate committee, Lloyd-George had publicly said that the 
former German islands north of the equator would belong to the Japanese mandate 
administration. Thereupon the senate, feeling that there was a discrepancy 
between the statements of the two men, adopted a resolution asking the President 
for the facts. 

In regard to the second point, 1 pointed out that in the American invitation 
to Japan there was no mention of the final status of Yap as a subject for 
discussion by the communications conference. 4 asked the reason of this 


discrimination in the text of the invitations sent by the American government to 
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Great Britain and to Japan. 
With an appearance of being extremely surprised, Davis said that he had 
absolutely never noticed thiss and he would look into it carefully. 
I think that it is necessary for our future position that we ascertain 
the date and phraseology of this invitation from the American government to 
the British government, and I request that you arrange to inquire of the 
British government authorities in a casual way and without making any allusion 
to the foregoing conversation between Davis and myself, 
It had been necessary to hold both a communications conference and a preliminary 
communications conference to agree on the final distribution of the Atlantic end Pacific 


IF2O 
cables acquired from the Vermans after the war. On December il, the British representative 


to the preliminary conference. probably Brown ,proposed the following settlement: the Yap- 
Menado cable to go to the Netherlands,- Menado is a town on the northern most tip of the 
Gelebes island, one of the Dutch East Indies group; the Guam-Yap to the United States,— 
Guam is one of the Ladrone islands, 360 miles northeast of Yap, and the station for 
cables from San Francisco, Yap, Manila, Shanghai, and Yokohama; and the Yap-Shanghai 
to Japan,-during the war Japan had cut the latter and towed the Chinese end to Naba, a 
town on Okinawa-Shima, the largest of the Loochoo islands; and Japan to agree to no 
local control of the line from Guam to the Dutch Indies. 

Less than a week later the conference had temporarily settled on American-Japanese 
joint interest in the Yap-Guam cable, given the Shanghai cable to Japang and told her 
to see Holland about the Menado cable, before they recessed December 14 to wait further 


instructions on other matters from their governments. 


Ran 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 585. December 11, 1920, 


onaTo 


CdiundniCntDone venfarencdO-NaAALGT Dapaneeere eb: 


The British delegate to the preliminary telegraph conference st Washineton 
has proposed to confer the cable Menado-Yap to the Netherlands, the cable y 
Yap-Guam to the United States and the cable Yap-China to Japan. 

This is accepted,-an American cable ....... China has to be laid for 
joint expensesg- and Japan has to agree that from her side no local control 
shall be exercised on the telegraphic communication via Yap and Guam between 


America and Netherlands India, 


(The ahove received in caded English is sent exactly as deciphered. ) 


Washington-Tokyo, 
Communications conference No. 167% December 17, 1920. 


As regards the Pacific cables, the re cable to be jointly owned 
and operated by the United States and Japan, Japan to own and.operate 


the Yap-Shanghai cable and to make arrangements with Holland for the satisfaction 

of Dutch interests in the Yap-Menado cable. 

Because of the communications conference, Yap loomed with great importance 
in the eyes of the senate; so the committee on foreign affairs decided to make a 
detailed study of the matter and summoned Davis once more for facts. On January 25,1925 
the latter told them that England was backing Japan as to there being no written 


evidence to prove the fact that Wilson made a reservation about Yap and they were 


of the opinion that Japan was not acting in good faith to demand written proof. 


All the islands had been ceded to the allies by the treaty of Versailles and even 
though America had refused to sign that treaty, she claimed that her consent was 
necessary to dispose of the islands, Count Yasuya Uchida, Japanese foreign minister, 
was asserting Japan's rights under the mandate in the diet at the same time. 

The ae of Nations published the Japanese mandate to the Pacific dslands on , 
February 9 and a copy was received by the American government less than a fortnight 
later. February 23 Bainbridge Colby, secretary of atate sent @ note to the League 
council on mandatea protesting the Yap decision, while the rest of the world satbod 
around discussing whether the United States had the right to stay outside of the 
League and criticize,refusing to take part. Europe was inclined to say that, if 
America would not sign the treaty, she should not enjoy any specific rights enumerated 
therein. 

Nevertheless Colby insisted that the approval of the Ynited States was essential 
to the validity of all mndates. The American complaint was ike a gadfly, annoying 
and impossible to still. The powers wished to satisfy America, but Japan's legal 
and tactical position was almost impregnable. Two days later the League of Nations 
referred the United States to the supreme council of ambassadors and premiers which 
was to meet in May. 

There was a rumor that. Sir Auckland Geddes, British ambassador would he asked 
to mediate, America said shortly that his mediation was not wanted, that England 


was an interested party, and Japan was purely obstructive. London denied promptly 


that Geddes would intercede, but hinted that he would be glad to gerve if he were 


asked. 

Shidehara called on Davis February 15 to suggest removing the Yap question from 
the communications conference and settling the dispute diplomatically through the 
regular channels. He explained that ee contrary to national laws for any but 
the Japanese government to operateé a cable on Japanese territory and pointed out. 
that the Japanese had more important relations with the Yutch Indies as to trade 
and commerce than America, He also recalled that President Wilson had said in the 
supreme council meeting of June 28 that the discussions of the council had no force, 
only the recorded decisions were valid, 

Davis was quick to pass this off as unimportant, yet doliars to doughnuts the x 
doses would have been of the weightiest importance if the shoe had been on the 
other foot. Likewise Hoied%s ioplares didn't matter when it was apparently running 
counter to America's wishes, yet it was important enough at Paris to block Japan‘s 
desire for the. open door for C mandates. No wonder “Davis appeared to be some- 


what at a loss!" He could not very well do otherwise than admit “that there was some 


truth in the reply of the Japanese government. 


Malte eee ee 


Commmications conference No. 17. February 15,. 1921. 


I cable you the following relative to the contersation I had with Acting 


Secretary of State Davis, of which I informed you in Communications conference 
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cablegram No. 14, 

1. It is now increasingly clear that in replacing the protocol of May 
3, (19196) with a new modus vivendi, br in having the protocol cancelled in 
case the new modus vivendi cannot be established, America’s aim in either 
case is the cancellation of the protocol, Therefore, with our desire that we 
shall continue our efforts towards se&tling the final disposition with the 
protocol remaining as it stands, which is out of harmony with America’s desire, 
it occurred to me that if we abruptly present this on the floor of the con-= 
ference, we shall immediately occasion a clash with the Americans. Not only 
that, but I thought. that the announcing, in advance of other countries, of 
the Japanese government's views, would serve to gain recognition of our good 
faith toward America, I therefore especially had an interview with Davis 
on the day preceding +he Wonference of the fifteenth. 

2. As I expected, Davis expressed satisfaction over the fact that Japan 
had expounded her views in advance of other countries. He said there was 
truth in Japan's views; that he. also must feel doubt as to whether or not 
the new modus vivendi would be finally formulated. 

Then I asked him whether Ameriéa had any program for the new modus vivendi. 

Davis indicated that there was none at all, but he said it would then 
necessarily go back to the condition of affairs before the formilation of 
the protocol of May 3, and put the five powers in an equal position as regarded 
the cables belonging to the five powers. Also he referred to the absence 
in this protocol of the signatures of the delegates of the several powersg 
and hinted at the impropriety of attaching importance to the protocol, 

3. I said 1 wished full confidence to be placed in the fact that Japan 
really desired as speedy a settlement as possible of the question of the dis- 
position of the German cables. 4 extremely regretted any such supposition 
ap that the three powers, Japan, England and France, were combining to ob= 
atract a settlement. 


Davis likewise said that since these three countries occupied the same 


position, it was only natural for them to make a combined agreement® and even 


if he had said that the three countries had combined, he hoped these words would 
not be taken in any bad sense, 

4. Next I said 4 thought that not only had the Yap question no connection 
with the rights and interests of other countries, but. it would be impossible 
to settle this in the communications conference. ‘Tt would be a most suitable 
step if the present session of the conference would send a letter directly 
to Tokyo regarding this question, thus transferring it to regular diplomatic 
channels, The only way of devising an understanding and definite settlement 
was to separate this question from the communications conference through 
the above diplomatic channels. 

Davis made the excuse that in sending of a letter to Tokyo regarding 
this. question and making a frank explanation to the Japanese government of 
the American position he would under no circumstances leave me aside. At the 
same time, if it was finally decided to settle this mtter through diplomtic 


channels, he said he did not know whether it was practicable for the communication g 


eonference to decide the German cable question without prejudicing the claims 
of either side regarding the status of Yap but he said he could not commit 


himself offhand one way or the other, 


‘5. I then asked whether the real aim in the Amemican demands regarding 
Yap was a broad application of the principle of equal opportunity for every 


nation, or whether it was that America alone should operate the Yap end of 


the Yap-Guam cable. 

Davis replied that it would be difficult today to settle the question in 
generalp that for the time being he wished to settle only the point of 
America’s right to operation. 

I thereupon stated that, as I had repeatedly explained, for America to 
operate would raise a difficulty in the national laws of Jepany but if the 
juputews telegraph company were to operate the end of the cable in Yap, com= 


munications to and from American telegraph offices via Yap would of course be 


afforded the greatea facilities possible, Judging from the situation in trade 
and commerce, the relations between Japan and the Dutch Indies were more im= 
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portant than the relations between America and the Dutch Indies, therefore 


special consideration should be given to this point in the question of the 
operation of the cables. 

6. Next Davis said that because the status ef Yap Island was a difficult 
question the President had instituted an objection against the giving of 
jurisdiction over this island to a certain country, and ie veterred to Japan's 
opposition to this through Delegate Makino. 

I pointed out that the President had said in the supreme ¢ouncil of 
June 28, 19199 that the decisions of the council alone were valid and the discussions 
in the Vouncil had no force. 

‘Davis rejoined that the President's statement above had nothing to do:-with 
the formal conference and carried no weight, having been spoken only in a meeting 
of directors at the hotel, 

I then referred to House’s opinion concerning the principle of equal oppor= 
tunity. 

Davis said that Houses’s statement did not necessarily restrict the opinion 
of the American government. 

I pointed out that House was a full and formal representative, who, together 
with the President, had affixed his seal and signature to the Peace treaty. 

' Davis appeared to be somewhat at a loss. 

Te Finally, Davis again said that there was some truth in the reply of the 
Japanese government, but it was not apparent whether or not consent would be 
given. tn any case, he wished to present it in the conference tomorrow, Also 


he said he would have a talk with me again in a few days. 


The same day Washington sent *okyo a two part cable of criticism on No. 52 which 
Tokyo sent Washington February 4. Evidently Tokyo was preparing some sort of note for 


the United States and had sought Shidehara’s advice before completing the document, The 


first part is not available, but the second part begins with suggestions for changing 


phraseology of Section 2 to muké it water-tight. Shidehara in the last paragraph 
got to the root of the matter. A large part of the noise was being raised to vover 
up injured pride and to assuage wounded vanity. ‘This resulted in the Japanese note 


of February 23, 


Washington-Tokyo, . 


“communications conference No. 19. . February 17, 1921 ¢ 


I do not like the passage “these words were used only because there are 
not a few islands in the Pacific north of the equator other than those formerly 
belonging to Germany” etc. By this argument, the same phrase should be used 
in reference to the Pacific islands south of the equator, and the argument 
would turn against us and weaken our case unless the word “certain” is used 
with regard to the islands south of the equator. 


I would change this passage to read: "this word “certain? is merely 


PBN, 
taken from the phrase ‘certain of the south Pacific islands* in Article @, 


clause 6, of the covenant of the League of Nations, and the reason for the 
fig of this wording in this clause of the covenant was merely in consideration 
of the fact that there are not a few dence Beakria islands*® other than those 
formerly belonging to Germany. When the British government was explaining 
the fact that it” etc., etc. 

In order to avoid repeating the same thing just below, 1 would omit 
the passage "it was simply a case of quoting the above-mentioned Article” 
etc., and would substitute "it was clear that it did not at all have the 
meaning of making an exception of Yap 4sland". 

6 At the end of gection 2, the argument would be strengthened by changing 
“a few delegates" to read “the delegates of a single power". (Note. This 
passage in JC 1585 was garbled, as noted after word “delegate” in translation, 
the word “few" not occurring in the translation because of this garbling.) 


7. In order to show how meaningless was the statement of President Wilson 


ase 


had been taken or what reservations made, 


to the senate foreign affairs committee, it might be profitable to add the 
following at the and of section 32- 

“Furthermore, the eset of President Wilson's statement to the senate 
foreign affairs committee quotes the President as replying Athet subject was. 
mentioned and disposed of in the treaty, It is hard to comprehend the meaning 
of this, as to what clauses of the treaty are meant, but in any case the 
Japanese government considere that it would be a improper, in view of the 
nature of the circumstances, to ask the American government for an explanation 
of this, as if it were a mtter of international dispute." 

8. At the end of Section 4 and in Section 5, you quote the decision of 
the Geneva assembly of the League of Nations. This is a matter which will 
ittitate the feelings of the American government. Especially in connection 
with the terms of the Mesopotamia mandate, the American government some time 
ago demanded an explanation of the British government. Resentment is felt 
that the assembly of the League of Nations, or the interested allied powers 
should decide mandate terms without in any way consulting the American gov- 
ernament, and as if ignoring the position of the United States. At the present 
time, 4 feel that. a quotation from this decision would further aggravate the 
situationg and any allusion to thia decision should be avoided except in case 


of special necessity. 


The reply of Japan February 23, made known three days later, was, in substance, that 


she was not present April 21g or May 6 or 7, and therefore was..uninformed as to what action 


Therefore, to her way of thinking, it was up 


to the United States to prove her stand and that it had been generally accepted by those 


present, 4¢ America’s assertions were correct and had been so decided against Japan's 


known opposition, it was an act of bad faith behind her back. 


The Japanese government thought, since no exception had been made, that Yap must 


aan 


be included. France and England thought likewise. The Japanese government could not 
twist the meaning of the decisions to agree with the thought of only one nation, Why 
did the American government wait a year and a half? She should have protested at once. 


Whether to open the cables or not was up to Japan, especially since Colonel House had 


Sopaw' 
opposed the open door for C mandates against Ong Na wishes July 8, 1919. 


On February 28 Davis, who was chairmanvof the communications conference, talked 
about Smerica owning the Yap-Guam line and when Shidehara offered him a fifty-fifty 
ownership proposition, Davis arbitrarily wanted to own half of the Yap-Naba-~Shanghai 
cable as well, Another lesson in diplomacy, another example of demanding more than 
you want,so that you can give up something to get what you really want. 

Maghine ten tehyor 

Ccommumnications conference No. 24, March 8, 1921, 


The important points in my conversation with Davis on (feb) 28 on the subject 
of the operation of the Yap and of the cable were given in my cablegram No. 105 
(Note. Not available). 

In this conversation, Davis also spoke as though he would bring up the 
argument that the right to possession of the Yap-Guam line should naturally belong 
to America. + therefore proposed in advance a plan whereby this line should 
be possessed equally and jointly by Japan and America. ‘Also, t was careful not 
to express approval of the American proposal that the entire line fall to America 
aud to say that I did not consider it a fair plan for distribution. Then, to 
avoid the impression that Japan was adhering to the question of the right to 
single possession of the cabley and was averse to any compromise, I added the 


words that if the question of the right to possession of the Yap-Guam line was 


the principal difficulty with America, — would await a reconsideration of the 


proportionate share of each in the joint ownership of the cableg and I hoped 
the eesaéesis of joint Japanese-American ownership would support this. 

In an endeavor to sound my views, Davis said that if Japan reserved 
a partial title to joint ownership of the Yap-Guam line, America also wished 
to reserva in the same proportion a title to joint ownership of the Yap- 


Naba-Shanghai line. 


Since in any case he seemed disinclined to make concessions in the 
a J thatedlorty ag ha 
(t )™ operation of bau paar government took such a position, there was no 

hope of furthering a compromise which would not touch upon stipulations 
regarding the mandate of Yap Island. 1 avoided going deeply into a dis« 
cussion of the proportionate distribution of ownership. 

Finally, you gave me instructions last year in cablegram No, 578 3 that, 
if absolutely y unavoidable, the Japanese government as a final compromise 


Semmens merreenrere MARR Wi BRPTOR ET YORE ae CAMARA 


would agree to giving America possession of the entire Yap-Guam line. 
Taking into consideration that if I ghould at this time reveal such an 
intention, America would come up with strong arguments for the right to 
operate both ends of this line, I beg you to note how it was I came to 


adhere to the view that there should be joint Japanese-American operation 


of the line, along the aforesaid principles. 


America’s claims to a say in the disposition of the mandate of Yap and the 


eet 


internationalization of the cables was frail and untenable to say the least. Because 
America desired no land and asked merely the internationalization of the Pacific 
cables many American business ian wee discontented. They brought due pressure 

to bear and the government had to right~-about-face and mke demands for a share in 
the cable spoils. Because of ee previous attitude,she had nothing but “pull" to 


justify her latest demands. She relied on her political and financial power over 
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the allies to get her that to which she lacked the legal right. 


In the preliminary cables conference America won England to her new view- 
point, but British intercession in her behalf alienated France. Ina very lengthy 
cable Shidehara sums up the events leading to the deadlock in the preliminary 


conference. Toward the end America lost the good will of even England. ‘ 


Washington-Tokyo ,"~ 


communications conference No. 1 January 5, 1921 


For your information I am cabling to you my observations on the 
negotiations over the question of the disposition of the German cables, 

1. At the peace conference President Wilson made no claims for 
America in the consideration of the fact that during the war the German 
cables were held by Japan, England and Francey and that the President 
at that time had as his ideal a plan for international possession of all 
the German cables. Thereafter there was much secret dissatisfaction in 
Anerica, particularly among business men, due to a universal change in 
American popular sentiment and to the fact that America acquired no 
material advantages whatever as a result of the war. 4t was thought 
that there should be a complete change at least in the attitude taken 
at the Paris peace conference with regard to the question of the 
disposition of the German lines. Because the German lines were of great 
importance t Amoricay and were as a matter of fact being held and operated 
by Japan, England, and France, the situation at the present conferenceg 
wags naturally America versus these three countries. Some unreasonableness 
and inconsistency in the American demands unavoidably accompanied the 
above-mentioned change of attitude. 

2. Thus America, as seen by the above details, was in an awkward 


predicament, but she was confident of her position among the powers poditically 
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and financially. On the strength of her position she expected to realize 
her aims. But as actually the position of the three countries in their 
possession and operation of the German lines was a strong one, she seems 
first to have come to an understanding with England, and then to have 
used England's influence to follow what course she pleased with Yapan 
and France. 

- Nevertheless as the discussion continued, France did not soeoeeef a 
Note. Possibly, submit to| (Note. Garbled) the attitude of the head of 
the English delegation, but always viewed British propasals with suspicion, 
Therefore the British efforts were not sufficient to soften the attitude 
of France, but rather produced an entirely opposite result. Thus the 
American policy brought no results. 

Aa the situation became more and more complicated, the American 
delegation as a last resort asked the opinion of the foreign relations 
committee of the senate, which has a Republican majority. They presented 
this. to the conferencey and tried to warn the governments concerned that 
a change of administration would not cause any change in the American 
demands, ‘However, each of the other delegations remained unmoved by 
this, but felt rather a feeling of disdain. The American devices 
ended in utter failure. 

3. Among the demands made by America there are four which I consider 
unreasonable, 

(a) The demand for restoration of the pre-war status. 

(bo) The demand that the entire New York-Brest line shall revert 
to America. 

(c) The demand that the operation of the Brest end shall be 
taken from Weeneh handsg and be entrusted to an American company. 

(d) ‘The demand that the island of ‘ap be excluded from the scope 
of Japan’s mandates» and that this island be iaitavnatvonaliged only for 
purposes of commnication (Note. Last word garbled). 

None of the above demands can receive the approval of France or out 
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country. Furthermore, as a partial settlement of the allocation of the 
German lines is not permissible, America is obstructing the entire settle~ 
ment whichever one of these demands. she may insist on... «++ +. 2. 
+009 The original American demands regarding the disposition of the Pacific 
cables were great in the extreme. Kegarding these cables: 

(a) First not only did they demand the return of the Yap-Shanghai-- 
line to its pre-war status, but they also evinced a tendency to demand the 
right to possession of this line; 

(b) Yeoxt they advocated joint ownership of the three lines; 

{c) But they ended by donand ing only the Yap-Guam line. 

Again, peeardine the question of Yap Ysland: 

(a) They brought forward the fundamental question of mandates; 

(b) they demanded the internationalization of the island for purposes 
of communication only; 

(c) ‘Tney urged entry into an agreement regarding relay stationa 


nu) 
which subject had been discussed by Englad, America, and Italy. 


10. Since you age of the opinion that.if forced by circumstances, 
there is no objection to jurisdiction over the Yap-Guam line by the American 


government if based on definite stipulations, it seems that the claims 


of America and Japan will possibly not greatly conflict. (Note. Text of 
last phrase obscure.) 4ut we must consider that as a matter of fact there 
are proportionate profits, inasmuch as whan America mnages this line her- 
self, she will operate the Yap endg and by cooperation with Holland she 
will plan for communication over the Yap-Menado line, and. thereby have 
opportunity for the despatch of direct commmication over the Guam-Menado 
line without any Japanese intermediary. Therefore America demands that 
every country shall be allowed at least free cable landings on Yap for 
relay stations, and that they shall be free to have automatic relays and 
retransmission at this place; but she stipulates that automatic relays, 


etc., to which circumstances may have forced Japan to decide to agree, 
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are essentially apart from any supervision on our party and this amounts 
to demanding right of operation on Yap island. 
ll. As seen by the above, the question of the German Pacific cables 
is not easy of settlement, We on our side are standing between England, 
France, and America and while we are working to the utmost of our ability 
for a general settlement, it is altogether possible that a general settle~ 
ment will be impossible. In this event, to have the non-settlement attributable 
to the Pacific alone, would be very bad policy for general international 
relations, and particularly for Japanese-American relations. Therefore as 
the prospect of settling the question of the Pacific cables becomes more 
and more impossible, we must not neglect to try, while this question is 
still tied up with that of the Atlantic lines, to have it postponed in a 
general way along with the general settlement. 4t is clear that the 
settlement of the disposition of the Pacific cables is impossible ag 
long as the question of Yap island confronts usg and therefore we have 
expressed approyal of the French views concerning deferment of settlement, 
England at the outset showed rather an attitude of encouraging the 
making of concessions to America; but afterwards when the combined pro- 
posal on the part of the four countries was presented, and when Sperling, 
representative of the British foreign office, pointed out that the confidential 
business transacted by the Yonference was leaking out to American newspapers,, 
and argued that the American atmosphere is unfavorable for international 
conferences, there was a certain distinct change of attitude, and he was 


considered as one of the men responsible for the deferment of settlement, 


Thus it became fundamentally the same situation as at Paris--Japan, 
France and England against America and Italy. 


12. We for our part have bean particularly careful not to make any 
unnecessary compromises, and,as for points which might weaken our position 
in any future meetings for negotiation, happily, in accordance with the 
views of the Japanese government, we have conceded not even an inch from 
our original demands. I merely stated it to be my personal opinion that we 
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would report to the government our willingness to have the Yap-Guan line 
owned jointly by Japan and America. 
13. There was an agreement between Japan, England and France for mutual 
support regarding the recent negotiations. But according to cablegram No. 
368 (Note. Not availabde) from our ambassador in England to the minister 
of foreign affairs, we at that time made a statement as to our desires 
and thy me. would take. There is no record of a definite reply to ; 
this from the English departmental chief, Sperling. Despite the fact that 
it is stated in the above cablegram, as well as in cablegram No. 361 from 
the ambassador in England to the minister of foregin affairs, Sperling said 


that the three lines should revert to ra he head of the English delegation , 


Brown, who came here with Sperling, was the opinion from the first that it 


We, for our part, have followed more or less in her Lead’ we have made 
it a practice not to fail to pay regard to England's attitudes and throughout 
we have maintained the most friendly relations with her. 

As the platforms of Japan and ffrance have been in the main identieal, 
there was not only need for concerted action, but also we had great regard 
for the promise of mutual support, and always haces matters unreservedly 
with her. France for her part has showéd toward us. an attitude of marked 
confidence. 

Italy's platform during the recent negotiations has differed in some 


degree from curs. However, we have maintained the most cordial relations 


with the Italian delegation. 


Though Wilson claimed to have made an oral reservation about the disposition 
of Yap because of the cables, there was no written record. That was brought out in 


Davia* report to the senate committee mentioned above and in an account of a Japanese 


representative's encounter with Lloyd-George and Sir Maurice Hankey, who was secretary 


for the"big three" at Paris. Vf course a bird of paradise would have nothing to 
do with Hankey's memory. Nevertheless it became exceedinly hard for dapan to keep 
England in line. The dollar spoke louder than the yen. 


Tokyo-Washington , No. 41, January 28, 1921, 


chit eats 
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hendohe Washington ~NoM36e-. Ushrutry $,-2921_ 


On the twenty-seventh, The Japan Advertiser published a special 
Washington telegram dated the twenty-fifth on the question of the German 
cables. Following is a summary, 

(apace. ; 
vis today explained before the senate committee on foreign relations 

the former status (1) of Yap island and the three Yap cables. He then pre- 

sented the cortedpouaanes with the British foreign office. However, there 

were no documents @ prove that protests had been registered at the peace 
BY conference over the reversion of ‘ap island to Japan. Therefore England 
y had expressed the opinion that she considered Japan's claim to independent 
ee control of the Yap cables legitimate. After examination of the minutes of 
the Peace conference by the foreign relations committee, they discussed Wilsonfs 
objections at this conference to Japan's jurisdiction over Yap Esland,, and 
this discussion proved that there were no written records of the objections. 
Davis again at the communications conference advocated the international 
jurisdiction of Yap Island, but he was unable to gain the consent of the 


conference. On the other hand it was unofficially reported that proof had 


been found that Japan had a formal agreement with England concerning mandates 


ont 
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and had obtained recognition of the same at a meeting of the League. Japan 
as a result obtained as her rightful share the German possessions north of 
the equatorge and was claiming that in accordance with dapanese law control 
and operation of the German cables would now come under the government, 
which has a monopoly of communications. 
~ The foreign relations committee expressed dissatisfaction over the 
7 steps taken by Japan in regurd to this question. In spite of the fact that 
america had protested, it was clear that, because of the lack of documents 
~~ showing the various points actually decided in the peace conference, the 
right of America to share in the control of the three Yap cables could not 
secure recognition, The committee members seem to have made a motion embodying 
the hope that the government would take strong measures for the support of 
America’s rights in Yap tsland. 
(poo) 
The Jiji of the twenty-eighth also published a similar cable dated the 


twenty-fifth. 
wa) 7 Pants sche Ad , 6,737. F. 2G 24 
4 . _W - E, 
cae : 


An wehicdlon No 44. >, /Tal- 


Lloyd-George was 30 occupied that I had no chance to ask him about the 
Yap question, but after the meeting 1 met him with Lady Hankey, Lady Hankey 
said that she had been given a bird of paradise by Baron Makino during the 
peace conferenceg and spoke of its beauty. 

I said that I supposed the bird of paradise came from the former German 
islands which are noi Japanese mandate. ‘Turning to Lloyd-George I went on 
to say that among the statesmen who made the supreme council decisions of 
May 7, he was the only European leader who was still in power. If he waa, the 
only “authority”, 4 should like to learn something about those decisions. 

Just then Briand, who was talking with Count Sforza, asked Lloyd-George 
to join them. Lloyd-George turned to me and pointed at Hankey, saying “There 
is a better authority than I, Please ask him for the. details". He called 


Hankey over. 
In reply to my questions, “ankey said that it was a fact that Mr. Wilson 
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had mde a reservation in regard to Yap before May 7, but the “apanese represen- 
tative was also present at that time. _At the meetings of May 6 and May 7 
he had made no reservation. Of course if Mr. Wilson disputed this fact, 


it was only an error of memory on his part, 
ht aca Totus -Aordorn, No, mig Sy . Feta any 7 M20 
lee ake & Kondo - Washinglar, ye. de. F- 3, /923 
= Judging by our previous relations, + think that at the coming conferhce 
France can be expected to support our demands. 

{ff perchance 4ngland is going to adopt an attitude, even in a slight 
degree, expressive of sympathy with America, it will be very difficult for 
us to realize our aims. Therefore our desire is to cause England actively 
to support our demandsg and this point of course is, to say the least, 
very necessary in order to keep her from adopting an attitude helpful to 
American demands and detrimental to ours. 

Therefore, do you try again to have conversations with the English 
authoritiesg and strive to explain the situation fn keeping with the points 
noted above. Exert yourself to the utmost that some friendly understanding 


may be reached. 


7 PS : : . (j ALE, etx fol. Rion 


Public opinion generally favored America. in spite of the fact that legality 
was on the side of her ars, England inclined toward a solution pleasing to the 
United sites, Lord Curzon, British foreign minister, was ¢ very frank about the 
exonomic necessity of pleasing America and begged gapan to be lenient. 

London-Tokyo, No. 122.. January %, 1921, 


London-Washington, No. 32, January 30, 1921. 


I had an interview on the twenty-eighth with the acting foreign minister, 
i . F 
"Teiru™, 
After receipt of the memorandum embodying the instructions contained in 


your cablogram No, 23, which in turn were based on the instructions in your 


cablegram No, 12 to the ambassador in America, 4 inquired what tha attitude of 
the British government was concerning the recommendations oi the German cable 
question, 

He replied that whereas it woujd seem that the fapanese government had 
not yet arrived at any decision, strangely piaah the French government had 
made reply to the effect of not having received from American quarters the 
communication sent in Commugications conference cablegram No. 4 from the 
ambassador in America to the various Ministers. 

IT asked whether he thought that a general understanding would seem to 
have been arrived at. 

He said that ha could hardly say that settlement had been achieved between 
England and America alone, but this could easily be dons, and therefore we 
were out of the question. What remained was the question between France 
and America and Japan and Americag and he did not think that the convention 
should be speedily recgonvened while the various interested countries had 
reached no agreement, 

I said that in any event there were points upon which Japan would make no 
compromise. “ne, needless to say} was the mandatory right to ‘ap island, for 


she held Germany 8 pre-war cables andshe would not surrender an inch there. 


The acting minister said that he thought it was plainly the case that 
America's claims when examined from a legal point were fundamentally very weak, 


but that America before the war held a position of great disadvantage» and now 
from an impartial standpoint one could not but feel much sympathy with her. 


In thinking the matter over, + feel that the acting minister was perhaps 


averse to saying too much in his remarks about the conclusion of an agreement 
between Great Britain and America, but I feel that the British government, 
having in view its own interests und being especially anxious about British 


relations with America, may take an attitude counter to us and we can hardly 


hope she will give us perfect support. I therefore feel that it is of the most 


extreme importance that the Japanese government should carefully consider our 


extreme concessions, make it plain that. our attitude is moderate and arkive at 


a method of concluding this matter. 854 


(Note. Message is badly garbled, Last paragraph is very largely 


guesswork), 
London=-Tokyo, No. 480+ April T, 1921. 
London-Washington, No. 168+ April 18, 1921. 


Referring to my cablegram No. 479 (Note. Not available), the argument at 
the end is that in case the claims of the American government in the question 
of Yap and other mandates are accepted, the nttttude of the American government 
will naturally be affected to a certain extent toward recognizing the treaty of 
Versailles, and especially toward not grudging its efforts in the indemity 
question and the question of the economic and financial rehabilitation of 
Europe. 

It is observed that representatives of a powerful public opinion in this 
country acutely feel the need at present of depending on American economic and 
financial support. They think that if Japan should take an absolutely stubborn 
attitude in the Yaphuestion, hich is not really of sufficient importance to 
sway the nationa] destiny of Japan, some one would immediately think up a 
solution which would sawe the face of Americas and induce her to give economic 
and financial support to Europe. I think that the fact of the existence of 


this state of mind in Great Britain deserves particular attention in taking 


new decisions on our policy. 


London-Tokyo, No. 593, . May t, 1921, 


e: 


London-Washington, No, 207. May 10, 1921: 


Referring to the end of my cablegram No, 588, Lord Curzon prefaced his 
remarks by saying that personally he had no right to give advice in one way or 
another about the position of Japan with regard to the Yap question, but he 


wished as foreign minister of a dfs friendly nation faithfully to give his 


opinion. 
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He went on to say that it was a fact that President Wilson had made no 
reservation to the decision of May 7 which assigned the Yap: mandate to Japany 
and the American objection was therefore legally untenable. 4+ was also a 
fact, however, that before May 7 the. President and fir, Lansing had made reser= 
vations, and ,if it were presumed that they had neglected to pay attention to 
the decision of May 7, it mst be said that, morally speaking, America had 
more or less grievance. 

Be this as it may, he continued, you mst know tht France has lately need- 
ed American friendhsip and that Italy also is in the position of asking American 
sympathy. As to Great Britain, you have probably also guessed that she wishes 
as far as possible to avoid disputes with America. ¢apan, too, probably feels 
the same way. | 

The Yap question was not a matter of life and death to Japan. The question 
had not come up for discussion in the recent meeting of the supreme council, 
but, as he presumed it had been decided that America also should enter the next 
meeting of the council, it appeared that the question would certainly come up 
for discussion in the next meeting. if the ¥apanese government could hit on 
some plan and devise a means of compromise, he thought that, whatever the legal 
merits of the case might be, in view of the actual general situation, this course 
would be of advantage to itself and to others. 

I thanked him for his good willgand said that the idea had already been 
in my mind that in one way or another there must be some way to compromise 
on a plan to meet the situation, and that I would immediately transmit His Lord- 
ship's views to the Japanese government. 

You are already acquainted with the views of Ambassador Shidehara on this 
matter. I think that it would not impair the dignity of Japan to devise some 
means of compromise without being punctilious about the legal argument, but . 


if we go too far in standing on the legal principle, a concession in the end 


would not be agreeable, 
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London-Tokyo, No. 596, May %, 1921. 
os 


London-Washington, No. 208 , May 11, 1921, 

Referring to my cablegram No. 591, please add the following after the 
words "to itself and to others" at the end of Lord Curzon'’s remarks. 

“He added that it had been reported that the Japanese government had 
decided to extend civil administration to Yap Island in the near future. ’ 
It appeared that this might at present irritate the feelings of America in view 
of the indeterminate status of the negotiations with that country, and he 


thought it might be more politic to postpone this action for a time." 


London-Tokyo, No. 669, May %, 1921- 


Lohdon-Washington, No. 2275 May 26, 1921. 


Referring to your cablegram No, 315, I had an interview with Lord Curzon 
on the twenty-second {1). 

I first expressed the thanks of the Japanese government for the friendly 
expression of His Lordship's views, and said that with regard to the cables 
question, the “apanese government in a spirit of conciliation was giving careful 
study to a proposal with which to attempt a compromise with the American 
government, but in the matter of discussing a change in the status of the 
island of tap, the effect of this was not simple, and in view of this the Jap- 
anese government could hardly consent to it. & inquired His Lordship’s views 
as to whether the American government would be satisfied with only the disposition 
of the cables. 

His Lordship said that it would be fortunate if the American government 
would make a final yolution with only the disposition of the cables, but if 
that government should wish to persist in the question of the status of Yap, 
it would be impossible to storpt this point and the question would have to be 
taken up. Jn that case he considered that the most proper procedure would be 
to submit the matter to a juridical investigation. eo added that he did not 


one 


know whether the question would come ee in the next meeting of the supreme 
council nor whether it came within the scope of the authority of the new American 
ambassador, 

(Mote. Last paragraph badly garbled.) 


(ee etn ht) 


France and Italy likewise wanted to humor America. (Suites dusserand was the 


French ambassador to America.) (‘Bari Sforza was the Italian foreign minister, }omt 


Washington-Tokyo, 
ES aC No. 32, April 6, 1921- 
a) (Rust) 


I had an interview on Spril 5 with the French ambassador to America. 
Our conversation was on the sunject of the German cablesy and was in substance 
as follows:.. ------ 

.+ Then in reply to a question from the French ambassador, I told him confident- 
dally the substance of America's final proposals regarding the German Pacific 
cables, contained in my Communications Yonference cablegram No. 26.4 

The French ambassador thought, since the American demands had droppedto that 
extent, it might be right for the Japanese Yovernment to agree to them at once. 

In connection with the Yap question the Ambassador questioned me further as 
to the nature of the decisions of May 7, saying that it was cla&imed these 
decisions were unsigned and the version decided upon had not been read aloud 
in the meeting? if that were the case, the simple statement that they were 
recorded in the minutes of the British secretary was insufficient to prove that 
the representatives of the four powers had given their sanctiong and thus the 
grounds for the American claims were proportionately strong. 

To this opinion of the French Ambassador I replied: ven if it came about 


of Moy 7 breve é upt, histine the 
that the entire validity of the deckesons shed not been questioned at’all; what 


had been questioned was whether or not Yap was included in the decisions, How- 
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ever, of late there was a consensus of opinion that Mr. Wilson made no reservation 
whatever at the time of the decisions. Prior to Muy 7, the Americans expressed 
their views regarding Yeap, but such could not be regarded as reservations append- 
ed to the above decisions. 

The French ‘\mbassador said that from Japan's point of view there was 
basis for her claims, but he could not avoid the impression that the decisions 
of May 7 were ambiguous ones. 

I thereupon reminded him that it was not legitimate to make decisions 
which were contrary to Japan’s wishes, on questions of vital concern to dapanese 
interests, without inviting the presence of the Japanese delegates. 

The French ambassador said it seemed that at the time the American delegates 
brought up Yap for discussion, Delegate Makino merely stated that the matter 
would be discussed (Note. These last four words uncertain because of garbled 
text )y and did not specifically oppose Mr. Wilson's cdaim, 

He added that during an interview he had had a few days before with the 
secretary of state, the latter had resented the fact that the League had made 
decisions regarding mandates without consulting America. 

For the above reasons, 4+ cannot at present ascertain accurately at this 
and whether or not the French government will accept all the representations of 
the French ambassador in America. Therefore, if the occasion demands, please 


have our ambassador in France make inquiry of the French government. 


Paris-Tokyo, No. 697. May fT, 1921. 


Paris-Washington, No. 173. May 6, 1921: 


While I was discussing the ‘ap question with Lord Curzon on May 2, ithe 
latter daid that this question must be submitted to the supreme council, but 
the next day he told me that he had referred to the matter in talking with 
Briand on the previous evening, and as there would be no time for the present 
meeting of the supreme council to discuss the matter, it was thought that it 


should first be submitted to the juridical committee. He asked my opinion. 
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I replied that I agreed with this. Thinking that things were proceeding 
in this way, + telegraphed, but afterward "M. Furomajio” told me that he had 
received no instructions on the matter from M. Briand, and I inquired of the 
latter. 

Very unexpectedly, M. Briand said that he thought that each country separat® ~ 
ely should send an answer to the American note. 

I said that,if the American note had been sent separately to each power, 
it would be proper for the answer of each power to be made separately also, but 
I had understood that it was the purpose of the French government to send an 
identical answer based on discussion in the supreme council. f agked him how 
this was. 

M. Briand said that such was the caseg and he asked how it would be to 
have each power draw up an answer and compare the drafts. 

I said that if America accepted our invitation and re-entered the supreme 
council, there would be no opportunity for the council to discuss the answer to 
America and the present might be the only time when the council could take the 
matter up, but the council was absorbed in German penalties and guarantees and 
he did not reply (Note. Construction doubtful here). 

I understand that the Japanese government does not have the attitude of 
hurrying this matter at present, and I was thinking of suggesting that without 
submitting the matter to the supreme council it could be entrusted to the juridical 
committee merely for the principle of having identical action by the four powers, 
but the meeting broke up with things in this ambiguous situation, 

If America should immediately take part in the supreme council, the council 
of anbassadors, etc., identical action by Japan, Great Britain, France and Italy 
would have to be discussed outside the supreme council, 3n that case it appears 
that at least France and Italy would not like +o join® a proposal to take a 


strong attitude in this matter. 


Woshington-Tokyo, No. 260 May tT, 1922. 


Washington~‘Beadon, No, 133, May 6, 1921. 


Ran 


Under the heading of "Italy Chapion of U. S. on Yap", the "Public Ledger” 
of May 6 published as a special Paris despatch of May & ie donkente: oF cable= 
gram No. 261. I am cabling this and No. 261 to London, Paris and Rome. 

(Note. Following is cablegtam No. 261 as transmitted in unencoded English; 

sie a had not been discussed formally in supreme council ,but he 
had occasion to talk of it with Curzon.| “rE said to him that without the United, 
States war would not have been won. She has akked for nothing and is entitled @ 
have her way about Yap. She ought have it and the Italian government desires 
her to have it.” 

When asked if he had any objection to pubscarsen aa8 views Sforza replied, 
“None whatever. I shall be glad for Americans to know how the Italian government 
feels in this matter". : 

“What do you think, Japanese attitude will be 2” the correspondent asked, 

"I am confident Japanese government has too clear sense of political realities 

not to agree,” replied Sforza. 


“What did Curzon reply to your statement concerning Yap?" 


"It is Curzon‘s. privilege to say".). 


There was a rumor from the Japanese foreign office March 5 that Japan might concede 


the Guam end of the cable to the United States, followed by another a week later, 


that Japan would negotiate with the Nethgerlands for the Menado cable. A tentative 


agreement. on March 18 over the Yap cables in the international communications con= 


ference gave the Yap-Guam to America, and the other two to Japan with the latter to 


have the right to operate the Yap ends until the status of the island was settled 


and the Dutch to operate the Menado end. 


Meantime rumors of the private bargaining between America and Japan were leaking 
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) 
into the press. Tokyo asked Shidehara to see about publication of the ntes exchanged 
between Japan and America to forestall unfavorable propaganda, but Shidehara thought 
it best not to publish them, because of the rigid policy of the new administration. 


He agreed with Davis to postpone their release. 
Tokyo-Washington, No, 105. March 2, 1921. 


We feel that reports to our disadvantage are leaking out in the United 
States with regard to the Sapanese-American negotiations about fap island. Will 
you therefore suggest to the American government the publication of the notes 
on this matter which have been exchanged between the wo governmentsy and report 


the result by cable? 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 141- March 16, 1921 . 
Washington-London, No. 64. March 16, 1921 - 


Referring to your cablegram No. 105, Davis, who has charge of this matter, 
has been away for a few days, and the secretary of state has not yet had time 
to atudy the progress of this matter. +4 therefore waited until Davis returned 
on the {Treenthy and then suggested the publication of the Yap correspondence. 

On the sixteenth Davis telephoned me that an answer from the American 
government to the Japanese note of February 23, would be sent within a few 
daysg and that the secretary of state hoped that then this answer and the whole 
correspondence might be published. 

It is hard to anticipate the ‘contents of the answer which the American 
government now has under contemplation, but it. is common report that the new 
\dministration will ignore the acts of President Wilson at the Paris peace 
conference, will reserve all rights which America possessed at the time of 


the signing of the Ywuistice as one of the victorious powers, and on the basis 
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of these rights will claim an equal participation with the other allied powers 
in the fruits of victory, 

Leaving aside for the moment the right or wrong of this claim, it appears 
that the diplomatic policy of the government toward the powers will be not 
at all milder than that of the former government. The British and French 
ambassadors are making the same apaeyesndbas 

At any event, the answer which the American government is about to make 
to the 4apanese note of February 23 will not only not manifest an attitude 
of concession, but may make even stronger claims, 1 therefore feel that the 
publication of the correspondence including this answer will only give an 
incentive to newspaper criticism in both countries to no good purpose and 
will make a solution more and more difficult. 

Therefore tomorrow, ie seventeenth, after I have had another talk with 
Davis, unless I can secure the pupreeeron at. this time of the correspéndence 
up to our note of February =e I shall try to arrange to have the whole | 
publication postponed for a time. “t is my private opinion that within the 
next week or ten days we can form an idea whether there is any prospect of 
a solution of the Yap questiony and until then it would be better policy to 


postpone this publication for a while. 


Washington-Tokyo, 


Ge conference No, 29, March 21, 1921. 


Referring to my cablegram No, 141, during my interview with Davis on 
March 17 1 said that,if he advocated waiting until America had sent an answer 
to the Japanese note of February 23g and then publishing all the Yap correspond- 
ence to date, including this answer, the Yapanese government in turn might 
advocate fwaiting until it had sent a reply to the American answerg and then 
publishing the correspondence inclusive of its reply. The question might 


thus go on ad infinitum. Unless, therefore, we could now conclude definitely 


to publish the correspondence up to and including the note of February 23, the 
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only alternative would be entirely to postpone publication for the present, 
Davis said that he had reconsidered the mtter after our telephone con- 
versation of the preceding dayyg and had come to the opinion that under present 
circumstances the publication to the world of the points at issue between 
the two countries would be contrary to the interests of both. 
As I agreed with this, the publication will be postponed for the present. 


( oper) 


Shidehara had been doing a little press work of his own. 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 153, March 21, 1921- 


The actual facts and claims ¢d Japan regarding the Yap question 
seem to be misunderstood by the genpral public. 

In an interview on the twelfth with Hood of the Associated Press, 
I therefore related to him the general progress of this question. 
On the thirteenth, the Tribune, Herald, Washington Post and Washington 
Star, published the following as an Associated Press despatch; 

Japanyon the ground of the mandate giveni:her by the members of 
the supreme council, claimed independent jurisdiction over the island 
of Yapy and while allowing freedom to every one in the use of the 
cables, demanded at the gous igs that their operation and control 
should be executed by the country having the rule over the territory 
where cables were landed® Citing as an example the Guam-Ogasawara cable, 
it was under ordinary circumstances unneceesary for America in view 
of the existence of the Guam=Manila line, to route communications 
between the continents of America and Asia by way of Guam and Yap. 
Therefore there was no urgency in the settlement of the control of 
these cables. 

Again on the fourteenth, ¥ox of the Washington Post called on Mey 


and asked various questions regarding matters outstanding between Japan 


and America. 4 gave him the gist of the question. On the fifteenth 
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on the front page of the Post, Fox quoted me as saying that there was 
no question between ne and America which could not bepettled through 
diplomatic channelsy and there was no question which could be settled 
by other than diplomatic methods, 

On the Yap question, without diguiuecne, he inserted another article: 
In Japanese opinion the importance of Yap lay in the point that this island 
was & cable lending} it was positively not because of its value as a 
naval base. Before the war, German and Dutch companies owned and operated 
the Yap-Guam, Yap-Menado, and Yap-Shanghai cahles; but at the beginning 
of the war Japan qu two of these lines, and landed the third cable at 
Naba. Therefore today it was only this third cable which we in operation. 
Japan, ever since ousting the Germans from Yap as a result of the war, 
has been occupying the island, But after this occupation wag recognized 
by article IX of the treaty of Peace with Germany as included within the 
‘elanda of the south Pacific, the mandate of Yap was entrusted to Japan 
by the aupreme council. Japan took this to mean that the Yap cables were 
included, and that everything in every particular came under Japanese 
rules and regulations. Under Japanese law the administration of cables 
belonged tc the government. However, in the possession of these particular 
cables, Japan, while respecting the vested interests of Holland, had no 
intention of abandoning Japanese rights in the island of Yap. The 
American demands presented while Wilson was still in office were that 
the cables should be internationalizedg and negotiations were set on foot 
to have America control the Guam-Yap cable; Japan, the Yap-Naba cable; 
and Holland, the Yap Menado cable. However, according to the Japanese 
interpretation, the principle of internationalization was not logical, 
and was contrary to mandate regulations and Japanese law. As for the above 
| interpretation by Japan, Secretary of State Hughes was demanding America’s 
interpretation exclusively. Although it could not be estimated how strenuously 
both countries could defend their opinionsy and,while both countries were 
today engaged in these close negotiations, there was at the same time 
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hope that their views would concurg and it was believed that without doubt 


the affair would terminate satisfactorily. 


April 5 Hughes sent notes to England, France, Italy and Japan refusing to re- 


cognize the Yapy mandates, setting forth the American policy in these matters and 


concluding that no treaty about Yap which had been signed was legal, for no one 


had been authorized to give up the American interest in it. 


of thinking the mandate was invalid. 


Therefore to his way 


It ended with a suggestion of a separate treaty 


between the two countries, and included a letter from Wilson to Colby, March 3, 1921, 


in which he stated the council of four did not assign the mandate on Yap, May 7, 


and repeated his reservations of April 21, April 30 and May 1, 1919. 


Washington=-Tokyo, No. 188. April 6, 1921 - 


I was privately informed that an official note on the Yap question would 
be sent by the American government to the Japanese government, and that this 
despatch would be made public upon its receipt by cable by the American am- 
bassador at Tokyo. 

In order to see what this was about, I sought an interview on April 5 
with the secretary of state, but was not given the opportunity. 1 therefore 


immediately had Secretary Furuya, on the evening of the same day, interview 


the chief of the Far Eastern Nection. I had him narrate the interview between 


myself and Davis, reported in my Communications conference cablegram No. 29, 
and say that I thought I should be consulted beforehand with regard to the 
publication of a new note on the Yap question. 

The chief of the Far Eastern section said he had not obtained the secretary 


of state's idea regarding thisyg and told me that the preceding day The Washington 


Times had published an article in its evening edition to the effect that the 
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American governnent had sent a sharp note regarding tne Yap question to the 
Japanese government, a copy of which had been given to Great Britain, France, 
and Ttalyy gee yhen on this account the secretary of state was interviewed 
by newspaper circles, the secretary made the statement that it was true that 
an official note on this question had been despatched to dapan and to the 
chief \llied Rowers, but it was not so that the tone of the note. was Aight 
By series “sharp” and that when the note was finally published, this fact 
would be made clear from the note itself. ‘This being the case, he told me 
that the above publication of the note would be postponed for a while, but it 
would be necessary to give some appropriate reason for such a delaygand 
therefore the secretary of stage would tell the newspaper men,when he in- 
terviewed them the following day, that at the request of the Sapanese govern- 
ment the publ veaeton of the note was postponed for a short fdas, 

To this Furuya replied that the statement "at the request of the Japanese 
goverament the publication was postponed" would be very disquietingy and he 
asked the chief of the Far Eastern section therefore to make a verbal request 
of the secretary of state to say nothing about "request of the Japanese 
Yovernment, etc." 

. © 

I had an interview with the secretary of state on April 6 oe todd me 
that when he saw the newspaper men he had merely stated that for the present 
it would be difficult to make the note public. 

He then said that ‘this American government from now on interpreted the 
Yap question as not a controversy between Japan and America, but as a question 
equally bearing on the other principal allied powers, and therefore at the 
same time that the note was sent to the Yapanese government, notes of similar 
content were sent to the British, #renchy and Italian governments. 

However, there was one passage which appeared at the beginning of only 
the note to the japanese government, making a special reference to the note 


of the Japanese government dated February 23. Otherwise the documents were 


about the same, 


This recent note was not intended to set forth the points hitherto at 
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issue in the Yap question, but was a declaration of the policy of the American 
governnent. Since there have, up to this time, been various surmises and 
conjectures regarding the American attitude toward the question of mandates, 
his opinion waa that a general declaration at this time of the American 
government's policy regarding this question would clear the situation and 
therefore be of mutual advantage. 

Of course, if the Japanese government objected to the publication of the 
note, the publication of the note to the Japanese government would be left until 
some other time, but even wie he would wish to publish, for example, the 
note to the Englisn government, 

. The note to the English government had already been delivered; but, in 
this note, there was a postcript to the effect that after delivery it would 
be published. However, he said no objection to the publication had been 
communicated. 

I thereupon said it was after Furuya'’s interview with the chief of the 
Far Eastern section that I had learned for the first time of the hvaraeda 
government's having aent a note to the Japanese governmentg and I was in no 
position to know at presen& the contents of the note; consequently, I could 
state no opinion whatever either for or against publication of the above note. 
Therefore I requested a copy of the note. 

The secretary said a copy would be sent to me immediately. 

I also stated that, in any case, if there was no objection on the part 
of the English government to the publication of the note sent by the American 
government to the English government, + had no intention of raising thereafter 
an objection to such publication. 

The secretary of state expressed great satisfaction. 

He said that in that case he would publish for the present the note to 
the British government, and he thought that the publication first of the note 
to the British government would be most appropriate for pointing out that 
this question was not a dispute between Japan and America. . 


Also I told him that during a conversation between myself and ax-hssistant 
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secretary of state on the subject of the publication of the note, the latter 
had said that the publication of the notes relutive to the question would be 
harmful to the national friendbhip of the two countries and + had concurred 
with his sentiments. “e had said he would make a decision after giving: the 


matter fresn consideration. However, his office as Wssistant-Recretary had 


terminated and he was no longer on duty at state department. Therefore, whether 
or not Davis had explained the above point in full to the secretary of state, 
there were points which I believed were unsettled, and on account of which I 
thought it would be suitable to send Furuya to draw the attention of the 
secretary to thercircumstances of the consultations with Davis. 

The secretary of state said that although he had not heard Davis speak 
of this, the note about to be published was altogether a declaration of 
American policyg and therefore any notes heretofore exchanged between Japan 
and America formed a separate question by themselves. After the “apanese 
government had examined the recent American note, and after further pourparlers, 


a decision for or against the publication of the correspondence between Japan 

and America could be made. 

As April blended into May, differences grew milder with the weather and, though 
there were occasional gusts of stand patness and opposition, the matter tended toward 
an amicable solution. April 8 the French sent an informal note suggesting that Japan 
and America settle their differences by direct negotiation, Ambassador Ishii at Paris 
favored this mode of settlement, but Tokyo did not. France and the allies drifted 
towards favoring the United States view. Jusserand'’s verbal reply to the department 
of state accepted the United States stand. 


There was talk in Tokyo of sending a special mission to discuss this along with 


other pending questiong. America continued to consider Yap a general prop Lene, The 
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formal French answer admitted that it was a four power affair and promised a more 


definite answer after the council meeting. In Japan there was a sharp division of 


opinion of Ya: some wanted the government to stand on its rights, others wished it 
to negotiate and bring the difficulty to an end. 

April 18 the puEse American notes of November 12, December 6, and April 5 and | 
the Japanese notes of November 19 and February 23 were published. After refusing to 
yield her stand on Yap because she thought it reasonable and fair and because she 
was backed by the advisory council and the cabinet, the foreign office agreed to 
compromise. 

March 26 it had been announced that Japan would institute civil government in 
Yap. April 28 it was again reported that the navy would leave next year and the 
cables would be under the-civil contro} of the Nolonial bureay. 

Yapo 

Italy was next to support the United States demands on ee ene likewise informally 
favored the American stand on mandates. Consequently the supposed Japanese note of 
May 23 was imagined to be indecisive and polite, and at home Kato grumbled that Japan 
should have discovered the United States view at Paris. May 28 it was formally 
announced that Japan and America would arrange everything through the regular diplomatic 
channelsg and the former would agree to internationalization of cables as long aa she 


received political control of Yap. eee 


\ the latter part of May Hughes told the press he was satisfied with the progress of 


the Yap negotiations. 
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Tokyo-Washington, No. 218. May 30, 1921. 


All the Tokyo newspapers recently published a Kokusai Agency despatch to the 
effect that it was announced from American government sources that the situation 
with regard to the Yap question was developing favorably to the United Statesyg, 
and that the question would soon be solved in a way satisfactory to America. . 

It appears from the tone of Lord Curzon's remrks to the ambassador at. 
London reported in the latter’s cablegram No. 669 to the minister of foreign 
affairs, which was transmitted to you also, that Lord Curzon has not committed 
himself in any way to ambassador Harvey and it is supposed that the Americans 
may be conducting a propaganda of this sort. Has anything in this respect 


come to your attention? Please investigate and cable report on the facts of 


this American report. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 308- May t, 1921- 


Washington-iLondon, No, 151. June 1, 1921.- 


Referring to your cablegram No, 218, about May 20 the secretary of state 
received persistent inquiries from newspaper men about the development of the 
negotiations on the Yap question. Hughes said that the negotiations were 
proceeding sestantoiy: whereupon not a few of the newspaper writers 
jumped to the conclusion that the Japanese government had recently sent a 
note on the question to the American govermment, and undertook to surmise 
the contents of the note. 

The next. day Hughes iis said to have told his newspaper interviewers 
that their guesses were erroneous, that the American government had received 
no new note from the Japanese government, but that it was from his ow in- 
pressions that he felt confident of a satisfactory solution of the question. 

The articles of which you inquire must be based on this. it is hardly to 
be thought that Hughes* remarks had a propaganda purpose. I suppose that his 
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aupressions are fortified by the feeling that the BFitish and French answers 


on this question were favorable to America. 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 344, June 20 (%) , 1921 - 


The Associated Press of Washington sent out the following cablegram on. 
the fifteenth, which appeared in all the local newspapers. 

See negotiations have been epened between the Japanese 
ambassador and the secretary of state on the Yap question, the immigration 
question, and the question of the return of Shangt uhg. 

Negotiations on the Yap question would seem to be baged on the in- 
ternationalization of the island. if a satisfactory settlement is 
reached, there will be no need for its discussion by the allied 
council, 

At the base of the negotiations on the immigration question 
are the absolute exclusion of Japanese laborersg and the protection 
of property rights of Japanse residents in America. | 

Finally, Shantung must be immediately restored, without awaiting 
the decision of the League, and in accordance with gapan's declaration. 
As a first step, Japan will withdraw her entire army when there is 
a sufficient Chinese force to guard the present railroad and property, 
etc.® 

Lope) a | 
though the above is not a report of the real situation, it would seem 
to have made a favorable impression everywhere. 


teenth 
In diva Washington Post of the seven /,&ppeared an article , the gist of which 


is: 


CHD : 
aN Cate is matter of great satisfaction that direct Japanese~American negotiations 
hs 


a 


have been opened on these various questions. Since the mandate system of the 

. League of Nations is not recognized by America, the dispute between Japan and 
bp America concerning the acquisition or recognition of rights regarding the 
~ island of Yap should by all means be settled by free discussion between the two 
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countries. +f the California question alone remains after the solution of the 


various. questions between Japan and America, there will naturally be some solution : 


which will not injure the friendly relations of the two countries. 
, As for the Shantung question, Japan in accordance with her declaration 
iy that she hag no political aims in that country, will accomplish the withdrawal 
es of her troops in the not distant futureg and the American government, in view 
of the friendship existing between her and China, mist now work fon a speedy ’ 
2 restoration of Shantung. If the solution of these questions is accomplished 
5 through discussion between the 4apenese ambassador and the secretary of state, 


there will as a result be a vast increase in Sapanese-American friendship, ete..% 


In the interview between the secretary of state and myself on the eighteenth, 
he referred to the above report, and said he had read it over recently. before 
his trip. However, for the public in general to appreciate that favorable 
progress was being made in the negotiations over the various questions between 
the two countries, was beneficial to national relationsg and in Seguonge-t6 
questions from everywhere, he had stated that he had nd. endorsed his report, 
nor did he confirm it, thus leaving it open. However, he wished it understood 
that the report was not anything which he had divulged. 


For your information. 


America's chief interest in Yap was the cables to Guam, Menado and Shanghai, but, 
as soon as she had an inkling that she would have her way, she greedily wanted wireless 
privileges imeluded in the cable rights. We saw above in Communications sonfereice 
cable No. 1 and:in Communications conference No. 24 that sometimeg early in December 

pret pared i, 


1920 (No. 578) ,Tokyo had expressed her willingness to let America have jurisdiction 


AK 


over the Yap-Guam line if there were no other way out. Through the able services 


of the American Black Chamber in New York, the state department learned that all it 
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needed to do was to play a waiting game to get what it wanted, though it was not until 
June 18 that this formal offer was made, 

The most important points to Japan were the control of the cable to Shanghai and 
the mandate of Yap,yet she wished eagerly to control that part of the Yap-Guam cable 
in the channel of Tomil bay where they emerged from the water. She knew she had slim 
opportunity of getting this wish, for every nation was suspicious of message supervision, 


She felt, however, that this was not necessary in peacey and in war a way could be found. 


Washington-Tokyo, 
\Commfncati ons conference No. 31. March %, 1921- 
Washington-London, No. 80. March 23, 1921 


I have from time to time cabled you the progress of negotiations here in 
connection with the questions of the disposition of the former German cables 
and the Yap mandate. Now, however, the discussion of these questions is approach= 
ing a conclusiony and I think the time has come for the Yapanese government to 
decide its final policy. I therefore respectfully submit the following summary 
of the course of the negotiations, with my recommendations. 

1. ‘The original attitude of the Seieiloain government was to demand direct 
connection from America to the mainland of Asia and to the Dutch East Indies via 
the former German cables without surveillance by any other nation. Later this 
was gradually modified, It was finally seen to be inevitable that the connection 
with the mainland of Asia must be via the Japanese cable system. In regard to 
the connection with the Dutch East Indies it was also comprehended that, in view 
of the commercial relations between Japan and the Dutch East Indies, it was im- 
possible for America to monopolize the connecting line. Thus finally America 
reached the point of making the proposals given in cablegram No. 26. 


2, With regard to the provision in the latest American proposal that the 
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ownership of the cables be divided, I understand from your cablegram No. 578 of 
last year that the Japanese government will not object to this so far as it 


applies to American ownership of the Guam-Yap cable. But in those secret ine 


structions, the wish was expressed that the part of the cable within the channel 
of Tomil Bay at Yap island should so far as possible, be Japanese property in 

view of the necessity of repairs and for other technical purposes. The argument 
of the extreme necessity of Japan having charge of the repairs of this section 

ig not clear, If this claim is made, it is to be feared that it will give rise 

to suspicion that some reason 6f a military nature is at the bottom of it. During 
the interview reported in Communications conference cablegram No. 24, I tried to 
make @ proposal in accordance with the spirit of your secret instructions, but 

I regret to say that I was forced to conclude that there is no hope whatever of 
the other side consenting to this. 

3. The most important difficult question is the operation of cables which 
land on Yap island. 

Pregumably recently since the war the European coutries have been using 
. the cables operated by them to spy into political and especially military secrets. 
America herself has acquired experience by following this example, and for this 
reason American government officials and people have a marked feeling of uneasiness 
about touting messages to and from the United States via foreign cable systems. 
The American people and government alike have thus come to advocate every means 
of escaping from the control of foreign cable systems, 

They have awakened to the fact that their demands in regard to the Yap- 
Shanghai cable were very exéessiveg and they have abandoned these claims, but 
they persist to the last in their former opinion about connections with the Dutch 
East Indiesg and are working to have facilities for sending and receiving messages 
between Guam and Menado without the intervention of a third power. With regard 
to this point, I intend now as before to follow your instructions to the limit 


+B 
of my ability and strongly support our claims, but it does not appear that there 


is any room whatever for compromise. 
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4 Your cablegram No. 578 of last year proposes that the Yap-Menado 
cable shall become Japanese property, and that direct negotiations between Japan 
and Holland for the vested interests of Holland shall be conducted outside the 
present conference. From the circumstances expiained in the preceding section, 
it is clear not only that America attaches the greatest importance to opening 
direct connection with Menado through the Guam~Yap cable, but that America would 
not like Japan to make an agreement with Holland harmful to America, i there- , 
fore think that there is no prospect of carrying this plan through, and in the 
end tie # only thing to do will be first to decide the general lines of a 
solution between America and Japang and then to negotiate on that basis with 
Holland. 
| 5. 1 recently discussed this matter fully with the British anbassador,. 
The latter said that the impression he had got from hig contact with Davis was 
that _under the existing Japanese laws it would be hard to execute the right of 
operating cables on Yap islandy and the Americans could not entirely coccrecse 
[ za. Neto. Possibly, misapprehend thintgf ut America had already publicly addressed 
+o the powers a protest on the Yap mandate question. Not only had this protest 
received the unanimous support of the senate foreign affairs committee, but an 
immense pressure was being exercised by American business meng and the situation 
was now such that there could be no comoromise. The ambassador said that from a 
practical point of view there was no disadvantage to a country in permitting 
the landing and operation of foreign cables within its teeritory, and in view of 
this, Great Britain had long since adopted an opengdoor policy. 4f he might 
speak his private opinions without reserve, he thought that it might be 
the best policy for the general situation af 4apan should devise some means of 
accommodating herself to the landing and operating of foreign cables at Yap. 

Coming to the Frenthambassador,his attitude towards America is entirely one 
of compromise. He appears to think that it is not worth while to persist obstinately 
in Gasaetons like that of the German cables, when he has before his eyes the far 
greater urgency of the need of American cooperation in the general issues with 


Germany, the post-war economic reconstruction, etc. 
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Japan's position is not the same as that of the European powersg and we 
need not necessarily follow the example of Great Britain and France. Ultimately, 
however, if we persist in our present claims we shall find ourselves isolated, and 
the discord between America and Japan will be more and more accentuated. Il 
have revolved many ideas for solving these complications, but in the end can 
find no program. 

6. If we assume the astablishment of an American cable office at the Yap ond,y, 


and consider what influence it will have on our interests, it appears that froma 


practical point of view the principal purpose which it will serve will be to 


keep communication with the Dutch East Indies from Japanese control. But in time 


of peace it will not be imagined that important secret messages mequiring our 
control pass between America and the Dutch East Indiesy and in time of war we shall 


not lack proper means of especially safeguarding our interests. 


In regard to the connection between America and China, America already has 
the Guam-Manila-Shanghai cable which is owned and operated by an American companyy 
and all fupsany auilecrans will always be routed via it except when it is out 
of order, #t will therefore be our best policy to perfect our equipment and 
permit freedom of communication in order to induce Amsricans to use our cable 
system, 

7. I have heretofore interpreted our law in the sense that it does not 
permit anybody except the Japanese government to operate cables within Japanese 
territoryg and I have explained this to the American delegates. Actually, the 
Northern Cable company at Nagasaki conducts the technical operation of the lines 
which it ewns. Presumably it has been the policy to make this the sole exception 
to the provisions of the telegraph laws. This system prevails in Europe also 
with some few exceptions. If under the present circumstances it should not be 
applied, and the American cable station to be established at Yap should also 
receive and distribute messages for the public as explained ‘in::Gonmunicati ons 
conference cablegram No. 26, this would be different from the Nagasaki exceptiong 
and if we permit America to dothis, we must inevitably give Holland the same 
right. Nevertheless, if we consent to the establishment of American and Dutch 
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cable offices on Yap, thoreill be no way to prevent these offices from 

cabling political news to Guam and Menado, and the question of receiving and 
distributing cablegrams is in itself of course not worth thinking about. 41 do not 
think, therefore, that the mere receiving and distributing of cablegrams for 

the public would have any practical importance for us, The Netherlands 

charg’ a@*affaires told me that in accordance with tne pre-war practice, the chief 
of the Yap cable office would be a Dutchman, 

8 Considering this question as a whole, the two points which are of im- 
portance to us are to have connection with China and the Dutch Indies by controlling 
the cable from the (main) island of Japan to Yap, and to have the mandate ad~ 
ministrationg of Yap, America has already consented to the first of these points, 
If America will be satisfied with the right to operate the Yap.end of the existing 
Yap-Guam cableg and a guaranty of the right+to land and operate on Yap any cables 
which she my plan in the future, and if she will make it plain that it is her 
purpose not to interpose any objection other than this to the Japanese mandate 
over Yap, I think that a settlomn or the whole question on these terms by our 
consenting to the six stipulations laid down by Davis as described in cable- 
ean Noe 26 will be most important for the whole eituetion as regards Japanese- 
American friendbhip. 

9. Communications conference cablegram No. 27 gives Davis'e statement of 
the views of the secretary of state on the Yap. mandate queasation, but it may be 
doubted whether these views are the result of deep study by the secretary of state. 
Later I shall have a full exchange of views directly with the secretary of 
state, but before that time I consider it necessury that I be informed 
of the policy of the Japanese government convering the whole scope of the fore— 


going questions. 


Please give urgent consideration to this, and cable me your views as soon 


as. possible. 


On April 7 Tokyo made the following suggestion, similar in part te the British plan 


of December 11: the Yap-Shanghai line to Japan; the Guam line to America on loan 
payment, the Menado aus to Holland for its surrendering all interests in the German- 
Netherlands company; all three lines to connect in a central office with the other two 
nations operating certain hours unsupervised and Japan, the remaining time; fair rates, 
a twenty-five year agreement and the Shanghai end in a Japanese cable office. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 145, April 7, 1921, 


Washington-Londdén, No. 94. April 7, 1921.. 


Wahi et ADoRyo, Wo,/ Me april 4,/A9&L 
x; n ne ON _9R_ AbALA TV Sa. 


Referring to your cablegram No. 31, after conference with the chiefs of 
all the departments concerned, it has been decided that, before the question 
of the final policy of the Japanese government is submitted toa cabinet council, 
you shall submit to the Americans, ag your own individual suggestions, the 
proposals outlined in the accompanying cablegram No. 146. You will sound the 
views of the other side and try informally to negotiate: these points with the 
eet report results by cable. 

As to cablegram No. 146: 

1, Paragraphs 4 and 5 are thought to be the hardest to negotiate, but 
under this plan by making the cable offices on Yap a single place, not only will 
communication between Guam and Menudo be quicker and less expensive, but there 
will be the advantage of having no inspection or other hindrance during certain 
hours at least. You will thoroughly explain this and make it understood that 
this is an extraordinary concession on our part. 

2. With regard to paragraph 6, before the war the Yap-Shanghai cable ended 


in the office of the German-Netherlends company within the German post_office at 


Shanghai. The operation of the cables and the receipt, sending and delivering of 


arn 


cablegrams were mostly carried on by the company, but a pneumatic tube was formerly 
used for through telegrams routed over the lines of the Northern company. This 
tube was burned down and destroyed. 

3. With regard to paragraph 7, the stipulation of a fixed term of years 
for the landing follows the usual established custom for this kind of contracts. 
The period was made twenty-five years because the landing license of the German~ 
Netherlands company was for forty years, of which fifteen have already expired, 

Please make every effort to persuade the Americans thoroughly that the 
plan given in cablegram No. 146 is only your effort for a solution which gives 
fair consideration to the viewpoints of all three nations, Japan, America and 
Hollundg and guarantees their joint interesta in the matter of communications. 
At the same time, on the ground that. this solution guarantees the direct 
communication which is the principal American object, try to have the Americans 


of their own motion go ahead to abandon their objections with regard to the 


Yap mandate question. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 146. April ?, 1921 


Washington-London, No. 95, April 7, 1921 


On condition that the present location of the three Yap cables is not 
changed, the following agreement. will be mde, 

1. The Yap-Shanghai cable shall belong to Japany and Japan shall lay the 
connecting cable between Naba and Shanghai meking a Yap-Shanghai line. | 

2. The Yap-Guam cable shall belong to the United States, provided that. 
the United States call pay the value of the cable as a German loan to America 
under the second paragraph of the seventh annex to Articie § of the eight section 
of the treaty of peace with Germany (Note. Reference may not be correctly 


translated y (Pan\ 


’ 
porter. ( Part VIII of the German peace treaty, Section I,General Provisions 


for Reparations, Annex VII, second paragraph, reads ~ "The value of the ahove- 


mentioned cables or portions thereof insofar as they are privately owned, 
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calculated on the basis of the original cost less a suitable allowance for 
depreciation, shall be credited to Germany in the repdration account,” ) 

3. The Yap-Menado cable tax shall belong to Holland provided that Holland 
shall abandon all the interest the government and people have. previously had 
(including rights, if there are any)iin the German-Netherlands company. 

4. Yor the Guam-Yap-Menado connection, by the installation of an automatic 
relay in the Japanese cable office at Yap or by direct line connection, direct ’ 
communication shall be provided during fixed hours of the day, provided that 
the right of inspecting this be in Japanese hands. In case of necessity, no 
objection would be interposed to America or Hollund stationing an engineer at 
the Japanese cable office for the purpose of inspecting the automatic relay or 


wire connection, 

5. At hours outside those determined under the preceding paragraph, the 
connection between the Yap~Menado, the Yap-Guam and the Yap-Naba~Shanghai 
cables shall be through Japanese hands, 

6. Japan shall regulate the method of somiesteoner the Yap-Naba-Shanghai 
cable with due regard to facilinting communication. The Shanghai end shall be 
in the Japanese cable office, which shall operate the cable and carry on the 
recipt, sending and delivering of the cablegrams, provided that an agreement 
may be made for a suitable means of transferring messages between the /apanese 
cable office and the Northern company. 

Z. The landing of the Yap-Menado and Yap-Guam cables an Yap shall be valid 
for twenty-five years from the Gite of concluding this agreement. 

8. The interested countries shall make a fair agreement in regard to 
rates and other details of communication connections. 

9. The five great powers shall use their joint efforts to secure the 
consent of Holland, China and the Northern Telegraph to all the foregoing provisions, 
which are conditioned on securing the consent of each of them. 


Wi dinseemmind of 


In reply Shidehara reviewed the situation and ee ee, policy of open 
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‘door for the cables in Yap provided Japan received the disputed mandate, or submission 


of differences to a court of arbitration, 


Washington=Tokyo, No. 244. April t, 1921. 
Washington-London, No, 125, April 29, 1921. 
Akgenpumemnisabesavion? , 


In view of the importance of the influence which will be exercised by the 
Yap question on Japanese-American diplomacy and the relations among the five 
‘great Rowers, I have given the question most exhaustive consideration, and beg 
respectfully to submit the following personal views of the facts of the question 
and of the means of solving it. 

1, The United States has before claimed that as one of the five great powers 
it is naturally entitled to a voice in the disposition of the territories ceded 
by the enemy nations to the five great powers, and already on November 20 of 
last year the then secretary of state clearly stated this claim to the British 
government with regard to the Mesopotamia mandate, and at the same time published 
this fact to the world. 4n spite of this, the allied powers took no account of 
America, but proceeded step by step with the settlement of the mandate question, 
and on December 17 of last year submitted the mtter to the council of the League © 
of Nations, which voted for the C class mandates. 

This aroused the anger of the American governmentyg and deepened the 
impression that America would in the end be excluded from the results of the 
Joint victory unless it now took a strong attitude toward the allied powers. 

The disposition of the Yap question which has chanced to arise in connection 
with the glass C mandates appears to be given importance because it is considered 
as @ tage which will determine the basis of future relations among America and 
the aklied power, 
2. In the Yap question, the basis of the American argument during the Wilson 


administration was that America had made a special reservation at the time when 


the allotment of mandate territories was being discussed in the Paris conference, 
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but the present administration has taken the policy of disowning all engagements 


arising from the acts of the former President, and of not ratifying the Versailles 
treaty, and therefore it attaches no importance to whether or not there was such 
reservation, It bases its argument exclusively on the fact of the American con= 
tribution to the joint victoryy and makes the claim that inasmuch as the American 
effort was a soventul factor in compelling the cession of territory by the onegy 
nations, the other allied powers have no right to ignore America and decide. 

the disposition of the former enemy territories, It is observable that the 

senate and even general public opinion in America have lately been backing this 
clain, 

3. As this claim of the present American administration is based on the 
express provision of the Versailles treaty with regard to the cession of enemy 
territory to the five great powers, the question scteae whether America, without 
ratifying the treaty and without acknowledging the obligations for which the 
treaty provides, shall simply participate in the rights given by the treaty. 

Some time ago, Davis told me 28 the opinion 6f the legal adviser of the state 
department ,that. the cession of the territories by the enemy nations to the five 
great powers was an accomplished fact which must be recognized even in case the 
five great powers did not carry out their engagements and America did not ratify 
the Versailles treaty, and that America had a right to participate equally with 
the other allied powers in the disposition of these territories. 

This is doubtful as a legal argument, and even from the point of view of 
fairness ,therejis room to argue that when the allied powers as members of the 
League council under the provisions of the treaty of Versailles participatdéd 
in the decision of the council of December 17, 1920, it was possible for 
America through the same formalities and with the same chaacter to have participated 
in the decision, but America having voluntarily given up this position and standing 
outside the authority of the League council wished to exercise a veto over its 
decisions. 


4. On he other hand, the basis for the claim that the Yap mandate reverts 


to Japan is the decision of the supreme council of May 7, 1919, but this decision 
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was not formally signed by the representatives of the powersg and would call 
forth the argument that, in its juridical character, the decision was merely a 
preliminary discussion requiring to be ratified later by formal procedureg and 
not capable of interpretation as an international agreement definitively 
binding on the powers concerned. 

5. ‘the Yap question appears to me to include two principal points at issue; 
first, the general principles which shall regudate the disposition of the former ' 
enemy territories; and, second, the results of the application of these principles 
to the case of Yap. With regard to the first point, Great Britain and France 
have absolutely the same or even greater interest than we, but with regard to 
the second point, Japan alone is in the main directly interested, 

In a general way, the claim that no country has a right without the consent 
of America to decide the disposition of the former enemy territories; the claim 
that the administration of these territpies must strictly carry out the principle 
of equal conmercial opportunities, and in general the claim that each country must 
act in the capacity of trustee of all the five great powers in the administration 
of the territories allotted to ity and similar claims fall under point number one, 
The claim that Yap must be opened to all the powers in general for the purpose 
of landing and operating cables falls under aatut two. Great Britain and France 
have common interests with us in regard to point two only so far as it affects 
the application of general principles. 

The position of Great Britain and France is: firsty they will have a. 
tendency to limit the scope of the question as narrowly as possible, to permit 
it to be decided by direct negotiations between Japan and America and to 
avoid being drawn into it themselves; second, even if the solution of the 
point at issue is delayed, Great Britain and France will always hold out to us 
the idea that they themselves feel no direct interest in it. 

On the other hand, considered from our point of view, a speedy solution is 


necessary. +t must be said that if the solution of this qestion is delayed, 


popular feeling in both Japan and America will be more and more irritated, with 


the matural result that there will be a constant strain on Japanese-American dip- 
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lomatic relations in general which will have a bad effect on the proposed solution 
of the California question, etc. 

6. +f I may offer my personal bpinion, there are two eourses of action 
which Japan may take. 

First, ¢apan may of its own initiative announce the policy that, if America. 
has no objection to Japan exercising a mandate over Yap, Japan will throw the 
door open to all the powers in general to land and operate on Yap the former 
German cables and any cables which may be planned in future. 

Second, Japan may propose the submission to a court of arbitration of all 


questions concerning Yap in which Japan and America have special interests. 


Asmonth later Tokyo submitted a plan to consent to open door for cables in Yap and 
retention of the mandate before the allied supreme council met. This plan of concessions 


was similar in certain respects to that of April 7= namely, sections 1, 2, 3, and em 


The others appear below, 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 214, May 28,1921, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 244 we feel that regardless of later 
developments in the Yap question there will ultimately be nothing else to do 
but to arrange a solution in the spirit of your recommendation No. l. 

The ‘ap mandate question will shortly be brought before the allied supreme 
councilg and the Japanese government is indisposed to separate from the proceedings 
of the council and act on its own initiative for fear that. it may prejudice 
the actual situation. 

When the question comes up for discussion in the council, we shall contend 
that the dignity of the supreme council and of the council of the League of 


y 2 
Nations requres that their decisions on the Yap mandate be maintained to the 


last. At the same time, we shall announce that it is our intention to admit 


all the powers freely tofland and operate cables on the islandgand shall thus 


essentially satisfy the American demands. ur purpose in this is to try to 
get America to abandon its objections to the decisions in question of the supreme 
council and of the council of the League of Nations. 

You are requested to secure an interview with the American authorities 
at the first opportunity ad endeavor confidentially to ascertain whether there 
is any prospect that the Americans would really be satisfied with the extreme 
concession of the plan given int.he accompanying cablegram and would give up 
their claims with regard to the mandate. Please cable the result as speedily 
as possible, 

You will forward this and the accompanying cablegram to all Ambassadors 


in Europe and to the Minister at the Hague for their information, 
Tokyo-Yashington, No, 215. May 28, 1921. 


(Note. This cablegram is in JG code in which there are still a certain 
number of elements not yet thoroughly identified on account of their infrequent 
occurrence. Several such occur in this message and there is considerable 
garbling, but the text is largely identical with that of JC 1961 and the 
translation has not been delayed to await careful study of minor difficulties. 
The text of the accompanying cablegram (No. 214) offers no special difficulties). 
«...,4¢ Each owner of a cable shall operat_s both ends thereof, 

5. America, Hodjnd and Yapan shall make a triple operating agreement 
guaranteeing connections between the cables.--. - - - 


...%- The owner of each of the cables shall have the right of operation on 
the island of Yap but shall impose no tax nor exercise any supervision on the 
island. 

§. All the powers will be recognized to have the right freely to land and 
cperate on Yap island any cables which may be planned in future, (As this 
involves a restriction on the powers of Japan in time of war, it is desired 


that if we on the one hand recognize the right of free landing and operation 
of the existing cables, the solution shall provide that America and Holland shall 
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recognize the same right with regard to cables which may be planned in future.) 
(Note. ‘The preceding parenthetical comment is badly garbled). 

9. The five great powers shall use their joint efforts to secure the 
consent of Holland, China and the Northern Telegraph company to all the foregoing 


provisions, which are conditioned on securing the consent of each of them. 


As early as June 2. the rumor escaped that Japan might offer the Guam cable to the; 
United States because she wanted the mandate at all costs. A fortnight later it appear- 
ed again in the form that Japan would concede on the cables. Accordingly Hughes was 
all set when Shidehara presented the proposal June 18 and insisted once more on his 


demand for wireless rights. 


Washington-Tokya, No. 337. - June 20, 1921. 


On June 18 I followed up the negotiations with the secretary of state on 
the Yap question. 

According to the conversation at our last meeting, 1 presented as my 
own personal proposals, documents Noi 1 and No. 2 (accompanying cablegrams No, 

339 and 336, respectively). I explained that No. 1 related to the disposition 
of the former German cables in the Pacific and No, 2 to the status of Yap. I 
added that the details ad tho wording of both had not yet received the approval 
of the Japanese government y and I therefore wished them to be considered only 
as my personal proposals. 

Hughes rejoined that he would read these over and thoroughly acquaint him- 
self with the contents, and in any case he would arrive at some decision by next 
week and would again follow up the discussion with me. 

He alluded particularly to the point he had brought up at the last interview, 
that freedom of facilities should be afforded to wireless and to cable communication 


alikeg and also to my argument against it, which was that the difficulty in the 


way of carrying it out was that America from the start had possession of Guam, and, 
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having wireless installation there, had facilities for exchange of communication 

with every point. However, in the event of trouble arising with the wireless apparatus 
in Guam, the use in its place of the wireless in near-by Yap would as a matter 

of fact be profitable, and there was no reason why Japan should necessarily have 

any objection to make, 

I, in reply, explained as my reason that America actually had a cable under 
American management which connected Guam with the continents of America and Asia. ’ 
If need should arise later on, the Yap~Guam line could be extended and another 
cable laid from Yap to the continent of Asia. As a matter of fact it was well- 
nigh impossible to conceive of such a contingency as communicaticn on all these 
lines being at some day interrupted, ard at the same time the wireless at Guam out 
of order. Also in thinking of the future progress of the Yap question, there was 
no doubt of the fact, as I pointed out at our former interview, that the proposals 
America had made during the time of the Wilson administration regarding Japan's 
mandate over Yap..had atarted with the sole object of securing the right to land 
and operate cables in this isdand. On this point, Japan, casting aside a thousand 
and one difficulties, was still stirving to meet America’s wishes. For the present 
American administration to go a step further and present fresh demandsg would be 
to increase difficulties in the way of solution, 

Hughes replied that he understood that, judging by the progress of the question 
in the time of the Wilson administration, proposal No. 1 was not unreasonable; 
but looked at from another angle, when seiamiseien of the cables was approved, 
it seemed inconsistent to oppose the construction of wireless apparatus which was 
similarly an instrument of conemiitea vious American wireless facilities in Yap, 
while affording some measure of advantage to America on her side, would at the 
same time apparently not work any special harm on the side of Japan. However, 
he would study this point further, and discuss it again, 


Thus the day's conversation ended. 


In this chapter we have seen what. Japan wanted and on what she based the authority 
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for the granting of her wishes. in the next we will see what the United States desired, 
namely all the privileges of the members of the League of Nations and then some, and 


how she succeeded in gettin her own WAY. 
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Part Vi, 


Yap . 


Chapter 19- 


The. Vanity Case. 


America had her own ideas as to the disposition of the cables and did some 


good horse trading to get her way. She presented her first plan for settlement, 


through Davis March 17 and 18 in interviews with Shidehara, whereby the three 


cables would be owned by the different countries and a triple business agreement 


The six points mentioned below were re- 


tebe efile waises \ 


ferred to in No. 31 in the last chapter. ('te Morris-Shidehara plan had to do 


with no surveillance would be drawn up. 


with the imnigration problem in California.) (Cane was the French representative 
to the international communications conference. 

- Davis was-eapparéntly réludctant when Japan’ sought to apply concretely the 
noble statements of the American government as to "recognizing the right of any 
country whatever to land and operate cables on unfortified island possessions of 
the United States". Shidehara called the bluff and Davis immediately said the 
two cases were different. Hawaii was a voluntarily given right, while the cable 


right at Yap was one won in the war. 


Hughes wished to reinterpret the meaning of mandate, but Shidehara remarked 


drily that the real meaning could be determined only by those most concerned, 


Ran 


the members of the Leagueg and implied that until the United States entered the 
League: she :could not change ‘br control the meaning of the word. Davis would not 
vouch that the new government would no longer object to the Japanese mandate if 


cable rights were obtained. 


Washing yon-Tekyes > 


“Communications conference No. 26. March ?, 1921. 
Warluncton-homndane , Wo. b4 Marek 1% 172s. 

In an interview with Davis on March 17, I set forth the impossibility 
of letting the question of the disposition of the former German cables and 
the questions relating to the island of Yap continue to drift unsettled, 
and pointed out that the untended condition of these questions was brewing 
unhealthy conditions for both countries. 

Davis expressed entire agreement with this, and said that there were 
not a few elements in Europe that were interested in this unsatisfactory 
spndsivon and wished to aggravate it. ‘The day before he had spoken with 
Secretary Hughes. ‘The latter said that he had not yet had time himself to 
study in detail the status of these questions. He was sympathetically dis- 
posed toward the so-called Morris-Shidehara subel ey Gs plan would encounter 
strong opposition among the people of the west. 4f the Yap question which 
is now disturbing the public opinion of the country could first be satis- 
factorily solved, his position for putting through the plan for solving the 
California question would become much easier in comparison. 


Davis added that he had not obtained the: permission of the secretary 


to divulge this private conversation to me g and I must keep it to myself as 


confidential. 


I said that in order to study a method of definitely solving the cables 
and Yap question, there must first be no misunderstanding as to the real 
motives of both parties. 1 therefore now requested a concrete and plain 
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statement of the claims of the American government. 

In reply Davis aes me the American proposal for the solution of the 
question of the former German cables in the Pacific ocean. 

ae ths Yap-Guam cable to be owned by America. 

2. The Yap=Menado cable to be owned by Holland. 

3. The Yap-Naba~Shunghai cable to be owned by Japan. 

4. The owners of each of these cables to operate both ends. 

5. A triple agreement between America, Japan and Holland for an 
equitable handling of connecting business to guarantee connections among 
all the cables. 


6, The owners of each cable to have the right to operate the cable 
i 
at Yap without being subject to any taxation nor surveliance. 


a 
Davis said that if, satisfactory agreement could be made on these six 


points, a definite solution of the former German cable question would be 
attained so far as concerned Japan and America alone. 

I brought up a question about this right of operating the cables, i.e., 
1 asked whether 1 was to understand that the American cable office to be 
established at Yap would merely handle connecting business with the two 
other cablesg and did not include the purpose of receiving and delivering 
cablegrams directly for the public, 

Davis said that this point had not been brought up before, but there 
would be no reason why the American cable office should not receive or de- 
liver cablegrams from 7 to ms which passed over the Yap-Guam cable. 

(Aaa 


re 
I said that Lanel had told me that France permitted American cable 


companies to land their cables on French territory and to control their 


technical operation, but French law required that the collection and distribution 


of messages must be in the hands of the French bureau of communications. I 
called attention to the fact that from the point of view of the exercise 

of rights of national sovereignty, the right of landing and technically 
operating a..cable was entirely a different thing from the business of 
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collecting, distributing and sending messages for the public. 

Davis said that ,even if the rench law was as described by Lanel, in 
the first place this was an old-fashioned system which merely mischievously 
complicated business for no real advantage and which the United States had 
already discarded. In the second place, a mandate territory was different 
from a territory under the particular sovereignty of one nationg and should 
naturally sdopt the principle of absolute freedom and ofuatity in rights 
and facilities for communication, 

I said that.if we went into these disputed points; we would wander off 
to a discussion of the nature of mandates. For the present I would reserve 
my views, and would enquire whether, assuming that a satisfactory agreement 
should be reached on the American claims which Davis had set forth, I was 
justified in understanding that the American government would have no further 
objection to the Japanese mandate over Yap. | 

Davis merely replied that this did not apply merely to the existing 
former German cables, but in case of future necessity America or any other 
country on the same terms must have the right of landing operating cables 
on Yap. 

I again pressed the question whether, assuming that Japan should recognize 
this right, all the objections of the American government to the Japanese 
madate over Yap would be extinguished. 

Davis said that in fact the only purpose of the former administration 
in objecting to the Yapanese mandate over ‘ap wasto insure for all the powers 
in general the right to land and operate cables on Yap. As to whether the 
newg Ydministration would adopt:the same policy, Davis said that he now 
remained in office as a member of the communications conference, but had al- 
ready retired as assistant secretary of statey and could not now reply to 
this question as representing the present administration. Of course he 
would not fail to recommend this previous policy to Hughes as the really 
fair one. 


I gaid that at the time of the delivery of the note of December 10, 1920 
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from the American chargé d' affaires at Tokyo to the Japanese government, 

it was declared that it was the policy of the American government to recognize 
the right of any country whatever to land and operate cables on unfortified 
island possessions of the United States. 1 asked whether in case Yapan con- 
ceded this right to the United States in Yap, the United States would, for 
example, concede the same right to Japan in Hawai. 

After a little hesitation, Davis replied that America claimed this as 
a natural right at Yapy and was averse to have this right considered as a 
compensation for a right which America had voluntarily given to Japan in 
Hawai. The solution mst avoid this; but this point would be given thorough 
consideration. 

Finally 1 said that of course the purpose of our interview today is 
simply to ascertain the claims which the American government has heretofore 
advocated. Not only is there no means by which I can yet have the least 
knowledge of the views of the Japanese government as to whether it is 
possible to accede to any of these claims, but my own ideas are entirely 
unformed. There was one thing, however, which I particularly wished to say 
at this time. From first to last my greatest concern had been the perpetuation 
of Japanese-American friendship. In case the Japanese people were given the 
feeling in the least degree that the Japanese government had given up its 
original claims under American pressure, the questions of the disposition 
of the former German cables and of the Yap mandate might be temporarily solved, 
but the influence on the future relations of Japan and America might be bad. 
It wast be said that unless there were found a harmonious solution fair to 
both sides, an extremely grave influence might be left for the future. 

I had sincerely directed my efforts to this one point, but now I re- 
gretted to say that it must be considered as an existing fact that the points 
at issue had drawn the attention of the people of the two countries, and 


had caused a mutual development of nationalistic sentiment in both. I 
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general aspect of the situation and would not adopt the attitude of ignoring 
the standpoint of Japan in endeavoring to reach a solution. 
Davis listened attentively to these remarks, and seemed to be not a 


. little impressed with them, 


iF: . . Yo -2/'T- zal. 
Washington-bdasti?s Cogs Rt ans confor re ae Magy Marek ?7gzl 
No br lin tondore, Me. 70. Marth 9, 192109 


In the interview which I had with @®avis on March 18, the latter said 
that he had endeavored to ascertain the views of Hughes with regard to our 
interview of the preceding day, but he had opportunity to see him only a 
few Binuted, and, interrupted by a constant stream of callers, he did not 
succeed in talking the matter over thoroughly, 

He stated as the opinion of the secretary of state that if supervision 
of the landing and operation of cables on Yap were to be given to any one 
country, he personally had no objection to Japanhaving this supervision as 
mandatory of the island, but he felt that the. powers recently were getting 
far away from the original character of the mandate system and were inter- 
preting it as if it had the same meaning as ceded territory. Therefore in 
the recognition of the island of Yap as a Japanese mandate, the meaning 
must de made clear that Japan was merely entrusted with the administration 
of the island as the trustee of the five powers. 

I said that I was at a loss to understand these views of Nughes. In 
the first place the argument about the distinction between mandate and 
cession did not apply only to Yapy and I inquired on what principle the 
character of mandates should be made clear with reference to the Yap 
mandate in particular. 

In the second place, at the time of the Paris conference, Australia 
and New Zealand had put in a strong claim for the simple cession of the 
former German islands in the Pacific south of the equator, A compromise 
was finally made under the name of a mandate, but it was understood that 


this was in fact no different from a cession of territory, and was acceded 


to in this form. This is the reason that the words %as a part® are in the 
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covenant of the League of Nations (Note. Text Sarbled and doubtful all 

Mice Ct) sai 
through here). ipiacahiadre "An integral portion", see article @@, clausdé 
No. 52 last chapter. }} To ignore this course of events, and to invert 
the mandates of the South Pacific islands as a case under \rticles 4 and 5 oh 
of the treaty would not be fair. Finally, the character of mandates could 
be interpreted only ayes ere of the text of the covenant by nations 
which had entered the League. At the present time, sees. Could the United 
States not regulate the terms of mandates. - 

Davis said that he himself was not in a position to explain the point 
of the determination of the mandate terms by the League assembly without 
consulting America, and I should exchange views directly with the secretary 
of state. 

Referring next to the question of permitting the landing and operation 
of Japanese cables in Hawai and other American islands, Davis said that one 
plan would be for America to send a note to Japan (and if Japan wished, to 
follow the same example with Great Britain and 4taly) stating that this agree- 
ment had once been discussed in Yommittee No. 4 of the communications conference, 
that later Japan had withdrawn from the discussion leaving it to be discussed 
between Great Britain, Italy and America alone; that the delegates of these 
three powers had drafted an agreement which had not yet received the approval 
of their governments and that America was willing to permit Japan to land 
and operate cables on American island possessions on the same terms. 

I said that inasmuch as the Yapnese delegates at the time had declared 
Japan could not accept this proposed British-“talian-American agreement, the 
identical question could hardly be raised agains If, in the assumed case 
of Japan permitting America to land and operate cables on Yap, America should 
grant the same rights to Japan in Hawai, I thought this might to some degree 
quiet Japanese public opinion, but, on tndother hand, after we had asked as 


to the policy of the American government, a request by the American government 
for & reconsideration of the above-mentioned agreement proposal would not 
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serve the purpose of quieting Japanese public opiniong and there was no 
reason for considering it. 
Davis understood the Japanese positiong and pondered an a auitable plan, 


but in the end there was no time to find one y and we adjourned. 


Shidehara followed this with the lengthy cable No. 31 which.we read in the last 
chapter discussing the merits of the American proposal and advising ‘Tokyo to concede 
the six points, To this, we saw, Tokyo countered with a proposal of her ow in No, 145 
and 146, ‘In the meantime the communications conference was still in session, In 
the fifteenth meeting Shidehara explained the latest American plan and gought to 
discover whether America would stop opposing the “Yapanese mandate if she got her 
cable rights.. To this Henry Prathsr Fletcher, the new assistant secretary of state, 
replied in substance that administration by one nation would not be opposed if 


America received unrestricted rights as to cables. 


Washington-Tokyo, > 


ee 
“Communications conference No, 33. April ?, 1921. 


Washington-London, ‘o, 122. April 23, 1921. 


The fifteenth session opened at 4 P.M., April 21 and adjourned at 6 P.Mig@ 


Finally we passed to the question of the German Pacific cables, 


“eae 
At Davis‘ request, I explained the latest American proposal, which 1 


reported in Communications conference cablegrum No. 26. I then said that this 


proposal is no doubt being considered in a spirit of good will by the Japanese 
government, but now complications had recently been introduced into the Yap mandate 
question, which was very closely related to the question of the disposition of 


the former German cables. As it was difficult to solve the two questions separately, 


I thought the 4 apanese government was pa ae postponing its decision. I went 


on to say that it would facilitate the consideration of the entire question, 
if we were plainly informed whether the American government had any concrete 
proposal with regard to the status of Yap. 

The new assistant secretary of state, Fletcher, said that he thought 
it indispensable to find some plan with regard to the status of Yap which should 
satisfy the interests. of Japan and'also satisfy the interests of the other | . 
power8y and he would at any time undertake informal conversations with me for 
this purpose. 

I said that I had recently had several dialogues with Davis and Fletcher, 
but had not been able precisely to penetrate the attitude which America would 
take. 

During this, Fletcher said, "If we were given absolutely unrestricted 
rights in regard to cables, we should not feel it difficult td leave the administrat- 
ion of the island in the hands of a single power". I think that this deserves 
attention. 

Finally I asked by way of experiment whether all question about the mandate 
would be extinguished if dagan should consent to the free lading and operation 
of cables at Yap. 

Fletcher said that the general question of mandates would remain. ‘this 
question did not concern Yap alone. 

Davis said that in the case which I mentioned, the German cable question 


would be solved, but the question of the status of Yap would still not be 


settled. >) 

oo erie after that that Shidehara had coungelled announcing a policy of 

ae open door for the cables if Japan could thereby receive the disputed mandate 
a and that Tokyo so consented and forwarded her counter proposal, Yet when 
e i Shidehara asked Hughes June 3 whether America would no longer object to the 
Japanese mandate of Yap if she obtained her cable rights, Mughes explained 

S America’s anger at being ignored in the assigning of the mandates and demanded 
ey wireless rights as well as rights for any future means of communication, Shide- 
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hara indicated the necessity of avoiding a similar occurence of ill-feeling 


ag that which arose from the thwarting of Japanese wishes after the Sino- 
Japanese Wary and prepared the way for the presentation of the Japanese plan a 
fornight later. 

Washington-Tokyo, No, 314. June 5, 1921, 


On the occasion of an interview with the secretary of state on June 
3, I referred to the Yap question, saying that the Japanese government 
earnestly desired as speedy a settlement as possible. 

I stated that this question naturally separated itself into two 
heads, the first having to do with the control of the former German cables 
centering about. Yap, while the second related to the international status 
of Yap. 

The question under the first head had teen frequently brought up for 
discussion in the Communications conference. I was already asquainted 
with the American claims there, and I now was confident that the hopes 
for a satisfactory settlement would be completely realized. 

But for the question under the second head, I had not yet heard any 
concrete proposals from the American government, except that I understood 
the point upon which America heretofore laid special stress was her right 
to free access to Yap for purposes of landing and operating the existing 
Yap-Guam line and all cables projected by America in the future. It was 
of prime importance in devine a settlement for this entire question that 
it be made clear whether, assuming that America’s authority was recognized, 
there would be any objection to considering the question of a special man= 
date over Yap as no longer existing. 

Hughes replying, argued that America, as a member of the principal 
allied and associated powers, had contributed to the victory. Therefore 
America must have equal pote we facilities with the allies as to the 
The American government 


territories given up by Germany to the victors. 
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had long ago laid down this principle; nevertheless it had been disregarded 

by the various allied countries, and, without waiting to confer with America, 
they had forthwith submitted the mandate question to the League council, 

and arbitsarily in the name of the five powersyg had assigned Yap to the 
mandate of Japan. This was most unsatisfactory to America; therefore 

America could not but oppose the taking of a preferential position as to 
rights and facilities in Yap by any one country, whichever that country might ’ 
be. 

I asked whether the above principle laid down by the American govern=- 
ment did not inherently qd rightly apply to all the former territorial 
possessions of the enemy. 

- Hughes, after hesitating slightly, replied that,although the above 
principle naturally applied to all the former territorial possessions of 
the enemy, as a matter of fact he had no desire to insist upon it outside 
the region of Yap. It was simply that Yap happened to be a very important 
place as to communications, and therefore he must insist that this principle 
be carried out in that island. 

Then I asked, if the reason for Amorica'slinsisting on this claim as 
applied to Yap was because of the point that this island was important as 
a communication center, then, as I had said before, would not America 
consider the question of the internationalization of Yap entirely settled 
in case there was recognition of America's right to landing:.and operation 
of cables on the island? 

Hughes answered that America wanted in Yap equal rights with other 
powers as to every sort of communication facility, incliding not alone sub- 
marine cables, but also wireless and. any other invention which the progress 
of science might make in the future. | 

I pointed out that the effective distance for wireless telegraphy 
today amounted to several thousand miles. Since America had possession 
of Guam, which was not more than a mere 200 miles distant from Yap, wireless 


installed at Guam should serve to satisfy amply the American demand. I did 
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not believe the demand for wireless installation at Yap was based on any 


actual necessity. 

to this Hughes expressed no particular opinion, 

Then saying I would very frankly set forth my Personal views, I 
continued as follows: 

First of all, the decisions of supreme council of May 7, 1919, in > 
accordance with the final draft of those decisions, were published the 
following day. But in the articles so published, there was no reservation 
or special provision whatever regarding Yap. Thereafter no objection 
to the published articles was brought forward by any country, and so the 
Japanese people naturally expected these decisions to be carried out according 
to their wording. 

However, waen last year the former American administration suddenly 
made the claim that there was a special reservation which was not recorded 
in these decisions, public opinion in Japan received this with amazement. 

It could be said that the islands of the Pacific archipelago, formerly owned 
by Germany, lay for the most part to the south of the equator. That the 
mandatory of these should belong to Australia, New Zealand, or the British 
Empire brought no objection from America, It was only against the paltry 
tract allocated to Japan that the question of principle was charged, and 

the objection strongly insisted upon,- the natural development of which 

was to cause Japan to entertain suspicions of America’s real intention. 

According to the reliable newspapera in Japan, America's recent actions 
had made a deep impression on the mind of the people in general, a fact 
to be deplored from the standpoint of the relations between the two countries. 
Also, the Japanese agile had the bitter experience of intervention by 
three powers after the Sino-Japanese war. At that time the Japanese govern- 
mont, in consideration of the situation as a whole, gave in to the demands 


of the three powers in relation to Germany's claimsg and made a retrocession 
of territory. Although this question was temporarily settled, there was no 


way of wiping out the tremendous effect upon the feelings of the nation, 
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and later on it was one of the underlying causes of the Yapanese-Gernan 


ware 


Japan and America should both draw a lesson from this. Quietly con- 
sidering the fisttine / wees both mutually devising methods of settling the 
most important points in a way that would not long leave a feeling of un- 
pleasantnessy in the minds of bethkountries. On this account, both sides 
needed to discover fair points of compromise. 

Formerly, the Wilson administration had demanded for America the 
allocation of the Yap-Guam cable andthe right to operate both ends of 
the cable. Regarding the status of Yap, the claim was made later on for 
freedom of landing and operation for all American cables. The Japanese 
government could not give consent to this because of domestic laws and re- 
gulations and its connection with domestic administration. Nevertheless, 
for the sake of Japanese-American friendship, a thousand and one difficulties 
were being brushéd aside, and thought was being given now to satisfying 
American demands and claims. 

If the present American administration, following fresh tactics, was 
laying claim not only to the cables alone, but to a principle of equality 
in the matter of rights and facilities for all communication, then the 
concessions asked of Japan were more and more rigorous and appeared almost 
unlimited. 1f such conditions were imposed, 4 personally had small hope 
of a solution, and I feared beyond measure for si ecoueiMah ion of Japanese- 
American friendship. 

Finally, he asked me to submit a written memorandum of the plan of 
solution which 1 had in mind. 

I consented to this. 


He said we would later renew our discussion on the basis of this mem- 


orandun, 


With this the discussion closed for the day. 
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The mandate questions was a sore spot in the hearts and minds of the Japanese, 
for they remembered losing their lawfully ceded share of spoils, the Liaotung 
peninsula, after the Sino-Japanese war. Therefore, when they heard that America 
might be invited to attend theimminent supreme council meeting to discuss the 
status of nandavoeane other problems, Tokyo was not all.eager to see her present, 
even though England, France and Italy upheld their right to the mandategfor 
fear a change in policy would weakén the League. Jioreover, public opinion at 


home demanded Yap. 


Tokyo-London, No. 279, Way ?, 1921. 


London-Washington, No. 189. May 4, 1921. 


To you and Ambassador Ishii, Referring to the end of cablegram No. 414 


from the ambassador at Paris to you, the presence of the United States 
at the supreme council in case of consideration of the Yap question 
wails Jor ue to our advantage, but Great Britain, France and Italy 
eagerly desire their presence in connection with their relations with 
Germanyg and a display of an attitude of opposition and distaste on 
the part of Japan would be extremely “delicate”, 

It is thought that there will be nothing to do in the end but 
consent, but,in case of an invitation to America, there is a question 
in what capacity the American representatives would be presents and, in 
case resolutions are brought in by the Americans, there may be a fear 
that they are merely sentiments whwish which will not in the least bind, 
the American government after they have been voted. 


You will indirectly inquire the views of the British and French re- 


presentatives on this point as far as possible during the. Council meeting. 
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Tokyo absolutely refused to open discussion on the status of Yap ,for this 
might lead to a change in the mandate terme, and bolstered her opinion of the American 
demands with legal advice. The astonishing thing to Japan and to the allies equally 
was the bold move of the new Republican administration in dropping all cdaim to the 
weak legal arguments used by the former secretary of state in its admonitory notes , 
of November 12 and December 6, 1920. This new move may have been based on a general 
repudiation ef all Democragtic stands or it my have been due to the tacit recognition 
of their weakness in this case. Whichever it was, Tokyo wags quick to pick flaws 
in the new basis for disputing the Japanese mandate; that, as one of the allies, the 
United States had a right to the cables and former possessions of the enemy and 
a say in their division, and that since there was no treaty and no authorized re- 
presentative: of the people to dispose of them, no previous decisions were conclusive. 
If it were true that, according to international law, the rights of the wictor 
are indecisive until determined by the peace treaty end: that all rights and obligations 
of a treaty come from adhering to it, America wis certainly taking the world by the 
ears and turning it topsy-turvy to have things all her own way. She aes all the 
privileges and none of the responsibilities. She was as fickle and irresponsible 
as an adolescent. No wondér Japan was slightly dizzy at this new form of "unselfish" 
greediness, Once again one must ask "why should_she_ be given the fights if she 


refuses the obligations, especially if she repudiates her past acts when they are 


momentarily disagreeable and unsatisfactory to her present way of thinking?" 
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Once again Japan seemed to have logic and law on her side. The new arguments 
were hardly more Sonaitis than the others, What better or more authoritative 
representative could the American people have: had than their president? Calling 
the new proposal “revolutionary” was being exceptionally polite. One «can imagine 


what Obata would have said if it have been China repudiating with such tenuous excuses, 
(AA) | 
(‘vor No. 591 see Chapter 18.) 

Tokyo=London, No. 315, May t, 1921. 
London=-Washington, No. 219. el) May 20, 1921. 

Referring to your cablegram No. 591! the views of the Japanese govern-~ 
ment on the Yap question were communicated to you in our cablegram No. 280. 
With regard to the status of Yap, ,view of the situation in Japan, the 
government cannot make a concession of the position which it has hitherto 
taken, but with regard to the cable question, to which the American govern= 
ment hag hitherto attached the greatest importance, it is felt that there 
is still every room for negotiation. The question of a concrete proposal 
and of the form which these negotiations shall take is now under study 
and it is intended today to outline our attitude in this respect. 

It was stated in our cablegram No. 117 {Note. Not available) that the 
Japanese government recognized the reasonableness of the original view 
of the British government that for the time being we should handle the 
question. juridically and let the fundamental solution wait on the course 
of events. The Japanese government has bhought it advisable to continue 
this policy again jin case the question should be discussed at the next 
meeting of the supreme council, but in the question of procedure and 
methods it is not the purpose of the ieyanen government to be persistent 
to the degree of ignoring the cooperation of the allied powers. 


If, therefore, the British government considers it proper that the 


next meeting of the supreme council should immediately undertake the solution 
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of the Yap question, the Japanese government will not oppose this. In that 
event, in consideration of the existing promise and fact of mutual support 
between the British and Japanese ee with regard to the owmership 
of the German islands north of the equator, including Yap, and of the 
German islands south of the equator and in view also of the far-reaching 
points with regard to the fundamental basis of mandates which are involved 
in the American claims, the Japanese government considers that before the 


submission of this question to the supreme council, it will be politic to 


have a preliminary understanding between the Japane se and British governments 


to secure::perfect collaboration. _ 
You will seek an early opportunity to see Lord Curzon and will say 


to ham that the Yapanese government is. profoundly grateful for the very 
valuable advice with regard to the Yap question which His Lordship has 
so faithfully expressed. You will.say that the Japanese government is 
considering this question in the spirit of carrying compromise to the 
utmosty and that it is glad to find itself at one with the views of the 
British government in this regard. You will make plein the position 
of the Japanese government in accordance with cablegram No. 280 and the 
foregoing, will ascertain the views of Lord Curzon and will work to secure 
the support of the British gowrnment for the views of the Japanese govern- 
ment. | 

In regard to this negotiation, it is feared that the carrying on of 
formal negotiations with Great Britain at the present time after the 
appointment of an American representative to attend the supreme council 
would hurt the feelings of the Americans and might make it hard to secure 
the support of Great Britain even. You will therefore make especial effort 
to have these converaations as informal and intimae as possible, 

For the ake of certainty, following is @ summary re-statement of the 


views of the Japanese government with regard to the solution of this 


question. 


1. The Jananese covernment cannot approve any discussion which mav 


produce an alteration in the status of the island of Yap and cannot declare 
its assent to a rediscussion of the question of the allotment of mandate 


territories. In regard to the American Seti for the application of the 
principle of equal opportunities in mandate territories, the Japanese govern- 
ment has no objection to a rediscussion of the question of equal opportunities 
in Class C mandates provided that che conditions of Class C mandates as 
determined by the League council in Deeanbar 1920 are maintained. 
_ (Note. The preceding paragraph is somewhat garbled and the rest of 

the message from this point is badly garbled.) 

2. With regard to the cable question, the Yapanese government will 
not decline to negotiate with America in the most perfect spirit of fairness. 

With regard to the passage in your cablegram about the extension of 
civil administration to Yap, in view of the indeterminate status of 
the island the original military regime of occupation had been maintained, 
but when the mandate status had been determined, and on April 29 various 
decisions affecting wll these territories had been ppoe laineds it became 
impossible to contdnue this situation because of questions of form and 
of budget procedure. Naturally there was in this not the least thought 
of transferring Yap alone to civil administratin,. The significance is 
the same as that of the transfer of British territory to civil administration, 
and is nothing but part of the procedure of transferring the whole of the 
islands assigned to our mandate north of the equator to civil administration. 

The Yap questions are in an entirely different category of considerationgy ' 
and the matter of leaving Yap under a military regime or of bringing it 
under eivil administration has no bearing on their selution. In order to 
avoid misunderstanding, please explain this point to Lord Curzon with 
especial care. 

Tokyo-London, No. 334. June ft; 1921. 


London-Washington, No, 241. June 3, 1921. 
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(Note. Text is badly garbled, with long passages in which the exact 
text cannot be reconstructed.) 

Following is the opinion of the Japanese legal advisers on the American 
note of April on the Yap question. 

1. In notes of November 12 and Decenber 6, 1920, the American govern~ 
ment claimed that the soortcaypoprecentatives had made reservations in 
advance to the inclusion of Yap in the decision of the supreme council 
of May 7, 1919. In opposition to this, the note of April 5, 1921 states 
that inasmuch as the United States have no treaty on this question, the 
decision of May 7 has no binding power on the United States, etc., and that 
the minutes of the session of May 7 of the supreme council have no conclusive 
force nor ig there any reason in the nature of things why they should have 
auch force, etc. The expression of this attitude of rejecting the decision 
of the supreme council of May 7 was entirely unexpected by the Japanese 
government. | 

2. If it should be argued that America as a recompense for its 
contribution to the victory in the war should participate in the rights 
and advantages acquired by the allied and associated powers even though 
it_has not signed the treaty of peace, it need not be said that Yapan 
like all the other powers recognizes America’s contribution to the victory. 
As the argument of the American government applies to the whole scope of 
the peace, it should not be incumbent on the Japanese government to answer 
it imdependently, but, if it may express ite. views, it holds that yin the 
matter of the acquisition of territory and other advantages from an enemy 
such ag the American government claims, according to international law and _ 
and precedents up to the present time, in all cases except that of the 
annihilation of an enemy, the rights of the victors: are indeterminate 


until they are determined by the treaty of peace. 


In general it is considered that it has been an established principle 


that all rights and obligations under a treaty accrue from the fact of 


entering the treaty, and naturally there is no exception in the case of 


of the treaty with Germany. “*t is felt that America can hardly protest 
after taking the step of scisengales: Note. Possibly, refusing rocognttion jftin 
wictory, and that America cannot vindicate this as a right before the other 
powers until after it has ratified the treaty. 

3. It is not considered just that the United States on the one hand 
should not be bound by the treaty on the ground. that it has not ratified 
it and on the other hand should base claims on individual provisions of 
the treaty. To sustain the American claim to participate as one of the 
principal allied and associated powers in the present disposition of the 
German overseas dominions, America must first ratify the treaty. Certain 
provisions in the treaty may have been made in the expectation that America 
would ratify the treaty, and,in case of America not ratifying, it might 
not be possible to grant rights of this kind, 


The American note argues that if the rights claimed by America were 


not in the treaty, ¢ niee—by se caer eanet—in-bhe-tPeatyys—they might 
not have been ceded or relinquished to Japan and the other nations, It 
must be said that this argument can be reversed and used to reply that 
the enjoyment and acquisition of these rights depends sn the treaty which 
America has not ratified. 

4. The note of the American government argues that the American govern- 
ment had not given the supreme council nor the League of Nations any authority 
to bind nor to represent the United States, and had not concluded any treaty 
nor authorized anyone to relinquish American rights and interests in the 
isdand of Yap. It is the understanding of the d’apanese government that 
the allotment of mandates was decided by the supreme council of May 7, 1919 
in which the United States was represented by President Wilsony and that 
the definitive character of tiiSsaciedin med clearly recognized by the British 
and French governments, It is a fact as alleged by the American government 


that the allotment of mandates did not have: the character of a treaty, 


but there were few among the decisions of the supreme council which were 


signed by the representatives of the various powers or which had the form 


of treatiesy and the argument from this fact that the decisions of the 
supreme council had no validity are contrary to the understanding among 
the interested powers at the time. 

If we may cite one instance, in the present question of the disposition 
of the former German cables and the questions of the Communications confer- 
ence, the United States government on November 26, 1920 suggested to the 
governments of the four powers the propriety of observing the protocol 
of May 3, 1919, in spite of the fact that it was not signed by its represent- 
ative and did not have the character of a aeaty? The American delegates 
in the modus vivendi of December 14, 1920 also affirmed the validity of 
that protocol, As has been pointed out before, the American notes of 
November 12 and December 6, 1920 recognize the decision of the supreme 
counéil of May 7, 1919 with regard to the allotment of mandates and merely 
allege that America had made reservations as to the inclusion of Yap, 

In the view of the Japanese government, the American claim to reject 
the whole question of the allotment of mandates, to ignore the whole basis 
of the rights of the victors and to revise the decisions of the supreme 
council or to attempt a new agreement must properly be regarded as a 
revolutionary proposal. An attempt to overthrow decisions which had been 
reached with difficulty after a study of all the varied interests of the 
powers concerned can result only in complicating the situation to good 
effect. 

5. In regard to the American claim to have mide a reservation, the 
Japanese government replied in its note of February 23. {Note. The 
rest of the note recites Japan's services in the war, the recognition by 
the \llies of her claims to the German islands in the Pacific north of .: 
the equator, ete. which Japan has yielded to take a Class C mandate, and 


expresses confidence that her claims will be recognized.) 


As soon as the invitations to the Washington conference were out, Japan wanted 


to make sure that Yap would be kept off the agenda, The United States, however, 


wanted Yap included if it were not settled quickly. This acted as an additional 


incentive to bring the matter to a speedy close. 

July 29 there was another rumor that Hughes expected to have his own way 
with the Guam cable and a month later there were reports of a treaty to bind the 
agreement, Possible terms were published in Tokyo the middle of September and 
September 22 the treaty in which America would recognize the mandate was acknowledged 
ready for drafting though its. validity depended on the acceptance of the allies. 

It soon emerged that the United States was demanding equal rights and privileges 
as extended to the members of the League of Nations, such as land owmership, and 
Japan felt it necessary to consult the League lest this, under the most-favored-nation 
clause, would result in the open door in Yap for all the world and a closed door to 
Japan in the other Class C mandates. 

Shidehara as usual worked constantly for concessions on the part of the home 
government and counselled compromise. On August 20 he suggested accepting the 
general principles of the proposed plan quickly and two days later pointed out. that 
it did away with the threatened internationalization of ¥ap. 
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Washington-Tokyo, No. 541. August 20, 1921. 


I had an interview with the secretary of state on August 19. 
The secretury said that he had considered his views on the proposals for 


the solution of the Yap question presented by me on June 18 which are given 


in my cablegrams 338 and 339, and he read aloud the memorandum which I 
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I heard it read, and then: 

1. I asked whether the guarantee of freedom of residence and access 
and of exemption from taxea which was requested in the first point of the 
memorandum included cases not connected with purposes of the cable business. 

The secretary replied that Yap was an island of no commercial or industrial 
value and therefore it did not appear that there would be any American citizene 
residing temporarily or permanently on the island nor any American ships 
touching there for general commercial or industrial purposes. This matter 
contemplated only cases connected with the cable industry. 

I said that I did not lmow whether there are at present any Americans 
living on the island or American ships touching there, but 4 had énce 
heard that there were actually some foreigners living there. According to 
the wording of the memorandum it could be interpreted to demand the guarantee 
of the specified rights and privileges also for these foreignera and their 
property and vessels even although they had no connection with purposes 
of the cable business. If such were the cage, I thought that. mature deliberation 
might be required on the part of Japan, which had the responsibility of the 
mandate administration, and I said that it was for this reason that I raised 
the question, 

Hughes. said that in case a treaty were drafted later, amendments 
could of course be made in the phraseology of the memorandum. He hoped 
that for the present no importance should be attached to the phraseology, 
but that the general principles should be given consideration, 

2. With reference to the second point of the memorandum, the secretary 
of state, in answer to my questions, explained that even if Japan should 
some day remove the existing wireless facilities on the island, the United 
States did not have any fixed plan of immediately replacing it, but from 
a standpoint of fairness the United States attached importance to the re- 
cognition of the right as a ais Cae alt question. 


3. With reference to paragraph nine of my proposals which provides 
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that the five great powers shall jointly negotiate with The Netherlands, 
China and the Great Northern Telegraph company, 1 asked. the opinion of the 
secretary as to whether the sentence at the end of the memorandum which 
points out the necessity of making a treaty among the five great powers, 
meant that a treaty should be made embodying paragraphs one to eight of 

my proposals, and that then, &s the result of the conclusion of the treaty, 
the five powers should negotiate with Phe Netherlands, China and the Great 
Northern company. | 

The secretary said yesg and added that he himself did not have any 
definite views about such questions of procedure. 

After these questions and answers, saying that after further mature 
consideration I should express some opinion, I requested and received a 
copyof the memorandum, and the interview was over for the day. 

On thinking the matter over again after my return to the embassy, + 
feel that, although the wording of the memorandum is not exact, at any 
event the practical questions are not particularly important, and the 
views of the secretary of state issue from a sincere wish to settle the 
Yap question as quickly as possible. Under the circumstances, I think it 
is advisable not to continue an argument on minute points) but to give our 
prompt aeaeut to all the foregoing views and thus formally to settle this 


question. # request urgent instructions. 
Washington~Tokyo, No. 548- August 22, 1921- 


Referring to my cablegram No, 541, my proposal of June 18 merely 
gives the United States the same position as Japan and the other powers 
in regard to landing and operating cables. tt does not extend to give 
countries other then the United States (including the Netherlands) the 
same position as Japan and the United States. The question whether the 
powers would receive equal rights with America through application of the 


most-favored-nation clause in commarcial treatries would require especial 


investigation, but at least the present proposed solution should not lead 
to argument that Yap has been changed to a sort of international administration 
for cable purposes, 

This proposal was drafted particularly with the meaning of avoiding 
this argument. Whether the secretary of sake was fully cognizant of this 
meaning is not clear, but he expressed no objection to the wording of the 
proposalg and expressed his thanks for the fair and liberal spirit towards 
America shown by the Japanese authorities. From this it may naturally 
be supposed that the former President's so-called international administration 
of Yap has been withdrawn. 

I suppose that this has already struck your attention, but this by 


way of making sure. 


Tokyo wanted Shidehara to get Hughes' signature to an explicit statenent recognizing 


the mandate, but she objectéd strenuously to his changing the terms of the mandate as 


announced previously and warned him to avoid any phrasing which might reflect on the 


sovereignty of Japan. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 400, September 2, 1921. 


ee . 


With regard to your cablegram No. 541, the Japanese government, with a sincere 
wish to promote Japanese-American friendship, concurs in your opinion that it is 
advisable to devise at once a speedy settlement of this question. 

While accepting in the main the substance of the Hughes memorandum, it has 
been decided to devise means to cause America to abandon her objections to our 
mandate of the south sea islands. for the forms and details 1 think it important 
to have clearly understood the points noted in the following paragraphs. So, at 


the same time that you announce to the other side the fact of this decision, I 


desire that you enter into discussion of the forms and details. ‘This hne Inne 


been a pending question between Japan and America and might even be the cause 
of trouble in the national friendship of the two countries. in consideration of 
this fact we desire through the above understanding to abolish the various points 
of dispute, and to leave open no possibility of future trouble and doubt. You 
will bear this in mind and do your utmost to arrive at a timely compromise. 

1. The question of the allocation and operation of the Yap cables is 
primarily one to be settled by all the five powers, and for this reason'wé 
will accept the decision contained in article 9 of your cablegram No. 339 (Note. 
Yubassador's proposalsof June 18), . 

2, An agreement shall be concluded between Japan and America which shall 
include terms relative to various rights and privileges to be possessed by 
America and her nationals for facilities for cable, wireless, and all other telegraphic 
communication in the island of Yap. {Part 2 of the Shidehara proposal, and Nos. 1 
and 2 of the Hughes’ memorandum). 

-3. The American government fully dnuspetende that the above agreement is 
conditional an America’s having no objection to our mandate over all islands 
north of the equator formerly belonging to Germany: yet upon this point the 
Hughes’ proposal is decidely vague. 1t must be anticipated that some doubt may 
arise in case of a future change of authorities and therefore ,to show that 
America confirms aut mandateit is felt that there should be an exchange of notes 
stating explictly: 

“America recognizes the fact that Japan has taken a mandate over all the 
former German possessions to the north of the equator, but the island of Yap 
holds a special position from the standpoint of international communicationg and, 
invview of the fact that America likewise has an interest in this communication, 
Japan and America have mde special arrangements for the rights and privileges 
of America and her nationals with respect to. the business of telegraphic communication 
in this island[@ 


It is felt that it would further clarify the situation if in these notes we 


should enumerate the various provisions of paragraph 2 above. 


—_ 


If conditions make it difficult for America to consent to this procedure, 
we need not necessarily insist on it, but you will take steps to see that in 
all events this point of American recognition of our matdate is made clear in 
an appropriate manner. | 

4. According to the Hughes’ memorandum ,it is supposed that the Americans 
will summarize the various points in 1 and 2 aboveg and make a five power 
treatysand may make room for the inclusion of stipulations of various sorts 
on mandate regulations for the south sea islands. if they wish to regulate 
mandate terms for a second time through a five power treaty, or to make changes 
in fundamental principles, not only would this be counter to our claim up 
to this time that this is a fait accompli in so far as Japan, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and the League council are concerned, but after our mandate 
regulations have been announced to Lesesseeeed Bd. Note. Possibly, the worta | 
and have been officially published, it would be difficult for us to consent 
to having mandate terms made in this manner, and we therefore wish to avoid 
this form. (Note. Text extremely involved). 

Lf the Americans will recognize our mandate over the whole south seas 
archipelago, the mandate regulations will naturally apply to the island of 
Yap as well. There will then be no necessity for various stipulations regard- 
ing mandate regulations. 

Judging by a former American memorandum, the Americans, relative to 
Class B mandates, hold that, according to the constitution, the authority 
for questions of territory does not rest on the President alone. Similarly 
they may also hold that the recognition of regulations regarding Class C 
mandates requires ratification in treaty form by the senate. Please report 
your views in this respect. eG lal 

5. (a) It is desired to limit the first point, paragraphs a taf is 
the Hughes memorandum, to telegraphic business in ‘Yap, 

{b) Regarding the extradition of criminals in the last part of the 


Nughes’ memorandum, we of course have no objection if it is meant to applytto 


this island the existing Yapanese-American treaty on the extradition of 


criminals, te, on the contrary, it means that these committing offenses 
in the island are to be given over to America for the latter to punish, 
then this would constitute a restriction of our rights in the islandy and 
we could hardly agree thereto. 

(c) Again, regarding the provisions for public charges, if the meaning 
is that public charges are not to be levied by Japanese authorities on 
property of America or her nationals which is connected with purposes of 
communication we have no special objection. But, if it is that in general 
in this island the property of America and her nationals cannot be levied on 
for public charges, we can hardly consent. if, again, the Americans will carry 
out the levying ef public charges on property whose purpose is for the business 
of communication, we then of course will wish to get some means for lewying 
public charges on property necessary to America. 

The above (a) and (c) are questions that will rarely arise, but theoretical- 
ly they constitute a restriction of Japanese sovereigntyy and it s8 thought 
would only serve to irritate national pride. In practice we will afford 
every facility in matters of this sort, but we wish not to have them described 


_in the final text of the agreement. 

Before America would sign an agreement admitting Japan's mandate over Yap, she 
insisted on three things: a duplicate of Japan's report to the League, the extension 
of Japanese-American treaty rights to Yapy and the free admission of American citizens 
and shipping September 15. On September 8 Hughes reluctantly agreed to Japan's man= 
datory, provided those privileges of missionaries, extradition, expropriation, etc. 
were specified as extended to the United States as well as to the countries that signed 
the original agreement and implied that America might enter the League sometime. In 


order to avoid inserting a special orovision that would permit extradition of criminals 


. in Yap, Shidehara suggested applying the general Japanese-American extradition treaty, 


When Hughes:questioned the feasibility of this, Shidehara went a step further and suggest- 


ra 


ed applying all Japanese-American treaties to Yap, - hig without consulting Tokyo. 


Later Hughes was to insist on this and Tokyo was to refuse. It only prolonged negotiat- 


tons and forced Japan to a concession she might not have had to make otherwise. =~ 


without Shideharats prompting Hughes might not have thought of it. 


- 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 593. September 9, 1921- 


On september 8, I had an interview with the secretary of state and presented 
to him tne memorandum on the Yap question contained in telegram No. 594. The 
following interchange of views took. place. 

1. In regard se edie 2 of the memorandun, I said as follows: 

oe a one hand,it is understood thatthe United States claims not to 
be bound by the assignment of mandatories and by the mndate regulations de- 
cided upon in the League council of December 17, 1920, but, on the other hand, 
since the representatives of Japan, Great Britain, France and Italy participated 
in this agreement and accorded unanimous approval, there is as far as these 
four countries are concerned, no reason for reconsidering at this late date 
a matter which has already been settled. fn order to try to reconcile these 
conflicting views, it is finally proposed to arrange a convention or agreement 
betweon|tne United States, which did not participate in the council, and Japan, 


which became a mandatory by the decision of the council. ‘The only point at 


hang f - 


issue is to provide for the rights, vrivileges and exemptions to be enjoyed by 
the United States in Yap for purposes of electrical communication. Any attempt 
to reach an agreement among the Vive powers on this matter would mean a reconsider=- 


ation of. the agreement of the council and would in my opinion not only involve 


questions difficult of solution but would result in no advantage to the United 


States™: 


Hughes replied that this was reasonable and that he would make a definite 
answer after giving the matter formal consideration, 

2. In regard to Aetiere 3 of the memorandum, when I asked whether, if 
Japan were to recognize the above rights, privileges and exemptions of the 
American government, there would be anything to prevent the recognition by the 
United States of the validity of Japan's mandate over Yap and the other former 
German islands north of the equator, Hughes said that there were still a number 


of points regarding which he hoped special revision would be made in the 


mandate regulations. ‘ 
A. The guarantes stipulated under Article 5m eke. (seo: Article 5 in 


preamble of Yap treaty in Appendix XI.}of these regulations regarding "all miss- 


ionaries who are nationals of the countries in the League" would not apply to 


missionaries from the United States, which had not entered the League, (In this 


connection the Kecretary used the words “The United States might sometime enter 
the League, in which case these questions would not arise, but" etc.etc. These 


words mugt be interpreted as if the secretary himself expected that the United 


States would at some future time become a memb ey of the League. Although it 
ig not clear whether any special significance is to be attached to the above, 
his manner of speaking drew my attention.) A written statement to include 
American missionaries also in this guarantee must be drawn up. 

B. Likewise, in regard to the phrase “in order that the missionaries may 
carry out their duties" etc, the American missionaries, besides their purely 
religious duties, have long been in the habit of engaging in educational 
enterprises. Therefore, it should be made clear whether the term “their 
duties"" is confined to religious duties alone. 

C. Since it is provided that the mandatory countries are to have full 
administrative and legilative powers over their mandate territories as constituent 
parts of the countries themselves and that they are to apply their own laws, 
if in those countries there are laws providing for discriminatory treatment 


between nationals and aliens or between aliens, those laws woulg also apply to 


the mandate territories. Therefore although the former German islands north 


of the equator are not thought to have any great commercial or industrial 

value and the United States accordingly has no practical interest in them, 

in view of the fact that the former German islands south of the equator are 

of some considerable importance both because of the extent of their territory 

and their commercial and industrial value, she United States would have to 

insist upon claiming equal treatment from the mindatory there. (The secretary 
added that this claim would akso be very advantageous to Japan.) Accordingly, 

as a question of principle, he must be consistent in making the same claim 

for the islands north of the equator as well. He said that he hoped that 

on the above points, the wording of the mandate regulations would be supplemented . 

I said that,although i did not think that the form in which such details 
were arranged was of any special significance to the Japanese government, I 
haped that within a short time the views of the United States government would 
be drawn up in the form of a note. The secretary said that this was his intention 
and that @ memorandum was now being drafted. 1 then inquired whether, if the 
above points were satisfactorily settled, there would be any objection to the 
Japanese mandate and Hughes pesiiea tut there would not. 

3, I asked whether it was the idea of the American government that it would 
be necessary to incorporate the provisions in paragraphs l:and 2 above in the 
form of a treaty or whether an agreement gould be sufficient. Hughes replied 
that soma time ago he had had that point investigated by a lawyer. According 
to the Versailles treaty, the territorial rights to the German overseas 
colonies had been given over to the five powera. The United States ia one of 
the powers which succeeds tothese rights. This was @lso specifically stated in 
the receht German-Ametican treaty. in his opinion, another treaty would be 
necessary for the United States to relinquish its share in these rights or to 
recognize the mandate of any other country. 

Moreover,! asked whether in the Japanese-American treaty on this subject, 
the method to be followed would be to quote the mandate regulations of the 
League council in the form that they were decided upon in the council, to stipulate 


that the United States accepted them with the understanding riven ahove.. end than 


tb enumerate all the clauses of this understanding, 

Hughes oosesrsneceeeses (Note. Apparent omission in text.). 

I explained the substance of article 4 of the memorandum and s@id that the 
disposal of the former German davies was entirely distinct from the above~ 
mentioned question of the provisions in regard to the Yap mandate and would 
necessitate a joint agreement among the five powers. Hughes replied that he 


realized that fact, 1 asked in this connection about the progress of the negotiations 


between the American, British, French and Italian governments regarding the dis- 
posal of the former German atlantic cables, Hughes said that as the matter was 
in charge of Fletcher, he himself was not familiar in detail with the status of 
the negotiations and had hot heard that any progress had been mde. 

5. In regard to Article 5 of the memorandum, I explained that as the 
Japanese-American treaty for the extradition of criminals would also apply to 
Japanese mandate territory, it would not be necessary to mke special provisions 
for the extradition of criminals in the new treaty or agreement. Hughes said 
that there was some question as to whether or not the Japanese~American extradition 
treaty would apply to that territory and that it at least would be necessary to 
specify explicitly that it did apply. I asked why emphasis should be put upon 
the extradition treaty alone and why it would not be proper to draw up a provision 
stating summarily that p11 the Japamese-American treaties were to be applied to 
the Japanese mandate territory. Hughes replied that he though this was extremely 
reasonable but that he would consider the matter further. 

E inquired what the idea of the United States waslin the matter of expropriation. 

Hughes explained that jin case Land was required for carrying on the business 
of electrical communication, as indicated in the last part of Article 6 of the 
memorandum, if the owners would not agree to sell that land, although the Japanese 
government authokties should exert their good offices, the land required could 
not be purchased except by virtue of som treaty or law. 

I said that by expropriation each country meant levying property for the 


public welfare of that country and that levying property for the benefit of a 


foraien eountry wizht be interpreted as contrary to our own laws. Therefore, as 


the matter was an urgent. one and would involve difficult legal questions, I said 
that I hoped that the question of expropriation would be omitted in the treaty 
or agreement, 

Hughes said that as he was convinced that the Japanese government would make 
every effort to facilitate to the United States the land necessary for the electrical 
communication operations and that the purposes of both Yovernments were substantially 
identical, he personally was perfectly satisfied but that if there were no guarantee 
in the nature of a treaty, he feared that difficult questions would arise. 


We did not come to an agreement upon this point, but since in any case the 


question was not important, decision was postponed until a later date. 


Hughes was quick to incorporate Shidehara'’s suggestion in a fresh proposal he 
had ready for the ambassador when he called a week later. “oreover, the secretary wished 
to begin drafting a treaty at once to get the mtter out of the way before the opening 
of the conference, 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 609. September 16, 192], 


I had an interview with the Yecretary of State on September 15, 

First he read me tha memorandum on the Yap question, which is given in 
my accompanying cablegram No, 610. 

To this I said that in D of heading 6, there was a proposal to make a 
provision in the new treaty whereby the various Japanese-American treaties 
should be applicable to mandate territories, i asked whether, in case the 
Japanese government agreed to this, the special prévision for making the treaty 
on the extradition of criminals, in heading 5, applicable to Yap, would then 
no longer need to be added, 


Hughes agreed with me, saying there would be no need to make this 
provision twice. 


Furthermore. revardine the question of exprovriation., the secratarv anid 


that to sum up what was said at a previous exchange of views, it might come 
about that in spite of the sincerely kind offices of the Japanese authorities, 
the right acquired by America to establish telegraphic communication might 

im practice prove difficult to exercise in the even{ that the American telegraphic 
communication authorities were unable to proceed with the purchase of land 
necessary to their purposes. Therefore, to guard against this contingency, 

he hoped the Japanese government would agree to the provision. 

Finally, regarding the Yap mandate and the disposition of the cables 
formerly belonging to Germany, he said that, seeing the views of Japan and 
America were most evidently getting closer to each other, if his recent memorandum 
was 90 fortunate as to receive the approval of the Japanese government, the 
drafting of the treaty proposal would be started immediately. 

I asked whether in that case he did not think it would require plenipotent- 
jary credentials te conclude such a treaty. 

Hughes said that following the precedent of treaties in general, he hoped 
for an exchange of plenipotentiary credentials, but to save the necessity of 
sending by mail, there was the expedient of presenting the credentials by 
cable. (This expedient would seem to have been employed in the recent German- 


American treaty). 


I stated that if the Japanese government sent me orders that it wished 
to have this treaty signed and sealed, perhaps Yokyo would hand my credentials to 
the American ambassador at Tokyog and this would serve as a substitute for formal 
credentials, 

Hughes replied that this would be a very simple method. 

On returning to the embassy, I examined the memorandum carefully, It 
accepts in substance the proposals contained in my memorandum of Septenber 8, 
excepting this: 

1. The former arguments as to the right of expropriation for purposes of 
telegraphic communication in Yap are maintained, but this is not thought to 
constitute an important question whichever way it is taken, Logically even, 


it seems insufficient reason to advance objections to the claims of the American 


government, 

2, Regarding the former German islavidd north of the equator, this matter 
ig substantially covered in heading 6, % to ¥°, of the recent memorandum, There- 
fore, on the premise that America has already recognized Japan as holding a 
mandate through the decision of the allied council, it cannot be termed un- 
reasonable to have a treaty with America, a country which is not one of the man= 
date countries nor on the League council, and to frame a provision regarding 
Japanese mandates. 

It is my opinion that with affairs in their present state, there is no 
hope of a settlement of the Yap question beyond the aboveg and ,if this question 
is wiped off the slate at once, the good effect on the general situation will 
not be small, f therefore earnestly hope that the Japanese government will give 


its entire assent. 


Tokyo preferred a convention to a treaty, but was ready to assent to the latter 
should that form be required by America under her laws. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 432. September 17, 1921, 


Referring to your cablegram No, 593, - from the generally satisfactory 

understanding that has beoattained regarding the various points brought up 
by Hughes on this question, it is clear that the Americans have no objection 

to the Japanese mandate over the entire group of islands north of the equator 
formerly owned by Germany, inciusive af the island of Yap. Therefore our desire 
is to achieve agreement as soon as possible on the forms and details of the 
above understanding and to devise a final settlemin of the mtter. Please, in 
your negotiations with America, bear in mind anew the various points notad ihéloy, 
and exert yourself to the utmost, 

| i, As to America’s wishes concerning missionaries, in i and 8 of article 
2, there is no objection to extending to American missionaries the wisietee 
pertaining to missionaries of countries in the leagueyg and to settling that the 


Wf . 


wording “this onnrantea't ahall wnt hoe Vimttad fn wadtiet nce weet 


to apply to educational work. 
However, for this purpose, it would, at the same time, be necessary 
o the preservution of public peace and prosperity that the mandatory 


countries define clearly their right, in this interpretation, to exercise 
—Vi7L. 


needful supervision, - as is stipulated in 3 of article 6 of the East 
p (Fut? i 
African mandate draft, referred to in the American memorandum in connection 


Pr) 
t 
with provisions of A and B class mandates. Bhacenie ee cause. 


there are only seven articles of the typical Class C mandate. Article @UII} 


of the British mandate for Togoland, Class B, has only one part and reads 
-- "The mandatory shall apply to the territory any general international 
conventions applicable to its contiguous territory." Possibly the last 
clause of Article fis referred to, for in the reply, see No. 629 below, 
mention is made of this clause which reads as follows for the same ‘ogoland 
mandate -- The rights conferred by this article extend equally to companies. 
and asgociations organized in accordance with the law of any of the members 
of the League of Nations, subject only to the requirements of public order, 
and on condition of compliance with local law.' 1) 

2. Regarding the point in ¥, article 2, of your memorandum, that re- 
cognition must be given to the principle of equal trade opportunity in 
relation to the islands north of the equator formerly belonging to Germany, 
the Japanese government has no objection to this in principle, but the 
government desires to make this conditional on the other Class C mandatory 
countries recognizing this principle in relation to their ow mandate | 
ferhitorien: 

Regarding the question of the application of the principle of equal 
opportunity to the territory of the above Class C nandates, it would be 
unpleaggant for the Japanese government to take the initiative at this 
time in breaking an understanding, which was reached after protracted 
discussions carried on by the Japanese government with the British govern~ 


ment, and which was proclaimed by the Japanese government on the odéasion 


of the decision on mandate provisions finally made in the League council 


of December 17, 1920, America should be made to consult with Great Britain 
‘to rectify this point, 

3. Regarding the point of form in article 3 of your cablegram, - 
from the Japanese government's standpoint it is deasirahle to use the 
form of an exchange of notes, or a convention, but Jif it is absolutely 
necessary for America under her laws to use treaty form, there is no 
objection to agreeing ® it as a final compromise. 

But America did not have a hand in the Versailles treaty, nor is 
she a member of the League of Nations, and on this account the decision 
of the League council regarding mandate provisions has nothing to do with 
her. In this connection, it is desired to take the form of concluding 
a treaty between Japan and America on identical points and of such scope 
as not to conflict with the above decision. If, as you recommend, all the 

“administrative provisions as determined by the League council are to be 
adopted, we think it right, as far as possible, in order to avoid the 
appearance of concluding another treaty on these administrative provisions, 
to insert the whole of the mandate provisions, then state that regarding 
the application of these provisions an understanding (the items of which 
follow) is being reached between Japan end America as to rights and special 
privileges held by America or Americangg and then list the items of the 
understanding, 

4. “egarding the point concerning criminals in article 5 of your 
cablegram, there is no objection to stating clearly that the Japanese- 
American treaty on extradition of criminals is applicable within the scope 
of the Japanese mandate, butyas for adding the general provision that all _ 


Japanese-American treaties shall be applicable within the Japanese mandate 


territory, there is a difference in the living conditions of the islanders 


and people in Japan proper. Consequently their interests under the treaties 


will be looked into, and terms for application to the mandate territory will 


be decided, 


5. Regarding the point of expropriation in article 6 of your 
cablegram, it is as you think: in other words, the incorporation into a 


treaty 6r agreement of terms,as sought by America, for the right of expro- 


d 
priationg is very difficult from the point of Japanese law, 

Therefore we wish to do no more than give a pledge that we expect 
to give satisfaction to the American demand only in so far as is need- 
ful for telegraphic communication enterprises. 

6. In Article 9 of my cablegram No. 215, it was specified: "The 
Rive reat Rowers shall use their joint efforts to secure the consent of 
Holland, China, and the Great Northern Telegraph company +o all the fore- 
going provisions, which are conditioned on securing the consent of each 
of them". 

This was a result of the decision that. trouble might arise in the 
operation of our cables, if, ween we attained a settlement with America 
on the disposition and operation of the cables in question, an understanding 
ae were not alda established with Holland, China and the Great Northern 
Telegraph company. 

Needless to say, it is desired to make it clear that this is the sane 


thing stated in article 9 of your proposals of June 18, to avoid possible 


e } ) 4, : 
(4porcymisunderstanding later on. — a ae pee ee cc tgs. pe, ee 


Tokyo objected to specifying expropriation Ht in the treaty, but she was 


willing to promise verbally every cooperation, Nor did she wish to apply all the 
treaty rights to Yap. Shidehara, however, seemed to think there were more advantagé s 
in mak ing the mandates an integral part of the Japanese Empire through extending 
the treaty rights than there were disadvantages. 

Washington-Tokyo, No. 629. September 23, 1921, 


I had an interview with the secretary of state on Septenber 22 @ and say~- 


ing first that although I had not yet received the Japanese government's 


views in reply to the secretary of state'’a memorandum of the fifteenth, 

for my personal information I wished. to mke sure of the meaning of two 
points in the wenera nds I thereupon stated the contents of my accompanying 
cablegram No. 630. 

As to point 1, or the right of supervision over missionuries, Hughes 
said explicily there was no objection to making the provision as in 
tive last clause of article 6 of the East African mandate provisions, which 
was in accordance with my interpretation. 

To point 2, or limiting the loading and unloading of merchandise to 
vessels engaged in foreign trade, he replied that, although it had not yet 
occurred to him that this should be done, my interpretation was only 
reasonable and right. 

According to your cablegram No. 432: 

1. We are to avoid expressly stating that the law of expropriation will 
be applied to Yap, and merely limit ourselves to giving a pledge that the 
Japanese authorities will devise facilities for the supply of what is ne= 
eessary to the business of American telegraphic communication#. 

However, we lay ourselves open to the charge of insincerity if we give 
this pledge without sufficient means for carrying it into effecty and,if , 
by chance the owners hold out to the last and refuse to sell, our authorities, 
in order faithfully to carry out this pledge, would finally have no other 
recourse than to bring extra-legal pressure on the holders. 

In short, I think the American government's claims on this point, logically 
speaking at least, constitute a weighty argument against such a course. I 
hope therefore that positive agreement will be made to its claims. 

2. Whereas you state that in the question of whether or not “apanese= 
American treaties are sepaecant to mandate territories, each individual 
treaty must come under consideration, - it is a just fundamental principle 
that, as these territories form a constituent part of the Japanese empire, 


treaties are applied under one and the same law. 


Also, I have previously examined existing Japanese-American treaties. hut 


have found no provisions that cannot be applied within mandate limits. 

Not only will it hinder our steps in the direction of establishing close 
relations between Japan and her mandated territories to provide explicitly 
that application will be limited only to the treaty of extradition of criminals, 
but the distinct understanding now existing that treaties in force between 
Japan and America, particilarly trade treaties, are applicable within this 
mandated territory will afford us basis for refusal in case America later 
cleims special treatment, not guaranteed under disne <peekiee: on the ground 
that mandated territories have a special international status. 

Therefore I believe it expedient to consent in this also, to the claims 


of the American government. 


At the present time when the date of the conference is so close at hand, 
it will be helpful to the whole situation if the Yap question is solved as 
soon as possible, Further delay, might bring on trouble from the American 


senate or from foreign quarters, a result not desired. 


Therefore I request immediate instructions regarding my cablegram No. 619 


and this cablegram. 
(oper B 

Tokyo was unmoved. She disapproVed because she feared that the granting of 
Japanese-American treaty rights would result in unequality due to the most~favored- 
nation clauses, thus allowing all nations free access to Yap, while she herself would 
be barred from similar privileges in other Class C mandates. Moreover, she objected 
to making an annual report to the United States, and rightly. After all who was the 
United States in Setiee to accept the responsibilities of the League yet to demand 
not only all the privileges of the League, but also the right to keep her nose in the 
League business for purely critical purposes, especially considering the fact that an 


plier \ 


American was to be invited to setve on the committee am would review the reports of all 


the mandates? 


Tokyo-Washington, No, 464. September 30, 1921- 


Referring to your cablegram Nos, 609 and 593, we had thought that,as a 
result of your interview with Hughes ,the American claims in the Yap question 
had substantially come close to the views of the Yapanese, and in this belief 
and with the hope that we might as quickly as possible reach a satisfactory 
solution of the question, we hastily sent our cablegram No. 432 giving the 
views of the Japanese government on the points enumerated in the above- 
mentioned cablegram No. 593, Hughes’ memorandum given in your cablegram No.610, 
however, includes new demands which are entirely different from the basis of 
the solution in the preceding negotiations, and it is therefore not yet 
posaible for the Japanese government immediately to give its assent to the 
whole Hughes’ memorandum. Under these circumstances you will renew the 
negotiations after noting the following points and will mke avery effort 
for a solution, 

1. There is no objection to inserting in the convention a special pro- 
vision in accordance with glause *5% of the Hughes” memorandum that the Jap- 
anese~American Seyadtiion treaty shall apply to the Ysland of Yap, nor is 
there any objection to a provision promising that Jin case the Americans 
cannot otherwise obtain the needed property and facilities for the purpose 
of electrical communication in the island, the Japanese government shall use 
its power of expropriation to satisfy the American needs. Tt is desired, 
however,to arrange to have also a provision that whenever it is necessary 
for the Americans to acquire such property, its location and extent shall be 
determined by an agreement between America and /apan. 

2. Among the American demands concerning mandated islands other than 
Yap, there is no objection to ta) and te of clause 86% of the Hughes” memorandum, 
but fay and {e\ are not only new demands which it was entirely impossible to 


) 


foresee from the preceding course of the negotiations, but, as explained below, 


they are such that in the nature of the case Japan cannot decide them indepen- 
dently. In regard to these two points, therefore, you will seriously ask the 


support of the Americans in view of the good faith in which the Japanese 


) 
government has hitherto made every possible concession, to secure a quick and 
satisfactory solutiong and you will make every effort to secure a modification 
of their demands and to remove the impediment to a solution of this question. 
A. In regard to ta), the question of the application of Japanese-American 
treaties, we have noted your recommendations in your cablegram No. 629, but in 
case all Japanese-American treaties are to apply to our mandated territories, 
the countries having most-favored-nation stipulations with Japan. will have re- 
course to themy and all treaties between “apan and other countries will apply 
to the mandated territordis. This would result in the end in the application 
of the principle of equality of commercial opportunity to these territories. 
Japan of course not only has no objection to this in principle but on the con~ 
trary it wishes the principle of equal opportunity to be carried out equally 
in all other mandated territories, and it has for a long time past strongly | 


advocated this, but Great Britain and the other powers would not accept itg@ 


and finally at the time of the determination of mandate terms by the hounes1 


of the League of Nations on December 17, 1920 the declaration of the Japanese 
government was added as 4 paragraph. 

According to the Class C mandate terms then adopted, no obligation to 
recognize the principle of equality of commercial opportunity is necessarily 
imposed on the nandaory countries. The American aspirations concerning this 
point are a question not merely of Japan but of all Class C mandatory countries, 
thereforeas was suggested en an earlier eablegram unless all the Class C 
mandatory countries shall make all treaties applicable to their mandated territor- 
ies, the Yapnnese government alone cannot consent to it. On the same principle, 
with regard to the right of access of American citizens and of American ships, 


unless all %C® class mandatory countries recognize the free right of access 


of all nationals and of all ships, Japan alone is in the position of not being 


The decision of questions like this, however, will require not a little 
timeg and it would be very regrettable to delay the settlement of the whole 
matter on account of them. it is therefore desired to make our position 
thoroughly understood by the United States and to leave these questions 
for negotiation among the interested countries at a later date. 

B. In regard to the point in te} that it is desired to quote the 
mandate terms in the Japanese-Smerican convention on this mtterg and that 
the terms of the mandate which are recited in the convention and of which 
the United States is to have the benefit,shall not be modified without the 
consent of the United States, it is thought that whether or not the terms 
of the mandate are quoted in the convention.as long as they are substantially 
part of the convention, any modification of them will require the consent 
of the other party under the generally recognized principles of treaty 
eo under international lawg and it will not be necessary to have 
a apecial provision for thia in the convention. 

C. Concerning the last sentence site te}, the matter of the annual 
administrative reports, the presentation of annual reports to the Youncil 
of the League of Nations and the mandate system are premised on the existence 
of the League of Nations. The League of Nations established standard terms 
for the administration of mandatesg and a representative of the mandatory 
power participates in the standing committee which examines the reports. 

Thus there is no conflict with the sovereignty of the individual country, 
but the Americans would wet produce a very undesirable question of dignity. 

The League assembly and the League council have established a standing 
committees to receive and examine the annual reporta and to report on all 
matters concerning the carrying out of mandates. In this committee there 
are,in addition to four nationals of mandatory countries five menbers who 
are nationals of non-mandatory countries. I[t was decided to appoint one 


American member of this committee. This opens a sufficient opportunity for 
America to express its. opinions on the affairs of the 4apanese mandates. 


Q22 


At. any event, this matter is also of concern to the other mandatory countries, 
and it is desired to leave it for negotiation among the interested powers 
at a later date. 

3. In the further negotiations, you will note the following poifts. 

A. Clause,#3 of the Hughes’ memorandum reads: "With respect to the 
other islands or former German possessions in the Pacific lying north of 
the equator, comment is made below in clause 6." Clause 6 describes the 
cases in which it will be necessary to reach an agreement for modifications 
of and additions to the mandate terms before the United States will recognize 
the Japanese mandate “for these islands". 

This is worded as if a special convention would be concluded merely so 
far as is necessary for the necessities of electrical communication in the 
island of Yap without touching on the question of the mandate over that 
islandg and the American government would ei eertada conditions recognize 
the Japanese mandate only over “the other islands®. It is feared that this 
might be interpreted in this way. This would not be the intention of the 
American government, but it is desired to remove all doubt about this point 
which might become the ground of future dispute. You will ihehetere-arveane 
when the Nonvention is drafted that there shall be inserted a clear provision 
that there is no objection to recognizing the Japanese mandate over all_ the 
former German islands North of the Equator, including the island of Yapi 

B, Section (c} of Clause 6 says that the United States does not ieiee 
on the insertion in the convention of a prohibition of monopolies of natural 
resources in the Yapanese mandated territories in view of the smll practical 
importance of the question in those territories. ‘+n case, however, such a 
provisiong should be contemplated, you will arrange that it shall not be 
touched on in this convention,as it is a question inherently eoiesPutng 
also the other mandatory countries and should be left to future negotiations 
among the interested powers. 

4. You will ask Hughes what is the meaning of “vested American treaty 


rights" in the first sentence under te} of clause 6 of the Hughes* memorandum, 


’ 


To this Shidehara replied post-haste meeting all objections to his own satis- 


faction. 
Washington-Tokyo, No. 660. September 30, 1921. 


As a result of mature consideration of your instructions in your 
cablegram No. 464, I request further advice as to yotir views on the follow- 
ing points. 

1. Under "A™ of heading No. 2 of that cablegram you say that, in case 
all Japanese-American treaties are to apply to our mandated ferrdtoeies: 
the countries having most-favored-nation stipulations with “apan will have 
recourse to them, and all treaties between Japan and other countries will 
apply to the mandated territories, which would result in the end in the 
application of the principle of equality of commercial opportunity to these 
territories. In my mind this is not a natural deduction, 

A. The proposed new Japanese-American treaty will be valid only be- 
tween Japan and America. No guarantee will be given to any other nation, 
Because the new treaty will make Japanese-American treaties apply to our: 
mandated territories is no reason for other countries to claim that their 
treaties apply alsojtp those territories. Thus Jin case Great Britain wishes 
to participate in the advantages of the new Japanese-American treaty, it will 
require a special separate agreement between Japan and Great Britain. In 
case Great Britain should_propose this, it would be proper for us to accept 
the proposal on condition that we should participate equally in any advantages 
given America by any agreements which Great Britain may later make with 
America concerning the mandated territories of Great Britain or of the British 
self-governing dominions, On the other hand it is. clear that America will 
claim the application of the principle of equality of commercial opportunity 


in the former German islands south of the equator. If, therefore, Great 
Britain should make us the proposal described above, we should get an oppor- 


tunity witheut breech of cood faith towards Great Britain to carry through 


our original ciaim concerning the apphication of the principle of equality 
of commercial opportunity to the Class C mandated territories. 

B. In the last part of paragraph 5 of artiere peor the covenant of 
the League of Nations is a aveviaion that there shall be equality of 
opportunity between the mandatory country and the other allied countries 
in the mandated territories, but the most-favored-nation clause in the 
“apanese-American treaty of commerce applies within the territories of 
the interested powers, but does not guarantee that there shall be equality 
of opportunity between that country and other interested powersy and 
therefore even if the treaty of commerce applies to the mandated territories, 

“it will not have the result of approving the principle of the above- 


1(F Lut) 


mentioned provision of the League covenant. 
Spec Ferache ! ! 
Paragraph 5 of Article XXII reads -- “Other peoples especially 
those of central Africa, are at such a stage that the mandatory must be re- 
sponsible for the administration of the territory under conditions which 
will guarantee freedom of conscience and religion, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as 
the slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the prevention 
of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for other than police purposes and the 
defence of the territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for the 
trade and commerce of other members of the Loacuesyh ) 
C. We may leave aside for the moment the question of whether or not 
the provisions of Californian legislation such as the rights of land-owner= 
ship, leasing, etc. conflict with the treaty of commerce. If America takes 
the interpretation that there is no inconsistency between the two, there will 
be no reason for us to receive any complaint from the United States if the 
same discriminatory treatment,as under the California legislation,is given 
to Americans in the former German islands north of the equator to which the 


same treaty of commerce is to be applied. Ef .on the other hand, the Americans 


recognize that there is a conflict between the legislation and the treaty, it 


will have an indirect effect in somewhat softening the anti-Japanese legis- 
lation. 

From the foregoing reasons, even if the 4apanese~American treaties are 
applied to our mamlated territories, they will not produce the resulta about 
which you are anxious, I hope that after you have considered the foregoing 
arguments, you will give your consent in this matter. 

2. Referring to "B” of heading No. 2 of your cablegram, the proposal 
to quote the provisions of the resolution of the League council in the 
Japanese-American treaty, followed by a statement that the United States. 
approves them on the following understanding, and by an enumeration of the 
circumstances concerning which Japan and America make special agreements, 
was my own suggestion. The reason for adopting this form was that jin case 
of a change in the terms of the resolution of the League council, the conditions 
for the American consent.would be lost and there would at least be somedoubt 
as to the validity of the provisions of the treaty. It was therefore desired 
to make it clear that, even in case the terms of the resolution of the League 
council were changed, unless the United States had announced their accept- 
ance of the mew terms of the resolution, the old terms of the resolu- 
tion would remain in force between Japan and the United States. I think 
that there is considerable ground for the claim that such a provision as 
proposed by the United States is necessary for the United States. 

3. Whether or not the United States enters the League of Nations, os 
one of the principal allied powers which contributed to winning the war, 
there is no reason for it to be put in a pbsition of disadvantage as compared 
to the other allied and associated powers. This and the claim to a share 
in determining the fate of the territorial rights transferred by Germany 
to the five powars are now at the bottom of American foreign policy, and 
there is no room for doubt that this claim will be insisted on towards 
any country whatever. 

Now the matter of the annual reports which is treated under No. 2 of 


your cablegram has a bearing on this fundamental American claim. An attempt 


anaes 


to secure the abandonment of this right wijl merely be a recurrence to this 
fundamental principle and a repetition of the discussion of the identical 
argument which has come up so many times before, If the Japanese government 
attaches importance to this point, I am sorry to say that I am: sure that 
there is no prospect of an agreement on this matter. I hope, however, that 
the Japanese government wishes only to avoid the appearance of Japan having 
an obligation to report directly to the United States. If you feel that 
there is no objection to arranging that the United States be given a copy 
of the report submitted to the League council, there will be room to reopen 
negotiations with this policy. 4if it could not be avoided, we might insert 
a proviag making the report conditional on the other mandatory powers re- 
cognizing the same obligation with regard to reporta concerning their 


inindated derritories, or a final device would be to propose a supplementary 

exchange of notes. 

September 24 there was a report that Japan would consult the League of Nations 
over the demand of the United States for equal rights in Yap. China began to worry 
over the effect the Japanese-American agreement would have on her. She fretted 
whether or not it would violate her sovereignty, said that no cable could land in 
Shanghai without her consent and sent notes to that effect to all the legations at 
Peking. 

She was assured October 1 that there was no menace to her rights, for landing 
‘rights had not been discussed. Tt was announced a few days later that the Yap= 


Guam cable would be used for the \rmament conference, 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 648. September 29, 1921- 


937 


Referring to my cablegram No, 644, and the matter of the temporary 
use of the Yap-Guam cable, consent was expressed by the American Yovern- 


ment on September 28, according to the terms set forth in accompanying 


cablegram No, 649. 


Unfortunately the proposition for the use of the cables is missing. From 
the succeeding messages we gather that one provision had to do with the temporary 
connection of the Guam and Menado cables for direct use of the Americana and Dutch 


without the supervision of the Japanese. 


Tokyo-Washington, No, 485, October T, 1921. 


Washington=-London, No. 375, October 5, 1921. 


KgapinAon-Takye, Hose7t ktovar 6,02 


Referring to your cablegram No. 648, in the terms presented by America, 
giause 7 is a question unrelated to ane emergency measures of the Washington 
conference, and therefore it is desired to bring the matter to settlement 
by dropping this and accepting the rest. Please make America a proposal 
to this effect. | 

If it happens that America insists on retaining clause 7, we have no 
special objection if it means that the Yap-Guam and the Yap-lienado cables 
are to be connected for a limited time only, by means of a switch. But if 
the meaning is that the Americans and Dutch will operate the Yap line jointly 
with the Japanese, we wish to withhold our consent since the mere ce 
to be considered further. 


Washenslo, Tokyo, Mo.67/ Cuteho 6/72 fy ; 


Referring to your cablegram No. 485, I had an interview with the secretary 


of state on October 6, amd proposed dropping clause 7 of the Saereatarvle mam~ 


orandum which is given in my cablegram No. 649. 

1. dig Searatary claimed that the use of this Yap-Menado line was not 
contemplated at present, but, should the necessity arise for the use of this 
cable, the American government, laid special emphasis on the devising of a 
means of communication between Guam and lienado which would not be subject to 
the jurisdiction of any country except that of America and Holland. 


2. He said that ,in case this clause 7 were eliminated, he did not know 


hy 


but that some such general impression would be given as that Japan was 
satisfied with the provisional use of the Yap-Guam cableyg and that the 
question of the disposition of the former German cabkes was postponed. 

I thereupon explained that regarding point 1, the use of the Yap-Guam 
cable constituted a separate question and there was no need to make pro- 
vision for it in the present day agreement. As for point 2, there was no 
reason to suppose that for the sake of agreeing on this matter, ¢apan would 
postpone settlement of the question of the disposition of the former German 
cables. 

In the end the secretary of state said that with a definite understand- 
ing he would consent to the elimination of clause 7. This understanding is 
given in my accompanying cablegram No. 672, which, immediately upon my return 
to the embassy, was sent to me in the form of a memorandun, 

I believe there is no hope of getting the American government to 
make any further concessions. 

Please return me instructions in order that I may make a definite 


answer to the secretary of state. 


Tokyo-Pekiing, No. 503. October 2,1921 - 
Tokyo-Washington, No. 497, October %, 1921. 
Washington-London, No, 382 October 9, 1921. 


in regard to your cablegram No. 647 (note. Peking-Tokyo Nos 647 is 


the Chinese protest against the validity of anv Aianneition mada af 4h- 


Yap-Shanghai cable). 

1. ‘The second Chinese claim is that the Yap-Shanghai cable is within 
Chinese sovereignty and that a decision concerning it requires the congent 
of China. Germany, however, in the peace treaty in the name of itself and 
its citizens renounced in favor of the principal allied and associated 
powers all rights, jurisdiction and privileges concerning the Yap-Shanghai 
cable. Only the five great powers therefore have the decision concerning 
the disposition and operation of the cable, and no further consent from 
China is necessary. 

2. The first Chinese claim is that as China had cancelled the landing= 
‘yight of the cable, no country could succeed to it. ‘his landing-right de- 
pende on the contract of April 6, 1921 between the Chinese government and 
the German-Netherlands Cable company. From the nature of. this contract it 
did not naturally lose its validity by the outbreak of war. #t also had 
a clause providing that the contract could not be abrogated by denunciation 
by one of the parties prior to October 31, 1921, On the other hand, the 
principal allied and associated powers have succeeded to all the rights, 
jurisdiction and privileges of Germany in the cable, 

The question of whether they have succeeded to the right of landing 
of Shanghai is a question to be determined in accordance with the provisions 
of the contract between China dnd the German-Netherlands company and by 
the treaty of peace with Germany. Whatever may be its legal interpretation, 
however, unless a satisfactory understanding with China is secured, there 
will be future practical operating inconveniences. The following provisions 


were therefore put in the proposed settlement of the disposition of the 


cables. 


A. America shall own and operate the Yap-Guam cable} the Netherlands, 
the Yap-Menado cable; and Japan ,the Yap-Shanghai cable respectively. 
B. The five great powers shall work together to secure the consent 


of China and of the Great Northern Telegraph company with regard to landing 


According to this, after the five great powers had agreed among 
themselves on their views, they would negotiate jointly with the Chinese 
government, but it is not yet time to show this provision to the Chinese. 
If anything further is said on thia matter by the Chinese, you will 


merely reply that you have transmitted it to your government. 


Nevertheless after further consideration Tokyo repeated her refusal to grant 
Shidehara's wishes, for she asserted that the question of the extension of Japandse- 
American treaty rights was one concerning all five powers, @s were the questions 
on modification of mandate terms and a copy of the League report. 


Tokyo-Washington, No. 504. October 12, 1921, 


We have noted the views which you express in your cablegram No. 660, 
and we regret that through some defect in the wording of our cablegram 
No. 464 our meaning was not entirely clear. We shall therefore repeat the 
views of the Japanese government on the points raised in your cablegran, 

1. In case the Japanese government should apply the existing Japanese- 
American treaties, amt especially the treaty of commerce, in its mandated 
territories, there may be room for discussion as to whether it would 
naturally follow that Japan's treaties with other countries would also 
apply to the mandated territories, but, as Japan has hitherto recognized the 
scope of the application of its treaties of commerce and navigation to 
the territories of Korea, Formosa, Chientao, etc., it will be extremely 
difficult to recognize the application of American treaties to the new 
mandated territories without also recognizing the same thing for other 
countries. Although the new Japanese-American treaty is no different from 
a special treaty, the inclusion in it of provisions for the application 


of the treaty of commerce and navigation would hardly escape the same 


result. 


The freedom of commerce and other rights which would be enjoyed by 
Americans in the mandated serniories: except for the special arrangement 
for a special matter, are substantially the same as those now enjoyed 
by Americans within Japanese territory, and in practice it would be hard 
to refuse to the British, the French, etc., what they would consider to be 
equal treatment to the same degree. Xt follows from the foregoing that 
it would be necessary for us, without compensation, unconditionally and 
without waiting for any special agreements, to let the nationals of countries 
which have most-favored-nation treaties with us participate aqually in 
the guarantee of the rights and privileges which Americans would enjoy in 
these territories. 

In short, we are afraid that the natural result of the application 
of the Japanese-American treaty of commerce to the Japanese mandated 
territories by this new demand of the Americans without correlating the 
demand for “free access" with a specific declaration of its application to 
other Class C mandates would be that the so-called principle of equality 
of commercial opportunity would in fact be enforced solely with regard to 
the Japanese mandated territories. On the other hand we camot. venture 
to assume that Great Britain will later recognize in favor of America, 
etc., the principle of equality of commercial opportunity as applicable to 
the south sea islands south of the equator, On the contrary, Great Britain 
is in a position to refuse this on the ground of the compromise with Japan 
made in the League council last Decenber. ‘n that case Japan could maintain 
that Great Britain alone should be excluded from the application of the 
principle of equality of commercial opportunity in our mandated territories, 
but Great Britain would feel no inconvenience from this, and if it came 
to this point, it would become harder and harder to carry through the claim 
which Japan has hitherto made for the application of the principle of equality 
of commercial opportunity to the south sea islands south of the equator. 


Although the Japanese government naturally has no objection to the 


application of the principle of equality of comnercial oppvortunity to our 


mandated territories, at the same time it does attach the greatest import 
ance to seeing the principle applied to our Class C mandated territories. 
Unless, therefore, it is understood that this principle, which the United 
States desires, shall apply to all mandated territories of the Class C, 
the Japanese government is not at present. in the position of being able 
alone to acege it. 

Be this question of order of procedure as it may, as a practical 
question this is a matter having an important bearing on other questions 
of Class C mandates, and ,although the Japanese government has no objection in 
principle to the American demands, unless America consents to the addition 
of this stipulation, it is desired to leave this question for future ne- 
gotiation among the interested powers, as a question of concern to the 
five great powers. 

2. Regarding your heading No, 2, it was said in our former cablegram 
that whether or not the mandate terms are quoted in the Japanese~American 
treaty, as long as they are at least substantially part of the treaty, 
any modification of them will require the consent of the other party. If 
the Americans are concerned about this point, there will be no objection 
to having a provision that, even in case of a modification of the mandate 
terms, no effect will be produced on the validity of the Japanese-American 
treaty unless the United States shall have consented to the modification. 

If, however, from the acceptance of these provisions in accordance 
with the American demands, it is to be understood that any amendment of 
the C Class mandate terms requires the consent of America in the way described 
in the last section of the American memorandum on the proposed Class A and 
B mandate terms, the decision of these mandate terms is within the competence 
of the League council, and is therefore not a matter of such nature that 
the Japanese government can decide it independently. In view of this and 


of the fact that the League council has not yet reached any decision 


regarding the American demands in the above-mentioned memorandum on the 


Propoae Class A and B mandate terms, it is desired to leave this question 
also to future negotiation among the powers concerned. 

3. Regarding gection No. 3 of your cablegram, there is no doubt that, 
as you say, the les cece will persist in their fundamental claim in the 
matter of the annual reports. The Japanese government, however, is endeavor- 
ing to find a method of solution which will clear away all its disputes 
on this matter with the American government, net because it has theoretically 
approved the findanental American claim, but because it has had a thorough 
spirit of compromise and friendliness. Im this matter of the annual re- 
ports also, the Japanese government feels perfect sympathy with the American 
Wishes, but this is not a question of a nature to be decided by Japan alone, 
but is a queation for all the mandatory powers, and therefore it is desired 


aw 
with this, with the preceding matters to leave it to future negotiation 


among the interested powers, 


To summarize this, all these three points covered by the cablegran of 
em@k the Japanese government really are of concern to all the greatpowersy 
and there is no reason for Japan to decide them independently. In view 
of this, we merely wish to leave them to future negotiation among the 
interested powers. This does not have the meaning of a refusal of the 
wishes of America, You will thoroughly understand thisgand will negotiate 
with the American authorities in the spirit of this cablegram. 

You will say first that to secure a solution of this question, Japan 
hag accepted practically all the demands of the United States so far as they 
concerned matters of a nature capable of being decided by Japan independently, 
but the American wishes in regarilto the three questions discussed above 
are of a natura which must be left to negotiations among the five great 
powers. You will bring up all the concessions which Japan has mde to se~ 
cure a settlement of this mattex, and will say that ,if the United Statea 


persists in its opposition the views of the Japanese government in these 


three points, they must inevitabiy be left to discussion in the coming 


Washington conference. It will then be our purpose to state the fair 
attitude which has been taken by Japan, to enumerate without reserve 
the Japanese claims on these pointsy and to leave the solution to negotia- 


tions among the five great powers. 


Shidehara did his best to bring the United States to Japan’s angle of 
viewing the matter, but Hughes. persisted in holding out for the extension of 
treaty pients: though he did accede to the Tokyo wishes as to modification 
of mandate terms. Since this was his suggestion in the first place, it must 
be chalked up as one of Shidehara’s few tactical errors. 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 692. October 18, 1921, 


- I had an interview with the secretary of state on October 17 and 
explained the contentions of the Japanese government given in your 
m 
cablegram Nos. 464 ad 504. 


. The arnerly at once assented to our point that in case of 
Me pif fait et 
he exercise of oe American electrical communication at Yap, the location 
and area of the land to be expropriated shall each time be agreed be- 
tween the two governments. 

2. When we turned to the contention that lif all Japanese- 
American treaties are made applicable to our mandated territories, it 
would be practically necessary to recognize the equality of opportunity 
of all the powersg and that therefore Yapan alone could not recognize 
this for its mandated territories except on condition that the same 
principle be applied to all Class ¢ mandated territories, the secretary 


strongly opposed this and we discussed the matter for practically two 
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hours without finally coming to an agreement of opinion. 

Following is a summary of the secretary's argument. 

A. There were important points in which the Japanese-American 
treaty of commerce by no means guaranteed equalityjof opportunity between 
the two countries. Thus there were provisions regarding freedom of entry, 
put this would not be interpreted to mean that the nationals of one 
contracting power have the same rights as the nationals of the second 
contracting power within the territories of the latter. 

B. Even if Japan should grant America certain rights under the 
new treaty, thare was no reason why it should recognize the same rights 
for a third power. Thts if Great Britain should wish to share in these 
rights, it would be natural for Japan to demand first the same rights 
in the mandated territories of Great Britain or of the British self- 
governing dominions south of the equator. 

C. Among the five great powers, all but the United States had 
secured some territorial advantage as a result of the victory in the war. 
America had not demanded a scrap of territory, but merely demanded that 
it should not be put in a more disadvantageous position than the other 
powers with regard to commercial rights. He hoped that consideration 
would always be given to this point. 

D. if Japan had annexed the former German islands north of the 
equator, it would recognize that all Japanese~American treaties naturally 
applied to them. ‘There was no reason to interpret a mandate as giving 
the mandatory greater rights.or wider Liberties than it would have in 
case of territorial annexation. Tf Japan should hesitate to apply to 
the United States with regard to these mndated territoriesyeven the 
guarantees of the Japanese-American treaty of commerce, he would have 
difficulty in understanding it. 

E. ‘There was no difference between the claims America was making 


of Great Britain and of Japan. Uf course, negotiations had not yet 


been opened with Great Britain concerning the mandated territories 


south of the equatorg and therefore he was not in a position to say 
definitely whether Great Britain would accept the American contentions 
with respect to this point, but it was needless to say that it was the 
policy of the United States to make the same claim with reference to 
the territories both north and south of the equator, 

F, At the Paris conference there had been a. difference of opinion 
between Great Britain and Japan on the question of whether the principle 
of equal opportunity should apply to Class C mandates. He himself 
sympathized with the Japanese contention, but if Yapan made her consent 
to the application of the principle north of the equator conditional 
on the recognition by Great Britain of its application south of the 
equator , dygad tiongkboa the recegnition by Great Britaief_ its apphiontion- 
phi Nt Aaa Saunton this waounvad in the end to Japan using the new 
Japanese~American treaty indirectly to make the United States secure a 
settlement of a question pending between Great Britain and Japan. It 
would be quite impossible. for the United States to consent to this. 

In reply to these opinions of Hughes” I gave the following explanation; 

A. If a wide freedom of access was recognized in favor of American 
nationals and ships, this was no different from placing them in this 
important respect on the basis of treatment of citizens and in fact 
guaranteeing equality of opportunity between the two nations. 

B. Theoretically it was clear that a third power could not share 
equally in the rights given America under the provisions of the new 
Japanese-American treaty, but once these rights had been recognized 
in favor of America it would not be easy as a matter of international 


friendship to relifise them to Great Britain. 


C. If the impression were produced that there was a distinction 
made in mandate terms depending on whether they applied north or south 


of the equatory and that Japan alone was making repeated concessions, a 


lad 


very bad effect would be produced on Japanese national feeling, 

D. The question of whether all treaties or the principle of sequal 
opportunity should apply to mandated territories was not one in which 
Japan should assume engagements alone. Japan had already made all 
possible concessions on the questions which had hitherto arisen be- 
tween Japan and Americagand expressed the sincere purpose of promoting 
a settlement of pending questions. +t was not fair to ask her first and 
alone to make further concessiong on questions of common concern to 
other countries. 

In reply to this explanation, “ughes said that he did not know 
whether under present conditions it would be possible to secure a quick 
settlement of the questions of the mandates south of the equator and 
of other general mandate questions, Tt did not appear that more or 
less delay in the solution of these questions would have an important 
effect on the general international situation. Unfortunately, however, 
the Yap question had aroused a sort of national feeling hetween Japan 
and America, andyin view of this he thought it was urgent to clear up 
that question immediately. 14t was from this that there had come about 
the necessity of making a complete settlement in connection with this 
island which should extend to all questions of the mandate over the 
former German islands north of the equator. “f Japan should persist in 
its contention that it could not make an independent agreement for the 
application north of the equator of the principle of equal Sp Por an ts 
or of all the Japanese-American featies until there should bea degteaon 
on the application of the principle of equal opportunity to all Class 
C mandates, he regretted to say that he could do nothing but leave the 
whole questionto a later date. 

After a short hesitation, he offered the view that it might be con-= 
sidered a solution of this question if Japan should consent to the American 


proposal for the application to the Japanese mandated territories of all 


the Japanese-American treaties and freedom of access for American nationals 
and ships, and at the same time the American government in connection . 
with this new treaty should declare to Japan in a note that it in- 

tended to make the same provosal with reference to the other Class C 
mandated territories to the respective mandatory powers. 

Lf replied that 1 did not think that the secretary's suggestion 
of a note would be sufficient to solve the difficulties encountered by 
Japan. We gave further exhaustive discussion to the matter without 
reaching satisfactory results. As Hughes displayed a very pessimistic 
air, 4 reserved this question and passed on to other points, 

3. With reference to the éng}can proposal that any modification 
of the mandate terms should require the consent of the United States, 

I pointed out that Japan would have no objection to a provision which 
would mean that, even if in future there should be a modification of the 
mandate terms, unless the United States should expressly have consented 
to the modification, nothing in the new Japanese-American treaty should 
be affected by such modification, Hughes finally consented to this. 

4. With regard to the question of the mandate reports, Hughes ex= 
pressed objection to the elimination of this provision for the same ar-= 
guments given under No. 2 above. He asked why so slight an obligation 
towards the United states should not be recognizedy and repeated his 
forkier arguments based on America’s contribution to the victory, 

I said that Japan fully appreciated the American standpoint, and 
did not wish necessarily to refuse this obligation to report, but I 
repeated my explanation that it was very difficult in the position of 
Japan toward the powers for her alone to take the lead and publicly 
recognize this obligation, 

The secretary said that I had mide my meaning clear, but this matter 
touched on a question of fundamental principle, and therefore the United 


States could hardly leave its decision to a later date. ‘The United 


States did not demand a special report, but would be satisfied to receive 

from Japan merely a duplicate of the report made to the League of 

Nations (he used the word “duplicate” but added that this did not 
oe 

mean" copy’). s A "copy" is a.transacript, but a duplicate is 

the original repeated and is as valid as the original,according to 

Weosterg. ) 

We discussed this at som length but finally left it for further 
consideration, 

5. In conclusion I asked Hughes what special rights were meant 
by the words "vested rights” in paragraph fe) of his memorandum of 
September 15, - 

Hughes explained that it had recently been reported to the American 
government that Americans had invested some capital in the former German 
islands north of the equator, As he remembered, the amount was no more 
than a few thousand dollars, but as a matter of principle he had in~ - 
serted the words to guarantee that their capital and enterprises should 
not be confiscated. le said that he had inquired the places where these 
investments had been made and the names of the parties concerned, and 
he looked for the documents which he had had on hand but did not find 
them. He therefore promised to give me the details later. 

At the time of this interview I handed Hughes a memorandum in 
which I had outlined the position of the Japanese government. = am 


cabling you the complete text of this in another cablegram. 

Shidehara continued to plead for concessions on the part of his government. 

Washington-Tokyo, No, 7026 October 20, 192ly 
Referring to my cablegram No, 592, 1 received by mail a reply 


memorandum from the secretary of state under date of October 18. 


To sum up, =~ ane discrepancies in opinion still existing be- 
aan 


tween the two countries are on the following points oui: 

Te te application to our mandated territory of the various 
existing Japanese-American treaties, and free access on the part of 
American citizens and shipping to this mandated territory. 


2. Whether or not provision shall be made in the new treaty for 


presenting to the American government by the Japanese government a 


duplicate annual report on mandates. 
Seen to these has already b bmitted 4 bl 

ly opinion as to these has already been submitted in my cablegram 
6604 accordingly, as long as the Japanese government at this time per- 
aks dn its demands, in spite of all my efforts, it is inevitable that 
hope of a speedy settlement is gone. Et seems to me that to strain at 
such points in the argument and so to postpone a settlemant of this 
question cannot but again arouse public opiniong and make the situation 
increasingly disadvantageous now on the eve of the Pacific conference. 
Not only that, but it is evident that America will insist on similar 
demands in regard to mandates outside of Japany and I cannot but suppose 
that in the end things will be only as they were at first. “+t serves 
us nothing at this time to stand on our dignity and to invite a situation 
which will do more harm than good. Therefore 1 earnestly hope that | 
the Japanese government will withaut hesitation devise a speedy settle- 


ment of this question. Please give me your instructions in this matter 


with the utmost despatch. 


Things drifted on until after the opening of the conference. Neither Japan 
nor America wished to have the question reopened ani hashed over by the general 
assembly. Therefore when Nughes said something would have to be done to close 


the matter quickly to prevent the dreaded introduction to the agenda, Shidehara 


rather preemptorily asked for final instructions. 


Ayia 


Washington-Tokyo, No. 739. November 16, 1921- 


On November 16 the secretary of state came to me and said in effect 
that unless immediate settlement could be made of the Yap question, it 
must unavoidably be brought before the present conference. Since, 
with the exception of some fine points, the views of the two countries 
coincided on this question, he wished if possible not to have it discussed 
in the conference, but to zeit it settled between the two countries and 
then to have the plenipotentiaries of the two countries disclose it to 
the public. 

This subject was also broached in a conversation with the French 

plete) 
ambassador at a dinner at the Belgian ambassador's the evening of the 
fifteenth. 14 said that there were still two points of disagreement be- 
tween the two countries #, that both these points did not concern Japan 
and America solely, and therefore for Japan and America to decide them 
alone could hardly in honor be done. It appeared that the ambassador 
had already heard the circumstances from the secretary of state, for he 
replied that it was natural that the 4apanese government should pay re- 
gard to the sentiment of other countries, yet,as far as France alone was 
concerned y there was no objection at all to an understanding being reached 
between Japan and America alone regarding Pacific questions. 

Also according to private information that same evening from the 
\ssistunt secretary of state (owing to the pressing duties of the 
secretary of state, Mr. Fletcher instead is charged with reporting the 
progress of the conference to the President), the President is deeply 
gratified over the fact that , despite the belief on the part of many 
that this conference would bring on an immediate clash of opinion 
betweon Japan and America, it was evident to every one a few days after 
the opaming session that such an opinion was absolutely baseless and 
that on the other hand they were able to act in concert with each other. 


Upon consideration, if the Yap,question is now to be discussed in 
’ ae ‘ ARS 


the conference, not merely the only two points now left pending, but the 
entire question must be explained and reconsidered. It is hard to conjecture 
what tedious proposals of one sort and another will be made by the Chinese 
during the course of such discussion. ‘tn short, I think it expedient to 

make prompt settlement of this question between dapan and America alone. 

Both Plenipotentiary Kato and Plenipotentiary Tokugawa are also entirely 

of this opinion. Therefore, that we may not be pressed further for our 
opinion on the two unsettled questions, please settle this matter in the 


“tthe Uber aud Rend me_ 
cabinet counciljinstructions at once. 


In reply Tokyo cabled Shidehara tolenfer with the other powers on the two 
remaining disputed points. When Hughes refused to consult England, Tokyo capitualted, 
Though Hughes had insisted on free access for American citizens and American shipping 
in Yap, he conceded these to get the treaty rights and the League report, yet Japan 
granted them anyway in the end, provided they 7on8 not included in the treaty. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 456 November 23, 1921. 


Referring to our cablegram No. 630 (Note. Not received, It was pro= 
bably dated November 12), careful consideration has been given to the 
points at issue between Japan and the United States in the mandate 
question which has arisen in connection with the Yap question, but it has 
not yet been possible to harmonize the views of the two countries. The 
Japanese government has determined its views on the two points as follows. 

1. In regard to the application of the principle of equal opportunity 


to the Japanese mandated territories, Japan attaches importance to main- 


taining the same posture as all the other mandatory powers. At the same time 


the Japanese government takes the position of wishing to eure the utmost 
ry) 


faidd the imposing on Japan alone with regard to America/an EEE 
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obligation in a question which is of common concern to all Class C man- 
datory powers. £4 considers it proper to take this action after consulting 
all the interested vowers, 

The Japanese government is in entire agreement with the wish of the 
secretary of state to settle this éasiiaon as quickly as possible between 
the United States and Japan. The Japanese government has heretofore done 
everything possible to meet the wishes of the American government, but 
in truth there is no other conclusion to be reached. You will there- 
fore now endeavor to reach a settlement of this question between the United 
States and Japan in the spirit of our cablegram No, 631, (Note. Not received). 
If there is no prospect of the American government accepting this, it will 
be necessary, after the formality of a previous understanding with the 
United States, to take steps to submit this question to negotiation among 
the interested powers on a favorable occasion. While declaring the fair- 
ness of the attitude hitherto taken by the Japanese government on this 
matter, you will endeavor to secure a harmonious solution of this question 
in accordance with the contentions of the Japanese government. 

2. The question of the annual administrative report is different 


from the first question,but we wish so far as. possible to maintain an 


? 
identical position with the other mandatory powers, and you will take the 
game steps indicated above to secure a solution of this question in accord- 
ance with paragraph 6 of cablegram Ny. 631. 

You will communicate the foregoing to plenipotentiary delegates Kato 
and Tokugawag and inform them that the instructions for the Washington 
conference which they were given are modified to this extent. J 


ABAAR Rasen * 
pee lege ric, 160% . December 7, 192L. - 


eens, 


Referring to your cablegram No. 45, when the question of the quadruple 
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agreement came up, the secretary of state said that it was absolutely 
necessary to solve the mandate question with regard to Yap and the south 
sea islands before the agreement was madeg and strongly pressed us for 
an answer, 

On December 2 Sabuki had an interview with the secretary of state 
and,after explaining and aumityine on the substance of your cablegran, 
he said that, in short, since dapan did not wish to make an independent 
agreement with the United States on mandate terms which would affect 
only the Yapanese mandated territories, would it not be feasible to include 
Great Britain tent@atively in the negotiations. 

The secretary of state said that the points on which Japan and the 
United States had not reached an agreement were only three. tn regard 
to point one, the application of treaties, he thought that not only would 
Japan suffer no inconvenience from their application to the south sea 
islands, hut at present the point had nothing to do..with the mandated 
territories south of the equator as neither Japan nor America has any 
treaties with Australia or New Zealand which would be applicable. In 
regard also to the point about the annual reports, out of consideration 
for the Japanese position, the United States had particularly used ...cesocses 
[ea. Note. Possibly, careful /vordingy and this also was an extremely 
trifling question. There was left only the question of free access 
of Americans and American vessels. 

Not only was a speedy settlement of this question now necessary, 
but.as the negotiations had so far proceeded between the United States 
and Japan alone, it was very undesirable to make this a conference 
question or to include Great Britain and to begin negotiations among the 
three powers. He hoped that the final points made by the United States 


would be further considered and that negotiations with Great Britain might 


be postponed for a time. 


On December 5 the secretary requested that Saburi call upon himy 
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and after again stating the extreme necessity of an early settlement of 
this matter between Japan and the United States, he said: 

1. The situation of the mandated islands south of the equator is 
not analogous to that of the mandated islands in question. ‘he United 
States has no commercial treaties which apply to Australia and New Zealand, 
and the information in its possession leads it to the belief that Japan 
has none either. There can be no question regarding the extension of 
any existing American or Japanese treaties to mandated islunds south 
of the equator. The sole issue between the United States and Japan, in-~ 
volved in the proposal to recognize in the mandated islands the treaties 
existing between the two countries, ig whether the treaty obligations 
of the Japanese government are to be deemed less binding in the territories 
which are to be under the administration of Japang than in the territories 
which it. possesses in full sovereignty. 

If it were desired by Japan, the United States at the time of signing 
the new Japanese-American treaty would give a note that,in case the 
United States should in future gficlude a commercial treaty with Australia 
and New Zealand,it would demand that the treaty apply to the mandated 
territories south of the equator, 

2. With respect to the annual report, there would seem|tp be no 
reason why the United States should not receive a duplicate, as proposed, 
While the United States is not a member of the League of Nations, it is 
to be hoped that the Japanese government. will recognize that the American 
government is no less entitled to consideration than are the members of 
the League. 

3. Assuming that American nationals and vessels may be assured of 
the usual comity in visiting the harbors and waters of the islands in 
question, the United States will withdraw its insiztence upon any special 
agreements on the mattery if the treaties of the United States with Japan 


are recognized as applicable to these islands. 
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Immediately after the interview of that day we were given a written 
statement of the bicceyins the important parts of which I am cabling 
separately. . 

From the foregoing it appears that of the three points on which 
a mutual understanding had not been reached, the United States have yielded 
on the one which we had liked the least, i, e., the free access of 
American nationals and vessels. This concession, however, was made entirely 
in the sense of preparing the way for making the quadruple agreement by 
settling this question between the two countries and displaying their friend~ 
ly relations abroad prior to making the agreement y and, for this reason,we 
hope that you will make no further argument with the Americans. We also 
consider it necessary in consideration of the general situation to 
settle this question with urgency. We therefore hope that ,in view of the 
fact of this American concession and the change in the whole Pacific. 
situation since your cablegram of instructions, you will consider ending 
these negotiations and arranging at this time a solution of the whole 
Yap question. 


We request instructions, 


Qa 
Tokyo-Washington, No. 149.-- , December ?, 1921. 
London-Washington, No. 647 ° December 10, 1921+ 


Referring to your cablegram No. 160 concerning the questions of Yap 
and the south sea mandate, the Japanese government is warmly desirous 
of accelerating the establishment of the quadruple agreement x and 
therefore thinks it advantageous to settle these questions at this time, 
and has decided substantially to accept the proposal of the secretary 
of state given in your cablegram No. 161. You will endeavor to settle 
this question in the following sense. 

1. We have no objection p the application of ¢apanese-American 


treaties to our mandated islands as proposed in the first part of 


heading No. 1 of your cablegram No. 161. 

2. With regard to the proposal in the latter part of the same head- 
ing No, lyin regard to the free access of American nationals and vessels, 
the Japanese government has no. objection to giving facilities to American 
American natibnals and vessels, but it desires that this shall not be a 
provision in the new convention between the United States and Japan on 
the Yap question. The Japanese government hopes that the memorandum 
suggested by the American government in this passage Will cececsceoee « 

3. There is no objection to giving the American government a copy of 
the annual report. 

It is desired that, as proposed in paragraph No. 2 of the memorandum 
given in Ambassador Shidehara‘’s cablegram No. 703 (Note. - the American 
memorandum of (Oct.) 18), the Japanese government shall be given a note to 
the effect that it is the intention of the American government to make the 


same proposal to the other mandatory Rowers. 


As soon as the agreement was concluded Hughes wanted to announce it to the 


public before the signing of the Four Power treaty. 


Washington-Tokyo, Conference No. 205 December 12, 1921, 


Urgent. 


Having received your cablegram, conference No. 149, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, the tenth, + immediately communicated the contents of it 


to the secretary of stata varbally and then on the tvotyptn presented it 


to nim in a note. 


Hughes said that, as this question had gotten on the nerves of the 
&merican people and there would be all kinds of conjectures as soon as 
it became know outside that the Yap negotiations had concluded, it was 


necessary to publish the results of the negotiations without loss of a 


moment y-and vas the Four Power treaty is to be signed towmorrow morning 
because of the departure of Viviani, he considered it by all means necessary 
to publish this todayy and requested my consent. 

Of course it is best to publish announcements of this kind here 


and at home at the same time, but jin view of the fact that the American 


authorities have been paying special attention to public opinion in re- 
ference to the ratification of the Four power. treaty, I considered the 
publication as unavoidable necessity snd gave my consent. . ¥ request your 
approval of this. 
The substanée of the terms as they appeared the next morning, December 13, 
were as follows: 1. The United States will have free access with Japan for the 
landing and operating of cables; 2. The United States gfaiited Wireless rights, 
but must use Japan*s station as long as adequate and efficient service is provided; 
3. The right of land ownership and residence for the cable company is granted with- 
out license,~moreover, they may operate both ends without censorship or superpvision,- 
there is to be free entry and exit for persons, and property, no taxes or port 
charges for equipment or personnelg and no discriminatory podice regulations; 
4. The Japanese government agrees to Seacouats land for the United States when 
mecessary; 5. The United States consents to the Yapanese mandate if she gets the 
benefits of Article V and VI of the ssovlekes that is, freedom of worship and 
missionary rights, respect for vested American rights, the application of Japanese- 
American treaties to Yapg and finally the consent or veto over any modification of 


mandate terms and a duplicate report on the administration. This was considered 


A 


' 
a paraphrase of Article XXII of the League of Nations covenant. For text of 
treaty see Appendix xn!) 
Washington-Tokyo, Conference No, 218, December 13, 1921, 


Following the announcement of the quadruple treaty, the Yap agree-- 
ment was announced by the secretary of state on December 12 and on the 
same day our acceptance of the date for the withdrawal of. postoffices 
from China was made public. Our fair policy in the Shantung question 
is gradually becoming known to the world, and,as at the same time the - 
Chinese delegates by way of defending their own position are making a 
propaganda that they expect to recover the whole Shantung railway b 
paying compensation to Yapan, there is a general optimism about the 
settlement of the various Chinese questions. and especially the Shantung 
question. 

With regard also to the naval ratio question, there are ears 
reports from Tokyo that Yanan will finally accept the sixty perfeent 
ratio and this also is generally regarded with optimism, the former partial 
reaction of public opinion concerning this question seems practically 
to have abatedg and of late the feelings of the American government and 
people towards us have more and more been changing for the better. 

On the twelfth, however, the quadruple treaty was discussed in the 
Senate and Borah, Reed and other irreconcilabloes opened a combined 
attack. We are afraid that, accompanying the progress of the discussion, 
they will again take up the Sino-Japanese treaties, the Shantung questions, 
etc. g and denounce our country as material for their attack on the quadruple 
treatyg and the Chinese propagandists will seize the opportunity and become 


active. 


Tokyo published the treaty December 15 and then commended Shidehara on his 


Aen 


achievement and urged him to get the consent of China and the Netherlands to the 


agreement since they were handy. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No, 201, December 19, 1921- 


In making the friendly settlement which has at last been reached 
between Japan and the United States on the ‘ap question, the sense of the 
understanding with reference to the allocation and use of cables was that 
an agreement was to be concluded among the principal allied powers in the 
form of a treaty embodying approximately the same provisions as those cont= 
ained in the nine articles of your cablegram No, 339. China, however, as 
stated in our cablegram No. 459, made a protest with reference to the 
Yap-Shanghai cable and it is hard to foresea whether Holland, in consideration 
of acquiring the Yap-Menado cable, will really relinquish all her other 
claims to tb German Netherlands Telegraph company. 

Therefore, in view of the fortunate circumstance that representatives 
of the principal allied powers and of Holland and Chinajare all at present 
in Washington, it might be advisable to obtain the general consent of the 
other countries concerned in this matter to the above-mentioned understand= 
ing between ¢apan and the United States. You will, therefore, proceed to 


sound the opinion of the United States relative to the above and report by 


cable. 


Tokyo-Washington, Conference No. 203. December 19, 1921. 


To Ambassador Shidehara,. 

The Yap question which has been a source of public excitement both 
in Japan and the United States has at last been settled, Your recent 
efforts in behalf of the conclusion of this treaty are a source of great 


satisfaction to the Japanese government. With reference to drawing up 


Fin 20 1 


(1) With reference to the form of the treaty, as recommended in the 
last part of Article 3 of Shidehara's cablegram No. 593 and in succeeding 
cablegrams, to which assent was given in paragraph 3 of our cablegram No. 

° 


~~ 


432, after quoting the full text of the mandate provisions decided upon 
by 
in the League council in the same form as they were fixed/the League, it 


will be stated that. regarding the application of these articles, ang un-= 


? 
derstanding has been entered into between Japan and the United States 


. with reference to the various points to be mentioned below, Then the 
various points of this understanding will be listed in separate paragraphs. 
(2) In clause fe} of part 5 of your cablegram No. 206 (t), the 
general provision is made that any changes in the mandate provisions shall 

be subject to the consent of tne United States. This recommendation was 
accepted in part 2 of our cablegran No. 504, It is very important to make 
clear the aeanding of this provision and on the basis of this cablegran, 
Ambassador Shidehara will make arrangements to change the wording in part 
> of the memorandum presented to Hughes on Octber 17. 

The agreement on this matter was officially announced here on the 
fifteenth,but it was stated that )in the formal treaty between Japan and the 
United States, the consent of the United States would be necessary to make 


changes in the articles quoting the mandate provisions with respect to the 


two points noted above. 


December 31 there were rumors of a six-power convention of approval: This was 
a provisional agreement which had been accepted in principle by all the powers. 
The Dutch were to own one third of the Menado cable and all other powers renounced 


their interests in favor of Japan and the United States. The cable to Shanghai was 


to depend on the consent of China. 


The treaty was finally signed February 11, referred to the Nudie committee 
two days laters, reported out favorably February 20 and passed in the senate 67- 
22, March 1, 4 hai 

a As for the honors in this round of the diplomatic battle, the victory 
undisputedly goes to Hughes. Far be it to insinuate that he struck below the belt, 
but one might imply that he clinched doggedly in a bearish embrace until his opponent 
weakened and gave in. Technically and legally his form a poor, - he had scarcely 
a leg a“ stand on,-but his endurance and wind were sound. How he must have smiled 
as he played his waiting game! 

And as for poor Shidehara, ‘ worked and sweated, squirmed and struggled, arguing 
first with America and then with the home office to persuade them both to agree. 
He gave up firstconmplete ownership, then joint ownership and operating right of the 
Yap-Guam cable, Next went supervision of messages, expropriation, wireless rights, 
unlicensed and untaxed land and property ownership for cable companies y and mandate 
benefits. dnadvertently he blacked his own eye by the extension of treaty rights. 
And finally he contributed veto of man dene terms and an annual report. But he won 
his cherished recognition of the Japanese mandate of Yap. 


#F 
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Part VII Conclusions, GEORGE T, BYE & CO, 
535 FIFTH AvE.,, NEw YORK 
There remains to discover what happened to the fruits of the Conference on 


the Limitation Sh henuiaies and Pacific and Far East Questions, what became of the 
leading figures in the secret cables and to make a final guess at what might have 
happened if -- 

To prevent this from going on forever, the fate of the treaties in Japan is 
left for Ichihashi to tell in his previously mentioned work, Briefly, the Five 
Power Naval treaty was submitted to the plenary session of February 1 and signed 
February 6, along with the others. It passed the United States senate March 31 
without much ado. ‘the Nine Power Open Door treaty,the Chinese tariff treaty and 
the resolutions on China were adopted in the plenary session of February 4. After 
the proverbial attack by Borah on the ground that they did not restore sovereignty 
to China, they were passed by the senate March 29, 

The Shantung treaty, announced February 1, was signed in the Pan-American 
building the fourth. The Yap agreement was published in haste Decenber 12, 1921, 
signed at leisure February 11, 1922,turned over to the senate committee on foreign 
relations two days later, reported out favorably the twentieth and passed March 1, 
1922, 


The mystery treaty was the one the senate concentrated its venom on, Announced 


hurriedly December 10, 192l,and signed three days later at the state department, it 


was given over to the senate February 10 and the committee on foreign relations the 
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next day. On the fifteenth Hitchcock initiated a resolution directed at the President 
demanding to see the minutes concerning this pact and the senate passed it glee- 

fully the next day. While they were waiting a reply, Brandagee introduced a 
reservation asserting that the United States would be under no obligation to use 

force under Article II of the treaty and that no agreements could be binding on 

the United States until approved by congress. 

To the astonishment of all Harding replied politely that there were no 
data on the mystery treaty. For the next five days reservations were as thick 
as mosquitoes. Pomerene introduced one saying that any agreement was subject to : 
the approval of congress. odge brought forward one, presumably sponsored by 
Harding, that there was to be no alliance. Brandagee sponsored a second reservation 
as to no alliance. Finally the conmittes threw the treaty to the senate protected 
only by the second Brandagee reservation. 

Ag soon ag it landed there Robinson and Pomerene offered new reservations. 
Hitchcock attacked the whole agreementy and Borah queried Harding as to the effect 
on the Lansing~Ishii agreement. After due thought, the President replied that 
this pact superseded the former note. The Robinson amendment was pushed for a 
few days and then dropped. Walsh, who had likewise thought up a change, lost 
his amendment. Those of Pittman ad Shields also fell by the wayside. March. 24 


the whole was ratified by the senate with the Brandagee reservation and the supplement 


was approved three days later. “or the text of the reservution and supplement 


to the Four Power Pacific treaty, see Appendices V and VI, 

And what became of the chief oriental characters in Hughes’ all-star production? 
Baron Shidehara, had to be relieved from his post at Washington, because of ill- 
ness, but he recovered sufficiently to serve as foreign wiiiates from 1924-27 and 
again in 1929. Hanihara became ambassador to WashsBton 1923-24. Matsudaira was 
appointed vice-minister of foreign affairs 1924-25, came to America sé ambassador, 
1925-28 and then went on to London to serve there, where he took part in another 
conference on naval armament, 1929-30, the sequel to the Washington affair, 

Baron ee Hayashi is now the grand master of ceremonies in the Imperial 
household, Ishii is a privy councillor and a member of the house of peers. Vice-~ 
admiral Kanji Kato is now a full admiral and a supreme war councillor. Vice- 
admiral Kichisaburo Nomura is commander-in-chief of the Kure naval station. 

Katauji Debuchi, then an embassy counsellor ,is now ambassador at Washington, after 
@ period as vice-minister of foreign affairs. ‘Toshio Shiratori and Hiroshi Saito 
are in the intelligence bureau, the former is a section chief there and a secretary 
in the foreign office, the latter is chief perhaps because of faithful service at 
the London naval conference. 

The minister of war, dapanashs after governing ghosen for several seasons, 


retired to private life, but Uyehara is now a baron and a member of the hoard of 


ne 


marshalls and fleet admirals. Takahashi was again minister of finance 
in 1927 ond »gain served temporarily as premier when Premier Inouye 
wus assassinated in 1932 before assuming his old post as finence minis- 
ter. Uchida, after com onreer as orivy councillor, Retired until he was 
called forth recently, 1932,to heud the foreign office once more. Obata 
is at leisure after a session «as embassedor to Turkey 1925-30. General 
Kunishige Tenakea, retired, is founder of the Enlightened Ethics Socisty, 
the Japanese fascist organization, composed chiefly of ex-soldiers. 
Biichi Kimure is now director of the South Manchurian Reilwey compeny 
and Yotaro Sugimura is deputy chief of the Le:gue of Netions office 
at Geneva and chicf of the politici.l bureau there. . 
As for the other orientsls, Koo, #fter serving as foreign minister 
end premier, was oroscribed by his government from 1928-30. Sze be- 
came minister to Griit Britain,’ 1914-21, 29-32, «nd delegste to the 
Lec gue of Notions; he h=s recently been returned to Weshineton where _ 
he served «s ambassi dor 192k-29. And Weng Chung-hui in 1930 was elected 
2 judge in the permenent court of internationel justice. 
Picture for yourself whet would heve happened--- \ 

--if Borah's originel resolution hed been ected on? \ 

~-if Curzon hed celled the conference himself in London instesd of 
having America c:.11 it? 

~-If Curzon had stated his purpose to Japan and #merica plainly and 
clearly at first insteud of being vague about it? 

--If Curzon hed not insisted on «= combined conference at the time 


— 
armament conference? 


rs 


he suggested to the United States to hold =n | 
~-1f Herding hedn'tt Soislieieten the sgende by edding land «nd aerigl 
armament ind putting France on the defensive? 
--If he hedn't complicated it further by «dding the conference on 
the Pacific? 
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—Nrrance had had a seat at the head of the table from the very first dayt 

Sa had been included in the first announced naval cut program and 
not unceremoniously relegated to fourth place on the seas? 

-Sfpeatom and “ughes hadn't granted Japan the Mutsu when they didt 

Meare had held out for the 10-7 or the l0r6.5y ratio? 

= had presented a concrete proposal concerning stutus quo of Pacific 
fortifications? 

a had ks "Japan proper" in the beginning? 

aes had recognized the applicability of the status quo provision 
tofthe whole Pacific, including his south Pacific possessions? 

hadn't forgotten to except the Panama canal zone and Alaska from 
the status quo article? 

ee Hughes had not forgotten to specify status quo on the day of the treaty 

signature, or that it applied to future acquisitions, or to insist that 
Okinawa be included? 

Kato had refused to concede status quo for Ogasawara! 


Hughes and Balfour had not neglected to consult France about the status 


quo in the Pacific? 


Soaatour and Hughes had know the answer to "When is an island not an 


island!" 


Yrgnes and Balfour hadn't rushed the Four Power treaty through for public 


on, 
Aan 


announcement without a definite understanding as to its sphere of applicability? 
--)Shidehara had refused to sign the Four Power treaty including Japan proper 
against hig better judgment? 
<{She President had not spoken out of turn about the exclusion of Japan? 


“As had been a Bhree Power Treaty instead of Four? 


On @e Portugal and Holland had been included along with the others? 


Ne had taken the advice of the British legal authorities when the trouble- 
some question was first raised? 

Hughes had granted the supplementary note excluding Japan proper and 
announced it at the same time as the Four Power treaty? 

--/China had gained complete sovereignty? 

Hine had had action taken on the three neglectéd resolutions: no treaty 
affecting her valid without her approval and participation, definite limits put 
to indefinite contracts, interpretation of instruments granting special rights 
and privileges in favor of the grantor? 

-“} China had forced Japan to review and repeal the twenty-one demands? 

-7| China had succeeded in keeping the fourth part of the Hughes resolution 
on the open door that Borden voted out? 

{oe had introduced the Shantung controversy to the floor of the 


conference? 
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~4iSiberia had had a voice? 


Korea had had a voice? 
Yhe Canton government had had a voice? 
Wilson had objected strenuously and forcibly about Yap when the mandate 
was awarded May 6, 1919, or immediately after it was announced? 
sha Italy, England and the rest had not needed to curry America’s favor 
after the war and could have supported the Japanese pee Yap? 
American business men hadn't demanded the Yap-Guam cable.and wireless 
rights? 
Sc had not received via the American Black Chamber No. 578 and subsequent 
messages from Tokyo instructing Shidehara “if absolutely unavoidable, the Japanese 


government as a final compromise, would agree to giving America possession of the 


entire Yap-Guam line.” 
-- Or, rather, if there had been no American Black Chamber at all? 


What would have happened? 


The End. 
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Appendix I 
Plenipotentiaries and i) 
arr he waananetciseanfercnse: 
| Japan- Ghietebetegeter: 
Chief hh pe / fru) 

Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, president of the house of peers, born 1863 
at Tokyo, third son of Yoshiyori Tokugawa, one of the three Tokugawa 
branches; adopted as heir in 1868 by last of the Tokugawa Shoguns; studied 
in England 1873-77; toured Europe in 1910, 

Baron Tomosabeuro Kato, admiral and minister of the navy; born in 1859 
at Hiroshima; midshipman in 1883, captain in 1899; professor at the navy 
academy; construction superintendant in the navy department; chief of staff 
of a standing squadron in 1902; chief of staff of the Kamirmra squadron in 
the 1904-05 war; vice-minister in 1906; vice-admiral in 1908; commander of 
Kure admiralty 1909-14; commander-in-chief of the first fleet on the declaration 
of war in 1914; created a peer during tie: war for services. 

(7-235 

Baron Kitire Shidehara, ambassador to the United States ~simes 
born 1872 in Kawachi; graduated Law school Imperial Tokyo university in 1895; 
served in the agriculture and commerce department; éleve consul at Chemulpo 
in 1899; London, Antwerp, etc.,; secretary of head office 1911; embassy 
counsplior at Washington 1912; minister at Nague 1914-15; vice-minister of 
foreign affairs in 1915; created peer for services during the war. 

Masanao Hanihara, vice-minister of foreign affairs since 1919; born 
in 1876 in Yamanashi-ken; graduated from Waseda in 1897; attache at Seoul 
legation 1899; at Washington 1901; secretary there 1902; secretarial chief 
at foreign office; consul-general at San Francisco 1916-17; director of 
political affairs 1917-19, 
Major Advisers. 
Sennosuke Yokota, director of the legislative bureau. 


Tsuneo Matusudaira, director of the European and American bureau of 


the foreign office; 


Ce an ae ee ee ee ee ee 


Dr. Kiroku Hayashi, coungtior of the foreign office; 


Toru Takao, consul general, court or of the foreign office. 


Minor Advisers. 

Secretaries of the foreign office: Eiichi Kimura; Yotaro Sugimura; 
Shuichi Sako; Eiji Amau; Yoshio Iwate; Toshio Shiratori; Ciji Kishida; 
Isago Gomijo; Hirofumi Terajima; 

Translators: Tsunetaro Yamamoto; Esuneo Yoneyama; Chuichiro Harada; 
Jotaro Takayanagi; 

Chancellors: Yokichi Okajima; Thuruya. Tamaki; 

Special appointees of the foreign office: Sajutare Tate, Etgo Pugai; 
Kateuji Inahara; 

Secretaries of the department of finance: Tsunetka Komuchi; Takeo 
Kawagoe; Yutaro Tomita; 

Military Advisera 
Kunishige Tanaka 

Major-General/director of the third department of the general staff; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Noboru Morita, artillery; Major Kanichiro Tashiro, general 
staff; Major Tanehide Furujo, infantry; Major Kanichi Nishihara, war office; 
Captain Takamasu Iseki,artillery, war office; Surgeon Kanichiro Morishima. 

Navel Advisers. 

Vice-admiral Kanji Kato; Captain Katsuroshin Yamanashi, Captain Nobumasa 
Suetsuga; Captain Yoshi Takeueda; Captain Kichisabura Nomura; Commander 
Teikichi Hori; Lieutenant-Commander Akira Kuragana; Lieutenant Torao Kuwabara; 
Lieutenant Yoshippixo Mito; Lieutenanat-Commander Daisuke Takei; Naval Construct- 
or Kasushi Taji; Juji Enomoto, coungellor of the Navy department, 

| Minor Advisers 

Shinishiro Matsumura, counfetior of the legislative bureau; Katsuji 

Debuchi, embasgy soutien; Sadao Saburi, embassy countitior; Yotaro Suzuki, 


first embassy secretary; Hachiro Arita, first eubassy secretary; Hiroshi 


Saito, consul; Shigeru Kuriyama, second enbassy secretary; embassy third 


secretaries: Masasharu Shibatsu; Renzo Sawad; ltaro Ishii; Shu Tomii; 
i 


Shoichi Nakayama; Takanobu Mitsuya; Canzo Shiosaki; Tadakazui Ohashi; Tatsuo 
Kanobu Kawai; Rinkei Tsuda. 

Morindo “orishima, attaché; Akira Omi, attache; Hoshiaki Muira, secretary 
foreign office; Takeio Ishii, telegraph; Joshivo Sugiyama, assistant consul; 
Issaku Okeng'to , chancellor. 

Mey or-gonerat. Sawaji Otake attaché to League of Nations; Major-General 
Hataubave Haraguchi military attaché at embassy; Lieutenana}-Colonel Haruji 
Tatekawa, cavairy,assistant military attaché at embassy; Major Tsunenari Hara, 
cavalry; Captain Harumi Mijuno, navy ; Captain Oasaharu Hibino, navy; Surgeon 
Masabaru Kojima; Dr. Tadashi Negishi, instructor Tokyo University of Commerce; 
Tokyo Nagakawa, secretary, department of communications; Kiyoshi Kanai, coungg lor, 
Baron Naibu Kanda, Nouse of Reers; Masunosuke Odagiri, director of the Yokohama. 
Specie Bank; Yasuji Sekoysocretary house of peers. Captain Kojima; gRE GHTAY 
Osagawa; Sakai; Midsushima; Oka; E, Amoh; Iwagami, Yamasaki; Ye Uyeda, naval 
attaché at embassy. 

(The above names were listed in The New York Times chiefly on November 6, @® 
1921, though some appeared during the preceding months.) 

Other prominent Japanese who appear in the cables are: 

Baron Gonsuke Hayashi, ambassador to the Court of St. dames since 1920 
and former governor of Kwantung leased territory, 1919-20; born at Aizu 
in 1860; graduated Law school Imperal Tokyo university and entered the foreign 
office 1885; consul and secretary of legation, 1887-1899; director of commercial 
bureau 1898; minister at Seoul 1899; at Peking 1906-@8 and 1916-18; at Rome 
1908-16. 

Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, ambassador to Paris since 1920; member of the 
Nouse of Xeers; born at Chiba in 1866; graduated Law school Imperial Tokyo 
university, 1890; attaché to french legation, 1891; third secretary French 
legation 1893; consul at Ninsen, 1896; second and then first secretary Chinese 
legation during Boxer trouble; secretary at head, of fice and chief of telegraph 


section, 1900; director of the commerce bureau, 1904; to San Francisco and 


3. 


Vancouver, 1907 about the anti-Japanese riot; vice-minister foreign affairs, 
1908; ambassador to Paris; minister foreign affairs, 1945-16; special envoy 
_to the United States, 1917; ambassador to the United States, 1918-19, 

Lieutenant-General Hanzo Yamanashi, minister of war since 1921; born 
in Kanagawa-ken, 1865; sub-lieutenant in infantry, 1886; fee: 1895; 
major, 1900; colonel, 1909; major-general, 1915; appointed in the meantime 
Qs instructor to the military and naval colleges, regimental and then brigade 
commander, section chief of the general staff officey and, finally chief of 
the inspection department, military education board in 1916; distinguished 
himself as chief of staff of the beseiging army of Tsingtao during war 
of 1914; lieutenant-general and vice~minister of war under General Tanaka 
since 1917, and then his successor, 

Baron General Yusaku pene, chief of general staff board, born in Hyuga, 
1856; sub-lieutenant, 1869; ordered to study in “rance, 1889; staff officer 
to the first army in the Sino-Japanese war which gained him the Fourth Class 
Golden Kite; attended the coronation ceremony of the Tsar and also the Hague 
peace conference; chief of staff to Marshall Nozu in the Russo-Japanese war; 
comnander of the seventh divisions, 1908; minister of war, 1912-135 chief 
of military education board, 1914, 

Vice-minister of war, Lieutenant-General S. Ono, 

General staff: vice-chief, Lieutenant Shintaro Kikuchi; sectional 
chiefs: general, Lieutenant-General S. Kishimoto; first, Major-General H. 
Kanaya; second, Major-General K, Tanaka; third, Major-General K. Wada; 
fourth Major-General G. Kunishi. 

Viscount Korekiyo Takahashi, member of the house of peers, premier as 
successor to Mr.Hara, acting minister of the navy and minister of finance; 
born in Tokyo, 1854; sent to America for study, 1867; treated as a.slave for 
several months through the treachery of his knavish American guardian; returned 
home, 1868; appointed an official of the department of agriculture and commerce, 
1881; rose to be director of patent bureau; abandoned this post because of 


the notorious fraud of a “gold mine” in Peru, after being victimized by a 
4, 


German swindler; entered Bank of Japan; became a director; vice-president 

of the Yokohama Specie bank, 1897; elected vice-governor of the Bank of 
Japan; then president of the Specie bank, 1906 retaining the former post; 
financial agent for loans in England and America, dispatched abroad, 1905 and 
1906 ; governor of the Bank of Japan, 1911; minister of finance, 1913-14, 
‘igis; promoted to viscount, 1920 for his service in the European war. 
. Count Yasuya Uchida, minister of foreign affairs aimeo 1918; born in 
Kumamoto-ken, 1865; attache at Washington, 1887; permanent secretary to the 
minister of agriculture and commerce and at the foreign office; secretary 
of the legation at London, 1893; transferred to Peking, 1895-98; director 

of political bureau until vice-minister of foreign affairs, 1900; minister 
to Peking, 1901-06; ambassador at Vienna and then at Washington 1909; min- 
ister of foreign affairs, 1912; ambassador to Petrograd during war of 1914; 
promoted to court rank, 1920 for his service in connection with the conclusion 
of the treaty of peace. 
Torikichi Obata, minister to China since 1918; born in Ishikawa-ken 

1873; graduated Law school Imperial Tokyo university in 1897; passed diplomatic 
examinations, 1898 and served at Tientsin, Singapore, Vienna, London, etc.; 
secretary at Bekiae: 1905; consul at Chefoo and Tientsin; ¢coun lor at 


Peking legation and then director of political bureau, foreign office, 


1916-18, 
Plenipotentiaries from other nations 
The United States. 


Charles Evans Hughes, secretary of state and conference chairman. 
. Henry Cabot Lodge, senator from Massachusetts, Republican leader. 
Elihu Root, ex-senator and ex-secretary of state. 


Oscar’ W. Underwood, senator from Alabama, Democratic leader, 


Belgium 


Baron de Cartier, Belgian ambassador to the United States. 


British Empire - 


Arthur James Balfour, Lord President of the Privy Council 

Arthur Hamilton Lee, Lord of Fareham, First Lord of the Admiralty- 
Sir Auckland Geddes, British ambassador to the United States. 

Sir Robert Borden, Canadian premier, 

George Foster Pearce, senator Xrom Australia, minister of defence. 
Sir John Salmond, judge of supreme court, New Zealand. 

Srinivasa Sastri, Indian council of state. 


‘China 


Sao-ke Alfred Sze, minister to the United States, 
V. K. Wellington Koo, minister to London, 


Wang Chung-hui, chief justice of the supreme court of China, 


France 


Aristide Briand, premier, president of the eedneet minister of foreign 
affairs. 

René Viviani, former president of the council. 

Albert Sarraut, senator and colonial minister. 


Jules Jusserand, ambassador to the United States. 


Italy 


Carlo Schanzer, senator. 
Vittorio Rolando-Ricci, ambassador to the United States, 


Luigi Albertini, senator, 


The Netherlands _ 


H. A. van Karnebeek, foreign minister, 
Frans Beelasrtg van Blokland, chief of the political division of foreign affairs, 
A. W. L. Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, secretary general. 


Dr. J. C. A. Everwijn, minister to the United States. 
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Dr. E, Moresco, vice-president of the council. 
S. H. de Beaufort. 
Portugal 
San Jose Francisco, visconte d'Alte, minister to the United States, 


Captain Ernesto de Vasconcellos, 


Appendix II 
Five Power!:Naval Armament Treaty. 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan; . 

Desiring to aunepeoaye to the maintenance of the general peace, and 
to reduce the burdens of competition in armament; 

Have resolved, with a view to accomplishing these purposes, to conclude 
a treaty to limit their respective naval armament, and to that end have 
appointéd as their plenipotentiariea; 

{List of delegates) 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 

Chapter I. General provisions, relating to the limitation of 


aval armament 


Article I, The contracting powers agree to limit their respective 
naval armament as provided in the present treaty. | 
Article II, The contracting powers may retain respectively the capital 
ships which are specified in Chapter 7%, Part 1. On the coming into force 
of the present treaty, but subject to the following provisions of this article, 
all-other capital ships, built or building, of the United States, the British 
Empire and Japan. shall be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter II, Part 2. 
In addition to the capital ships specified in Chapter II, Part:1, 
the United States may complete and retain twobhips of the West Virginia 
class now under construction. On the completion of these two ships the 
North Dakota and Delaware shall be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter II, 


Part 2. 


The British Empire may, in accordance with the replacement table in 
Chapter II, Part 3, construct two new capital ships not exceed ing 35,000 
tons (35,560 metric tons) standard displacement each. On the completion 
of the said two ships the Thunderer, King Georze V, Ajax, and Centurion shall 


pe disvosed of as prescribed in Chapter II, Part 2. 


Article IIIT. Subject to the provisions of Article II, the contracting 
powers shall abandon their respective capital-ship building programs, and 
no new capital ships shall be constructed or acquired by any of the con- 
tracting powers except replacement tonnage which may be constructed or 
acquired as specified in Chapter II, Part 3. 

Ships which are replaced in accordance with Chapter II, Part 3, 
shall be disposed of as prescribed in Part 2 of that Chapter. 

Article IV. The total capital-ship replacement tonnage of each of the 
contracting powers shall not exceed in standard displacement: for the 
United States 525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons); for the British Empire, 
525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons); for France, 175,000 tons (177,800 metric 
tons); for Italy, 175,000 tons (177,800 metric tons); for Japan, 315,000 
tons (320,040metric tons). 

Article V. No capital ship exceeding 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons) 
standard displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, or 
within the jurisdictian of, any of the contracting powers. 

Article VI. No capital ship of any of the contracting powers shall 
carry a gun with a caliber in excess of 16 inches (406 millimeters). 

Article VII. The total tonnage for aircraft carriers of each of the 
contracting powers shall not exceed in standard displacement: for the 
United States, 135,000 tons (137, 160 metric tons); for the British Empire, 
135,000 tons (137,160 metric tons); for France, 60,000 tons (60,960 metric 
tons); for Italy, 60,000 tons (60,960 metric tons); for Japan, 81,000 
tons (82,296 metric tons). 

Article VIII. The replacement of aircraft carriers shall be effected 
only as prescribed in Chapter II, Part 3, provided, however, that all air- 
craft carrier tonnage in existence or building on November 12, 1921, shall 
be considered experimental, and may be replaced, within _the total tonnage 
limit prescribed in Article VII, without regard to its age. 


Article IX. No aircraft carrier exceeding 27,000 tons {27,432 metric 


tons) standard displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, 
or within the jurisdiction of, any of the contracting powers. 

However, any of the contracting powers may, provided that Sika 
tonnage allowance of aircraft carriers is not thereby exceeded, build not 
more than two aircraft carriers, each of a tonnage of not more than 33,000 
tons (33,528 metric tons) standard displacement, and in order to effect 
economy any of. the contracting powers may use for this purpose any two of 
their ships, whether constructed or in course of construction, which wuld 
otherwise be scrapped under the provisions of Article II. The armament of 
any aircraft carriers exceeding 27,000 tons (27,432 metric cone) standard 
displacement shall be in accordance with the requirements of Article X, 
except that the total number of guns to be carried in case any of such guns 
be of a caliber exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters), except anti-aircraft 


guns and guns not exceeding 5 inches (127 millimeters), shall not exceed 


Apti¢le X. No aircraft carrier of any of the contracting powers 
shall carry a gun with a caliber in excess of 8 inches (203 millimeters). 
Without prejudice to the provisions of Article IX, if the armament carried 
includes guns exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters) in caliber, the total 
number of guns carried, except anti-aircraft guns and guns not exceeding 
5 inches (127 millimeters), shall not exceed ten. If, alternatively, the 
| armament contains no guns exceeding 6 inches (152 millimeters) in caliber, 
the number of zuns is not limited. In either case the number of anti- 
aircraft guns and of guns not exceeding 5 inches (127 millimters) is not 
limited. 

Article XI, No vessel of war exceeding 10,000 tons (10,160 metric 
tons) standard displacement, other than a capital ship or aircraft carrier, 
shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, or within the jurisdiction of, 
any of the contracting powers. Vessels not specificially built as fighting 


ships nor taken in time of peace under government control for fighting 


purposes, which are employed on fleet duties or as troop transports or in 


some other way for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of hostilities 
otherwise than as fighting ships, shall not be within the limitations of this 
article. 

Article XII. No vessel of war of any of the contracting powers, hereafter 
laid down, other than a capital ship, shall carry a gun with a caliber in excess 
of 8 inches (203 millimeters). 

Article XIII. Except as provided in Article IZ, no ship designated in 
the present treaty to be scrapped may be reconverted into a vessel of war, 

Article XIV. No preparations shall be made in merchant ships in time of 
peace for the installation of warlike armaments for the purpose of converting 
such ships into vessels of war, other than the necessary stiffening of decks 
for the mounting of guns not exceeding 6 inch (152 millimeters) caliber. 

Atticle XV. No vessel of wat constructed within the jurisdictions of any 
of the contracting powers for a non-contracting power shall exceed the limitations 
as to displacement and armament prescribed by the present treaty for vessels 
of a similar type which may be constructed by or for any of the contracting 
powers; provided, however, that the displacement for aircraft carriers con- 
structed for a non-contracting power shall in no case exceed 27,000 tons 


(27,432 metric tons) standard displacement. 


Article XVI. If the construction of any vessel of war for a non-contracting 
power is undertaken within the jurisdiction of any of the contracting powers, 
such power shall promptly inform the other contracting powers of the date 
of the signing of the contract and the date on which the keel of this ship 
is laid; and shall also commuhicate to them the partiéulars relating to the 
ship prescribed in Chapter II, Part 3, Section I (b), (4) and (5). 

Article XVII, In the event of a contracting power being engaged in war, 
such power shall not use as a-vessel of war any vessel of war which may be 
under construction within its jurisdiction for any other power, or which may 
have been constructed within its juriédiction for another power and not 


delivered, 


il 


Article XVIII, Each of the contracting powers undertakes not to dispose 


by gift, sale or any mode of transfer of any vesse | cama aaa? of war in 
such a manner that such vessel may become a vessel of war in the navy of any 
foreign power. 

Article XIX, The United States, the British Empire and Japan agree that 
the status quo. at the time of the signing of the present treaty, with regard 
to fortifications and naval bases, shall be maintained in their respective 
territories and possessions specified hereunder: 

1. ‘The insular possessions which the United States now holds or may 
hereafter acquire in the Pacific ocean, except (#) those adjacent to the coast 
of the United States, Alaska, and the Panama canal zone, not including the Aleutian 
islands, and (>) the Hawaiian islands; 

2. Hongkong and the insular possessions which the British Empire now 
helds or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific ocean, east of the meridian of 
110 degrees east longitude, except (a) those adjacent to the coast of Canada, 

{b) the Commonwealth of Australig and its territories, and (c) New Zealand. 

». The following insular territories and possessions of Japan in the Pacific 
ocean, to wit: the Kurile islands, the Bonin islands, Amami-Oshima, the Loochoo 
islands, “ormosa and the Pescadores, and any insular territories or possessions 
in the Pacific ocean which Japan may hereafter acquire. 

The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing provisions implies 
that no new fortifications or naval bases shall be established in the territories 
and possessions specified; that no measures shall be taken to increase the existing 
naval facilities for the repair and maintenance of naval forces, and that no 
increage shall be made in the coast defences of the territories and possessions 
above specified. This restriction, however, does not preclude such repair and 
replacement of worn-out weapons and equipment as is customary in naval and 
military establishments in time of veace. 

Acticle XX. The rulas for determining tonnage displacement prescribed in 
Chapter Il, Part 4, shall apply to the ships of each of the contracting powers. 


Chapter II relating to the execution of the treaty -- definition of terms. 
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Part 1. Capital Ships Which May Be Retained By the Contracting Powers. 
in accordance with Article iI ships may be retained by each of the contract- 


ing powers as specified in this part. 


Ships which may be retained by the United States: 


Name Tonnage. 


MArY LANG: .ssc'nve See wk codes tae ce eube sees ee weebee 22,000 
CALLS OIMIG vest ces cece su cession bees eb eeee'ee 225300 
TOENNGBSEE eveccccccoccccrecceosreeresccosvcores any 300 
TGR cvs sich reanlea a wewendewaeereucc ee Seuneas. 225000 
NOW: M64 C0: 00's 4:6 Fein os.d.s:0s denies ebb + tices ns bee. 32,000 
Missiasippl .cecisviveccscesisoneescssesrecercne 32,000 


Arizona SORTS HEHSHSE HEH HEHEHE HRETHEH HHP HO HREHSH EH He RHE OD 31,400 


Pennsylvania SHHHSHH SHORES H ES HE ORO RRO oHEHR OHO HR OD 31,400 


Oklahoma PSS SHEHE SHEESH HH EHS HEHEHE HEE EEO HEHE OOS 27,500 


27 ,500 


Nevada POSH SS SSHEHSSHSSHSHE HEHEHE HH EH HRO HEHE HRD OS 


New York SOSH HEEHSSH SHH SHSHEH HEH HORE HHH OHH HORSE EES 27,000 


27,000 


Texas 0 


APRANGES é 6.6/0 5 5: owiereeele bdsd tye be ek ORS Oa RK we eee 


26 , 000 
26 ,000 


* 
Wyoming COSHH OH EHH EM OHO HEHE eH See HHE HEH HES Oe H OE Oe 


21, 825 


: 
Florida PHSHHSHHSSHEH HSH SSH HE SHE SH HOR HEHEHE HHH OHH HOO HE 


21, 825 


Utah eoccccccerccccescccercereeernerereresecece 
North Dakota cecccccccccererccccrvccenarercccee 20s000 
Delaware ceevrecessvececcoreccevessessorecscces 0,000 
Total tonnage nvvaboebéusietebeuee dees 500j650 
On the completion of the two ships of the West Virgina class and the scrapping 


of the North Dakota. and Delaware, as provided in Article IT, the total tonnage 


to be retained by the United States will be 525,850 tons. 
Ships which may be rehained by the British Empire: | 


Name Tonnage. 


Royal Sovereign eoccesccccccsscsrcsnvessencens ady 190 


25,750 


Royal Oak CH CEH HE EES ESE HEE OE SEE OE EEE EEE OE EEEEE 


25,750 


Revenge SOSH H SH SSH HEHEHE EEHSHESHE SHO HHEHEOHSEHOHREOH EEE 


25,750 


ROSOLULION cecccreccccccecccrecccnccccvccecnecs 
RAMLI TAOS Kecies Sewn estictdesive adele cuigies Gareewes: 205 100 
MALAYA wecccccccenccccencccencccccnesessceseses 213500 
Valiant srescsenesccsccccccnvccsscssccessosssne 275500 
BACHAM sesicdes a cieees hd cba a ess we Seheeee canes ne 615000 


Queen Elizabeth Soe ree ree reser ee recesses eeseses 27,500 


27,500 


Warspite SHC SHH H Se HHEHSHOHSHH ES HOE HEEB H OSE OEE EOE 


25,000 


Benbow COSHH THT SHSHHOHS HEE SEHE HSH HHS HEHE H HHH HS ORE SEEe 


emperor Of India. scsccccer scceesee ta tisnecncece 60,000 


25,000 


Tron Duke SOF HoH HSH HPO HSH HOHOHESEH EHR HERO HERES 


Marlborough SCORSESE HESS SHE H ROSS eHe See EOe 25, 000 


41,200 


Hood CORO e HHH E HEHEHE HEHE OHH RES EE OE SE SES OHO 


26,500 


Renown POT PSHSSHSSHSSTSHKSTESHHSHSH He HESHSHSEHSHE SSH HEHEHE 


26,500 


Repulse SHRECH HSH eS Hee ESOS HEHE DRESSER HEEES EEE EES 


28,500 


. : ‘ 
Tiger SOCS HOSES SSH HPSS HT HHHEHE ORE HEHEHE ESOS SE HEHE EKO 


22,500 


Thunderer SOO ee mee d ee meee de ee reeds eeeernedeseerte 


King George Vv Core me rede eeeesesereseseseseceeye 23,000 


Ajax PHS OHSHHH EHS ESHER HSS HRHEEHSHSE SESH HEE EE HOHESEEEOS 23,000 
Centurion SPoOHHSeHSHSSHHEHEHE SHES SHES HEHE HRS HH HEHE ERE 23,000 


Total tonnage .eec cc ccen cece neces ee 080,450 


On the completion of the two new ships to be constructed and the scrapping 


—— 


of the Thunderer, King George V, Ajax and Centurion, as provided for in Article 


Ii, the total tonnage to be retained by the British Empire will be 558,950 tons, 


Ships which may be retained by France: 


Name Tonnage. 


(Metric tons) 
Bretagne @epeveeeeeoesvervreeeeeeeeeesese evn eeeee eee ee 23,900 


Lorraine Cree eee nerereerererersseressereresen 23,500 és 


PrOVONCE eesnccceceercoenccsecccscserceverses 25,5900 


VA 


23 ,500 


f 
POPES 064i oases Siecle Sb Sele oleae 6a 


23,500 


BY ENCO esse Se hielo were Re a Giele bole we sees. 


Jean Bart Pome e meer ee rer reer ee eereeeseree 23,500 


23,500 


Courbet SOSH HSH SEHEHHESSH SESH HE SSH ESHER EH 


Condorcet eS ees SHS Bee ES eSHEHRHESHeB ETE oe 18,890 


Diderot @e@eeceoeseeoere ee eee eeereorereeoererevrese eee 18,890 
Voltaire e@eeeneeeeeveeree e@eeeeveeeeee es Geer eee ee 18, 390 
Total tonnage .......221,170 


France may lay down new tonnage in the years 1927, 1929, and 1931, as pro- 
vided in Part 3, Section II. 


Ships which may be retained by italy: 


Name Tonnage 
: (Metric tons) 


Andrea Doria SOHC HSH HOS HHHOTSHH HHH HOSE HH Oe 22,700 


Caio Duilio e@oreereenerseoereveene eee bees sew 22,700 


Conte di Cavour Sroereereeeoeo ere rer ees eo reetre re 22,900 


Giulio Cesare Pereeoereeereereeoeeeovr es eee seee eee 22,900 


Leonardo da Vinci Creme ere ewreeereesesseee eee 22,500 


Dante Alighieri eeeervreeseeoreereeeeoeeoseese ee eee 19,500 


12,600 


Roma PCH HHT HTHEHSHSHH PHS HSHEHOSOHHHHE EHH H HHO TEED 
Napoli reve eoeeoesrerseeee eee orerrereneoeree 12,600 
Vittorio Emanuele Pree eeeeaereeer ree eo eevee 12,600 


Regina Elena cescersoccccecccnoccsnvcsencos Le, 600 


Total tonnage ..... 182,800 
Italy may lay down new tonnage in the years 1927, 1929, and 1931 as pro- 
vided in Part 3, Section II, 


Ships which may be retained by Japan: 


Name< Tonnage 
Mutsu Sod veeweeseeseceeenereeerorece 33,800 ; Poaceae 


Nagato OeCeCeGeeeererefteseeeoeeeeeteeeee 33, 800 


Hiuza CHEE COSCO EE MEO EH eR eH EO SETHE 31,260 


TA 


Ise PO merece sesame sereeesesnecete 31,260 


Yamashiro cecesceesssccececcsees 30,600 
BUSO  c6es caW ence ese cesa cokes wees. COZeOe 
Kirishima cececscecescossesecees AL yIO0 
HArund ceccccceccscsccscercerees aly I00 
Hi yeh cocccccccccccccceccneevere A, 900 
Kongo sevccescecccccceccccssecee S1,000 


Total tonnage ......301,320 


Partt2. Rules For Scrapping Vessels of War 
The following rules shall be observed for the scrapping of vessels 
of war which are to be disposed of in accordance with Articles II and IIT. 
I. A vessel to be scrapped must be janese in such condition that 
it cannot be put to combatant use. 
II, This result must be finally effected in any of the following 
ways: 

(a) Permanent sinking of the vessel; 

(bo) Breaking the vessel up. ‘This shall always involve the destruction 
or removal of all machinery, boilers and armour, ahd all deck, side and 
bottom plating; 

(c) Converting the vessel to target use exclusively. In such cage 
all the provisions of paragraph III of this part, except subparagraph (6), 
in so far as may be necessary to enable the ship to be used as a mobile 
target, and except sub-paragraph (7), must be previously complied with. 
Not more than one capital ship may be retained for this purpose at one 
time by any of the contracting powers. 

(d) Of the capital ships which would otherwise be acrapped under 
the present treaty in or after the year 1931, France and Italy may 
each retain two seagoing vessels for training purposes exclusively, that 


is, as gumnery or torpedo schools, The two vessels retained by France 


shail be of the Jean Bart class, and of those retained by Italy one shall 


be the Dante Alighieri and the other of the Giulio Gesare class. On 


retaining these ships for the purpose above stated, France and Italy 
respectively undertake to remove and destroy their conning-towers, and 
not to use the said ships as veasels of war. 

fII. {a) Subject to the special exceptions contained in Article 
IX, when a vessel is due for scrapping, the first stage of scrapping, 
which consists in rendering a ship incapable of further warlike service, 
shall be immediately undertaken, 

{b) A vessel shall be considered incapable of further warlike 
service wien’ there shall have been removed and landed, or else destroyed 
in the ship: 

z= (1} All guns and essential portions of guns, fire-control 
tops and revolving parts of all barbettes and turrets; 

(2) All machinery for working hydraulic or electric 
mountings; 

(3) All fire-control instruments and range~finders; 

(4) All ammunition, explosives and mines; | 

{5) All torpedoes, war-heads and torpedo tubes; 

(6) All wireless telegraphy installations; 

(7) The conning tower and all side armour, or alternative- 
ly ell main propelling machinery 5 and 

(8) All landing and flying-off platforms end all other 
aviation accessories. 

I¥, The. periods in which scrapping of vessels is to be effected 

are as follows: 

{a) In the case of vessels to be scrapped under the first 
paragraph of Article II, the work of rendering the vessels incapable of 
further warlike service, in accordance with paragraph III of this part, 
shall be completed within six months from the coming into force of the 


present treaty, and the scrapping shall be finally effected within 


eighteen months from such coming into force. 


{(b) In the case of vessels to be scrapped under the second 
and third paragraphs of Article II, or under Article III, the work of 
rendering the vessel incapable of further warlike service in accordance 
with paragraph III of Lite nest shall be commenced not later than the 
date of completion of its successor, and shall be finished within six 
months from thea date of such completion. The vessel shull be finally 
scrapped, in accordance with paragraph II of this part, within eighteen 
months from the date of sompiseton of its successor, If, however, the 
completion of the new vessel be delayed, then the work of rendering the 
old vessel incapable of further warlike service, in accordance with 
paragraph IIT of this part shall be commenced within four years from 
the laying of the keel of the new vessel, and shall be finished within 
six months from the date on which such work was commenced, and the okd 
vessel shall be finally scrapped in accordance with paragraph II of 
this part within eighteen months from the date when the work of rendering 
it incapable of further warlike service was commenced. 

Part 3. Replacement 

The replacement of capital ships and aircraft carriers shall take 
place according to the rules in Section I and the tables in Section II 
of this part. 


Section I. Rules for Replacement 


(a) Capital ships and aircraft carriers twenty years after the 
date of their completion may, except us otherwise provided in Article 
VIII and in the tables in Section II of this part, be replaced by new 
construction, but. within the limits prescribed in Article IV and Article 
VII. The keels of such new construction may, except as otherwise provided 
in Article VIII and in the tables in Section ITI of this part, be laid 
down not earlier than seventeen years from the date of completion of 
the tonnage to be replaced, provided, however, that no capital-ship 
tonnage, with the exception of the ships referred to in ihe third paragraph 


of Article II, and the replacement tonnage specifically mentioned in 


Section II of this part, shall be laid dow until ten years from November 
12, 1921, 

(%.) Each of the contracting powers shall communicate promptly 
to each of the other contracting powers the following information: 

: (1) The names of the capital ships and aircraft carriers to 
be replacd by new construction; 

(2) The date of governmental authorization of replacement 
tonnage; 

(3) The date of laying keels of replacement tonnage; 

(4) The standard displacement in tong and metric tons of each 
new ship¢ to be laid down, and the principal dimensions, namely, length . 
at waterline, extreme beam at or below waterline, mean draft at standard 
displacement; 

(5) The date of completion of each new ship and its standard 
displacement in tons and metric tons, and the principal dimensions, 
namely, length at waterline, eciponie: bead at or below waterline, mean 
draft at standard displacement, at time of completion, 

(c) In casgof loss or accidental destruction of capiteul ships 
or aircraft carriers, they may immediately be replaced by new construction 
sub ject to the tonnage limits prescribed in Articles IV and Vii and in 
conformity with the other provisions of the present treaty, the regular 
replacement program, being deamed to be advanced to that extent. 

(a) No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be re- 
constructed except for the purpose of providing means of defence against 
air and submarine attack, and subject to the following rules: The con- 
tracting powers may, for that purpose, equip existing tonnage with bulge 
or blister or anti-air attack deck protection, providing the increase 
of displacement thus effected does not éicsed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric 
tons) displacement for each ship. No alterations in side armour, in 


caliber, number or general type of mounting of main armament shall be 


permitted except: 
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(1) In the case of France and ftaly, which countries within the 
limits allowed for bulge may increase their armour protection and the 
caliber of the guns now carried on their existing capital ships so as 
not to exceed 16 inches (206 millimeters) and; 

(2) The British Empire shall be permitted to complete, in the case 
of the Renown, the alterations to armour that have already been commenced 


but temprarily suspended, 


Section II. Replacement. and Scrapping of Capital Ships 


United States 


1 t 


Year - Ships Laid Ships oui Ships Scrapped Sumaary of 
Down , leted | Age in Ships Retained 
| Parentheses Pre- [ Post 


Jutland ‘Jutland 


I : 
| Maine (20), Missouri 17 1 
(20), Virginia (17), 

Nebraska (17), Georgia 

(27), New Jersey (17) 


! Rhode Island (17) Cone 
jecticut (17), Louisiana 
(17), ee (16), 
‘Kansas 16 }finne> . 
‘sota (16) “South us) 
Carolina (3), Michigan 
'(13), Washington (0), 
‘South Dakota (0), Ind- 
:iana (0), Montana (0), 
‘North Carolina (0), 
iIowa (0), Wesaachus 
isetts (0), Lexington 
(0), Constitution (0), 
iConstellation (0), Sara- 
‘toga (0), Ranger (0), 
United ae (o¥ 
Delaware {12}, North 
A, th }, 


1922 akota (12) . 3 
1923 ig 
aS | : ee 
1924 | 3 
1925 | “a ws 
1926 15 3 

: 15 3 


Year 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 
1931 


1940 
1941 


1942 


Ships Laid: 
Down 


- United States 


Ships Com- 
pleted ~ 


Ships Scrapped 
Age in 
Parentheses 


x 


Florida (23), Utah 
(23), Wyoming (22) 
Arkansas (23) Tex- 
as (21) New York 
(21) . 

Nevada (20) Okla- 
homa (20) 


Arizona (21) 
Pennsylvania (21) 


Mississippi (21) 


New Mexico (21) 
Idaho (20) 
Tennessee (20) 
California (20) 
Maryland (20) 

2 ships of West 
Virginia class 


Summary of 
Ships | Retained 


Pre= Post- 
Jutland Jutland 
1s 3 

15 3 
15 3 
15 3. 
6 oS 
12 5 

9 7 
7 8 
5 10 
4 ll 
2 13 
i 14 
0 15 
fe) 15 


A me United States may retain the Oregon and Illinois, for non-combatant 


purposes, after complying with the provisions of Part 2, III, (b). 


tT Two West Virginia class. 


Note A, B, C, D, etc, represent individual capgtéal ships of 35,000 tons 


standard displacement, laid dowm and completed in the years specified. 
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British Empire 


Ships Laid Ships Gomp- Ships Scrapped Summary of 
Down leted Age in. Ships Retained 
Parentheses Post- 
Jutland 


Commonwealth 
Agamemnon (13), 
Dreadnought (15)5 
Bellerophon (12), 
St. Vincent (11), 
Inflexible (13), Su- 
perb (12), Neptune 
(10), Hercules (10), 
Indomitable (13), ; 
Temeraire (12), New Zealand |°', 
(9), Lion (9), Prin- | 
cess Royal (9), 

Conqueror (9), Mon- 

| arch(9), Orion (9}, 

| Australia (8), Agin- 

court (7), Erin (7), 


4 building or pro- 
Nestea 
1922 | a, Bt 21 1 
1923 al 1 
1924 al 1 
1925 A, B King George V (13), 
Ajax (12), Centurion 
{12), Thunderer (13) 1g 3 
1926 17 3 
1927 17 3 
1928 17 3 
1929 17 3 
1930 17 3 
1931 c, D 17 3 
1932 E, F | 197 3 
1933 G LT 3 
1934 | 4H, I c, D Iron Duke (20), Mar- 
| lborough (20), Em- 
peror of India (20), 
Benbow (20). 13 5) 
1935 J E,F Tiger (21), Queen 
Elizabeth (20), War 
spite (20), Barham 
. (20) i 9 T 
1936 K, L G Malaya (20), Royal 
Sovereign (20) 7 8 
1937 M H, I Revenge. (21), Reso- 
- lution (21) 5 10 
1938 N, 0 J Royal Oak (22) 4 11 
1939 P, Q Ki Valiant (23), Re- 
pulse (23), ea 2 13 
1940 M Renown (24) a! 14 
1941 N, 0 Ramillies (24) ; 
Hood (21) ¢) 15 


1942 aie A (17), B (17) ) 15 


| 90 


. British Empire 


Saves nee 
_~ige-in’Pafen : 
Peatticd epee Be these. 


Bone British Empire may retain the Colossus and Collingwood for non=combatant 
purposes, after complying with the provisions of Part 2, III, (b). 
tio 35,000=ton hiya, weuntaka displacement. 
Ncte. A, B, C, D, etc. represent individual capital ships of 35,000 tons 


standard displacement laid down and completed in the years specified. 


France 
TA ERR ETE 


Year | Ships Laid Ships Con- Summary of 
Down pleted Ships Scrapped Ships Retained 
Pre- Post- 


Age in 
Parentheses 


Jutland Jutland 


1922 7 i) 
1923 T 0) 
1924 7 fe) 
1925 T fe) 
1926 7 0 
1927 7 4) 
1928 7 0 
1929 : 7 fe) 
1930 35,000 tons Jean Bart (17) 

Courbet. (17) 5. (#) 
1931 35,000 tons 5 (4) 
1932 35,000 tons} 35,000 tons France (18) 4 (#) 
1933 | 35,000 tons 4 (#) 
1934 35,000 tons Paris (20) Bretagne 

(20) 2 (*) 
1935 35,000 tone Provence (20) 1 (+) 
1936 35,000 tons Lorraine (20) 0 (+) 
1937 d) ({¢) 
1938 0 (+) 
1939 fe) {) 
1940 0) (*) 
1941 0 {¥) 
1942 ) 4) 


(#) Within tonnage limitations; number not fixed. 

Note. France expressly reserves the right of employing the capital-ship 
tonnage allotment as she may consider advisable, subject selely to the limitations 
that. the displacement of individual ships should not surpass 35,000 tons, and that 


the total capital-ship tonnage should keep within the limits imposed by the present 


treet. 


Italy 


a 


Year | Ships Laid Ships Com- Ships Scrapped Sunumary of 
Down pleted Age in Ships | Retained 
Parentheses. Pre- Post- 


Jutland] Jutland 


1922 6. Q 
1923 6 0 
1924 6 0 
1925 6 ¢) 
1926 6 fe) 
1927 | 35,000 tons 6 0 
1928 6 0 
1929 | 35,000 tons 6 0 
1930 6 ‘0 
1931 | 35,000 tons 35,000 tons | Dante Alighieri (19) 5 +) 
1932 | 45,000 5 (#) 
1933 | 25,000 tons 35,000 tons | Leonardo da Vinci (19) 4 (#) 
1934 4, (*) 
1935 35,000 tons | Giulio Cesare (21) 3. (*) 
1936. 45,000 tons | Conte di Cavour (21) = °5 

Duilio (21) { (x. 
LORI 25,000 tons | Andrea Doria (21) )  ) 


(A) Within tonnage limitations; number not fixed. 

Note. ltaly expressly reserves the right of employing the capital-ship 
tonnage allotment as she may consider advisable, subject to the limitations that 
the displacement of indi¥idual ships gould not surpass 35,000 tons, and the total 


capital-ship tonnage should keep within the limits imposed by the present treaty. 


Japan 
Ships Laid Ships com- Ships Scrapped Summary of 
Down pleted Age in Ships | Retained 
Parentheses 


Satsuma (12), Aki (11), 
Settsu (10), Ikoma (14), 
Ibuki (12), Kurama (11), 
Amagi (0), Akagi (0), 
Kaga (0), Tosa (0), Ta- 
kao (0), Atago (0), Pro- 
jected program % ships 
not laid down. * 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 | A 
1932 B 


DNA wOMDnmaMAAMAOH 
YVYUNNAYNNNWNADD 


Year Ships Laid Ships Com- Summary of 
i Ships - Retainad 


Down 

Rre- Post 

Jutland Jutland 
1933 C 8 2 
1934 D A Kongo (21) T 3 
1935 E B Hiyei (21), Haruna (20) 5 4 
1936 F ¢ Kirishima (21) 4 5 
1937 G D Fuso (22) 3 6 
1938 H E Yamashiro (22) 2 ds 
1939 I P Ise (22) 1 8 
1940 G Hiuga (22) oO ) 
1941 H Nagato (21) 0 9 
1942 ‘8 ‘Hutsu (21) 0 9 


« Japan may retain the Shikishima and Asahi for non-combatant purposes, after 

complying with the provisions of Part 2, III, (b). | 

Note. A, B, C, D, etc, represent individual capital ships of 35,000 tons 
standard displacement, laid down and completed in the years specified. 

Note. Applicable to All the Tables in Section II 

The order above prescribed in which ships are to be scrapped is in accordance 
with their age. tt is understood that when replacement begins according to the 
foregoing tables the order of scrapping the case of the ships of each of the con= 
tracting powers may be varied at its option; provided, however, that such power 
shall scrap in:‘each year the number of ships above stated. 

Part 4. Definitions 

Hor the purposes of the present treaty, the following expressions are to be 
understood in the sense defined in this part, 

Capital ship-- A capital ship, in the case of ships hereafter built, is 
defined as a vessel of war, not an aircraft-carrier, whose displacement exceeds 
10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) standard displacement, or which carries a gun 


with a caliber exceeding 8 inches (203 millimeters). 


Aircraft-carrier <-- An aircraft-carrier is defined as a vessel of war with 


a displacement in excess of 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) standard displacement 


designed for the specific and exclusive purpose of carrying aircraft. Jt must be - 
so constructeé that sir-craft can be launched there from and landed thereon, and 


not designed and constructed for carrying a more powerful armament than that allowed 


to it under Article IX or Article X as the case may be. 
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Standard displacement --The standard displacement of a ship is the displace~ 
ment of the ship complete, fully manned, engined and equipped ready for sea, in- 
cluding all armament and ammunition, equipment, outfit, provisions and fresh water 
for crew, miscellaneous stores and implements of every description that are in- 
tended to be carried in war, but without fuel or reserve feed water on board. 

The word “ton" in ons present treaty, except in the expression "metric 
tons", shall be understood to mean the ton of 2,240 poumds (1,016 kilos). 

Vessels now completed shall retain their present ratings of displacement 
tonnage in accordance with their national system of measurement. However, a 
power expressing displacement in metric tons shall be considered for the application 
of the present treaty as owning only the equivalent displacement in tons of 
2,240 poinds. 

A vessel completed hereafter shall be rated at its displacement tonnage 
when in the standard condition defined herein Aemodm, 

‘Chapter III, Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Article XXI, If during the term of the present treaty the requirements of 
the national security of any contracting power in respect to naval defence are, 
in the opinion of that power, materially affected..by any change. of circumstances, 
tne contracting powers will, at tne request of such power, meet in conference 
with a view to the reconsideration of the provisions @ii@hiquepmemigghees of the 
treaty and its amendment by mutual agreement. 

In view of possible technical and scientific developments, the United 
States, after consultation with the other contracting powers, shall arrange for 
a conference.of all the contracting powers, which shall convene as soon as possible 
after the expiration of eight years from the coming into force of the present 
treaty to consider what changes, if any, in the treaty may be necessary to meet 
such developments. 


Article XXII, ‘Whenever any contracting power shall become engaged in a war 


Se a 


which in its opinion affects tne naval defence of its national security, such 


power may after notice to the other contracting powers suspend for the period 
of hostilities its obligations under the present treaty other than those under 


Awtdatas ¥TTT and XYVTT. nrovidad that such vower shall notify the other contract 


ing powers that the emergency is of such a character as to require such suspension, 

The remaining contracting powers shall in such case consult together with 
a view to agreement us to what|temporary modifications, if any, should be mude in 
the treaty as betweon themselves. Should such consultation not produce agreemént, 
duly made in accordance with the constitmtional methods of the respective powerg, 
any one of the said contracting powers may, by giving notice to the other contracting 
powers, suspend for the period of hostilities it, obligations ree the present 
treaty, other than those under Articles XIII and XVII. 

On the cessation of hostilities the contracting powers will meet in conference 
to consider what modifications, if any, should be made in the provisions of 
the present treaty. 

Article XATIL, The present treaty shall remain in force until December 31, 
1936, and in case none of the contracting powers shall have given notice two years 
before that date of its intention to terminate the treaty, it shall continue 
in force until the expiration of two years from the date on which notice of 
termination shall be given by one of the contracting powers, whereupon the treaty 
nat terminate as regards all the contracting powers. Such notice shall be com- 
municated in writing to the government of the United States, which shall immediately 
transmit a wortttivea copy of the notification to the other powers and inform them 
of the date on which it was received. The notice shall be deemed to have been 
given and shall take effect on that date. in the event of notice of termination 
being given by the government of the United States, such notice shall be given 
to the diplomatic representatives at Washington of the other contracting powers, 
and the notice shail be deemed to have been given and shall take effect on the 
date of the communication made to the said diplomatic representatives. 

Within one year of the date on which a notice of termination by any power 
has taken effect, all the contracting powers shell meet in conference. 

Article XXIV. The present treaty shall be ratified by the contracting 
powers in accordance with their respective constitutional methods and shall take 
effect on the date of the deposit of all the ratifications, which’ shall take 


‘place at Washington as soon ag possible. The government of the United States 
aT 


will transmit to the other contracting powers a certified copy of the process- 
verbal of the deposit of ratifications. | 

The present treaty, of which the French and English texts are both authentic, 
shall remain deposited in the avatar of the governnent of the United States, and 


duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by that governmemt to the other 


contracting powers, 


In faith whereof the above named plenipotentiaries have signed the present 


treaty. 


Done at the city of Washington the sixth day of February , one thousand nine 


hundred and twenty-two. 
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Appendix ITI. 


A Treaty in Relation to the Use of Submarines and Noxious Gases 


In Warfare. 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
hereinafter referred to as the signatory powers, desiring to make more effective 
the rules adopted: by civilized nations for Bhe protection of the lives of neutrals 
und noncombatants at sea in time of war, and to prevent the use in war of noxious 
gases and chemicals, have determbkned to conclude a treaty 6 this effect, and 
have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: | 

(Here follows a list of delegates.) 

Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and due form, have 


agreed as follows: 


Articlelt. -- The signatory powers declare that among the rules adopted by 


t 
civilized nations for the protection of pe lives of neutrals and noncombatants 


at sea in time of war, the following are to be deemed an established part of inter- 


national law: 

1. A merchant vessel must be ordered to submit topisit and search to de- 
termine its character before it can be seized. 

A merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuse to submit to visit 
and search after: warning, orto. proceed ds-directed after: sefzure. 

A merchant vessel mst not be destroyed unless the crew and passengers 
have been first placed in safety. 

2. Belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances exempt from the 
universal rules above stated; and if a submarined cannot capture a merchant 
vessel infonformity with these rules, the existing law of nations requires it to 
desist from attack and from seizure and to permit the merchant vessel to proceed 
unmolested. 

Article II.-- The signatory powers invite all other civilized Rowers to express 
their assent to the foregoing statement of estublished in, go that there may be 


a clear public understanding throughout the world of the standards of conduct by 
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which the public opinion of the world is to pass judgment upon future belligerents. 
Article IIL. --The Wignatory Rowers, desiring to insure the enforcement of 
the humane rules of emisting law declared by them with respect to attacks upon 
and the seizure and destruction of-merchant ships, further declare tat oie person 
in the service of any power who shall violate any of those rules, whether or not 
guch person is under orders of uw governmental superior, shall be deemed to have 
violated the laws of war and shall be liable to trial and punishment as if for 
an act of piracy and may be brought to trial before the civil or military author- 
ithes of any power within the jurisdiction of which he may be found. 
Article I¥.-- The signatory powers recognize the practical impossibility 
of using submarines as commerce destroyers without violating, as they were violated 
in the recent war of 1914-1918, the requirements universally accepted by civilized 
nations for thdprotection of the lives of neutrals and noncombatants, and to the 
end that tne prohibition of the use of submarines as conmerce destroyers shall 
be universally accepted as a part of the law of nations they now accept that 
prohibition as henceforth binding as between themselves and they invite all 


other nations tdadherelthereto. 


Article V. -- The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and 
all analogous liquids, materials, and/or devices having been justly condemned 
by the general opinion of the civilized world and a prohibition of such use 
having been declared in treaties to which a majority of the civilized seers are 
parties; 

The signatory powers, to the end that this prohibition shall be universally 
accepted as a part of international law binding alike the conscience and practice 
of nations, declare their assent to such prohibition, agree to be pound Auenchy 
as between themselves, and invite all other civilized nations to adhere thereto, 

Article VI. -- The present treuty shall be ratified as soon as possible in 
accordance with the constitutional methods of the signatory powers and shall take 
effect on the deposit of all the ratifications, which shall take place at Wash- 


tye 


ington. 


The government of the United States will transmit to all the signatory powers 


aN 


a certified copy of the proces-verbal of the deposit of the ratifications, 
The present treaty, of which the French and English texts are both authentic, 
sha}l remain deposited in the archives of the Yovernnent of the United States, 


and duly certified copies thereof will be transmitted by that government to 


each of the signatory powers. 


Article VII. -- The government of the United States will further transmit 


to each of the non-signatory powers a duly certified copy of the present treaty 


and invite its adherence thereto, 


Any non-gignatory power may adhere to the present treaty by communicating 
an instrument of adherence to the government of the United States, which will 
thereupon transmit to each of the signatory and adhering powers a certified 


copy of aach instrument of adherence. 


-In faith whereof, the Bebe yoctume plc peromElarres have signed the present 


Treaty. 


Done at the city of Washington, the sixth day of February , one thousand 


nine hundred and twenty-two. 
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Appendix I¥ 
Four Power Pacific Treaty. 

The United States of america, the British Empire, France, and Japan with a 
view to the preservation of the gener&l peace and the maintenance of their rights 
in relation to their fabular possessions and insular dominions in the region 
of the Pacific ocean have determined to conclude a treaty to this effect and 
have appointed as their plenipotentiaries (here are enumerated the names of 
the delegates), who having communicated their full powers, found in good and due 
form,have agreed as follows: 

I, The high contracting parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insittlar dominions 
in the region of the Pacific Xcean, 

if there should develop vetweenng|ot the high contracting parties a 
controversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their said 
rights which is not satisfactorily sef$tled by diplémacy and is likely to affect 
the harmonious accord now happily subsisting between them, they shall invite 
the other high contracting parties to a joint conference to which the whole 
subject will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 

It. If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 
other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate with one another 
fully and frankly in order to Prey a understanding as to the most efficient 
measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the 
partickplar situation. 

III. This treaty shall remain in force for ten years from the time it 
shall take effect, and after the expiration of said period it shall continue 
to be in force subject to the right of any of the high contracting parties to 
terminate it upon twelve months’ notice. 

IV. This treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance with 


the constitutional methods of the high contracting parties and shall take effect 


on the deposit of ratifications, which shall take place at washington, and there- 


upon the acreement between Great Britain and Japan, which was concluded at London 


on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. ‘the government of the United States will 


transmit to all the signatory powers a certified copy of the proces-verbal 
of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present treaty, in French and in English, shall remain deposited in 
the archives of the government of the United States and duly certified copies 
thereof will be transmitted by that government to each of the signatory powers. 

in faith whereof the qovecnene yiertporenaertee have signed the present 


treaty. 
‘Done at the City of Washington, the thirteenth day of December, one 


thougand nine hundred and twenty-one, 
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Appendix V. 


Reservations to the Four Power Pacific Treaty 


In signing the treaty this day betweenithe United States of America, the 
British Empire, France and Japan, it is declared to be the understanding and 
intent of the signatory powers: 

1. That the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific 
ocean; provided, however, that the making of the treaty shall not be deemed 
to be an assent on the part of the United States of America to the mandates and 
shall not preclude agreements bétween the United States and the mandatory powers, 
respectively in relation to the mandated islands. 

2. That the controversy to which the second paragraph of Article I refers 
shall not be taken to embrace questions which,according to principles of inter- 
national law, lie exclusively within the domestie jurisdiction of the re- 


spective powers. 
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Appendix VI. 


Supplement to the Four Power Treaty 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France and Yapan have, 
through their respective pkenipotentiaries, agreed upon the following stipulation 
supplementary to the quadruple treaty signed at Washington on December 13, 


1921: 

The term “insular possessions and insular dominions" used in the afore 
said treaty shall, in its application to Japan, include only Karafuto( or 
the southern portion of the island of Sakhalin), Formosa and the Pescadores 
and the islands under the madate of Japan. 

The present agreement shall have the same force and effect as the said 
treaty to which it is supplementary. 

the provision of article IW of the aforesaid treaty of December 13, 1921, 
relating to ratification shall ve applicable to the present agreement, which, 
in “rench and English, shall remain deposited in the archives of the government 
of the United States, and duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted 
by that government to eachoof the other contracting powers. 

In faith thereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the present 


agreement. 


Done at the City of Washington, the sixth day of February one thousand 


nine hundred and twenty-twé. 
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Appendix VII 


fext of American Note Sent to Holland and Portugal in re_ Four 


Power Pacific Treaty. 


The United States of America have concluded on December 13, 1921, with 
the British Empire, France and Japan, a treaty, with a view to the preservation 
of the general peace and the maintenance of their rights in relation to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific ocean, 
They have agreed thereby as between themselves to respect their rights in relation 
these possesagions and dominions, 

The Netherlands not being signatory to the said treaty and the Netherlands 
possessions in the region of the Pacific ocean therefore pot being included in 
the agreement referred to, the Government of the United States of America, anxious 
to forestall any conclusion contrary to the spirit of the treaty, desires to 
declare that it is firmdy resolved to respect the rights of the Netherlands in 


relation to their insular possessions in the region of the Pacific ocean, 
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Appendix VIIT 


‘the Nine-Powee Open Door Treaty. 


The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal: 

Desiring to adopt a policy designed to stabilize conditions in the lar 
East, to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and to rece intercourse 
between China and the other powers upon the basis of equality of opportunity: 

Have resolved to conclude a treaty for that purpose and to that end have 
appointed as their respective plenipotentiaries; 

(List of delegates.) 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, found to be 
in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 

Article I. The contracting powers, other than China, agree: 

(1) fo respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China; 

{2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China to 
develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable government; 

(3) To use their inffluence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry 
of all nations throughout the territory of Vhina; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order to 
seek special privileges which would abridge the rights of subjects or citizens 

of friendly states, and from countenancing action inimical to the security 
of suchbtates. 

Article II. The contracting powers agree not to enter into any treaty, 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding, either with one another, or, individually 
or collectively, with any power or powers, which would infringe ur impair the 
principles stated in Article. 

Article III, With a tiew to applying more effectually the principles of 
the open door br equality of opportunity in China for the tana and industry 


of all nations, the contructing nowers, other than Shina, agree that they will 


uF not seek, nor support their respective pAtionale dn seeking: 

(a) Any arrangement which might purport to establish in favor of their 
interests any zeneral superiority of rights with respect to conmerfigal or economic ie 
development in any designated region of China; 

{b) Any such monopoly or-preference ag would deprive the nationals of any 
other power of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or industry in 
China, or of participating with: the Chinese government, or with any local 
authority, in any category of public enterprise, or which by reason 6f its 
scope, duration, or geographical extent is calculated to frustrate the practical 
application of the principle of equal opportunity. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of this article are 
not to be so construed as to prohibit the nequiggion of such properties or 
rights as may be necessary to the conduct of a particular commercial, in- 
dustrial, or financial undertaking or to the encouragement of invention and 
research, 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the foregoing 
stipulations of this article in dealing withbpplications for economic rignts 
and privileges from zovernments and nationals of alf foreign cuuntries, whether 
parties to the present treaty or not. 

Article IV. The contracting powers agree not to support any agreements 
py their respective nationals with each other designed to create spheres of 
influence or to provide for the enjoyment of mutually exclusive opnortunities 
in designated parts of Chinese territory. 

Article V.. China agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways 
in China, she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimingation of any kind, 
In particular there shall be no discrimination whatever, direct or indirect, 
in respect of charges or of facilities on the ground of the nationality of 
passengers or the countries from which or to which they are proveeding, or the 
origin or ownership of goods or the country from which or to which they are 


— 


consigned, or the nationality or ownership of the ship or other means of con- 


veying such passengers or goods before or after their transport on tne Chinese 


an 


{concluded..from_page—393= 


Done at the city of Washington the sixth day of February, one thousand 


nine hundred and twenty-two. 


Appendix IX 


The Chinese Tariff Trexuty. 


The United Statea of America, Belgium, the Uritish Empire, China, France, 
Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, and Portugal; 

With a view to increasing the revenues of tie Ghivieze government, have 
resolved to conclude a treaty relating to the revision of the Chinese customs 
tariff and cognate matters, and to that end have appointed as their plenipotent- 
jiaries: 

(List of Velegates) 

who, having conmunicated tv each other their full powers, found to be in 
good and due cee, have agreed as follows: 

articldt. The representatives of the contracting powers having adopted, 
on the fourth day of february, 1922, in the city of Washington, a resolution, 
which is appended as an annex to this article, with respect to the revision 
of Chinese customs duties, for the purpose of making such..dutied ecui valent 
to an effective five per centum ad valorem, in accordance with existing treaties 
concluded by China with other nations, the contracting eae veeehy confirm 


the said resolution and undertake to accevt the tariff rates fixed as a result 


of such revision. The said tariff rates shall ba_come effective as soon as 
possible but not earlier than two months after publication thereof. 

Annex. With a view to providing additional revenue to meet the needs of 
the Chinese government, the powers represented at this conference, namely, 
the United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, and Portugal, agree: 

That the customs schedules of duties on imports into China adopted by 
the Tariff Revision Commission at Phanghai on December 19, 1918, shall forth- 
with be revised so that the rates of duty shall be equivalent to five per cent 
effective, as provided for in the several commercial treaties to which China 
is a party. 

A reviginn commission shall meet at Shanghai, at the earliest practicable 
date, to effect this revision forthwith and on the general lines of the last 
revision. 

This commission shall be composed of representatives of the powers above 
named and of representatives of any additional powers having governments at pre- 
sent recognized by the powers represented at this conference and who have 
treaties with China providing for a tariff on imports and exports not to exceed 
five per cents ad_valorem and who desire to participate therein. 

The revision shall proceed as rapidly as possible with a view to its 
completion within four months from the date of the adoption of this resolution 
by the Vonference on the Limitution of Armament and Pacific and Far Eastern 
Questions. 

The revised tariff shall become effective ag soon ag possible but not 
earlier than two months after its publication by the revision commission. 

The government of the United States, ag convener of the present conference, 
ig requested gorthwitiho communicate the terns of this resolution to the govern- 
ments of powers not represented at this conference, but who varticipated in 
the revision of 1918, aforesaid. - 


article II. Immediate steps shall be taken, through a special conference, 
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to prepare the way for the speedy abolition of likin and forthe fulfillment 
of the other conditions laid down in Article VIII of the treaty of September 
5, 1962, between Great Britain and China, in Articles IV and V of the treaty 
of October 8, 1903, between the United States and China, ard in Article I of 
the supplementary treaty of October 8, 1903 between Japan and China, with a 
view to levying the surtaxes provided for in those articles. 

The special conference shall be composed of representatives of the signatory 
powers, and of such other powers as may desire to participate and may adhere | 
to the present treaty, in accordance with the provisions of Article VIII, in 
sufficient time to allow their representatives to take part. 4t shall meet in 
China within three months after the coming into force of the present treaty, 
on @ day and ati a place to be designated by the Chinese government, 

Article IIT. “he special conference provided for in Article II shall 
consider the interim provisions to be applied prior to the abolition of likin 
and the fulfillment ef the other conditions laid down in tha articles of 
the treaties mentioned in Article IT; and it shall authorize the levying of 
a surtax on dutiable imports as from guch date, for such purposes, and subject 
tc such conditions as it may determine. 

The surtax shall be at a uniform rate of tw and one half per centum ad 
valorem, provided, that in the case of certain articles of luxury which, 
in the opinion of the special conference, can bear a greater inevenae without 
unduly impeding trade, the total surtax may be increased, but may not exceed 
five per centum ad valorem, 

Article IV, Following the immediate revision of the customs schedules 
of duties on imports into China, mentioned in Article I, there shall be a 
further revision thereof to take effect ut the expiration of four years 
following the completion of the aforesaid immediate eaten, in order to 
ensure that the customs duties shall correspond to the ad valorem rates 
fixed by the special conference provided for in Article iT. 


Following this further revision there shall. be, for the same purpose, 


periodical revisions of the customs schedulecof duties on imports into China 


every seven years, in lieu of the decennial revision authorized by existing 
treaties with China. 

In order to prevent delay, any revision made in pursuance of this article 
shall be effected in accordance with rules to be prescribed by the special 
conference provided for in Article II. 

Article V. In all matters relating to customs duties there shall be 
effective equality of treatment and opportunity for all the contracting powers, 
Article VI. The principle of uniformity in the rates of customs duties 

levied at all the land and maritime frontiers of China is hereby recognized. 
The special conference provided for in Article Jf shall make arrangements 

NU 
to give practical effect to this principle; and it is authorized to make equitable 
adjustments in those cases in which a customs privilege to be abolisked was granted 
in return for some local economic. advantage « 

In the meantime, any increase in the rates of customs duties resulting 
from tariff revision, or any coviGe hereafter imposed in pipauanee of the 
present treaty, shall be levied at a uniform rate ad valorem at all land and 
maritime frontiers of China. 

Article VII. The charge for transit passes shall be at the rate of two 
and one half per centum_ad valorem until the arrangements provided for by 
Article II come into force. 

Article VITY. Powers not signatory to the present treaty whose governments 
are at present recognized by the signatory powers, and whose present treaties 
with China provide for a tariff on imports and exports not to exceed five 
per centum ad valorem, shall be invited to adhere to the present treaty. 

The government of the Udted States undertakes to make the necessary 
communications for this purpose and to inform the governments of the contracting 


powers of the replies received. Adherence by any power shall become effective 


on receipt of notice thereof by the government of the United States. 


Article IX. ‘The provisions of the present treaty shall override all 
stipulations of treaties between China and the respective contracting powera 


which are inconsistent therewith, other than stipulations according most 


favored=nation treatment. 


Article X. The present treaty shall be ratified by the contracting 
powers in accordance with their respective constitutional methods and shall 
take effect on the date of the deposit of all the ratifications, which shall 
take place at Washington as seon as possible. The government of the United States 
will transmit to the other contracting powers a certified copy of the proces- 
verbal of the deposit of ratifications, 
The present treaty, of which the 4nglish and French texts are both 
authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of the government of the 
United States, and duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by 


that government to the other contracting powers. 


In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed the present 


treaty. 


Done at the city of Washington on the sixth day of February, one thousand 


nine hundred and twenty-two. 


Appendix X, 


Shantung Treaty. 


Japan and China, being equally animated by a sincere desire to settle 
amicably and in accordance with their common interest outstanding questions 
relative to Shantung, have resolved to:conclude a treaty for the settlement 
of such questions, and have to that end named as their plenipotentiaries, that 
is to say: 


(list of delegates) 


Who, having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

Section I, Restoration of the Former German Leased Territory of Kiaochow. 

Article I, Japan shall restore to China the former German leased territory 
of Kiaochow. 

Article II, ‘the government of Japan and the government of the Chinese 
republic shall each appoint three commissioners to form a joint commission, 
with powers to make and carry out detailed arrangements relating to ine 
transfer of the adminstration of the former German leased territory of Kiaochow 
and to the transfer of public properties in the said territory and to settle 
other matters likewise requiring adjustment. 

For such purposes, the joint commission shall meet immediately upon 


the coming into force of the present treaty. 


Article III. The transfer of the administration of the former German 


Leased territory of Kiaochow and the transfer of public properties in the 

said territory, as well as the adjustment of other matters under the preceding 

articles, shall be completed as soon as possible, and, in any case, not later 

than gix months from the date of the coming into force of the present treaty. 
Article IV. The government of Japan undertakes to hand over to the 

government of the Chinese republic, upon the transfer to China of the administration 

of the former German leased territory of Kiaochow, such archives, registers, 


plans ,title-deeds and other documents in the possession of Japan, or certified 


as well as those that my be useful for the subsequent administration by 
China of the said territory and of the fity-kilometer zone around Kiaochow 
bay. 

Section II, Transfer of Public Properties. 

Article V. The governmenw} of Japan undertakes to transfer to the govern- 
ment of the Chinese republic all public properties, including land, buildings, 
works or establishments in the former German leased territory of Kiaochow, 
whether formerly possessed by the “erman cnwpiee arm-purchased or constructed 
by the Japanese authorities, during the period of the Japanese administration 
of the said territory, except those indicated in Article VII of the svewauk 
treaty. 

Article VI. In the transfer of public properties under the preceding 
article, no compensation will be claimed from the government of the Chinese 
republic: Provided, however, that for those purchased or constructed by 
the Japanese authorities, md also for the improvements on or additions to 
those formerly possessed by the German authorities, the government of the 
Chinese republic shall refund a fair and equitable proportion of the expenses 
actually incurred by the government of Japan, having regard to the principle 

of depreciation and continuing value. 

Article VII. Such public properties in the former German leased territory 
of Kiaochow as are required for the Japanese consulate to be established at. 
Tsingtao shall be retained by the government of Japan, and those required 
more especially for the benefit of the Japanese community, including public 
schools, shrines, and cemeteries, shall be left in the hands of the said 
community. 

Article VIII, Details of the matters referred to in the preceding three 
articles shall be arranged by the joint commission provided for in Article IT 
of the present treaty. 

Section III. Withdrawal of Japanese Troops 


Article IX. The Japanese troops, including gendarmes, now stationed 


along the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu railway and its branches, shall be withdrawn as 


Bgon as the Chinese police or military 6eee shall have been sent to take 
over the protection of the railway. 

Article X, The disposition of the Chinese police or military force and 
the withdrawal of the Japanese troops under the preceding article may be effected 
in sections, 

The date of the completion of such process for each section shall be 
arranged in advance between the competent authorities of Japan and China. 

The entire withdrawal of such Japanese troops shall be effected within 
three months, if possible, and in any case, not later than six months, from 
the date of the signatures of the present treaty. 


Article XI. The Japanese garrison at Tsingtao shall be completely with- 


drawn simultaneously, if possible, with the transfer to China of the administration 
of the former German leased territory of Kiaochow, and in any case, not later 
than thirty days from the date of such transfer. 
Section IV. Maritime Customs at Tsingtao. 
Article XIT, The custom house of Tsingtao shall be made an integral 
part of the Chinese maritime customs upon the coming into force of the present 
treaty. 
Article XIII, The provisional agreement of August 6, 1915, between Japan 
and China, relating to the reopening of theffice of the Yhinese Maritime 
Customs at Tsingtao shall cease to be effective upon the comkng into force 
of the present treaty. 
Section Ve. fsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway 
Article XIV. Japan shall transfer to China the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu raile 
way and its branches, together with all other properties appurtenant thereto, 
including wharves , warehouses, and other similar properties. 
Article XV. China undertakes to reimburse to Japan the actual value of 
all the railway properties mentioned in the preceding article. 
The actual value to be so reimbursed shall consist” of the sum of fifty- 
three million four hundred and six thousand, one hundred and forty-one (53,406,241) 


gold marks Criscn is the assessed value of such portion of the said properties 


az was left behind by the Germans}, or its equivalent, plus the amount which 
Japan, during her administration of the railway, has actually expended for per- 
manent improvements on or additions to the sare properties, less a suitable 
allowance for depreciation. 

It is understood that no charge will be made with respect to the wharyes, 
warehouses, and other similar properties mentioned in the preceding article, 
except for such permanent. improvements on or additions to them as may have been 
made by Japan, during her administration of the railway, less a suitaBile 
allowance for depreciation. 

deters XVI. The government of Japan and the government of the Chinese 
republic shall each appoint three commissioners to. form:a joint railway 
commission, with powers to appraise the actual value of the railway properties 
on the basis defined in the preceding article, and to arrange for the transfer 
of the said properties, 

Article XVII. The transfer of all the railway properties under Article 
XIV of the present treaty shall be completed as soon as possible, and,in 
arfcase, not later than nine months from the date of the coming into force of 
the present treaty. 

Atticle XVIII. To stheet the reimbursement under Article X¥ of the 
present treaty, China shall deliver to Japan simultaneously with the completion 
oftthe transfer of the railway properties, Chinese government treasury notes, 
secured on the properties and revenues of the railway, and running for a period 
of fifteen years, but redeemable, whether in whole or in party, at the option 
of China, at the end of five years from the date of delivery of the said 
treasury notes, or at any time thereafter upon six months ® previous notice. 

Article XIX, Pending the redemption of the s&id treasury notes under 
the preceding article, the government of the Chinese republic will select and 
appoint, for so long a period as any part of the said treasury notes shall 
remain unredeemed, a Japanese subject to be traffic manager, and another Japanese 


subject to be chief accountant jointly with the Chinese chief eccountant and 


with co-ordinate functions. 


Theear nf fi rinle chal ald WA rescdas bh. ae, 


reer oe 


of the Chinese managing director, and removable for sainaer 

Article XX. Financial details 6f a technical character relating to the 
said. treasury notes, not provided for in this section, shall be determined 
in common accord between the Japanese and Chinese authorities as soon as 
possible, and, in any case, not later than six months from the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty. 

Section VI. Extensions of the Teingtao~Teinang Railway. 

Article XXI. The concession relating to the two extensions of the Tsingtao- 
Tsipganfu railway, namely, the Tsinanfu-Shunteh and the Kaomi-Hsuchowfu lines, 
shall be made open to the common sektvity of an international financial group, 
on terms to be arranged betweenithe government of the Chinese republic and 
the said group. 

Section VII. Mines. 

Article XXII,. The mines of Tsechwan, Fangtze, and Chinlingohen, for 
which the mining rights were formerly granted by China tofernany, shall be 
handed over to a company to be formed under a special charter of the government 
of the Yhinese republic, in which the amount of Japanese capital shall 
not exceed that of Uhinese capital. 

The mode and terms of such arrangement shall be determined by the 
joint commaissicn provided for in Article II of the present treaty. 

Section VIII. Opening of thei Former German Leased Territory of Kiaochow, 

Article XXIII, The government of Javan declares that it will not seek 
the establishment of an exclusive Japanese settlemant, or of an international 
settlement, in the former German leased territory of Kiaochow. 

The government of the Chinese republic, on its pag, declares that the entire 
area of the former ora leased territory of Kiaochow wil be open to foreign 
trade, and that foreign nationals will be permitted freely to reside and carry 
on commerce, industry, and other lawful pursuits within such area, 


Article XXIV, The government of the Chinese republic further declares 
that vested rights lawfully and equitably acquired by foreign nationals in 


the former German leased territory of Kiaochow, whether under the German 


regime or during the period of the Japanese administration, will be respected, 

All questions relating to the status or validity of such vested rights 
acquired by Japanese subjects or Japanese companies shall be adjusted by the 
joint commission provided for e Article II of the present treaty. 

Section IX, Salt Industry, 

Article XXV. Whereas the salt industry is a government monopoly in China, 
it is agreed that the interests of Japanese subjects or Japanese compantes 
actually engaged in the said industry along the coast of Kiaochow bay shall be 
purchased by the government of the Chinese republic for fair gmpensation, 
and that the exportation to Japan of a quantity of salt produced by such industry . 
along the said coast is to be permitted on reasonable terms. 

Arrangements for the above purposes, including the trunsfer of the said 
interests to the government of the Chinese republic, shall be made by the 

joint commission provided for in Article II of the present treaty. They 
shall be completed as soon as. possible, and, in any case, not later than six 
months from the date of the coming into force of the present treaty. 

Section X. Submarine Cables. ; 

Article XXVI, The government of dapan declates that all the rights, title, 
and privileges concerning the former Uerman subarine cables between Tsingtao 
and Chefoo and between Tsingtao and Shanghai are vested in China, with the 
exception of those portions of the said two cables which have been utilized 
tier the government of Japan for the Iaying of a cable between Tsingtao and 
Sasebo; it being understood that the question relating tokhe landing and 
operation at Tsingtao of the said Tsingtao-Sasebo cable shall be adjusted by 


the joint commission provided for in Article II of the present treaty, subject 


to the terms of the existing contracts to which China is a party. 
Section XI.. Wireless Stations, 
Article XXVII. The government of Japan undertakes to transfer to the 


government of the Chinese republic the Japanese wireless stations at Tsingtao 


and Tsinenfu, for fair compensation for the value of these stations, upon the 


withdrawal of the Japanese troops at the said two places, respectively. 


Details of such transfer and compensation shall be arranged by the joint 
commission provided for in Article JT of the present treaty. 

article XXVIII. The present treaty (ineluding the annex thereto) shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at Peking as soon 
as possible, and not later than four months from the date of its signature. 

It shall come into force from the date of the exchange of ratifications. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty in duplicate, in the Imglish language and have affixed thereto 
their seals, 

Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of February, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-two. 

ANNEX 
I. Renunciation of Preferential Rights. 

The government of Japan declares that it renounces all preferential rights 
with respect to foreign assistance in persons, capital, and material stipulated 
in the treaty of March 6, .-1898, between China and Germany. 

II. Transfer of Public Properties. 

I& is understood that public properties to be transferred to the govern- 
ment of the Yhinese republic under Article V of the present treaty include {1) 
all public works, such as roads, water-works, parks, drainage, and sanitary equip- 
ment, and (2) all public enterprises such as those relating to telephone, electric 
light, stock-yard, and laundry. 

The government of the Chinese republic declares that in{the nanagement and 
maintenance of public works to be so transferred to the government of the 
Chinese republic, the foreign comaunity in the former terman leased territory 
of Kiaochow shall have fair representation. 

‘the government of the Chinese republic further declares that, upon tering 
over the telephone enterprise in the former German leased territory of 
Kiaochow, it will give due seastdaretien to the requests. from the foreign community 
in the said territory for such extensions and improvements in the telephone 
enterprise as may be reasonably required by the genera linterests of the public, 
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With respect to public enterprises relating to electric light, stockyard 
and laundry, the government of the Chinese republic, upon taking them over, 
shall retransfer them to the Chinese mmicipal autHorities of Tsingtao, which 
shall, in turn, cause commercial companies to be formed under Chinese laws 
for the management and working of the said enterprises, subject to municipal 
regulation Sis euleavietens 

III, Maritime Customs at Tsingtao: 

The government of the Chinese republic declares that it will instruct 
the Inspector-General of the Chinese maritime customs (1) to permit Japanese 
traders in the former German leased territory of Kiaochow to communicate in 
the Japanese language with the custom house of Tsingtao; and (2) to give con- 
sideration, within the limits of the established service regulations of the 
Chinese maritime customs, to the diverse needs of the trade of Tsingtao, in the 
selection of a suitable staff for the said custom house, 

IV. Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, 

Should the joint railway commission provided for in Article XVI of 
the present treaty fail to reach an agreement on any matter within its 
competence, the point or points at issue shall be taken up by the government 
of Japan and the government of the Chinese republic for discussion and adjustment 


by means of diplomacy. 


In athe determination of such point or points, the government of Japan, 
and the government of the Chinese republic shall, if necessary, obtain 
recommendations of experts of a third power or powers who shall be designated 
in:comnon accord between the two governments. 

Vv. Chefoo-Weihsien Railway. 

The government of Japan will not claim that the option for financing 
the Chefoo-Weihsien railway should be made open to the common activity of the 
International financial Consortium, provided that the said railway is to be 


constructed with Chinese capital, 


VI. Opening of the “ormer German Leased Territory of Kiaochowsfhg 


The government of the Chinese republic declares that, pending the enactment 


railways, 


The contracting powers, other than China, assume a corresponding obligation 
in respect of any of the aforesaid railways over which they or their nationals 
are in a position to exercise anykonbenl in virtue of any concessions, special 
agreement, or otherwise. 

Article Vi, The contracting powers, other than China, avree fully to 
respect China's rights as a neutral in time of war to which China is not a 
party; and China declares thut wnen she is a neutral,she will observe the ob- 
ligations of neutrality. ; 

Article VII. The contracting powers agree that, whenever a situation arises 
which in the opinion of any one of them involves the application of the stipulations 
of the present treaty, and renders desirable discussion of such application, 
there shall be full and frank communication between the contracting powers 
concerned. 

Article VIII. Powers not signatory to the present treaty, which have 
governments recognized by tae signatory powers and which have treaty relations 
with China, shall be invited to adhere to the present treaty. ‘To this end the 
government of tne United States will make the necessary communications to non- 
signatory powers and will inform the contracting powers of the replies recived, 
Adherence by any power shall become éffective on receipt of notice thereof by 
the government of the United States, 

Article IX. The present treatyphall he ratified by the contracting powers 
in accordance with their respective constitutional methods and shall. teke effect 
on the date of the deposit of all the ratifications, which shall take place 
et Washington ag goon as pssible. The government of the United States will 
transmit to the other|eantract ing Sica 2 certified copy of the proces-verbal 


of the deposit of ratifications. 


The present treaty, of which tne “rench and English texts are both authentic, 
shall remain deposited in the arcnives of the government of the United States, 


and duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by that government to 


the other contracting powers. 


and general application of laws regulating the system of local self-government 
in China, the Chinese locathuthorities will ascertain the views of the foreign 
residents in the former German leased territory of Kiaochow in such municipal 


matters as may directly affect their welfare and interests. 


Appendix XI, Yap Treaty 
Japan and the United States of sue rLeRS, 


Considering that by Article 119 of the treaty of Versailles, signed on 
June 28, 1919, Germanfrenounced in favor of the powers described in that treaty 
as the principal allied and associated powers, to wit, the United States of 
America, the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan, all her rights and titles 
over her oversea possessions; 

Considering that the benefits accmuing to the United States under the 
5 eee Article 119 of the treaty of Versailles were confirmed by the 
treaty between the United States and Germany, signed on August 25, 1921, 
to restore friendly relations between the two nations; 

Considering that the said four powers to wit, the British Empire, 
France, +taly and Japan have agreed to confer upon his Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan a mandate, vursuant to the treaty of Versailles, to administer the 
groups of the former German islands in the Pacific ocean lying north of the 
equator, in accordance with the following provisions: 

"article 1, The islands over which a mandate is conferred upon 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan (here_jnafter called the mandatory) 

comprise all the former German islands situated in the Pacific ocdan 

and lying north of the s.quator. 

“Article J. The mandatory shall have full power of administration 
and legislation over the territory subject to tis present mandate as an 


a 


integral portion of the Empire of Japan and may apply the laws of the 


Empire of Japan to the territory, subject to such local modifications 


ag circumstances may require, 

"The mandatory shall promote to the utmost the material and moral 
well-being and the social progress of the inhabitants of the territory 
subject to the present mandate. 

“Article 3. ‘the mandatory shall see that the slave trade is pro- 
hibited and that no forced labour is permitted, except for essential 
public works and services, and then only for adequate remuneration. 

"The mandatory shall also see that the traffic in arms and ammunition 
is controlled in accordance with principles analogous to those laid down 
in the convention relating to the control of the arms traffic, signed 
on September 10, 1919, or in any convention amending the same. 

"The supply of intoxicating spirits and beverages to the natives 
shall be pronibited. 

"Article 4, The military training of the datileeay otherwise than 
for purposes of intepal police and the local defence of the territory, 
shall be prohibited. “urthermors, no military or naval bases shall 
be established or fortifications erected in the territory. 

“Article &. Subject to he achalasia at any local law for the main- 
tenance of public order and public morals, the mandatory shall insure 
in the territory freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all 
forms of worship, and shall allow all missionaries, nationals of any 
state member of the League of Nations to enter into, travel, and reside 
in the teritory for the purpose of prosecuting their calling. 

artibhle 6. ‘he mandatory shall make to the council of the League 
of Nations an annual report to the satisfaction of the council, containing 
full information with regard to the territory, and indicating the measures 
taken to carry out the obligations assumed under Articles 2,3,4, and 5. 

"Article 7. The consent of the council of the Leaguo: of Nations is 
required for any modification of the terms of the present mandate. 


"The mandatory agrees that, if any dispute whatever should arise 


between the mandatory and another member of the League of Nations relating 
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to the interpretation or the application of the provisions of the mandate, 

such dispute, if it cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted 

to the permanent court of international justice provided for by Article 

14 of the covenant of the League of Nations." 

Considering that the United States did not ratify the treaty of Versailles 
and did:not ‘participate inithe agreement respecting the aforesaid mandate; 

Desiring to reach a definite understanding with regard to the rights of 
the two governments and their respective nationals in the aforesaid islands, and 
in particular the island of Yap, have resolved to conclude a convention for that 
purpose and to that end have named as their iohipeventiarieat 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: Baron Kijuro Shidehara, His Majosty's 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary at Washington;and 

The President of the United States of America; Charles Evans Hughes, secretary 
of stated of the United States; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 
found to be in good ad due form, have agreed as follows: 

Article I, Subject to the provisions of the present convention, the United 
States consents to the administration by Japan, pursuant to the aforesaid mandate, 
of all the former German islands in the Pacific ocean, lying north of the equator. 

Article II. The thited States and its nationals shall recive all the benefits 
of the engagements of %apan, defined in Articles 3,4 and 5 of the aforesaid mandate, 
notwithstanding the fact that the United States is not a member of the League 
of Nations. 

It is further agreed between the high contracting parties, as follows: 

(1) Japan shall insure in the islands complete freedom of conscience 
and the free exercise of all forms of worship which are consonant with public order 
and morality;, American missionaries of all such religions shall be free to snter 
the islands and to travel and reside therein, to acquire and possess property, 
to erect religious buildings and to open schools throughout. the islands; it 
fies understood, however, that Japan shall have the right poe such control 
and good Eh een gree it hie and to:take all measures required for such control, 
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(2) Vested American property rights in the mandated islands shall be respected 
and in no way impaired; 

(3) Existing treaties between the United States and Japan shall be applicable 
to the mandatéd islands; 

(4) Japan will address to the United States a duplicate of the annual report 
on the administration of the mandate to be made by Japan to the council of the 
League of Nations, 

(5) Nothing eodeained in the present convention shall be affected by any 
modification which may be made in the terms of the mandate as recited in the convent- 
ions, unless such modification shall have been expressly assented to by the 
United States. 

Article IIT. The United States and its natinnals shall have free access to 
the island of Yap on a footing of entire equakity with Japan or any other mation 
and their respective nationals in all that relates to the landing and operation 
of the existing Yap-Guam cable or of any cable which may hereafter be laid 
or operated by the United States or by its nationals connecting with the island 
of Yap. 

The rights and privileges embraced by the sceesding paraceen shall also be 
accorded to the government ofthe United States and its nationals with respect 
to radio-tolegraphic communication; provided, however, that so long as the govern=- 
ment of Sapan shall maintain on the island of Yap an adequate ¥adio~telegraphic 
station, cogoperating effectively with the cables and with other radio stations 
on ships or on shore, without discriminatory exactions or preferences, the exercise 
of the right to establish radio-telegraphic stations on the island by the United 
States or its nationals shall be suspended. 

Article IV. In connection with the rights embraced by Article III, specific 
rights, privileges, and exemptions, in so far as they relate to electrical conmunica- 
tions, shall be enjoyed in the ¥gland of Yay the United States and its nationals 
in terms as follows: _ 
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(1) Nationals of the United States shall have the unrestricted right to re- 
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side in the island, and the United States and its nationals shall have the right. 
to acquire and hold on a footing of entire equality with Japan or any other nation 
or their respective nationals all kinds of property and interests, both personal 
and real, including lands, buildings, residences, offices, works and appurtenances, 

(2) Nationals of the United States shall not be obliged to obtain any permit 
or license in order to be entitled to land and operate cables on the \sland, 
or to establish radio~telegraphic errs subject to the provisions of Article 
III, or to enjoy any of the rights anil privileges embraced by this article and 
by Article III. 

(3) No censorship or supervision shall be exercised over cable or radio 
messages or operations, 

(4) ebionais of the United States shall have complete freedom of entry 
and exit in the island for their persons and property. 

(5) No taxes, port, harbor, or landing charges or exactions of any nature 
whatsoever shall be levied either with respect to the operation of cabd&es or 
radio stations, or with respect to property, persons or vessels. 

(6) No discriminatory police regulations shall be enforced. 

(7) The government of Japan will exercise i spouer of expropriation 
in the island to secure to the United States or its nationals needed property 
and facilities for the purpose of electrical communications if such property 
or facilities cannot otherwise be obtained. . 

It is understood that the location and the area of [otha so to be eee a 


shall be arranged between the two governments according to the requirements of 


each case. 


“ 


Property of the United States or of its nationals and facilities for the purpose 
of electrical communication in the island shall not be subject to. expropriation, 

Article V. The present convention shall be pastes by the high contracting 
parties in accordance with their respective constitutions, ‘he ratifications of 
this convention shall be exchanged in Washington as soon as practicable, and it te 


shall take effect on the date of the exchange of the ratifications, 


In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this convention 


and have hereunto affixed their seals. 
Done in duplicate, at the city of Washington, this eleventh day of 


February, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two. 
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